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PREFACE. 


The  study  of  man,  from  any  stand-point,  is  interesting. 
His  anatomical  structure  is  wonderful.  His  physiology, 
with  the  vital  organs  of  breathing,  circulation,  digestion, 
and  assimilation,  furnishes  the  materials  for  illimitable 
investigation.  But  when  we  come  to  the  nervous  system, 
including  the  brain,  the  organ  through  which  mind  is 
manifested,  wc  seem  to  approach  the  verge  of  another 
world.  From  this,  the  highest  and  most  comprehensive 
stand-point,  we  may  trace,  locate,  and  name  the  various 
nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  through  all  their  ramifications 
and  discover  the  particular  office  or  function  of  each  ; 
but  what  can  we  know  of  the  immortal  mind  ?  "We  can 
comprehend  something  of  matter,  its  properties  and  uses, 
but  almost  nothing  of  the  mind  itself,  save  that  it  occupies 
and  uses  the  body  for  a  time,  and  then  drops  it  to  return 
to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

We  know  how  widely  mankind  diflfer  in  looks,  in 
opinion,  and  in  character,  and  it  has  been  our  study  to 
discover  the  causes  of  these  differences.  "We  find  them 
in  organization.  As  we  look,  so  wo  feel,  so  we  act,  and 
so  we  are.  But  we  may  direct  and  control  even  our 
thoughts^  owr  feelings^  and  our  acts,  and  thus,  to  some 
extent — by  the  aid  of  grace — become  what  we  will.  "We 
can  be  temperate  or  intemperate;  virtuous  or  vicious; 
hopeful  or  desponding ;  generous  or  selfish  ;  believing  or 
skeptical ;  prayerful  or  profane.  We  are  free  to  choose 
what  course  we  will  pursue,  and  our  bodies,  our  brains, 
and  our  features  readily  adapt  themselves  and  clearly 
indicate  the  lives  we  lead  and  the  characters  we  form. 
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It  has  been  our  aim  to  present  this  subject  in  a  practi- 
cal manner,  basing  all  our  inferences  on  well-established 
principles,  claiming  nothing  but  what  is  clearly  within 
the  lines  of  probability,  ami  illustrating,  when  possible, 
every  statement. 

Previous  authors  have  been  carefully  etuclied,  and 
whatever  of  value  could  be  gleaned,  we  have  eystemized 
and  incorporated,  adding  our  own  recent  discoveries.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the 
study  of  man,  and  in  "  character-reading"  among  the  peo- 
ple of  various  races,  tribes,  and  nations,  enal>ling  us  to 
classify  the  different  forms  of  body,  brain,  and  face,  and 
to  reduce  to  method  t!ic  processes  by  which  character  may 
be  determined.  Hitherto  but  partial  observations  have 
been  made,  and  of  course  only  partial  results  obtained. 
We  look  on  man  as  a  whole — made  up  of  parts,  and  to  be 
studied  as  a  whole,  with  all  ihejjarts  combined. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
the  kind,  intelligent,  literary,  and  scientific  services  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  D.  H,  Jacques,  who  has  assisted  in  every  de- 
partment of  this  work.  Mr.  Kelson  Sizer,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  competent  teachers  and  delineators  of 
character,  has  also  rendered  important  services. 

If  a  perusid  of  these  pages  shall  prove  useful,  by  way 
of  inducing  the  study  of  character,  and  encouraging  to  a 
better  life;  or  if  it  shall  prove  suggestive  in  the  way  of 
calling  out  and  developing  more  harmoniously  body  and 
brain,  cultivating  the  faculties,  and  thereby  improving 
and  elevating  the  mind,  beautifying  and  6[>iritualizing  the 
whole,  the  object  of  the  work  will  bo  accomplished. 

0  wad  some  power  the  gtftio  gie  us, 
To  sec  ourscls  08  i there  see  ub  ! 
It  wad  fmc  mony  a  blunder  froc  us, 
▲n'  foolub  QoUoQ. — BuBJiS. 
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A    mSTOEICAX   SKETCnU 

Physiognomy  Beems  to  have  attracted  considerable 
tion  among  the  ancients,  but  it  was  with  them  rather  a  fam 

ful  art  than  a  natural  scicnc 
Pj-thagoras  and  his  disci 
believed  ami  practiced  it; 
Plato  mentions  it  with  ajipn) 
lion  in  "Tima^o."  Aristotl^ 
said  to  be  the  author  of  a  fl 
tiise  on  it,  which  Diogenes  Lac 
tius  cites  in  his  "  Life  of  Ari 
totle/'  The  Sophists  general 
taught  the  correspondence  b 
tween  the  iutenial  character  ai 
the  external  developments,  wit 
out  being  able  to  exph-dn  it 

When  the  physiognomist  Z 
pyrus  declared  Socrates  to  1 
stupid,  brutal,  sensual^  and 
drunkard,  the  philosopher  d 
fc-ndcd  him,  saying:  "By  n 
ture  I  am  addicted  to  all  these  vices,  and  they  were  restraitu 
and  vanqui»lied  only  by  the  continual  practice  of  virtue," 

The  Greek  authors  on  this  subject,  whose  writings  ha^ 
been  preserved,  were  collected  and  published  at  Altenburg 
Germany,  in  1 780,  under  the  title  of  *'  Physiognoniiae  Ve 
Scriptorcs  GrwcL" 

Among  the  Romans,  physiognomy  had  its  professors  wl 
disgraced  it  by  connecting  it  with  prognostications  of  futu 
events;  just  as  the  astrologers  of  the  day  degraded  aRtrouom 
Cicero  seeras  to  have  been  somewhat  devoted  to  it.  lie  d 
fines  it  08  "  the  art  of  discovering  the  manners  and  dis{)ositi( 
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of  men  by  observing  their  bodily  characters — ^the  character 
of  the  face,  the  eyes,  and  the  forehead."  The  remark  of  Julius 
Csesar  on  the  physiognomy  of  Cassius  and  Antony  is  well 
known,*  and  we  have  a  very  striking  physiognomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  by  Suetonius. 

During  the  dark  ages,  physiognomy,  like  most  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  became  greatly  obscured.  It  was  generally 
connected  with  astrology,  magic,  and  particularly  with  chiro- 
mancy and  ehirography.  On  the  dawning  of  more  enlight- 
ened days,  it  was  cither  entirely  rejected  or  received  with 
suspicion,  on  account  of  the  company  in  which  it  was  found. 

In  1598,  Baptista  Porta,  a  man  distinguished  in  his  day  for 
his  attainments  in  science,  published  in  Naples  a  folio  entitled 
"  De  Humana  Physiognomia,"  which  is  said  to  entitle  him  to 
be  considered  the  founder  of  modem  physiognomy.  About 
half  a  century  later,  Curoau  de  la  Chambre,  physician  of  Louis 
Xin.,  wrote  on  the  subject,  but  with  less  ability. 

ADVENT   OF  LAVATER. 

At  length,  in  1778,  appeared  the  magnificent,  but,  in  some 
degree,  fanciful  work  of  the  celebrated  Lavater,  which  being 


o  "Would  he  were  fatter:  but  I  fear  him  not ; 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.    He  reads  much 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.    He  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mocked  himself  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything ; 
8uch  men  are  never  at  heart's  case 
While  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves, 
And  therefore  are  very  dangerous." 

SUAKSFKASE,  JtUtUi  OcttOT,  Att  I. 
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Boon  translated  into  all  the  langixagcs  of  Europe,  attracted 
aniversal  attention  to  the  subject. 

This  work,  which  was  entitled  "  Physiognomical  Fragments 
for  thy  Promotion  of  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  MaiJcind," 
is  very  desultory  and  deab  mainly  in  generalities,  but  ia  writ- 
ten in  an  animated  and  pleasing  style,  and  can  not  fail  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  any  intelligent 
and  candid  reader.  It  U  perceived  at  once  that  the  autlior  is 
an  admirer  of  truth,  a  lover  of  hia  fellow-men,  honest  in  his 
convictions,  and  very  much  in  earnest  in  all  he  says.  Every 
one  is  forced  to  admit,  too,  not^vithstanding  itn  imperfect  pres- 
entation, that  there  is  too  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the  gys- 
lera  to  permit  its  rejection  without  further  inquiry. 

On  the  publication  of  the  "Fragments,"  M.  Zimmerman, 
the  celebrated  physician  of  Hanover,  between  whom  and 
Lavater  many  comraunicatious  on  the  subject  had  previously 
passed,  wrote  to  him  cxjngratulating  him  on  Ids  bucccss.  He 
Bays:  "Your  penetration  appears  to  me  more  than  human. 
Many  of  your  judgments  are  divinely  true.  No  book  ever 
made  on  mo  a  more  profound  impression,  and  I  certainly  con- 
eider  it  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  genius  and  morality  that 
ever  appeared.  You  may  rely  ou  my  encouragenicDt  and 
Bupport  in  every  possiljlo  manner.  How  liap])y  I  am  in  tlio 
friendship  of  Lavater !" 

Lavatcr*H  delineations  of  character  were  often  exceedingly 
happy  and  tilrikiiigly  correct,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
founded  mainly  on  his  intuitive  impressions.  Uis  eon-in-law, 
Gessner,  says :  '*  He  relied  very  much  on  the  first  impressions 
which  the  external  apjiearance  of  any  person  made  on  him; 
and  he  has  oflcu  declared  that  this  impression  has  much  less 
frequently  deceived  him  than  his  subsequent  reasonijig  when 
its  force  became  weaker.  This  kind  of  intuition  certainly  can 
not  bo  learned.'* 
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MORE   MODERN   WRITERS. 

Since  the  daj-s  of  Lavatcr^  many  writers  have  touched  inci- 
dentally upon  the  subject  of  physiognomy  in  connection  vrith 
kindrerl  topics.  Among 
these,  Camper,  Blu men- 
bach,  Spurzhfiim,  Sir 
Chiirlea  Bell,  Bichat, 
and  Broussais  arc  par- 
ticularly noted.  Tlu'ir 
works,  however,  arc  not 
accessible  to  the  general 
reader. 

In  our  own  day,  Alex- 
ander Walker,  in  En- 
gland,, De  La  Sarthe,  in 
France,  and  James  W. 
Redfield,  in  the  United 
States,  have  pt.b'ished 
works  on  physio^iomy  to  which  we  ehall  have  occasion  to 
refer  more  than  once  in  the  following  chapters. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  TO-DAY. 

The  subject  is  now  attracting  more  attention  than  at  any 
previous  time  (since  the  death  of  Lavater,  and  we  hope  to  sec 
this  interest  go  on  increasing  till  physiognomy  shall  form  a 
part  of  the  education  of  every  individual. 

But  many  Btill  look  upon  it  as  a  tnere  fanciful  art,  utterly 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  scientific  formuije,  and  fitted 
only  to  amuse  the  idle  and  the  curious.  We  shall  show  that 
it  \»  something  more — that  if  not  yet  entitled  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science,  it  has  at  least  the  eU-meuts  of  a  scirnce  in  it,  and 
can  euccessfully  claim  to  rank  among  the  most  useftd  brauche« 
of  knowledge. 
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IT  J8   UNTVBR6AU-Y   PRACTICEri. 

Everyliody  believes  and  pnirtices  physiognomy,  though  in 
most  CHBca  without  being  aware  of  it.  We  instinctively,  am 
it  were,  judge  the  qualities  of  things  by  their  outward  forms. 
" Appeamnces"  are  said  to  be  "often  deceitful."  They  aro 
sometimes  Beemingly  bo;  but  in  most  canes,  if  not  in  all,  it  is 
our  observation  that  is  in  fault.  Wo  have  but  to  look  again, 
and  more  closely  and  oarofiilly,  to  pierce  the  disguise,  when 
the  thing  will  ap- 
pear to  be  just 
what  it  is.  Ap- 
pearances do  not 
oft«n  deceive  the 
intelligent  observ- ' 
er.  A  weak  man 
seldom  appears  to 
be  strong,  or  a  sick 
man  to  be  well; 
and  a  wise  man  does  not  often  h>ok  like  a  fool.  We  can  not 
possibly  conceive  of  a  Webster  with  the  meaningless  face  and 
small,  backward-sloping  head  of  an  iiliot. 

The  very  art  of  dissimulation,  sometimes  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion, is  founfle4l  on  physiognomical  principles.  If  a  knave  try 
to  ai»jK'ar  like  an  honest  man,  it  is  because  he  recognizes 
the  fact  that  honesty  has  a  certain  characteristic  expression, 
and  knows  that  his  fellows-men  are  aware  what  this  expres- 
sion is.  Tie  hopes  to  pass  off  his  counterfeit  for  the  real  coin 
which  it  slightly  resembles. 

Men,  women,  and  even  children,  make  a  practical  appltcar 
tion  of  physiognomy  every  day  of  their  lives  and  in  almost 
every  transaction,  from  the  selection  of  a  kitten  or  a  l^ijipy  to 
the  choosing  of  a  wife  or  a  husband.  When  the  cartman 
wants  a  suitable  horse  for  his  dray,  he  never  by  mistake  buys 
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a  racer;  and  the  sportsman  wlio  is  scclting  a  fox  hound  can 
not  be  deceived  into  the  purchase  of  a  bull-dog.     They  have 

not  studied  physiognomy 

as    a  Bcience,  but    they 

know  thnt/orm  indicixlea 

cf  10  raster. 

Do  you  think  that  if  a 

big-fisted,     bullet-headed  -.,    -    b- 

°  '  Fig,  T.— FoxBoir«D. 

rig.  «.— BoLL-DOfl.  boxer,  putting  on  the  gnrb 

of  a  gentleman,  were  to  offer  himaclf  to  you  as  a  teacher  of 
dancing  or  of  drawing,  that  you  could  be  induced  to  employ 
him  in  either  of  those  capacities  ?  By  no  means !  You  would 
see  at  a  glance  the  physiognomical  signs  of  his  real  avocation, 
instead  of  those  of  his  assumed  profession.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  ask  Dinah  whether  she  be  accomplished  in  fine  sewing 
and  embroidery  or  not.  It  is  enough  to  look  at  her  face  or 
her  hands. 

Wo  say  of  one  man,  "  he  has  an  honest  look,"  and  wo  trust 
him,  knowing  nothing  more ;  but  with  another,  whose  "  ap- 
pearance is  against  him,"  we  will  have  nothing  to  do.  There 
are  those  whose  faces,  though  perhaps  far  from  being  beau- 
tifiil,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  win  their  way  at  onoe 
to  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  individuals  from 
whom  the  first  impression  we  receive  is  that  of  repulsion,  if 
not  absolute  antipathy.  Wo  dislike  them — we  shrink  fipom 
them — and  know  not  why.  We  do  not  think  of  Lavater,  nor 
dream  that  we  are  practicing  physiognomy,  but  so  it  is. 


XlOIBBaN  ON  PHTSIOGNOIifT. 


"  Neither  Aristotle,  nor  Leibnitz,  nor  Junius,  nor  Champol- 
lion  has  set  down  the  grammar  rules  of  this  science,  older 
than  the  Sanscrit,  bnt  they  who  can  not  yet  read  English  can 
read  this.    Men  take  each  other's  measure  when  they  meet 
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for  the  first  tunc,  and  every  time  they  meet  How  do  they 
get  this  rapid  knowledge,  even  Wfore  they  speak^  of  each 
other's  power  and  disposition  ?  One  would  8ay  that  the  per- 
suasion of  their  Bpeech  is  not  in  what  they  say — or,  that  men 
do  not  conviuce  by  their  argument,  but  by  their  personality." 

TESTIMOXT. 

Physiognomy  might  safely  be  left  to  stand  upon  its  own 
merits;  but  such  ia  the  weight  of  authority  with  many,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  celebrated 
authors,  not  distinctively  known  as  physiognomists,  who  have 
recorded  their  testimony  in  its  favor.    Our  first  witness  is 


SOLOMON. 

"A  naughty  person — a  wicked  man,  walketh  with  a  fro- 
ward  mouth.  He  winkeih  with  his  eyes;  he  speaketh  with 
hifl  feet ;  he  teacheth  with  hia  fingers. 

"The  eountenance  of  the  wise  shewetli  wisdom,  but  the 
eyes  of  the  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth."  [As  an  illus- 
tration, observe  the  vacant  stare  of  the  poor  weak  idiot.] 

**  Wliere  there  is  a  high  look,  there  ia  a  proud  heart  A 
wicked  man  hardeneth  his  face.  Tliore  is  a  generation,  oh, 
how  lofty  are  their  eyes!  and  their  eyelids  are  lifted  up." — 
Jh''overbs. 

Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  author  of  "  Ecclc?sia8ticus,"  says : 

"The  heart  of  man  ehangeth  his  countenance,  whether  it  be 
for  gfxid  or  evil ;  and  a  merry  heart  maketb  a  cheerl'ul  coun- 
tenance. 

"  A  man  may  be  known  by  his  look,  and  one  that  hath 
nnderslunding  by  his  countenance,  when  thou  meetest  him. 
A  roan^s  attire  and  excessive  laughter  and  gait  show  what 
be  is,** — Eccksiaaticus. 

*•  A  man  full  of  candor  and  probity,*'  Marciw  Aurelius  says. 
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^spreads  around  him  a  perfiinie  of  a  characteristic  nature. 
His  soul  aad  character  are  seen  in  hia  face  and  in  his  eyes." 

Moutaigue  says :  *'  Yoa  will  make  a  choice  between  persons 

who   are    unknown    to  

you  —  you  will  prefer 
one  to  another,  and  this 
not  on  account  of  mere 
beauty  of  form.  Some 
laces  are  agreeable,  oth- 
ers unpleasant.  There 
is  an  art  of  knowing 
the  look  of  good-natur- 
ed, weak-minded,  wick- 
ed, melancholic,  and 
other  persons." 

Bacon  classes  physi- 
ognomy among  the  sci- 
ences, and  he  remarks, 
in  one  of  his  works,  that 
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"  it  is  founded  on  observation,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated  as  a 
branch  of  natural  history." 

Dr.  Gall  says:  "I  shall  ehow  here  that  T  am  nothing  less 
than  a  physiognomist.  I  rather  think  the  wine  ones  have 
baptized  the  child  before  it  was  bom.  Tliey  call  me  a  crani- 
ologist,  and  the  science  which  I  discovered  craniology ;  but 
in  the  first  place,  all  Icanicd  words  displease  me;  next,  this  is 
one  not  applicable  to  my  profession,  nor  one  that  realty  det<ig- 
nates  it."—  Works,  Vol  I. 

Leibnitz,  Herder,  and  other  modem  writers  have  alfo  treated 
the  subject  as  one  of  great  interest  and  importance;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  extend  our  quotations  here.  From  several 
of  them  we  shall  draw  extensively  in  the  body  of  our  work. 
In  the  mean  time  the  reader  will  have  the  assurance  that  in 
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entering  upon  the  examination  of  physiognomy,  he  will  fiii<J 
himseli'  in  good  company. 

BENEFITS   OF   PHTSIOGWOMT. 

But,  cui  bono  f  This  question  is  sure  to  come  up,  and  may 
as  well  be  answered  here  as  elsewhere.    Wliat  good  will  it  do  ? 

*'Know  thyself!"  ifl  the  injunction  of  the  ancient  pliiloso- 
pher;  and  wise  men  in  aU  ages  have  considered  suli-knowl- 
,  edge  as  the  most  useful  and  important  of  all  learning.  Phys- 
iognomy furni.she8  us  with  the  key  to  this  knowledge.  It 
Tiable»  us  to  read  our  own  characters,  as  legibly  recorded  on 
oar  physical  systems,  to  judge  accurately  of  our  strength  and 
our  weaknesses,  our  virtxies  and  our  faults;  and  this  self- 
knowledge  is  the  first  step  toward  self-improvement.  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  our  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  nature, 
we  must  go  blindly  about  the  work  of  developing  or  disci- 
plining ourselves  in  either  deparlment.  One  might  as  well 
undertake  to  repair  a  steam-engine  or  a  watch  without  any 
knowle<lge  of  methanism.  Knowing  ourselves  aright,  we  can, 
as  it  were,  reconstnutt  ourselves  on  an  improved  plan,  correct- 
ing unhandsome  deviations,  moderating  excessive  develop- 
ments, supplying  deficiencies,  molding  our  characters,  and 
with  them  our  bodies,  into  symmetry  and  hannony. 

Next  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  that  of  our  fellow-men. 
Wc  are  social  beings.  We  are  brought  into  daily  and  hourly 
contact  with  other  social  beings.  Much  of  our  happiness  and 
success  in  life  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  intercourse  we 
hold  with  them.  To  make  it  pleasant  and  profitable  we  must 
be  able  to  read  men  as  an  open  book.  Physiognomy  fumishei 
the  alphabet,  which,  once  learned,  "he  who  runs  may  read." 

MATRISIOXIAL    TTrNTS. 

Would  you  choose  a  wife  or  a  husband  ?  It  is  too  import- 
ant a  matter  to  be  left  to  chance.    If  Love  be  blind,  Keasoa 
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should  lead  him.  The  head  should  guide  the  heart.  Know- 
iog  ourselves,  and  having  always  at  command  the  means  of 
knowing  those  around  us,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  make 
an  unwise  choice,  and  wreck  our  hap])inegs  on  the  rocky  head- 
lands of  conjugal  discord. 

All  the  young  women  who  present  themselves  before  the 
wiie-«eeking  bachelor  in  society,  boar  their  "  characters"  about 
with  them,  plainly  written  on  their  faces.  Were  mc  all  well- 
instnicted  physiognomists,  Margaret,  the  kitchen  maid,  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  carry  hers  in  her  pocket  also.  Any 
pretty  girl  can  smile,  more  or  less  sweetly,  when  the  t)cca«ion 
seems  to  require  it,  but  there  are  certain  lines  about  the  mouth 
when  the  fea- 
tures arc  en- 
tirely at  rest, 
that  will  in- 
form us  wheth- 
er or  not  a 
cheerful  dispo- 
sition and  a 
kind  heart  lie 
back  of  the 
^  smile.    Some  * 

lipa  have  »-e-o-l-d  inscribed  very  plainly  upon  them.  He  who 
is  too  ignorant  or  careless  to  decipher  this  in  time,  will  not 
wait  long  after  the  honeymoon  before  the  fact  wiiich  the  word 
represents  will  be  made  as  amlible  as  it  is  now  visible.  There 
b  meaning,  young  man,  in  those  rosy  lips,  that  handsome 
chin,  those  sparkling  eyes.  It  is  all  important  that  you  should 
understand  it.  And  you  nuist  bear  in  mind,  at  the  same  time, 
that  your  own  features  tell  their  tale  quite  as  plainly  as  those 
of  the  fairer  sex.  Your  mouth  speaks  even  while  the  lips  are 
closed.     If  grossneas  and  sensuality  be  written  on  your  chin, 
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the  handsomest  beard  will  not  be  able  to  hide  their  signs  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  physiognomist.  There  are  two  path8,  the 
right  and  the  wrong.  Which  are  you  pursuing  ?  The  record 
is  on  your  face,  and  we  shall  tvach  the  young  women  how  to 
read  it. 

rrS   APPLICATIOX   TO    BUSINESS. 

'Possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physiognomy,  the 
business  man  would  never  engage  with  a  partner  whose  dis- 
honesty or  unmethodical  habits  might  bring  ruin  upon  the 
firm,  nor  employ  a  clerk  to  whom  the  money-drawer  would 
prove  a  snare.  The  lines  of  iutegiily,  on  the  face,  are  not  to 
be  hidden  or  counterfetteti 

So  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  clergyman,  understand- 
ing the  individual  peculiarities  of  their  children,  pupils,  or 
parishioners,  would  be  enabled  to  adapt  their  teachings,  their 
counsels,  and  their  admonitions  to  each  particidar  case,  which 
many  of  them  are  far  from  being  able  to  do  at  [iresent. 

To  the  statesman,  the  military  commander,  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  the  merchant,  and  the  artisan,  phpiognomy  may 
be  made  equally  available  and  uscfuL 

To  the  artist  and  to  the  actor  it  possesses  a  special  value 
in  addition  to  the  general  applications  which  the  other  profes- 
■ions  may  make  of  it,  as  it  enables  them  to  understand  exactly 
how  the  various  passions  and  emotions  express  themselves  on 
the  human  face,  and  in  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  the 
body — a  knowledge  absolutely  esBential  to  any  correct  repre- 
sentation of  these  passions  and  emotions,  whether  on  canvas, 
in  marble,  or  on  the  stage. 

With  physiognomy  universally  understood  and  practiced, 
villainy  would  be  almost  impossible.  The  thief,  the  gambler, 
the  raw<f,  the  robber,  and  the  murderer  wear  laW'ls  on  their 
forehejids.  If  we  fail  to  read  the  inscription,  it  is  merely  on 
account  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which 
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it  ifl  written.     Their  characters  once  read  and  known  by  all 
men,  their  occupation  would  bo  gone. 


SELF-IMFROVEMKNT. 

Finally,  but  by  no  meana  least 
in  importance,  physiognomy,  by 
teaching  us  the  true  relation  be- 
tween the  exterior  and  the  inte- 
rior of  man  —  between  inward 
goodness  and  outward  beauty — 
pointe  out  an  infallible  method  of 
impro^nng  our  personal  appear- 
ance as  well  as  our  chai*actei-s, 
and  shows  conclusively  that  the 
former  must  be  readied  through 
tbo  latter. 


FIf.  11.— Paluxe,  Muuitsx& 


ITS  nARMOKY  "WTTH   PHKENOLOT.Y,  ETC. 

Physiognomy,  as  we  shall  explain  and  teach  it,  being 
founded  on  physiology  and  phrenology,  is  of  course  in  perfect 
harmony  with  them  from  beginning  to  end.  In  fact,  the  three 
are  properly  parts  of  one  great  whole — authropology — the 
gcienec  of  man.  Each  verifier,  explaittn,  and  illustrates  the 
others.  If  one  of  them  be  made  the  text,  the  others  serve  &b 
commentaries.  We  are  unable  to  understand  either  fully 
without  its  related  sciences. 

In  some  ret^pects  physiognomy  baa  uuportant  advantages 
over  phrenology.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  its 
greater  pnu-tit-al  availability.  Its  leading  signs  being  in  the 
feoe  are  open  to  observation  at  all  times,  whether  the  head 
be  covered  or  not.  The  beard  on  the  unshaved  masculine 
chin,  being  itself  signilicant,  forms  only  a  partial  excep- 
tion.    It  does  not  conceal  the  general  form  of  the  lower  part 
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of  the  face,  and  a  few  touches  of  the  fingers  pierce  the  lozn* 
riant  thickets  in  which  the  "  Loves'*  strive  to  hide  themselves. 
Wo  can  call  into  sen-ice  our  knowledge  of  physiognomical 
signs  in  all  places  and  on  all  occasions,  at  home  and  abroad ; 
in  the  parlor  and  on  the  street;  in  the  lecture-room  and  in  the 
railway  trains ;  and  that  without  taking  any  liberties  with  the 
toilets  of  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  on  whom  we  may  choose 
to  exen>ise  our  skill ;  but  we  recommend  that  phrenology  be, 
in  all  cases,  studieil  in  connection  with  physiognomy. 

It  was  our  original  intention  to  reply  here,  in  advance,  to 
some  of  the  objections  which  will  doubtless  be  brought  against 
tlie  system  wo  advocate ;  but,  on  a  second  thought,  we  will 
waste  no  ammunition  in  random  firing.  If  we  have  succeeded 
in  the  following;  chapters  in  demonstrating  the  truth  of  ]^yai- 
i^mnnv,  that  will  be  sufficient.  All  objections  must  fidl  to 
the  gn^und  before  that  fact.  The  truth  may  sometimes  prove 
un}vilatabK\  but  it  is  always  advantageous^  On  this  basis  we 
arv  content  to  rest.  Let  the  reader  *^  prove  all  things,  and 
bold  fiist  only  that  which  is  good." 
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**  I  nndcntand  bnt  little  of  physiognomy ;  I  bare  been  and  continne  to  be  dally  mi»- 
taken  in  my  Judgment;  bnt  these  errors  are  the  natural  and  moat  certain  means  of  cor> 
reeting,  oooflrming,  and  extending  my  knowledge."— Lavatkk 


EFORE  introducing  our 
own  system  of  physiog- 
nomy, we  shall  present 
brief  notices  of  two  or 
three  others  advanced 
by  writers  who  have 
preceded  us.  This  will 
enable  the  reader  to 
compare  one  with  an- 
other, to  see  where  they 
agree  and  where  they 

how  far  originality  and  superior  practical  utility  may  be 
claimed  for  the  present  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  writings  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject,  as  they  were 
generally  mere  fanciful  speculations,  though  founded  on  a 
more  or  less  distinct  conception  of  the  grand  central  principle 
of  the  correspondence  between  form  and  character.  It  will 
aerve  our  purpose  to  commence  with 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  LAYATER. 
Lavater,  we  are  aware,  did  not  claim  to  have  constructed  s 
tystem.    His  modesty  permitted  him  merely  to  assume  the 
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garb  of  a  Btudcnt ;  and  when  he  published  his  work,  he  sent 
it  forth  simply  as  a  collection  of"  FragmcntR.'"   He  was  not,  by 

organization,  a  theorizcr.  A 
glance  at  his  portrait  shows 
clearly  enough  that  he  waa 
a  man  of  jx?rfcptive  and  in- 
tuitive insight  rAther  than 
of  abstract  reasoning.  Prom- 
inent and  active  observing 
faculties,  warm  affe<^tions, 
and  considerable  executive 
force,  the  whole  well  con- 
trolled by  predominating  mo- 
ml  or  spiritual  sentiments, 
give  his  work  its  character, 
and  caused  him  to  publish 
it— to  use  his  own  word»— "  to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  niunkincL"  Wc  nco<J  not  look  to  such  a  man  for  a 
theory  or  even  a  system,  though  one  may  perhaps  be  con- 
•trticled  out  of  the  materials  he  has  left  us. 

Of  f-hu  bincerity  ami  integrity  of  Lavater  there  can  be  no 
qtU«tion.  Th.'it  his  intuitive  perceptions  of  character  w*fre 
ofteti  wiMulerfully  ix)mTt  is  rtjually  certain ;  but  the  nature 
of  his  mental  orv:nnixation  does  not  »nsi»inB  the  same  oonfi- 
deuoe  in  his  dcdtivtions  from  the  fiu'ts  he  observed.  He  per- 
eoivtsi  accurately,  but  did  not  alwa\-s  reason  soundly.  He 
evidewlly  ha»l  no  knowUslge  of  |Uirenology — in  fiwrt,  though 
IjiN^tcr  and  iJall  wert»  cotetnporarii^  the  discoveries  c€  the 
latter  had  noi  Uvn  made  pui>rto  when  the  former  issoed  hie 
gT«tit  work,  lie  al>*o  labun^l  under  the  additional  ^sadran- 
t«|(«  of  bein];  almost  ct{uaUy  tgtiorani  (according  to  his  own 
coiUbvsiou)  of  auativuy  anil  physiology. 

The  nwat?«t  approach  to  a  sysiematio  prcsenlatkni  of  the 
•tthjvvt,  to  be>  fvTund  in  l.a%'atcrV  wrila^  b  tn  the  **One 
Uundml  l*hy«»«H;»omioal  Kules**  let\  in  manamctifH  and  pub- 
Kahied  alter  hi^  di^th ;  .and  we  c«9m  not  give  him  a  mon?  &Tor- 
ahla  btHMltMlioa  than  hy  copying  the  note  impoftant  of  these 
nlee«  wilh  the  illhiaU»lioQ»  drawn  hj  him— If  and  original^ 
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engraved  under  his  own  supen-ision  to  accompany  them.* 
We  allow  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  neither  indomng  nor 
controverting  their  statements.  The  reader  will  judge  them 
for  himself  in  the  light  what  we  have  said  of  the  chai-actor  of 
their  author,  and  of  the  principles  laid  down  and  illustrated 
in  the  chapters  which  follow.  Lavater's  own  words  furnish 
all  the  additional  preface  required.     lie  says: 

"  Prove  all  these  rulen.  I  have  maturely  conai<lered,  rigidly 
examined  hy  the  test  of  experience,  atlvanced  nothing  on  con- 
jectare.  But  prove  them  all,  and  only  adhere  to  the  most 
approved." 

GENERAL   EUl-ES. 

1.  If  the  first  moment  in  which  a  person  appears,  in  a  proper 
light,  be  entirely  advantageous  for  him ;  if  his  first  impression 
have  in  it  nothing  repulsive  or  oppressive,  and  produce  in  theo 
no  kind  of  constraint ;  if  thou  feel  thyself  in  bis  presence  con- 
tinually more  cheerful  and  free,  more  animated,  and  contented 
with  thyself,  though  he  do  not  flatter  thee,  or  even  Hpeak  to 
thee,  be  certain  that  he  will  always,  so  long  as  no  person 
intervenes  between  you,  gain  upon  thee  and  never  lose.  Na- 
ture luis  formed  you  for  each  other.  You  will  be  able  to  say 
to  each  other  much  in  a  little.  Study,  however,  carefully,  and 
delineate  the  most  speaking  traits. 

2.  Some  countenances  gain  greatly  upon  ua  the  more  they 
are  known,  though  they  please  not  at  the  first  moment.  There 
must  be  a  principle  of  dis-hannony  between  fhee  ami  them,  to 
prevent  them  from  proibicing  their  full  effect  at  first ;  and  a 
princijde  of  hannony  by  which  thoy  produce  it  more  and 
more  every  time  Ihey  are  Been,  Seek  diligently  the  trait 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  thee.  If  thou  find  it  not  in 
the  mouth,  be  not  too  much  dii«bcartened ;  shouldst  thou  find 
it  there,  observe  caretiilly  in  what  moments,  and  on  what 
occasions,  it  most  clearly  displays  itself. 


®  We  copy  from  the  larpo  English  edition  in  tlircft  volumes,  now  out  of 
print,  but  a  copy  of  which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  posaew.  The  more 
recent  editions  in  one  volume  contain  the  Rules  without  the  illustrations, 
which  omianon  renders  them  atmost  valaeleas. 
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3.  Whoever  is  most  unlike,  yet  like  to  himself;  that  is  as 
various,  yet  as  Mm  pie  as  possible;  as  changeable,  yet  un- 
changeable, and  harmonizing,  as  possible,  with  all  animation 
and  activity ;  whose  most  movable  traits  never  lose  the  char- 
acter of  the  firm  whole,  but  are  ever  conformable  to  it — let 
him  be  to  thee  sacred.  But  whenever  thou  perceivest  the 
contrary  —  a  conspicuous  opposition  between  the  firm  fun- 
damental character  and  the  movable  traits — then  be  ten- 
fold on  thy  guard,  for  there  is  folly  or  obliquity  of  under- 
etanding. 

4.  Observe  the  moments,  rapid  as  lightning,  of  complete 
Btirprise.  He  who  in  these  moments  can  preserve  the  linea- 
ments of  his  counteuanco  favorable  ami  iii»ble ;  he  who  then 
discovers  no  fatal  trait ;  no  trait  of  malignant  joy,  en\'y,  or 
cold-contemning  pride,  has  a  physiognomy  and  a  character 
capable  of  abiding  every  proof  to  which  mortal  and  Binful 
man  can  be  subjected. 

5.  Very  discreet,  or  very  cold,  or  very  dnll,  hut  never  truly 
wise,  never  warmly  animated,  never  capable  of  fine  sensibility 
or  tenderness,  arc  those  the  traits  of  whose  countenances 
never  conspicuously  change.  Very  discreet,  when  the  linea- 
ments of  the  countenance  are  well  proportioned,  accurately 
defined,  strongly  pronounced.  Very  dull,  when  the  lineaments 
of  the  countenance  are  flat,  without  gradation,  without  char- 
acter, without  flexion  or  undulation. 

6.  Of  him  whose  figure  is  oblique,  whose  mouth  is  oblique, 
whose  walk  is  oblique,  whose  handwriting  is  oblique — that 
is,  in  an  unequal  irregular  direction — of  him  the  manner  of 
thinking,  character,  and  conduct  are  oblique,  inconsistent,  par- 
tial, sophistic,  false,  sly,  crafty,  whimsical, coutradictory,  coldly 
■neering,  devoid  of  sensibility. 


THB   FOREHEAD. 


1.  When  a  finely  arched  forehead  has  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  eyebrows,  a  slightly  discemible,  perpendicular,  not 
too  long  wrinkle,  or  two  parallel  wrinkles  of  that  kind — espe- 
cially when  the  eyebrows  are  marked,  corapresRed,  and  regu- 
lar, it  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  foreheads  of  the  first  magnir 
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tusle.  Sach  foreheads,  beyond  all  doubt,  appertain  only  to 
wise  and  masculine  mature  characters;  and  when  they  are 
found  in  females,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  more  discreet  and 
sensible,  more  betokening  royal  dignity  and  propriety  of 
manners. 

2.  That  forehead  betokens  weakness  of  intellect  which  has 
in  the  middle  and  lower  part  a  scarcely  obser\able  long  cav- 
ity— ^being  itself  consequently  long — I  say  scarcely  observa- 
ble ;  for  when  it  is  conspicuous,  everything  is  changed, 

3.  Foreheads  inclining  to  be  long,  with  a  close-drawn  wrin- 
kleless  skin,  which  exhibit  no  lively  cheerful  wrinkles  even  in 
their  few  moments  of  joy,  are  cold,  malign,  suspicious,  severe, 
eelfisb,  censorious,  conceited,  mean,  and  seldom  forgive. 

4.  Strongly  projecting,  in  the  upper  part  very 
retreating,  foreheads  with  arched  noses,  and  a 
long  under  part  of  the  countenance  (fig.  14), 
continually  hover  over  the  depths  of 
folly. 

5.  Every  forehead  which  above 
projects,  and  below  sinks  in  toward 
the  eye  (fig.  15),  in  a  person  of  ma- 
ture age,  is  a  certain  sign  of  incur- 
able imbecility. 

6.  The  fewer  hollows,  arches,  and 
indentations,  and  the  more  of  smooth 
surface  and  apparently  rectilineal 
contour  are  observable  in  a  forehead, 
the  more  is  that  forehead  common, 
mediocre,  destitute  of  ideas,  and  in-  pig.  m 
capable  of  invention. 

7.  There  are  finely  arched  foreheads  that  appear  almost 
great  and  indicative  of  genius,  and  yet  are  little  other  than 
foolish  or  only  half-wise.  This  mimickry  of  wisdom  is  dis- 
cernible in  th^  scantiness  or  in  the  wildness  and  perplexity  of 
the  eyebrows. 

8.  Long  foreheads  with  somewhat  spherical  knobs  in  the 
npper  part,  not  commonly  very  retreating,  have  always  an 
inseparable  three-fold  character — the  gla&ce  of  genius  with 
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the  eyebrows*,  or  a  pate-like  wrmkleleRs  breadth,  which  remainn 
wrinklclcss  when  all  around  it  is  deeply  furrowed — oh  I  tliat  is 
a  certain  sign  of  the  utmost  weakneew  and  confusion  of  intflleot. 
14,  Rude,  harub,  indelicately  suspicious,  vain-glorious,  anibl- 
tioos  are  all  those  m  whose  foreheads  are  formed  slron<j^,  coti- 
fbfied,  oblii|ue  wrinkles,  when  with  side-long  glance  they  liuten 
on  the  watch  with  open  moutlu 

THE   ETE8. 

1.  Eyes  that  are  veiy  large,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  ex- 
tremely clear  blue,  and  abnost  transparent  when  seen  in  pro- 
file, denote  a  ready  and  tcreat  capacity ;  also  a  character  of 
extreme  sensibility,  ditlicult  to  miinagc,  suspicious,  jealous,  and 
rasily  excited  against  ollicrs ;  much  inclined  likewise  by  na- 
ture to  enjojTTient  and  curious  inquiry. 

2.  Small,  black,  sparkling  eyes  —  under 
strong  black  eyebrows — deep  sunken  in  jest- 
ing laughter,  are  seldom  destitute  of  cunning, 
penetration,  and  artificial  simulation.  If  they 
are  umiccompanied  by  a  jesting  mouth,  they 
denote  cool  reflection,  taste,  elegance,  accu- 
racy, and  an  inclination  rather  to  avarice  than 
generosity.  • 

3.  Eyes  which,  seen  in  projSle,  nin  almost 
parallel  with  the  profile  of  the  nose,  without 
however  standing  forward  from  the  level  of 
the  head,  and  projecting  from  under  the  eye- 
lids (fig.  21),  always  denote  a  weak  organization;  and.  if 
there  be  not  some  decisive  con- 
tradicting    lineament,    feeble 
powers  of  mind. 

4.  Eyes  which  discover  no 
wrinkles,  or  a  great  number  of 
very  small  long  UTinkles  (fig. 
22),  when  they  appear  cheerful 
or  amorous,  always  appertain  '''«•  •*■ 
only  to  little,  feeble,  pusillanimous  characters,  or  even  betoken 
total  imbecility. 
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11.  Eyes  which,  in  the  moment  when  thoy  are  fixed  on  the 
most  8iicreti  object  of  their  adoration,  express  not  veneration 
and  inspire  not  seriousness  and  reverence,  can  never  make 
claim  to  beauty,  nor  sensibility,  nor  epirituality.  Trust  them 
not.  They  can  not  love  nor  be  beloved.  No  lineament  of  the 
countenance  full  of  truth  and  power  can  be  found  with  them. 
And  which  arc  such  eyes  ?  Among  others  all  very  projfcting 
rolling  eyes,  with  oblirjue  lips — aU  deep-sunken,  sniiill  eyea, 
under  high,  perpendicular,  hard  bony  foreheads — with  skulls 
having  a  fiteep  descent  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hair. 

12.  Eyes  which  nhow  the  whole  of  the  pupil, 
and  white  below  and  above  it  (iig.  26),  arc  either 
in  a  constrained  and  unnatural  state;  or  only 
observable  in  restlees,  passionate,  half-Bimple 
pcrsonji,  and  never  in  such  as  have  a  coiTcct, 
matun.%  sound^  unwavering  understanding. 

13.  Fixed,  wide  open,  projecting  eyes  (fig.  27),  in  insipid 
countenances,  are  pertinacious  without  firmness, 
dull  and  foolish  with  pretensinu  to  •wisdom,  cold 
though  they  wish  to  appear  warm,  but  are  only 
Buddenly  heated^  without  inherent  warmth. 


Flc-  M. 


Fig.  27. 
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1.  A  clear,  thick,  roof-shaped,  over-shadowing  eyebrow  (fig. 
28),  which  has  no  wild  luxuriant  bushiness,  is  always  a  certiun 
eign  of  a  sound,  manly,  mattjre  under- 
etunding;  seldom  of  original  gentus; 
never  of  volatile,  aerial,  amorous  ten- 
derness, and  spirituality.  Such  eye- 
brows may  indicate  statesmen,  coun- 
Belors,  framers  of  plans,  expcximent- 
alists;  but  very  seldom  bold,  aspir- 
ing, adventurous  minds  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

2.  Horizontal  eyebrows,  rich,  and  clear,  always  denote  un- 
derstanding, coldness  of  heart,  and  capacity  for  framing  plans. 
Wild  eyebrows  are  never  found  with  a  mild,  ductile,  pliable 


Fig,  88. 
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cluimotor.  Eyebrows  waving  above  the  eyes,  short,  thick, 
interrupt  Oil,  not  U>njj  nor  broad — for  the  most  part  denote 
eiipsuMous  niontory,  and  are  only  found  with  ingenious,  flexile, 
uiiUU  and  ^hhI  ohanu'ters. 

:».  Thii'k,  bhu*k,  strwig  eyebrows,  which  decline  downward, 
and  appear  to  Ue  eU\«H.'  ujHm  the  eye»  shading  deep  large  eyes, 
and  aooonipauiod  by  a  shar|\  indentinl,  uninterrupted  wrinkle 
ot"  the  ohtvk,  which,  on  the  slightest  motion,  manifests  con- 
tontpt,  disdain,  and  ivld  derision,  having  above  them  a  con- 
KpioMoMsly  K»ny  fon'head.  an.*  only  to  be  consulted  for  advice 
when  r\«\oui^»  is  sought,  or  the  bnital  desire  of  doing  injury  to 
others  entertainiHl ;  in  other  res|Hvts  they  are  to  be  treated  in 
as  >  ii'ldiu)*  a  nianucr  as  ^Kviisible,  and  that  yielding  as  much 
a»  jHvssiMo  K\>n^vali\L 

I,  A  t»vv*^«  ph\  siosrnonucaUy  gvsnl  is  of  unspeakable  weight 
in  thv  K-»'.;»KV  v»f  phvsiogiunny ;  it  can  be  out weigh^-.l  by  noth- 
ing: \>l*..^t^'\or.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  tbreh«:avL  and  the  r^xM  of 
ihc  uud\T  |\:»rt  of  tlve  vvuivtenanoe.  Without  gvctle  archincs. 
xUjiht  invUtitAtiotts*  or  ^vnspivuous  undula:iocA.  therv  arv  no 
;uw«4  >kV •.,•'.»  A'Y  ph\  >i\^:*.ix'v.i;v-a"  V  5^,xy^  or  ::::el*.evt:iilly  gn'at. 
\\  ;;hN';".:  >v-rvA"  >l;j;l-.t  >:v.v',"j:  v.i  or  « \«,-*v:4::c-:::.  in  :*:^  :T:insi- 
tvj'.  r'v*-,  '.■■v  vr\K-,\.l  ;.'  :*v  •.•,.\>c,  :r.o.ij;h  :h.-;  zv>«e  5&c-«i:d  Iw 
xvi'v:\U*-r.'">    .fv"  v-«i      *v   .t-\-  *v:  :o  vvc-,*ive  ary 
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are  by  nature  inclined  to  pleasnro,  ease,  jealousy,  pertinacity. 

At  the  same  time  ihey  may  possess  refined  sense,  eloquence, 

benevolence,  and  be  rich  in  tulcnts. 

4.  Nosea  which  have  on  both  sides  many  incisions  or  lines 
(fig.  31)  that  become  more  visible  on  the 
slightest  motion,  and  never  entirely  dis- 
appear even  in  a  state  of  complete  rcHt, 
betoken  a  heavy,  oppressive,  freqnently  a 
hypochondriac,  and  frequently  a  mali- 
ciously knavish  character. 

5.   Noses  which  easily  and  continually 
turn  np  in  wrinkles  are  seldom  to  lie  found 
in  truly  good  men,  as  those  which  vv\\\ 
scarcely  wrinkle,  even  with  an  effort,  are 
^    *  in    men    consumtnately    wickt-d.       When 

noses  which  not  only  easily  wrinkle,  but  have  the  traces  of 

these  wrinkles   indented    in   them,  are  found   in   good   men, 

these  good,  well-^iisposcd  men  arc  haH-f«»ols. 

6.  Turned-np  noses,  iti  nidt*,  choleric  nu'U,  un- 
der high,  in  the  lower  part  arched,  intelligent 
foreheads,  with  a  projecting  under  lip  (fig.  32), 
are  usually  insupporlably 
harsh  and  feartully  des- 
potic. 

7.  A  hundred  flat  f»nub- 
noses  may  be  met  with  in 

f  ^J  men  of  groat  prudence, 
Y"(  discretion,  and  ■.ibilities  of 
various  kinds.  But  when 
the  nose  is  very  small,  and 
has  an  inappropriate  up- 
per lip;  or  when  it  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  degree  of  flatness  (fig.  33),  no  other  feature  or 
lineament  of  the  countenance  can  rectify  it. 


Mg.  89. 


Fig.  St. 


THE   i^tlKEKS. 


1.  The  trait  or  lineament  extending  from  the  sides  of  the 
noetrila  toward  tJie  end  of  the  mouth  is  one  of  the  most  i»ismif- 
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icant  On  its  obliquity,  its  length,  its  proximity  to,  or  dis- 
tance  from,  the  mouth  depends  the  evidence  of  the  whole 
obaraoter.  If  it  is  curved,  without  gradation  or  undulation, 
it  is  a  certain  sign  of  stupidity.  The  biunv  w  hen  its  extremity 
joinp,  without  an  interval,  to  the  ends  of  the  lips.  The  same 
when  it  Is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  cods  of  the  lips. 

2.  Whenever,  in  laughter,  three  parallel  circular  curves  are 
formed,  there  ia  a  iimd  of  folly  in  the  character  of  the  person. 

TUB   MOUTH. 

I.  Every  mouth  which  is  full  as  broad  again  as  the  eye, 
that  ia,  from  the  comer  toward  the  nose  to  the  intenml  end 

of  the  eye,  both  measured 
with  the  same  rectilinear 
measure  (fig.  34),  denotes 
dullness  or  stupidity. 

2.  When  the  under  lip, 
with  the  teeth,  projects 
horizontally,  the  lialf  of 
the  breadth  of  the  mouth 
seen  in  profile  (fig.  35),  ex- 
pect, allowing  for  other 
gradations,  one  of  the  four  following  qualities,  or  all  the  four; 
stupidity,  rudeness,  malignity,  avarice, 

13.  Never  entertain  any  prejudice  against  a 
man  who,  silent  and  spoiling,  listening  and 
inquiring,  answering  and  relating,  laughing 

*  '  *     and  w iMpiuij,  mouniful  and  checrftil,  has  an 

c'itluT  gnici'tul,  or  at  least  guileless  mouth, 

wlufh  rotaiuf*  its  fair  pro]>ortion,  and  never 

discovers  a  disgusting  malignant  tooth.     But 

wlnnniT  tn'mMcs  with  his  lips,  rsjK'ciallv  the 

tnn*  luiH'  of  till"  upper  lip,  and  endeavors  to 

(M)nc«'al  that  trembl'mg,  though  his  satirical 

ridicule  may  be  iuHlruetiv*'  to  tln'e,  it  will  deeply  wound  thee, 

4.   All  difpn»|Hn-linM  lM<«\vt»«'ii  the  U]»jht  :uid  mider  lip  (fig. 

36)  is  u  si^M^  ••!   lolly  "f  >vi(k«  ihu'Hs.     The  wisest  and  best 

men   have    weUpn»poi tiound   uj)per  and   under  lips.     Very 


Fl*t.  M. 
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large,  though  well-proportioned  lips  always  denote  a  gross, 

sensual,  indelicate,  and  xonietimes  a  Ptupid  or  wieked  man. 

5.  He  who  has  contempt  on  his  iips,  has  no 
love  in  liis  heart.  He,  the  ends  of  whose  lipa 
sink  conspicuously 
and  obliquely  down- 
ward (fig.  37),  has 
contempt  on  his  lips, 
and  IB  devoid  of  love 

in  his  heart,  especially  when  the  under  lip  is  larger,  and  more 

projecting  than  the  upper. 

6.  In  proportion  to  the  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  under 
lip,  in  a  person  not  otherwise  deficient  in  the  signs  of  intellect, 
is  the  fancy,  the  sarcastio  wit,  the  coldness  of  heart,  and  tho 
watchful  cunning. 

7.  When  in  a  person  who,  in  other  respects,  e.xhibita  proofs 
of  intellect  and  a  powerful  character,  wc  find,  not  far  from 
the  center  of  the  middle  lino  of  the  mouth,  an  r»pcning  which 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  closes,  and  suft'ers  the  teeth  to  he  seen, 
even  when  the  mouth  is  shut — it  is  a  sign  of  cold,  unmerciful 
severity  and  contemning  malignity,  which  wUl  seek  its  ad- 
vantage by  injury  done  to  others. 

8.  Sharply  delineated  lipless  middle  lines  of  tho 
moath,  which  at  the  ends  turn  upward,  under  an 
(improper)  upper  lip,  wliich,  seen  in  profile,  is 

arched  from  the  nose  (fig.  .38),  are 
seldom  found  except  in  cunning, 
active,  industrious,  cold,  hareh, 
flattering,  mean,  covetous  charac- 
ters. 

9.  He  is  certainly  of  a  base  and  malignant 
deposition  who  laughs,  or  endeavors  to  conceal 
a  laugh,  when  men- 
tion is  made  of  the 
BuflTerings  of  a  poor 
man  or  the  failings  ^^-  "*• 

of  a  good  man.      Such  characters  have  com- 
monly  little  upper  or  under  lip,  a  sharply  delineated  middle 


rig.  88. 
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Ime  of  the  mouthy  wliith  at  both  ends  turns  disagreeably  up- 
ward (tig.  39),  and  fearful  teeth. 

10.  A  small  narrow  mouth,  under  a  small  nostril,  with  a 
circularly  arche<l  forehead  (fig.  40),  is  always  easily  intimi- 
dated, fearful,  feebly  vain,  and  ineltK^uent.  li  atx'ompauied 
by  large,  projeeting,  dull  eyes,  and  an  oblong,  l>ony  chin,  the 
signs  of  iml>e<'ility — especially  if  the  mouth  be  open — ai-e  still 
more  decisive.  Bat  if  it  only  approaches  to  this  conforma- 
tion, the  character  is  economical,  usefid,  and  prudent. 


THE   CHIK. 

When  the  chin  decisively  indicates  goo<l  sense,  the  whole 
will  certainly  have  the  character  of  discernment  and 
understanding.  That  oliin  decisively  indicates  good 
sense  which  is  somewhat  incurve<l,  or  indented  in 
tluf  middle,  of  wliich  the  mider  part  somewhat  pro- 
jt'cts  (fig,  41),  which  is  marked  with  various  grada- 
tions, incurvations,  and  tines,  and  below  sinks  in 
sotnewhnt  in  tlie  middle.  A  long,  broad,  thick  chin 
— I  speak  of  the  bony  chin — is  only  found  in  rude, 
Fig.  41.       harsh,  proud,  and  violent  persons* 

THK    FORKIIEAD   AXD   IfODTH. 

Obflervo  the  forehead  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  coim- 
tenance,  when  you  would  discover  what 
a  man  is  by  natuiv,  or  what  he  may  l>e- 
cotno  according  to  his  nature — and  the 
nH>ii<»nlcss  closed  month,  when  you 
woukl  know  what  he  actually  is.  The 
ojK'M  inouih  shows  the  present  moment 
oi'  habit  uality.  A  calm,  uncontracted, 
unconst ruined  mouth,  with  well-propor- 
linned  lijv«,  un<ler  a  ch.aracteri.*tic,  re- 
triaiing,  tnild,  temler,  easily  movable, 
fnn'ly  line<l,  not  loo  shar|dy  pointed 
fon«head,  sLould  bo  revered  as  sacred 
(%  4a). 
rig. «. 
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Fig.  <a. 


Fig.  44.       •!> 


STUPIDITY 

1.  Every  countenance  is  stupid,  the  mouth  of  which  ,^  seen 
in  profile,  is  so  broad  that  the  distance  of  the  eye,  measuring 
from  the  upper  eyelid  to  the  extreme  comer  of 

the  mouth,  is  only  twice  that  breadth. 

2.  Every  countenance  is  stupid,  the  xmder 
part  of  which,  reckoning  from  the  nose,  is  divided 

by  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth 
into  two  equal  parts  (fig.  43). 

3.  Every  countenance  is  stupid, 
the  under  part  of  which,  taken  from 
the  end  of  the  nose,  is  less  than  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  (fig.  44) ;  if 
it  is  not  stupid,  it  is  foolish. 

4.  Every  countenance  is  stupid, 
the  firm  under  part  of  which  is  con- 
siderably longer  and  larger  than 
either  of  the  two  upper  parts  (fig.  45). 

5.  The  greiater  the  angle  is,  which  the  profile  of  the  eye 
forms  with  the  mouth,  seen  in  profile  (fig.  46),  the  more  feeble 
and  dull  is  the  understanding. 

6.  Every  countenance  is  by  nature  dull  and  stupid,  the  fore- 
head of  which,  measured  with 
a  pliant  close-fitting  measure, 
is  considerably  shorter  than 
the  nose,  measured  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  end  of  the 
forehead ;  though  measured 
perpendicularly,  it  should  be 
of  the  same  length  (fig.  47). 

7.  Every  countenance  is  stu- 
pid in  which  the  distance  from 
the  comer  of  the  eye  to  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  the  nos- 
tril is  shorter  than  from  thence 
to  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
(fig.  48). 
8.  Every  countenance  is  stupid  in  which  the  eyes  are  di*- 


V\g.  46. 
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3.  If  the  manner  of  walking  of  a  woman  be  disgnsting,  «!&• 
cidedly  disgusting,  not  only  disagreeable,  but  impetuous,  with- 
out dij^nity,  contemptible,  vorjjing  sideways — Itt  neither  her 
beauty  aUure  thee  to  her,  nor  her  uuderstaiKliii^  deceive  thee, 
nor  the  confidence  she  may  seem  to  repose  in  thee,  betray  thee. 
Her  mouth  will  be  like  her  gait ;  and  her  conduct  harsh  and 
false  like  her  mouth.  She  will  not  thank  thee  for  all  thou 
mayest  do  for  her,  but  take  feaiiul  revenge  for  the  slightest 
thing  thou  mayest  omit.  Compare  her  gait 
with  the  lines  of  the  forehead,  and  the  wrin- 
kles about  the  mouth,  and  an  astonishing 
conJbrmity  will  be  discovered  between  them. 
4-  Women  with  rolling  eyes,  tenderly  mov- 
able, wrinkly,  reluxed,  almost  hanging  skin, 
arched  nose,  ruddy  cheeks,  seldom  motion- 
less mouth,  a  conspicuous  under-i'hin,  a  well- 
rounded,  wrinkly,  tender  skujiied  forehead 
(fig.  49),  are  not  only  of  persuasive  speech, 
prolific  in  imagination,  ambitious,  and  distin- 
guished for  capacious  memory,  but  also  by 
riR.  49.  nature  extremely  inclined  to  gallantry,  and 

rfaailj  ibrget  themselves  notwithstanding  all  their  good  sense. 


hr 


CAunoif. 

Be  on  your  guard  against  every  one  who  speaks  mildly  and 
)ftly,  and  writes  harshly;  against  him  who  speaks  little,  and 
writes  much ;  against  every  one  who  speaks  little,  and  laughs 
much,  and  whose  laughter  is  not  fi^ee  from  supert-iliousness  and 
contempt.  Such  cbaractcra  are  distinguished  by  short  fore- 
heads, snubbed  noses,  very  small  lips,  or  projecting  under  lips, 
large  eyes,  which  never  can  look  directly  at  you,  and  ospe- 
^eially  broad  harsh  jaw-bones,  with  a  projecting,  in  the  under 
part,  firm  fat  chin. 

Tire    SMTLE. 

He  who  gains  on  you  in  a  smile,  and  loses  in  a  laugh — who, 
without  smiling,  appears  to  smile  condescendingly,  and  when 
silent  conciliates  to  bim  all  around  him — who  when  he  smilea 
or  laughs  at  what  is  witty  or  humorous  betrays  no  cold  con- 
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v^mnhiir  d«:ri<ion — who  ^milt's  whh  pleasure  when  he  obEcrves 
tbi  ;oy#  ..->♦*  ir^.xv2Cv,  or  btarf  the  pnise  of  merit — ^will  have 
in  hi*  vhy>:..>jTiomT  uid  hi»  ehAract«-r  tveiything  noble,  eveiy- 

TO  BE   AVOir*En. 

I,  Be  oiTvnci^pevT  as  possil'Io  in  the  pnesence  of  a  corpaleot 
cJx^rrk"  :r.A:u  "srho  cvntiriuallT  fpvaks  lou-i.  aud  ncTer  at  his 
it*?*',  'vVkir.j  T^^Tuid  *::h  nr-Ilimr  eyes:  who  ha^  accustomed 
Lir.-.s*!:*  :•>  :hv  er:er::i!  jsira-le  ol"  }->Iirenessi  and  ceremcfflv; 
arid  wh->  d-vs  eviryrhiaiT  with  *lovenIin«s  and  without 
OTt.i«r.  Ir.  r.:>  rk.«'^r.-i.  siA-rt.  snabbe-l  iK>*«r,  is  Li*  open  month, 
his  t  r*. 'iv:L::j  rr>. f.:r<ri::cv-rr«>iucin^  lonrhta-l.  his  soonding 
*;»n.  art  v\  v.:onir:  a::d  harsisr-ss :  hait-^Tsalitie*  with  preten- 
scs^n  :o  sv.ixrvr-iiiie^vx ;  nalijuity  with  th-e  ertemal  appe«r- 
arxV  ..■:\:vi':ry  arid  ir-.v^i-h^rc'^r. 

i.  Av.-.i  eviTv  vy:e  who  disoocTse*  isi  decide*  in  a  stiff 
oor?Kri:vx-.i  r.-.ir.r.<r.  sixakizi:  I-x:.l  a::!  ftLrill.  ar-i  witboot  list- 
«;r.ir.i:  to  -ar*:  i<  siid  by  vther?;  whrY*  eyes.  then,  become 
lar^-  Av.i  r.:.'Tv  tr.;iv:iz^:  hi*  eyttr:w>i  tuvTv  bristly;  his 
\iir.>  ~*-.r\  >«iy.ir.j:.  hi*  '^r-ur  ".-.y-  tuore  airazf«>c-i:  his  ne^ 
*wv"*;::  r.:>  hirjis  o:«ciohi".i — ir,i  wb.\  as  sn.V'a  as  he  stA 
dv^'wr,  Svvtuo*  «»"r:*v(3.*Iy  owi ; — wtoste  eyes  aad  lif*.  as  it 
wiTV,  rtvwii.  wbcr.  hi  I*  :z:emy.:<«i  Vy  tie  ^sexpaned  pres- 
ecicv  V-:'  i  irrva;  ru-ar:  >»  T-n:  i*  thy  rri^si 

rKtN"Ki:ss. 

TVfTv  r*  r.v»  *tt«rr.:i\«\;::«  ::.:v.i.^-r  wr.c  dx**  ar<  show  thit 
be  is  <-^'h  S;tw\tx-::^  tK  ty^Vr'.Tis  iv..t  :h<  .ii-so^-ct  of  the  fore- 
head t,'  tS'  r\>v.  IftV.'cri  r*  :>.;tv  r>;  iz.'i<ctat>:css  or  cavi- 
tits.  T*, f.vr, r.xr.t  v^r  i:xT'j;y.  ^^  sTi".  «***  ir  t-ai^  i:^  :he  whole 
cv.'cvt<rji:xx\.  t':<  ^r-.-\-  :v.v\  sv.i  ir.  i"  tit  a.:«s  aad  OfWfa- 
t >.-<:.*  ^-t*  :>.<  -v.:-.t.  vr  t>-<  t>.-,v.V.vT — ;>ji;  is  tht  =as  who  will 
:v«  S:  >it:-.>f-.vt  *:th."-t  tr^T\  v'-sar.  .i-iritc,  <:vc:«eq'aeav.  and 

'  WKvxvr,  '•::Kx:t  sv;.v.-.  v,:*:,  i>  a.v'^a :c&:«i  to  kx>k  on 
*x-  b.*s  N,>;,u>  V'.juk  :<.\;>  .  a;-.L  ^rRci-sr  vC  iirti  cr  low 
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statnrc,  a  boTred  back,  and  an  oblique,  contemptuons  laugb — 
him  avoid,  notwithstanding  all  his  acnteiuwH,  knowk-dge,  and 
wit,  as  a  false  and  mean  person,  destitute  of  honor,  shameleBs, 
crafty,  and  self-interested. 

2,  Avoid  great  eyes  in  small  countenances,  with  small  noses, 
in  persons  of  little  size  (fig.  50),  who,  when  they  laugh,  evi- 
dently Aiow  that  they  are  not  choertul — and  amid 
all  the  joy  they  seem  to  manifest  at  your  pres- 
ence, can  not  conceal  a  nialicioma  smile. 

3.  Large,  bulky  persons,  with  pmall  eyes; 
ound,  full-hanging  eheeks,  puffed  liji8,  and  «  ehin 
resembling  a  purse  or  bag;  who  are  eontinually 
occupied  with  their  own  corpulence;  M'ho  are 
always  hawking,  spitting,  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco,  blowing  their  noses,  and  on  every  occa- 
sion consult  their  owii  ease  without  regard  to  others — are,  in 
reality,  frivolous,  insipid,  powerless,  vain,  inconstant,  impru- 
dent, conceited,  voluptuous  characters,  difBcult  to  guide,  whieh 
desire  much  and  enjoy  little — and  whoever  enjoys  little,  givea 
Ktlle. 

4.  However  bitelligent,  learned,  acute,  or  usefid  a  man  may 
be,  if  he  continually  estimales,  or  seems  to  estimale  his  own 
value;  if  he  attects  gravity  to  conceal  the  want  of  internal, 
active  power;  if  he  walks  with  measured  step,  never  forget-- 
ting  «eif  for  even  a  moment,  but  exhibiting  se^  in  his  head, 
in  his  neck,  in  his  shoulder-blade;  and  yet,  in  reality,  is  of  a 
light,  inconsiderate,  and  maliciouS  disjwsition,  and  as  soon  as 
he  is  alone  lays  aside  all  dignity,  gravity,  and  self-display, 
thongh  at  no  time  his  egotism — he  will  never  be  thy  friend. 


CAmOKB, 

1.  "When  a  hasty,  rough  man  is  mild,  calm,  and  courteous 
to  thee  alone,  aud  continually  endeavoi-s  to  smile,  or  excite  a 
smile,  say  to  thyself — "  we  can  have  notliing  in  eommon'" — 
and  hastily  turn  from  him,  before  he  can  make  the  Hues  and 
wrinkles  of  his  countenance  again  pleasing  to  tliee.  The  line 
or  wrinkle  of  the  forehead,  and  that  of  die  cheeks,  which  im- 
mediately precede  his  artificial  counterfeiting,  and  which,  in 
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ALEXANDER  WALKER'S  SYSTEM. 

Alexander  Walker,  of  Englund,  a  writer  of  some  note  on 
anatomical  and  physiological  subjects,  and  author  of  ''  Inter- 
marriage," "  Woman,"  "  Beauty,"  etc.,  has  also  given  to  the 
world  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  entitled  "  Physiognomy 
founded  on  PhyHiology."  We  shall  allow  him  the  same  privi- 
lege as  we  have  givtn  Lavater,  letting  him  epcak  Im-  himself 
by  means  of  some  extracts  from  Iiis  works ;  prcniisiug  that 
while  he  rejects  phrenology  as  a  system,  he  admits  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  located  in  the  forehead,  the  moral  sentiments  m  the 
coronal  region,  or  tophead,  and  the  propensities  (or  passions, 
as  he  calb  them)  in  the  backhead.  It  is  his  misfortune  that 
he  can  not  recognize  distinct  organs  for  distinct  faculties — 
that  he  can  not  locate  the  individual  functions  of  the  riiind, 
and  we  will  not  stop  here  to  quarrel  with  hira  about  his  shortr 
comings.  We  find  much  to  commend  in  his  book,  as  well  as 
tome  things  which  we  can  not  indorse.  The  reader  will,  we 
trust,  subject  his  views  and  ours  alike  to  the  tc'St  of  the  moat 
critical  examination.  The  following  illustrated  piissagcs  will 
convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  main  points  of  his  system : 

GKXEEAJ.    RULES. 

1,  The  face,  physiognomically  considered,  is  primarily  tho 
organ  and  sign  of  setisoUion  /  but 

2,  Its  muscular  parts  being  all  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
it  thus  becomes  also  the  organ  of  volition^  the  state  of  these 
parts  beautifully  indicating  the  acts  of  the  organs  on  which 
they  depend. 

3,  In  studying  the  face  in  particular,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
Benre  the  predominance  of  one  of  these  indications  over  the 
other.  Some  countenances  express  great  sensiljility  and  Uttle 
voluntary  power.  Hence  the  vulgar  often  point  out  a  species 
of  beauty  in  countenances  which  they  nevertheless  grant  to 
have  little  expression.  Now  the  truth  in  this  cane  i»  explained 
by  the  rule  that  some  countenances  present  beautifully  formed 
organs  of  sense,  and  perhaps  much  sensibility,  but  no  strongly 
delineated  muscular  parts,  and  consequently  no  proof  of  pow- 
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erful  mental  operation ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  little  ex- 
preasion.  Other  countenances  present  strong  innscular  traits 
and  much  expression,  but  less  beautifully  formed  organs  of 
sense,  and  less  sensibility. 

Some  nations,  as  those  of  the  East  Indies,  possess  the  former 
of  these  characters,  namely,  a  fine  oval  face,  beautUuUy  shajied 
eye«  aad  nose,  and  lips  admirably  euned,  and,  along  with 
these,  much  sensibility;  yet  they  have  little  ejcpression,  be- 
cause the  muscular  parts  of  their  face  are  scarcely  apparent, 
and  correspondingly  they  have  a  remarkably  small  cerebellum. 
Thb  observation  is  also  in  general  applicable  to  the  faces  of 
women  compared  with  those  of  men.  Other  nations,  again, 
«6  those  of  Europe,  possess  the  last  of  these  chancteristics,  vix., 
strong  muscular  traits  and  much  expression,  but  less  beauti- 
fully formed  organs  of  sense  and  less  sensibility.  Such  also 
is,  in  general,  the  case  with  regard  to  the  faces  of  men  com- 
pared with  those  of  women. 

4.  Mental  operation  can  be  direcfit/  indicated  only  by  the 
suj>erior  part  of  the  head  in  which  the  organ  [organs]  of  men- 
tal operation  is  [are]  situated ;  but  the  organs  of  sense  in  the 
face  do  iWirsotfy  present  Indications  of  mental  operations,  be- 
cAUff  the  acts  of  the  will,  Mhich  their  muscular  parts  obey, 
never  take  place  unless  preiH>de«i  by  mental  <^>eration. 

5.  With  rvganl  lo  each  of  the  organs  of  sense,  coarse  or  de- 
fective construction  indicates  coarse  or  defective  sen^bility; 
iUid,  on  the  contrary,  delicate  and  perfect  constmction  indi- 
cates delicate  and  |H»rfcct  sensibility. 

<k  Tl>e  primary  purposes  of  the  mouth  and  nose  being  ani- 
maK  H  is  also  obvious  that  their  primary  cxpressioiis  are  equally 
so;  but  as  in  tins  case  the  «crvos  which  aetnate  them  appear 
to  be  the  common  tut  >  there  is  a  great 

tendency  to  8ym|Mithy  t  .  ., ..    .  .  .igans— even  the 

fi»g\?r»  ex|»auding  with  the  eyes  in  wonder,  it  is  further  obvious 
that  the  Ninu'  actiutiH  which  exprt^s  animal  pasBioQ  and  enuK 
tion  will  aocoini^iny,  auvl  therefore  cxprces,  intellectiial  pas- 
sion and  enuktion. 

T.  The  primary  pur]**^"^^*  of  the  eye  and  «ar  being  abo  inteW 
Uciual,  it  is  likovimt  obvious  tliat  tlteir  fNcinuiy  ex^vanooa 
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are  equally  so ;  but,  as  in  this  case,  the  nerves  which  actuate 
them  (the  eye  alone  admitting  of  much  of  thia)  appear  to  be 
the  common  nerves  of  motion,  and  as  there  everywhere  exists 
this  tendency  to  sympathy  in  organs,  it  is  likewise  obvious 
that  the  same  actions  which  express  intellectual  emotion  and 
passion  will  accompany,  and  therefore  express,  animal  i*motion 
and  passion.  And  in  all  these  expressions,  the  evident  subject 
of  emotion  or  passion  will  render  clear  the  animality  or  intel- 
lectuality of  its  character. 

Thtut,  so  far  a^  the  animal  organs  of  sense  are  purely  organs 
of  sense,  their  indications  are  exclusively  animal;  and  so  far 
as  the  intellectual  organs  of  sense  are  purely  organs  of  sense, 
their  indications  are  exclusively  intellectual ;  but  so  far  as  both 
these  kinds  of  organs  are  organs  of  expression,  their  indications 
arc,  in  the  animal  organs,  primarily  animal,  and  secondarily 
or  pympatbetically  intellectual,  and,  in  the  intellectual  organs, 
primarily  intellectual,  and  secondarily  or  8}^npatheticaIly 
animal. 

THE    MOUTir. 

The  tongue  is  the  proper  organ  of  taste ;  but  as  it  is  always 
concealed  from  our  view  by  the  lips,  and  as  the  lips — of  all 
parts  of  the  body  possessing  the  most  exqmsite  sense  of  touch 
— always  bear  an  analogy  in  their  form  and  delicacy  to  tlie 
tongue,  they  may  be  considered  as  also  representing  the 
organ  of  taste,  and  as  itidicating  its  extent,  accuracy,  and 
'delicacy,  and  consequently  the  passions  which  are  dependent 
[upon  it. 

Large  lips  always  indicate  greater  capacity  with  regard  to 
ptaste  and  its  associated  desires.  Hence,  in  the  negro,  who  ex- 
cels in  that  sense,  the  lips  are  greatly  devel- 
oped, and  the  sensibility  as  to  taste  greater. 
Narrow  and  linear  Ups  always  indicate  less 
capacity  of  taste  and  its  associated  desires. 
The  horizontal  width  of  the  lips  indicates 
the  permanence  of  these  fimctions;  their 
*'  *'        vertical   extent,  the   intensity.     Lips  with 

ic,  irregular,  and  ill-defined  outline  (fig.  54)  always  indi- 
[cftte  a  corresponding  rudeness  of  these  functions.     Lips  with 
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fine,  roinilsT,  wolKlofinoil  ouiiino  jfis:.  55V  on  the  cootnrj', 
always  iiuUo:ito  »  ^vnv-i]v>?»il!njr  «loli«.aey  of  these  functions. 

Ix^th  iho  r.ose  an  J  mouth  have  intellec- 

T"         v_-— '    tual   symp;iTiiit -i   aud   assix-iation*,   though 

•^55*  ~^       tho>o  :»rt'  si\>  r.  IsTy.  not  ]«riniary  effei'ts.  and 

^         thi-y  wi'I  ioi>^v.;i:i:Iy  atfopl  c*'rT>e#|<»nding 

' )  ^        iv.Ju:iv.ov.<.     A"!  :ho  j'srt*  co!infetf«.l  with 

:V.o  :.»wi  r  '.iv.-  :ir\.-  ;ic::r.;r  j  art*.     The  under 

*  **      '  ''  '"     *.tv:V.  ;•-.:  .  ".1  iV.o  •.::•:< r:  ;hv  :.-»R;^e.  which 

i*  N'.oiv.  ,^-'.  :Vo  vaI;:!.    i.Vvo:  :»:: :  :hv  v.r.-iir  l:p  upon  the 

urivr-.  "v.     N\\\  ./."  :'•  .s^   r/.ovirsj  »v:;rt>  :-.rt  v.r.  Ivr  the  infln- 

iv..^:  v:'  :>c  w:"  ;  ar.i  *vir.  tr.tir  :'ri'U-ncy  to 

,'  ^  ;4n:  ::•..:■.;*:<:■>   .'.i-j't*:.      Aovvr.iir.j'.v  we  find 

^-'  .^-         : •  ;i:  : :  .  v.:  .:i r  .:v  :>  rr.:-:  u-i  :r.  :r.a:  ^r^eciea 

s/'vos-i-.  V — ->  ::>  ::  :V.".:V.-.    iLvrTrLr-aiument 

.■."  *  •-■  ':  .  :.-.•  v      T".--  ~r.  :-;r  ".:•   "r-irToIowd, 

...  .".,       ....^,„-^ ;..  :_  .-_^;.<  -■^.-  i':,i^r.>v  of  ac- 
r»  s;.      v;  .-  ^    ..:■_ 

V^:'- .-  ■■.■• "..- '  ■  ■■  ■.  .  -.'.v-,-^^-  "7 — . v. .•■■■. ■.:rr''''"r.  .'.•sircand 
Axv:>'.'"-  •••  .  ,-■:■■,,•-.•■  ■  :•■.  ■-.  :-..  :". -r.-.r.  ir  ^  tz: verted. 
.-  .^\....  .:      .  ....  :^.:   •-    .--  ;-  -"-..  "r:-.-      "j*-,^  Tormer 

»i\;-v.  ■  '.V       ■    .    »  -•    ■    j-.-.:r  ■•-..-•:  :>•.  '  i::e  r.  =.  anger. 

\         ^     ^-  -   •  -     ;  V:   -:":  r;:r  iT^  a^jng 

-  •-.  .;^  ^-  ,..    .■■    -"-.    i---,.-.  -. -,i.k>:ts.  rr  3ef« 
^  -.■■-•.:•    -v    T- .  •:-.-.-': !>:->. :t-:  riali:e. 

.•.■-"".^•.•«  •■     ■ -J  "    •■  .  -  -..L-iis     A.'.---rli;^'y  we 
'     ■-  '.     ■    •-     .    >;',-:. '.r- >-•:".■  T»£v'<rre 

■  :'.•.•  ■  -.  T^--    ■».   i.--.  ■>  -:-;  — 1  -ic-.e 
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When  tl»e  under  lip  is  placed  over  the  developed  portion  of 
the  upper  (tig.  61),  it  SMhHtitutes  active  determination  for  pas- 
sive impression.  Whoever  thus 
places  the  under  lip  over  the 
upper  Lip,  will  ins^tantly  experi- 
ence the  pa.'ision ;  and  nothing 
can  better  est.iblipli  the  truth 
of  these  indication.*. 

Flir.  60.       Flff.  61.  T-<  II    .t  11         Fix.  4B.    FIc.  <>. 

■  *  For  all  thw  reasons  alreudy    "«  ""•   '»'• 

assigned,  it  will  be  evident  that  when  both  lips  are  consider- 
ably developed  (fig.  62),  a  chanicter  both  actively  and  pas- 
sively volnpluous  exists.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that 
when  both  lips  are  but  little  developed  (fig.  63),  a  character 
proportionally  ijpposcd  tn  the  preceding  exists.  The  sensual 
character  is  most  strongly  expressed  where,  not  merely  the  col- 
ored portion,  but  the  whole  of  the  lips,  to 
their  attachments  beyond  the  gum.H,  protrude 
or  hang  forward  (fig.  64).  Where,  on  thtr 
contniry,  the  lips  arc  gently  held  in,  or  drawn 
backward,  or  toward  the  angles,  whatever 
m:iy  be  their  expression  of  passion,  it  is  under 
*■  control,  and  a  character  of  coolness  and  pre- 
cision is  proportionally  given  (fig.  65).  This  is  particularly 
marked  by  a  depression  extending  downward  and  outward 
from  each  angle  of  the  mouth,  till  it  is  lAst  on  eacli  side  of  the 
chin,  or  rather  diffused  under  the  ci»Iored  part  of  the  lip,  and 
by  a  corresponding  elevation  over  the  depression  at  the  anoxic. 


THS   NOSK. 

The  short  or  upturned  nose  is  evidently  calculated  to  re- 
ceive rapid  impressions,  and  of  course  to  lead  to  correspond- 
ingly rapid  eraotiona;  and  it  therefore  indi- 
cates the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  sought. 
The  long  and  drooping,  or  overhanging  nose 
18  evidently  calculated  slowly  to  receive  im- 
pressions, and  of  course  with  corresponding 
^'  '*■    ''   slowness  to  lead  to  emotions;  and  it  there- 

fore indicates  the  reserve  with  which  they  are  sought.    Width 
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nose  indicates  the   petTnanenoe   of  its  fonctions;  its 

their  intensity. 

Consistently  with  the  mere  phyBical  oapabilitf 
of  the  short  or  uptunied  nose  to  receive  rapid 
impressions,  and  to  lead  to  rapid  emotions,  per- 
sons with  such  a  nose  are  generally  quick  and 
pert.  ConsiateBtly  with  the  mere  physical  capa- 
bility of  the  long  and  drooping  nose  slowly  lo 
receive  impresijions  and  lead  to  emotions,  per- 

th  such  noses  are  more  reserved  in  character. 


THE    KYK, 

An  eye  of  great  magnitude  mdicatea  a  capacity  of  receiving 
lltMV  pi>werfiil  sensatiouji  of  vision ;  because  the  power  of  all 
0|g*ii«,  equally  healthy,  is  ever  in  proportion  to  their  develop- 
HMHfti     A  Hinall  eye,  on  the  contrary,  presents  less  capacity  in 

Width  of  the  eyes  indicates  the  permanence  of  their  fiino- 
UuUMl  iKeir  height,  intensity.  Eyelids,  therefore,  which  are 
^ttii'.'v  »'S|»Hntied,  bo  as  to  give  a  round  form  to  the  eye,  ro- 
h  lU  appefirance  in  the  cat,  owl,  etc.,  indicate  intensity 

•  |.or\"eption,  but  little  sensibility. 

oil  tlie  contrary,  which  nearly  close  over  the  eye, 
itience  and  less  keen  perception,  but  greater  sen- 
o,  when  the  eyes  receive  too  strong  impressiona 
qht  of  the  sun,  the  eyelids  are  more  approximated; 

,  when  a  beloved  object  is  l)efore  us,  and  the 

(illcd  with  itrt  image,  the  eyelids  gradually  close. 

^  4<l»row,  by  its  niottons,  adds  to  the  depth  of  the 

1  Hrrutiny  and  disctrnruent;  because  such  mo- 

ptiT)  a  voluntary  fmjjIoyuKnt  of  cert^iin  muscles, 

'  \  to  adapt  the  eye  to  the  objct-ts  examined. 

.  lily  elevated,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  the 

.  .IV  thought. 


vAii  of  the  ear,  like  that  of  all  other  organi, 
im  greater  capability.    It  is  probable,  how- 
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ever,  that  its  Busceptibility  of  impression  also,  in  porno  mca- 
sore,  depends  on  its  general  thinness,  since  we  find  that  aui- 
mals  of  very  acute  ear  have  the  organ 
not  only  large,  hut  very  thin,  as  in  the 
cat,  hare,  rat,  mouse,  bat,  etc. 

An  ear  presenting  numerous  eleva- 
tions and  depressions,  and  finely  elabo- 
rate, is  always  more  delicate — a  circmn- 
Btance  which  presents  its  own  explica- 
tion. An  ear  wliich  is  imelaborate,  or  presents  rather  one 
general  concavity  than  many  will-dtfined  elevations  and  de- 
pressions, is  rarely  possessed  of  delicacy.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  difference  between  animals  and  men. 


Fig.  :o. 


W 


Fig,  TL 


THK   CHIN    AXD    tAWS. 

It  is  peculiarly  remarkable  that  the  projection  of  the  occiput 
on  which,  as  I  have  paid,  depends  the  exercise  of  passion  [pro- 
pensity], corresponds  aeciirately  with  the  projection  of  (he 
alveolar  processes  and  teeth,  or  rather  of  the  lips,  on  wliich 
depend  the  gratification  and  expression  of  passion;  so  that  the 
prominence  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain  may  always  be 
predicated  from  the  prominence  of  that  part  of  the  face. 

The  breadth  of  tlje  cerebellum  corresponds  to  the  breadth 
of  the  face  over  the  cheek-bones,  or  the  prominences  of  the 
cheeks ;  and  the  length  of  the  cereliellum  corresponds  to  the 
lengtli  of  tlie  lower  jaw  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  chin  to 
the  angle.  From  the  cheek-bones  arises  the  greater  portion 
of  one  of  the  most  important  muscles,  the  masseter,  whicli  is 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  placing  it  thereby  under 
the  control  of  the  cerebellum ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  thi 
breadth  of  the  cerebellum,  on  which  the  permanence  of  its 
function  depends*,  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the  fixed 
bones,  and  that  the  length  of  the  cerebellum,  on  which  th«' 
inten*iity  of  its  function  depends,  corresponds  to  the  length  of 
the  movable  lione.* 


•  We  call  pnrticiilar  attention  to  Mr.  Walker's  remarks  in  thin*  wction, 
•a  we  ■hiUl  bftve  much  to  nay  in  the  following  chapters  on  the  Bubject  to 
whidi  they  relate. 
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DR.   REDFIELD'S  SYSTEM. 

J.  W.  Redfield,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  a  ey»- 
tem  of  physiognomy  more  elaborate  and  fiiUy  wrought  out  in 
its  dotailfl  than  that  of  any  one  of  his  pi-cdecessors.  This  sys- 
tem, however,  has  never  liecn  given  to  the  public  in  full.  The 
uulhor's  *'  OutlineB  of  a  New  Sygtem  of  Phywognomy" — now 
out  of  print— ig  merely  what  its  title  indicates,  and  is  devoted 
muinly  to  the  pnxclicul  illustration  of  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  sigus  of  ehjiraoter.  It  fumiBhcs  no  clew  to  his  the- 
ory. His  "Twelve  Qualities"  is  hardly  more  than  an  intro- 
duction to  his  system;  and  his  "Comparative  Physiognomy" 
looks  to  the  uninitiatc<l  very  much  like  a  collection  of  fanciful 
sjH'Culatidiis.  We  are  indebted  t«j  Mrs.  II.  S.  SejTnour,  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  an  accomplished  teacher  of  his  system,  for  the 
following  brief  sketcl^  which  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  its 
ualient  points  tliau  any  abstract  we  could  make  up  from  hia 
published  works. 

It  will  be  j^een  by  the  careful  reader  of  the  following  chap- 
t<<rH,  that  while  we  do  not  indorse  his  nystem  as  a  whole,  we 
IM:'knowlcdge  the  value  of  Dr.  Hcdfiehl's  labors  and  the  cor- 
ructufiut  of  many  of  his  conclusions.  With  these  few  intn.>duc- 
lory  romarkB  we  leave  the  following  sketch  to  speak  for  itsell 

AJiALTSIS    OF    MAN. 

To  gain  ft  con*ect  knowledge  of  man,  or  of  physiognomy  ad 
an  i-«poncnt  of  man,  we  must  learn  to  analyze  him. 

\  In  I  111!  titTit  place,  we  must  consider  man  tus  a  tohole — as 
|H»iifti<MMin^  inrlividuality,  unity. 

\^  llut  Nccoudly,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  duality — as  di- 
vIdiMl  length  wL!>e  into  right  and  letl  sides.  Man  has  two 
uriiiN,  lv\»>  legs,  two  eyes,  two  eai's,  and  all  the  phrenological 
tUHitMN  iiro  tlnublc  The  two  sides  are  representative  of  male 
Mtid  li'Miule,  ponitive  and  negative.  The  right  side  is  feminine, 
mtd  K'linw  to  luve  or  affection.  The  left  side  is  mascidine,  and 
I^U'VM  III  itfitdom  or  intelligence.  If  any  faculty  or  sign  of  a 
(i^ti^iiUy  bi'  lurger  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  or  face,  it  indi- 
^\k:%  ihiil  tliut  faculty  has  a  stronger  action  in  reference  to 
k|^^  v«  i*tn»(^tion  than  to  wisdom  or  Intellligence,  and  vicevertCL 
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S.  IklAN  may  be  considered  as  divided  intoyoMr,  by  means 
of  lemperamtnts,  not  form.  The  tcrn/tcrauients  indicate  tem- 
pers. A  lIlan'^^  prevailing  temper  is  indicated  by  Ids  temperor 
fMnts.    There  are /our  temijerunieuts,  viz. : 

1.  The  Choieric,  which  is  hot  and  dry. 

2.  The  Sanffuiney        **      hot  and  moist. 
8.  The  Melancholic^    "      coM  and  dry. 
4.  Tlie  Phkffmulic,      "      culd  and  luoist, 

1.  TuK  CiioLEKic  Temperament. — This  temperament  indi- 
cates a  (eotf/er  \\  hicb  is  fiery  and  flasheni  like  lijrhtnin;.?.  It  is 
Conne<.'ted  with  the  brain  and  the  nervous  «*ystein.  Its  absolute 
amonnt  is  indicated  by  the  abundance,  length,  and  finnness  of 
the  hair  of  the  head.  Its  predominance  over  the  other  tempera- 
'neuts  is  indicated  by  the  hair  growing  low  on  the  ibrchcad. 
The  mane  of  the  lion  and  tif  the  horse  is  its  indication  in  them. 

2.  The  Saxuuine  TEMPEnAMENT  is  energetic,  enthusiastic, 
and  efficient,  and  is  connectetl  with  tlie  arfen'al  blood — tlie 
red  blood ;  and  m  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  lungs,  and  llio 
length  and  strength  of  the  finger  an<l  toe  nails,  and  of  tlie  hoof 
ia  animals.  By  length  of  the  nails  is  meant  the  distance  of 
the  root  of  the  nail  from  the  end  of  the  finger.  Wlien  this 
temjK'i'ament  predominates  there  will  be  great  heat  and  mois- 
ture, as  in  the  negro ;  but  its  absolute  strength  is  uidicated 
by  the  nails. 

3.  The  Melanchouc  or  Bilious  Temperament  ia  con- 
nected with  the  venous  blood  and  the  scredong,  an  the  bile, 
gastric  juice,  etc.  It  inclines  to  pensiveness  and  melancholy, 
loves  pathos  and  eloquence,  and  is  favorable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect.  It  is  indicated  by  coldness  and  tlryneas  of 
the  skin,  and  by  terseness  of  expression,  dry  remarks,  eti". 
Also,  the  higher  and  more  refined  degree  is  indicated  by  tlu 
eissecfthe  lobe  of  the  ear. 

4.  The  Phlegmatic  Temperament  is  connected  -with  the 
rancous  membrane,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  excretions, 
as  pidegm,  perspinition,  etc.  It  disposes  to  ease  and  grace  of 
movement  and  position;  allows  the  feelings  to /low  out;  lakes 
things  cooUy,  inclines  to  laziness ;  b  not  subject  to  injlamma- 
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tory  diseases.  It  muat  l>c  judged  of  by  the  general  appear- 
ance. It  often  gives  lurjjfe  or  broiid  thick  feet  and  bands,  and 
tends  to  fullness  of  flesh  and  to  moisture.  In  its  nio8t  retined 
development,  it  g^ives  gentleness,  ease,  quietness,  and  disposea 
to  domestic  peace  and  amiability. 

The  four  temperaments  con-espond  to  the  four  elements: 
Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water.  The  Choleric  to  T^re,  wliich  is 
a  generic  tenn  including  all  the  imponderables,  viz. :  light, 
heat,  and  floetricity,  with  their  mtuiifestations  in  galvanism, 
magiK'tisn^  ete.  The  J^ngiiine  coiresponds  to  ^iV,  which 
includes  all  roriform  substances  and  ponderable  gases,  most  of 
which  are  included  iu  the  atmospheric  air.  The  Melaticholic 
corresponds  to  £arth,  wliich  inchn^les  all  earthy  substancee,  as 
minerals,  alkalies,  etc.,  and  the  solitl  parts  of  the  body,  whioh 
predominate  in  this  temperament.  The  Phlegmatic  corresponda 
to  Woter^  which  includes  all  the  liquids,  which  are  naturally 
cool  and  moist.  The  use  of  water  and  frequent  bathing  pro- 
mote this  teinjierainent,  and  suppress  the  choleric  and  sanguinci 

Tlic  four  temperaments  have  other  correspondences)  aa 
follows : 


IkamuMESTft. 

CaoLaaio. 

n^mvaa. 

•t«ta.iiciiaua. 

f"*!.**]!**!*. 

To  U>«  fbar  paru  of 
ttedar 

To  th«  ri»4ir  scocons 
ofllic  year. 

Tn  (Im!  lour  ptiriods 
of  life 

Morning. . 

BprJDg. 

CbUdhood. 
AbaorpUon. 

Head 

Forehead 
Anterior..  . 

Noon 

Bummer ..    .. 

TouLta.    . 

Erening.. 

Autamn 

Muibood 

Socrelton 

Abdomen    and  1 
<    lower  exireml-  I 

tlM j 

Moutb  and  Teetb 
Poalorlor 

Night 

WUfter. 

Old  Age. 

Excretion. 

PelriL 

Cbln. 

Cerebennm. 

TothefoarAinetiona 
of  tiie  iKuljr . 

To  Ihfl  foTir  pariB  of 
ihc  Nvly. 

To  ihr  roor  portN  at 

Depoaltkta 

( ('brat  *  upper  1 

rxlri'mllie*.  j 

Chcfk-hooea  i 

(      ami  Noae.   \ 

Middle  Lobe.... 

To  the  four  ><lvl«)oitt 
of  Ihu  bratn  

Although  each  of  the  temperaments  corresponds  to  and  i« 
particularly  connected  with  a  certain  part,  of  the  Inwly,  head, 
or  face,  yet  in  their  a<'tion  they  all  blend  in  every  part,  each 
temperament  running  tlirough  the  whole. 


THE  TWELVE    QUALnTBS. 

Each  one  of  the  faoulties  of  the  mind  has  twelve  ways  of 
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msnifeRtini^  itself,  and  iheae  twelve  ways  of  manifestation  are 
called  tliu  Twdve  Qu:»lities  of  Mind.  Three  of  these  qii:ilitieH  aro 
assigned  to  each  temperament,  or  rather  each  temperament  ia 
made-  up  of  three  qualities.  1.  To  the  choleric  temperament  be- 
long the  qualities  of  Attractiveness,  Repulsiveness,  Endurance. 
(a)  Attractiveness  is  indicated  by  the  mobility  and  plia- 
bility of  the  spine,  and  by  the  softncHS,  finenens,  and  tliinness 
of  akin,  and  also  by  the  exquisiteness  of  the  touch  ;  (b)  Be- 

^puUivtrtess  by  the  length,  strength,  etraitncss,  and  stiffness  of 
the  Bpine;  and,  {<•)  JEftdttrance,  by  the  size  and  fictent  of  the 
brain.     The  ejctent  is  indicated  by  the  convolutions. 

%  To  the  Sfinffume  temperament  belong  Expressiveness, 
Effectiveness,  and  Consciousness. 

(a)  Krprtufsivencss  may  be  called  the  looking-glass  of  the 
mind.  It  l>elong8  to  both  man  and  animals.  It  in  indii-«ted 
by  color  of  the  skin,  hair  and  eyes,  cheeks  and  lips.  Those 
who  have  the  most  of  it  express  everj'  emotioti  in  their  faces 
— can  not  conceal  their  feelings.  Color  and  style  in  dress 
are  also  expressive  of  cljaracrter.  Speech  is  the  highest  mode 
of  expression.  Artificial  language  is  the  dress  of  thought, 
(ft)  Effertiveriess  is  the  power  which  all  the  faculties  of  the 
jnind  have  of  execution,  of  efficiency,  of  bringing  about  results, 
putting  into  practice,  etc.  It  is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  the  hands,  arms^ 

.shoulders,  shoulder-blades,  collar-bones,  and  the  chest.  In  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  effectiveness  is  indicated  rather  by 
the  length  of  the  njiper  extremities  than  the  size,  wliich  rtifera 
more  to  labor,  (e)  Covsciojisness  is  the  power  of  feeling,  and 
knowing  that  you  feel,  pleasure  or  pain — being  aware  of  or 
conscious  of  thcra.  It  does  not  imply  analytical  knowledge  of 
em's  self,  but  knowledge  of  one's  enjoyment  and  suffering ; 
although  it  supplies  a  broad  basis  for  jK'rfect  self-knowledge. 
Consciousness  is  indicated  by  the  voice,  and  is  in  exact  propr)r- 
tion  to  its  loudness  and  melody.  The  richer  and  more  bt*au- 
tifijl  the  voice,  the  greater  the  degree  of  this  quality  which 
belongs  to  all  the  faculties.  Fish  and  insects  have  no  voice, 
and  are  entirely  unconscious  of  suffering.  Woman  has  more 
of  this  quality  than  man. 
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3.  To  the  Milancholic  or  billons  temperament  belong  tha 
qualities  of  Iniprovability,  Activity,  and  Instinctiveness. 

(a)  Improi^abUity  is  that  quality  of  the  mind  which  corwv 
8)>otiils  to  soil  iu  the  earth,  and  indicates  the  siisceptihility  Xo 
cultivation  and  improvement — not  the  power  of  storing  np 
knowledge  and  learning  by  rote,  like  burying  roots  and  seeds 
in  the  ground,  but  the  power  which  the  mind  has  of  applying 
knowledge  to  its  own  growth  and  expansion.  Its  sign  is  the 
size  and  convolutions  of  the  ea.r.  In  some  animals  the  ear  \B 
larger  than  in  man,  but  its  construction  is  simjile^  wliile  in  man 
it  is  always  more  or  less  complicated.  iVIan  has  more  of  Ihia 
quality  than  woman,  (i)  Activity  imlicaies  the  action  of 
the  faculties,  as  quick  or  slow.  It  is  developed  in  the  size  of 
the  lower  extremities  in  man,  and  the  ])osterior  cxtreraitiea 
or  hinder  legs  in  animab,  but  is  chiefly  indicated  by  the  sizo 
of  the  eye  ball  and  sockets  People  with  stout  hips,  thighs, 
and  legs  will  be  more  active  in  bodily  motion,  in  walking, 
running,  etc.,  and  especially  in  the  service  of  the  affectiona 
and  passions ;  but  the  size  of  the  eye  indicates  more  particu- 
larly intellectual  activity.  Insects  whose  eyes  are  ver}'  largo 
in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  evince  a  keeimess  of  apprehen- 
sion and  a  qiuckness  of  the  instinctive  faculties  which  is  re- 
markable. ((')  Instinctiveness  is  indicat^'d  by  gesture.  Those 
who  m.ako  the  most  gestures  in  sj>eaking  have  the  most 
of  it.  The  French  are  good  examples — they  express  much 
by  gesture.  Instinctiveness  seems  to  be  an  adiiptation  of 
motion  to  feeling^  and  acts  involuntarily.  It  is  a  sort  of 
inspiration — the  mind  of  God  given  to  man  and  to  all  the  ani- 
mal creation,  atid  even  in  a  degree  to  the  vegetable — as  in 
the  sensitive  plant,  which  shrinks  from  the  touch;  and  the 
vine,  which  puts  forth  iii^  feelers.  It  knows  without  learning — 
can  not  tell  how  it  knows.    It  is  laigor  in  woman  than  in  man. 

4.  To  the  PlJegmatic  tomj^erameut  belong  the  qualities  of 
Impulsiveness,  Reproductiveness,  an<l  Voluntarines«. 

(</)  Lnp^d»iiKnrss  is  a  sort  of  pro)e<'tile  quality,  and  givea 
the  min<l  an  impetuosity  which  often  produces  great  ra&luiess 
of  action.  Properly  directed  and  balanced,  it  prompts  to  en- 
ergetic action.     It  is  indicated  by  the  fuUncss  and  strength 
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of  the  beard.  (5)  Reprodtictivenes9  indicates  the  power  of 
memory,  which  is  not  a  faculty  by  itself,  but  a  quality  of  all 
iho  faculties.  Reproductiveness  calls  up  the  ji.ast  for  present 
consideration — overhauls  the  store-house  of  knowledge,  and 
selcclu  what  is  required  for  present  use.  It  also  keeps  the 
frelingB  fresh  and  young.  Its  sign  is  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  viscera,  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  bowels,  etc.  It  ia  also 
connected  with  the  mucous  membrane.  When  the  viscera  are 
rmall  and  weak,  there  is  a  luck  of  memory,  as  in  dyspeptics. 
Nearly  all  celclinitcd  men  liave  large  viscera.  This  quality 
rls  poHsessed  by  animals  in  conunon  with  man.  (c)  Voluntari- 
ne«*  is  the  quality  that  gives  to  all  the  facidties  the  poioer  of 
choice  to  act  or  not  to  act.  It  is  the  ojjposite  of  Imj)ul8ive- 
ne^s,  which,  fty  itself,  does  not  deliberate.  Voluntariness  makes 
a  man  avcountahle  for  his  conduct.  It  is  indicated  by  the  eize 
of  the  face.  Animals  have  comparatively  small  faces;  and  in 
those  of  them  whose  f'.WG'?,  are  largest,  a  physiognomical  ex- 
amination will  show  that  only  that  part  of  the  face  is  large 
which  indicates  their  particular  appetites  and  passions;  and 
it  will  be  found  on  observation  that  they  exercise  choice  and 
deliberation  only  in  regard  to  those  appetites  and  passions. 

The  third  quality  of  each  temperomcnt  is  the  most  import- 
ant one — that  to  which  the  other  two  load.  The:  third  of  the 
first  temperament  (the  Choleric)  and  the  third  of  the  last  tem- 
perament (the  Plilegmatic)  are  Endoi-ance  and  Voluntariness. 
These  two,  the  fonuer  relating  to  the  brain  and  the  latter  to 
the  face,  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  qualities,  and  they 
bear  a  most  intimate  relation  to  each  other — Entlurance,  or  the 
braiU)  corresponding  to  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  Voluntariness 
to  the  |>erfectedy>«iV.  The  root  of  the  tree  is  first  in  grow^th, 
and  in  that  sense  the  most  important.  So  of  the  brain.  In 
infancy  and  cliildhood  the  brain  ia  large,  while  the  foco  is  com- 
paratively small.  Afterward  the  face  grows  faster,  till  it  seema 
to  overtake  the  brain ;  and  at  maturity  they  t-orrespond  to 
each  other  in  size,  always  considering  the  rule,  "  other  th'mga 
being  equaL^'  For  it  often  happens  that  the  quality  of  endur- 
ance in  an  individual  surpasses  the  quality  of  voluntarineaa, 
and  then  the  brain  will  be  larger  than  the  face,  and  vice  venoL 
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118.  Gravity. 

Humility,  Apology.  ^^^^B 
B.  FieUon,  Wonder,   Self'                     ^^^H 

^^■.M.  Wfllgbl. 

119.  Mjtgnajilmlty. 

^^H»S.  BtM. 

190.  PrpcUion. 

Jnatlflcatlon.                                   ^^^^B 

^^■iML  FwBM. 

lai-  Cb.'.r'ulncaa. 

S.  Example  and  InfloeiMM.                     ^^^H 

^^Htr.  Conaiatenea 

12^.  OstcnUliuu. 

T.  Admiration.                                       ^^^H 

^^^^■rBBL.  Command. 

li&  Envy. 

^^^B 

^^^BBi.  KououL 

184.  Hatred. 

Y.  Excnraiveneaa.                                       ^^^^H 

^^Hitt.  AdJ.-ctirefL 

UBl  AdbeslreoeM. 

W.  Hospitality.                                             ^^^B 

^^^■'fl.  BabBiii44tloa. 

194.  ApproboUon. 

X.  Buoyancy.                                               ^^^H 

^^H^tL  Cllmhlnff. 

IIT.  PTMerrlng. 

Y.  Ac<)uUiUrcn<^aa.                                    ^^^^1 

^^^^V48i  XaJojoiraL 

188.  EiOnymenL 

Z.  Economy,  SubmlMloB.                        ^^^B 

^^^^  44.  Participles. 

1S9.  Climbing. 

Bulnervlency.                                        ^^^H 

180.  BubatUutloD. 

A.  IndcpondeuoeandFtna-                       ^^^H 

^B               jaqtfm^ 

181.  EquoUiy. 

BOM.                                                                 ^^H 
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CLABSmCATlOy    OF   FACITLTIKS. 

Figs.  t2  and  73  iUustratc  Dr.  Reilficld'j?  classification  and  loca- 
tion of  faculties  and  their  signs  on  the  face.     All  the  faculties 

marked  on  the  profile  and 
those  on  the  left  side  of  the 
'^. -'^fi'O-* .\\.  front-face  are  indicated  in 

the  hones — the  framework 
of  the  face.  Those  on  the 
right  side  have  their  signs 
in  the  muscles.  Those  in- 
dicated by  the  bony  frame- 
work lie  in  strict  classi- 
cal order,  and  have  their 
plfices  in  that  order;  but 
6«»nu'timc3  the  part  of  a 
bone  belonging  to  a  fiwj- 
ulty  is  so  covered  with 
muscle  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  it  there. 
In  that  case  Natnre  hangs 
out  the  sign  in  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  face 
where  it  can  not  be  mista- 
ken, 

Below  the  eye,  the  face, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the 
drawing,  is  di%nded  into 
eiffht  horizontal'  lines  of 
faculties,  witli  eight  facul- 
ties in  each  line,  making 
also  eight  perpendicular 
lines. 

Above  the  eye  are  also 
eight  horizontal  and  eight 
perpendicular  lines  of  fac- 
ulties, while  that  line  indi- 
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eated  behind  the  eye  (language)  forms  a  separate  group,  or  is 
a  connecting  link  between  those  above  and  those  below  the 
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eye.  The  eight  lines  above  the  eye  have  a  peculiar  corre- 
spondcnoc  to  the  ciu;ht  lines  below  the  eye.  Also,  the  eight 
faculties  in  each  perpendicular  and  in  each  horizontal  hue 
have  hiterestiiig  analogies  and  corre!5j>oudencfS  wiih  each 
other.  Those  in  the  horizontal  lines  have  hamionies  of  thirds, 
foiirthsi,  and  fifths,  corresjwnding  to  the  hurmnnjc-s  of  the  niu- 
eical  scale  of  eight  noies,  and  s;huwing  bow  doe]>ly  laid  in  na- 
ture are  those  eight  sounds  of  the  natui-al  scale  and  tluir  Imr- 
mouics, 

PRACnCA.L   EXAXPLES. 

As  a  pmctical  ilhiFtration  of  the  system  thus  pkctched  in 
outline  we  will  lake  up  the  group  of  the  facuitifs  whose  signa 
are  situated^  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  diagrams,  on  the  bono 
of  the  chirj  and  lower  jaw. 

TriE  L0VE.S  AND  TiiK  Wills. — Love,  or  Amativeness^  in  its 
various  fonns,  is  indicated  by  anterior  prominence  of  the  chin 
and  breadth  of  the  lower  jaw  below  the  molar  teeth.  WiU^ 
in  its  various  manifestations,  is  indicated  by  length  or  perpen- 
dicttlar  projection  of  the  same.  The  relation  of  the  Loves  and 
Wills  to  each  other  l*  that  of  opposition  or  contrast.  Com- 
mencing in  the  center  of  the  face,  wo  take  up  the  faculties  of 
Love  and  Will  alternately. 

1.  Congeniality,  the  first  of  the  facnltiea  of  Love  (fig.  72,  ***), 
is  indicated  by  the  anterior  projection  of  the  center  of  the  chin 
[see  initial  cut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter].  Tliis  faculty  de- 
sires a  husband  or  wife  similar  to  one's  self — a  pcHVct  coun- 
terparty and  in  seeking  such  a  one  is  very  likely  to  create  a 
*'  bcati-i»leal,"  such  as  it  can  never  find  in  real  liie.  But  it  is 
counterbalanced  by 

(a)  ICngroasineut^  the  first  faculty  of  the  Will,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  length  of  the  chin  downward  under  Congeniality 
(fig.  72,  "^,  Engrossment  is  the  wish  or  will,  and  the  power 
of  filing  the  mind  on  material  things;  points  downward  to 
the  earth,  looks  at  stern  realities,  draws  Congeniality  away 
from  its  fancied  ideal,  and  teaclies  it  the  cxicllence  and  worth 
of  the  reid.  But  Engrossment  without  the  influence  of  Con- 
geniality would  throw  aside  all  sentiment,  all  ideas  of  conge- 
nial minds  and  spirits,  aqd  wouM  lead  to  gross  materialism 
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in  love,  and  unless  strongly  counteracted  by  the  higher  factil> 
tiee,  in  religion  also. 

2.  Desire  to  be  Loved — the  (second  faculty  of  Love,  is  indi- 
cated by  a  prominence  of  the  chin  on  each  side  of  Congenial- 
ity (fig.  V2,  "') ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  signs 
of  faculties  are  double.  This  faculty  is  thoroughly  selfish  when 
acting  by  itself.  It  cmves  aU  the  love  either  of  one  indi- 
vi<lual  or  of  many.     But  it  is  counteracted  by 

{h)  WiUinfpic»8—\\w  second  faculty  of  Will  (fig.  Y2,  ^^,  is 
indicated  by  length  of  the  chin  downward  under  Desire  to 
be  Loved.  Willingness  is  the  wish  or  will  that  others  also 
aliouM  be  loved  by  those  who  love  us.  It  acts  against  the 
excluHJveness  of  Desire  to  be  Loved,  which  would  absorb  not 
only  all  tlie  conjugal  love  of  the  husband  or  wife,  but  all  the 
social  loves.  On  the  other  hand  Willingness  itself  needs  tlie 
counterbalance  of  Desire  to  be  Loved,  else  it  might  lead  to 
undue  liljcrty,  and  swallow  up  conjugal  love  in  free-love. 
This  fjiculty  is  willing  to  accommodate  others,  and  if  largo 
will  lead  one  to  incommode  himself  for  the  sake  of  otheiB. 
Such  a  one  is  also  ea>^ily  persuaded  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  others. 

3.  Desire  to  Love — the  third  faculty  of  Love  (fig.  72,  '**), 
gives  prominence  to  the  chin  next  to  Desire  to  be  Loved, 
making  tlie  simdl  square  cliin.  Tliis  faculty  loves  those  oppo- 
site to  ourselves  in  ]rosition  of  life,  in  complexion,  tempera- 
ments, etc.  It  also  loves  tnam/,  so  many  that  it  does  not 
know  which  it  loves  best,  or  which  to  choose  for  a  life-partner; 
and  probably  would  never  choose,  were  it  not  assisted  and 
counteracted  by 

(c)  Detertnination— the  third  faculty  of  Will  (fig.  72,  '•^, 
which  gives  downward  length  to  the  chin  under  Desire  to 
Love.  This  latter  is  a  wanderer;  but  Determination  holds 
it  back,  sets  bounds  and  limits  to  it,  saying,  "  Tliua  far,  no 
farther" — enables  it  to  select  one  on  whom  its  love  may  bo 
lavished,  and  to  settle  dovnx  in  a  happy  home.  Determination 
is  large  in  all  decided  and  determined  people.  It  gives  the 
disposition,  and  to  some  extent  the  power,  to  hold  back — to 
restrain  ourselves  and  also  others,  sometimes  proceeding  to 
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Fig.  7*.  —  ViOLKSr  LovB. 


the  rerge  of  tyranny.     It  is  larger  in  manhood  and  ol«l  age 
than  in  ehildliood. 

4.  VHolent  Love  or  Devotion — the  fouitli  factjlty  of  Love 
(fig.  72, '"),  is  indicated  by  the  prominence.'  of  the  chin  next  to 
Desire  to  Love,  giving,  when  large,  \,he  broad  Wjuare  eliin. 
This  faculty,  acting  by  itself,  in- 
vests its  <d>jcct  with  superhuman 
qnalities  and  worshipH  it;  but  i.s 
very  liable  to  become  morbidly 
sensitive  ami  jealous.  And  il'  the 
love  is  not  returned,  or  for  any 
cause  is  withdrawTi   or  changed,  ^  ^* 

paroxysms  of  insanity  may  oc<:ur 
in  which  the  individual  may  do 
violence  to  himself  or  the  object 
of  his  love.  But  this  morbid,  vio- 
lent action  of  the  faculty  is  coun- 
teracted or  prevented  by 

(J)  Stlf-Wm  or  Self- Control— the  fourth  faculty  of  AVill 
(fig.  72, '"),  which  18  indicated  by  length  of  the  cliin  liownward 
under  >'ioleut  Love.  This  is  the  strongest  of  the  faculties  of 
Will,  One  with  it  large  is  self  centered,  self-poi^d,  fielf-poR- 
|.eesi»ed,  has  presence  of  mind  in  times 
of  danger ;  and  however  devoted  he 
may  be  to  the  t)bject  of  love,  will 
not  loflo  liimself  or  hia  senses,  or  be 
thrown  out  of  b.nlance  in  either  mind 
or  l)ody  if  disappointed  ;  nor  will  he 
be  liable  to  insanity  from  ani/  cause. 
Thi*  faculty  gives  ipelgkf  and  dig- 
nity to  the  character,  and  ia  usually 
brger  in  man  than  in  woman.  Its 
lower  action  is  maiiifested  by  throio-  w/ 
iug  one's  self  doirn  in  a  seat  or  on 
Uk"  floor,  aa  a  self  willed  cliild  does,  bearing  down  as  heavily 
as  he  can,  so  that  he  has  to  be  litled  or  dragged  along.  It 
al)M»  manifests  itself  by  gUtutphuj.  Tliese  four  Jucullics  of 
LoA  c  and  Will  are  indicated  in  the  chin  proper,  or  in  the  fi-ont 
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of  the  face ;  the  other  fonr  are  indicated  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  side  of  the  face,  under  the 
molar  and  wisdom  teeth. 

6.  Ardent  Love— the  fifth  faculty  of  Love  (fig.  72,  '**),  is 
indicated  by  brea<lth  of  the  lower  jaw  under  the  small  molars 
and  ni'xt  to  Violent  Love.  It  ia  also  indicated  by  the  breadth 
and  fidlness  of  the  red  part  of  the  lips.  It  imparls  warmth 
and  ardor  to  tbo  whole  cliaracti-r,  bolontrs  to  Friondf-hip  as 
well  as  tn  Love,  and  shows  itself  by  t'Uibracini;  atid  kiss- 
ing.    Allien  large  it  gives  a  love  of  poetry — the  disposition  to 

write  it,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  the  ability.  Its  excessive 
action  is  counteracted  by 

(e)  Abstract  ton — the  fifth  fac- 
ulty of  Will  (fig.  72,"=),  indicated 
by  the  length  of  the  cliin  down- 
ward under  the  small  molars  and 
under  Ardent  Love,  also  by  the 
fullness  of  tlie  muscular  part  of 
lips,  particularly  the  uiulcr  Up, 
below  the  red  of  the  lip — there 
as  in  the  chin,  lying  under  jVrdenI 
Love.  Tliiis  faculty  is  the  power 
of  abstracting  the  mind  <:tr  atten- 
tion from  external  things  and  fix- 
ing it  on  the  internal.  Under  its 
action  a  person  appears  absent-mindt'd,  and  is  often  really  un- 
conscious of  what  is  passing  around  hitn.  It  gives  a  tendency 
to  clairvoyance  and  the  trance  state.  It  induces  cohhiesSy  and 
thus  opposes  Ardent  Love,  which  <^juicken9  the  flow  of  the 
blood  and  induces  warmth.  The  latter  is  very  conscious  of 
the  external  and  scnsitivo  to  the  touch ;  while  the  former,  in 
its  greatest  degree,  is  entirely  imconscious  of  the  external,  and 
entirely  insensiVjlc  to  the  touch,  even  when  the  flesh  is  pricked 
with  pins  or  toni. 

G.  J^07id  Loxic — the  sixth  faculty  of  Love  (fig.  72,  *"),  and 
7.  Love  of  Physical  Beauty — the  seventh  (fig.  72,  "'),  have 
their  Bigus  so  near  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
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them ;  ami,  as  they  arc  usually  either  Knih  larije  or  hnth  small 
in  the  same  individual,  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  theni- 
They  are  indicated  by  breadth  of  the  lower  jaw  under  the 
two  larire  iiu)lars  (fit;.  77),  and  next  to  Ardent  Love.  The 
first  of  the^e.  Fond  Love,  delights  in  caressing,  au«l  the  aecoml 
admires  and  hjves  the  beauty 
of  the  human  form,  arid  looks 
npon  it  OS  the  crown  of  Na- 
ture's material  creation.  These 
two  faculties  are  very  liable,  '■> 
when  large,  to  lead  to  gross  sen-  M 
euality,  unless  held  in  check  by  ' : 
equally  large  faculties  of 

if)   fkctrtty  (fig.  72, '"),  and 

{{/)  Persererance  (fig.  72, '"), 
which  are  the  wxth  and  seventh 
fa^Miltic?  of  Will,  and  are  indi- 
cated by  the  lengtli  of  the  jaw  downward  under  the  two  large 
molars ;  Severity  being  under  the  first,  and  Perseverance  un- 
der the  second.  The  fonner  is  manifested  in  strictness,  rigid- 
ity, the  observance  i>f  ^^t^ingent  rules  and  lines  of  conduct,  and 
a  stem,  uncompruniising  adherence  to  an  undeviating  standard. 
One  with  tl»i.s  faculty  large,  practices  severity  toward  himself 
and  Ift  inclined  to  exercise  it  toward  others.  lie  will  scarcely 
allow  the  innocent  fondling  and  caresses  of  little  cliildrcn — 
much  less  any  indulgence  of  Fond  Love  which  might  lead  to 
wantonnesjj.  Parents  and  teachers  wIjo  are  very  strict  with 
their  children  and  juipils,  have  this  faculty  large. 

Pernewrance  is  persistence  in  domg,  and  the  pursuit  of 
sometliing  to  be  attained.  When  large,  nothing  can  divert  it 
from  ita  [»uq>ose ;  and  this  directness,  thi.s  going  right  on  till 
the  object  placed  before  the  mind  i.s  gained,  acts  against  the 
indulgence  of  sensual  love.  He  Avho  i.s  steady  in  pursumg 
great  and  good  en<ls  in  life,  is  not  liable  to  pervert  the  Love 
of  Beauty,  but  will  rather  elevate  and  refine  its  action^  and 
make  it  subservient  to  his  sonfs  true  progression. 

8.  Faithfid  Love — the  eighth  faculty  of  Love,  is  indicated 
by  breadth  of  the  lower  jaw  under  the  wisdom  tooth,  and  just 
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forward  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (fig.  72, '").  It  desires  to  be- 
get children,  not  bo  much  for  their  own  sakes  as  being  pledges 
of  cotyuffal  love,  the  fa<nilty  being  a  fonjugal,  not  a  parental 
one.  In  animala  it  is*  large  iu  tliosy  who  pair  and  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  mates. 

(A)  Resolution — the  eighth  faculty  of  Will,  is  indicated  bj- 
length  of  the  lower  jaw  downward  under  the  wisdom  tooth 
(fig.  72, ""),  TMs  is  that  power  of  the  will 
that  resolves,  as  its  name  implies.  Of 
itnelf  alone,  it  does  not  execute.     It  ia  i  ^^     ^ 

the  necessary  preliminary  to  action — the 
starting  point.  Hence,  in  its  jihy»ical 
action,  it  leaps  up,  jumps  up — is  large  in 
prancing  horses — is  not  easily  kept  down 
to  the  ground.  Tliis  faculty  in  m  its  na- 
ture aspiring ;  it  is  the  wi^h  or  tlie  will 
for  something  better  or  higher  than  the 
present ;  so  it  resolves  to  do  better.  Good 
resolutions  arc  common  enough,  but  toho  F'g-  "s.— KMOLmox. 
deliberately  makes  bad  resolutions?  To  do  that  a  man's 
whole  nature  must  be  greatly  perverted-  It  also  sustains  ami 
strengthens  FaithfiU  Love,  which,  by  itself,  might  be  satisfic*! 
with  the  pledges,  love-tokens,  and  promises  given.  It  inclinen 
the  soul  to  rest  content  with  these  and  to  be  in  no  hasto  for 
their  consummation  ;  but  Resolution  says,  "  JVbto  is  the  time," 
— is  not  willing  to  wait,  and  theri'fore  hastens,  in  conjunction 
with  other  faculties,  to  remove  all  obstacles,  so  that  the  pledge 
may  be  redeemed — the  promise  iultiUed. 
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OME  knowledge  of 
the  curious  and  won- 
derful mechanism  of 
the  human  body  will 
bo  found  usefid,  iinot 
f'sseiitial,  to  the  student  of 
])rjictical  physiognomy;  and, 
though  we  (!an  not  enter  into 
deiiiils  here,  we  deem  it  de- 
sirable to  present  the  general 
(.mtlines  of  the  system  of  anat- 
omy on  which  our  teachings 
in  the  following  chapters  an- 
based.  It  will  be  ob8erve<l 
that  it  is  at  onco  simple  and  comprehensive — capable  of  being 
taken  in  at  a  glance,  and  yet  embracing  ever}'thing. 

We  find  in  the  human  body  three  grand  classes  or  systems 
of  organs,  each  of  which  has  its  special  function  in  the  general 
economy.     "We  call  them — 

1.  The  Motive,  or  Mechanical  System ; 

2.  The  Vital,  or  Nutritive  System ;  and 

3.  The  Mental,  or  Nervous  System. 

These  three  systems,  each  naturally  divided  into  several 
branches,  include  all  the  organs  and  perform  all  the  fimctions 
of  the  physical  man. 
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tbese  parts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  in  this  particn- 
lar  connection. 

The  head,  as  may  be  seen,  rests  upon  iho  ppinal  or  Vertebral 
column,  one  of  the  most  woudertid  of  Nature'a  wonderful 
woriiB.  "It  ia  composed 
at  twenty-four  bones,  call- 
ed vertebne,  linked  iinnly 
together  by  a  complicated 
system  of  ligaments,  giv- 
ing it  inmicnse  Btreiiglh, 
nnd,  at  the  same  time,  great 
flexibility.  It  is  pierced 
by  what  is  called  the  verte- 
bral canal,  through  Avhich 
passes  the  fspinnl  cord. 
The  fipiiuil  colanm  i(^  not 
straight,  since  that  form 
would  have  rendered  it 
more  liable  to  be  broken, 
but  forming  a  double  cune 
readily  yields  a  little  to 
any  imusual  j>re8sure." 

The  boues  of  the  chest  are  twenty-five  in  number,  consisting 
of  the  breast-bone  or  sCcmnm  and  twelve  piur«  of  rib)*,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  spinal  column,  constitute  the  thorax,  oa 
represented  in  fig.  81. 
The  vertebral  endH  of 
the  ribs  ai"e  expanded 
into  beadii  for  articula- 
tion   with    contiguous 
vertebrsB.       The    two 
lower  ribs   are   much 
»borter  than  the  others 
and  are  called  floating 
nh*.     The  sternal  ends  * 

of  the  ribs  are  cartilaginous,  thus  contributing  to  the  eljxsticity 
of  the  thorax. 

The  upper  extremities  are  made  up  of  sixty-four  bone* 


Fig.  SI.— Th«  Tbobax. 
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Each  cornpri!*i*8  iho  chtvicle  or  lolhir-bonc ;   the  scapula  or 

KhuuUk'r-blade ;  the  humerus  or  ann-boue;  the  uina  and  raditu 

bonca  of"  the  fori.*-r»riu  j  the  boues  of  the  carjytts  or  wriBt;  the 

tnetacftrjms  or  h:tiKl-boiRt> ;  tunl  tho  p/ntki/ir/ts  or  finger- Iwnes. 

The  osseous  stnieturt^  of  the  hand  and  wrist  is  very  complex 

and    eurtous,  com{»risii)«^   twenty-seven   bonos — eight   in  lh« 

wrist,  tivo  in  the  body  of  the  hand,  and  fourteen  in  the  fingers 

and  thumb.     Their  arrangement  may  be  won  in  fig.  H2. 

^  The   pehia    (tig.    83)   ia 

composed  of  the  two  bones 

(osan   iimoniinata)    wliicb 

form  its  front,  and  llie  Mic- 

rum  and  coccyx  behimh 

In  the  loMx^r  extremities 

wc  find  «ixt}  bones.    These 

arc^,  ui  eaeli,  the  fttmir  or 

thigh-bone,  the  longest  boTi« 
Fig.  88.  -T«  PB.T*  jjj  ^,^^^  ,^^y .  j,^^  patella  or 

knee-pan  ;  the  tlhia  and  Jxhtda  or  lef^-boues ;  the  seven  UxtmI 
or  ankU--bone8;  the  five  metatarsal  or  foot-bones;  and  the 
fourteen  pfuilitnffcs  or  toe-bones.  The  structure  of  the  foot,  it 
M-ill  be  seen,  i^  similar  to  that  of  the  hand. 

The  pattUa  or  knee-pan  is  called  a  sesamoid  bone.  There 
are  eij^ht  of  these  bones  in  tho  human  system,  lliey  are  small 
osseous  masses^  formed  in  the  tendons,  which  exert  a  degree 
of  force  up<Mi  the  surface  over  whieli  they  glide,  and  serve  to 
protect  the  neighboring  parts  from  injurious  pressnre. 

The  cotiiiectiiuij*  of  the  bones,  called  joints  or  articulations, 
are  very  beautiful  contrivances  which  no  mechanic  or  artist 
could  iinpnive.  These  courjectioui*  are  of  various  kinds — hv 
sutures  or  a  sort  of  dovetailing,  by  cartilaginous  attachments, 
and  by  movable  joints. 

2.  Tfie  Zi(/a incuts.— Tho  ligamentB  help,  as  has  alrciuly 
beeu  incideirtally  mentioned,  to  fonu  the  joints,  and  are  prop- 
erly called  organs  of  eounection.  Their  strength  and  tough- 
ness are  so  great  that  it  is  hardly  ]>ossiblo  by  means  of  any 
ordinarj'  force  to  tear  them  asunder.  A  distinguished  medical 
writer  says : 
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**  It  is  wonderful  to  kw  Uow  admirably  the  lic^amcnts  are 
Vranged  to  auawer  tho  purposes  for  which  ihcy  are  iatcnded ! 
^Tierc  the  cuds  of  t  wo  hones  meet,  as  in 
some  of  the  joints,  ligaments  pass  across 
from  one  to  the  other;  and  so  firm  are  they 
in  their  htnicture,  that  they  never  allow 
the  juint  to  become  loose,  however  much 
it  may  be  exercised.  Some  of  the  lij^a- 
roente  are  arranged  so  as  to  keep  tho  joint 
from  bentlinjj  the  wron^f  way.  The  knee 
joint  (fig.  84),  which,  were  it  not  for  its 
numerous  ligaments,  would  be  altogether 
unfit  for  the  important  offices  it  fulfills,  has 
in  it  two  of  these  bauds,  erossiiig  each  oilier 
like  the  legs  of  a  saw-horse,  in  such  a  laan-  ■«•—■■  **"" 
ner  as  to  prevent  the  leg  from  being  carrie4l  too  far  backward 
of  forward  ;  and  to  guard  against  dislocations  sideways,  strong 
lateral  bands  are  placed  on  each  side  of  tho 
joint  Not  only  the  large,  but  the  small 
bones  of  the  body,  likewise,  are  bound  to- 
gether in  this  way  as  firmly  as  if  they  were 
secured  by  clasps  of  steel.  .\dd  to  all  this, 
the  ligaments,  like  the  bones  themselves,  aro 
nearly  insensible,  being  of  a  white  and  sliiii- 
ing  substance.^' 

3.  77ie  Mu9cle9, — These  are  simply  bunches 
of  red  flesh  growing  tougher  and  more  com- 
pact toward  the  extremities  by  which  they 
■re  attached  to  the  bone,  and  terminating  in 
white  teiidons  or  cords.  They  are  par  excel- 
lence the  organs  of  motion.  It  b  by  means 
of  them  that  the  indwelling  mind,  t^^legraph- 
ing  its  mandates  through  the  appropriate 
nerves,  effects  any  desired  movement,  liy 
causing  a  contraction  of  the  fibers  of  which 
they  are  composed ;  thus  drawing  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  attached  toward  each 
other      The  arrangement  of  the  external 
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muscles  of  Uic  forearm  and  hand  are  beautifully  ehown  in  fig. 
85.  They  are  divided  into  three  claeees:  the  Voluntary,  the 
Involuntary,  and  the  i\Iixcd. 

Tlio  Voluntary  umscles  are  those  which  belong  to  the  ani- 
mal life  of  the  individual,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
will ;  ihoy  are  situated  chiefly  iii  the  extremities,  but  many 
are  also  found  attached  to  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk :  they  are 
usually  symmetrical,  and  correspond  on  each  Ride  of  the  iHjdy. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  genenilly  of  a  decjj  red  color,  pos- 
sessed of  fibers  more  or  less  longitudinal,  and  consi.'^t  of  a  cen- 
tral larger  portion  or  belly,  and  two  extremities  more  or  less  con- 
tracted and  tenflinous ;  the  exceptions,  however,  are  numerfjus. 

Tlie  Int'oluntary  n\\\i^v\Qfi  belong  to  the  org:u)ic  life,  and  are 
confined  to  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  with  the 
exception  of  the  iris.  They  are  foiuid  in  the  heart,  esophagus, 
stomach,  and  intestinal  caiuil,  tliu.s  funning  the  hollow  viscera: 
they  are  not  syiiimt'trical,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  color, 
are  composed  of  fibers  taking  diflerent  directions,  Rome  longi- 
tudinal, some  ti-ansverse,  olhera  oblique  or  circular,  and  many, 
as  in  tlio  heart,  closely  interlaced  with  each  other:  the  muscu- 
lar fibers  of  this  organ  are  of  a  pale  rtddiah  color,  and  do  not 
possess  teudout<,  if  we  except  the  chordaj  teudine:c  of  the  ven- 
tricles. 

The  3firffl  class  of  muscles  are  those  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  under  tlie  intlui'Tice  tif  the  will,  imt  still  act  intlepend- 
ently  of  it,  as  in  sleep.  The  diaphragm^  orbicrdarh  palpe- 
hrantm,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  and  aphinctcrs  be- 
long to  tills  class. 

Although  thus  classed,  many  of  these  muscles  may  act  so 
as  to  change  their  condition  from  the  voluntary  to  the  invol- 
untary class,  and  v»ce  re^r^a /  thus  the  voluntary  muscles  oi 
the  extremities  frequently  act  spasmoilically,  antl  thus  becon)t 
involuntary  muscles ;  but  this  id  not  tlieir  normal  state,  and 
this  only  muHt  be  our  guide  in  their  classification. 

n. — The  Vrrxt.  System. 

The  vital  or  nutritive  system  consists  of  three  classes  ol  or 
gaus,  forming  a  complicated  system  of  tubc^^  which  pertorm 
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the  fiuictioTis  of  absorption,  circulation,  and  Bccrotion,  and 
incidontally  of  jmritu'ation.  The  principal  scat  of  these  or- 
gans is  the  tnuil:  of  the  body.     They  comprise 

I.  The  LyiTiphatics, 

!i.  The  r>lo<>«l-Vei<8cl»,  and 

3.  The  Glands. 

1.  Th^.  Lyniphatics. — Tlicso  arc  small  transparent  tubes 
fiimL$hed  with  valves  at  short  inten'aJs,  and  conucctcd  with 
the  ganglia  or  glands  which  aro  distributed  over  the  body, 
tut  are  inosit  numerouH  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  the  anii-pits, 
the  groins,  and  the  mesenteric  folds  of  the  intestines.  Their 
office  is  to  absorb  nutriment  and  pass  it  into  the  cii*ciilation. 
They  convey  the  lymph  from  every  ])art  of  the  system  to  tho 
descending  vrna  caiui^  where  it  mixes  with  tho  venous  blood 
rctummg  to  the  heart.  When,  throiiL!:]i  disease  or  deficiency 
of  food,  the  supply  of  nutriment  from  tho  onlLnary  sources  ia 
biadcquato  to  the  wants  of  the  f^ystcra,  these  absorbents  take 
up  the  fut  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissues,  to 
be  reserved  for  a  time  of  need,  and  empty  it  into  the  chylo 
doety  to  be  thrown  into  the  circulation.  Tliis  causes  the  fall- 
ing aw.iy  or  emaciation  observed  in  the  sick  or  stan'ing. 
Even  the  nuiscles  and  cellular  tissues  are  thus  appropriuled, 
in  extreme  cases. 

These  organs,  when  they  open  into  the  intestines  and  serve 
to  convey  a  portion  of  the  nutriment  elaborated  by  the  stom- 
ach throiii,'b  the  thoracic  duct  to  its  proper  destination,  are 
called  hu'teals. 

2.  The  JSlood-  Vessels.  — The  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
effected  l»y  means  of  a  system  o£  tubes,  consisting  of  tho  heart, 
the  arteries,  and  the  veins.  Tlic  center  of  cin'ulatir>n  is  the 
heart  (fig.  86),  a  muscular  organ  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  thoracic  cavity,  betw  een  the  two  foliis  of  the  pleura,  which 
form  the  central  partition  of  the  chest.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  a  right  and  a  left,  iti  each  of  which  aro  two  cavities,  an 
auricle  and  a  ventricle.  Irj  other  words,  it  forms  a  double 
force-pump,  most  ingeniously  constructed,  with  well-fitted 
valvt'8,  which  always  act  perfectly,  and  never  get  out  of  order 
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or  wear  out.  Connected  with  this  double  engine  are  Iho  two 
interwoven  sets  of  tubes,  the  arteries  and  the  veins ;  the  former 
of  which  carries  the  blood  to  every  j>art  of  the  body,  while 
the  latter  I'eturns  it  tu  the  center  of  circulation. 

Two  different  qoal- 
itics  of  blood  are  in 
constant  circulation : 
one  is,  the  venous, 
dark,  or  carbonised 
blood ;  the  other  is 
the  arterial,  red,  or 
decarbonized  blood. 
The  first  circulates 
through  the  veins 
and  right  side  of 
the  heart;  the  last 
through  the  arteries 
and  left  side  of  the 
heart.  The  pulmonic 
circulation  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this,  HS 
the  pulmonary  arte- 
Fig.  m-Th.  H.AM.  ^^,  conveys  the'  black 

*iT  venous  blood,  the  puliiionary  veins  the  red  or  arterial  bloo<h 
The  arrangement  of  a  double  circulation  as  in  man  is  re- 
peated in  adult  raammalrf  and  birds;  but  in  r(?ptiles,  fishes, 
and  lower  tribes  of  animals,  a  single  circ'ulati">n  only  exists — 
the  ventrides  communicating  by  a  gap  in  the  septum;  or 
there  being  but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle;  or,  finally,  no 
heart,  but  a  circulation  of  vessels  only. 

3.  57<e  Glands. — Tlie  gSands  or  filters  are  the  organs  which 
secrete  or  deposit  not  only  the  v:iri(»us  sulistances  of  which  the 
different  orgnns  are  composed,  but  the  fat,  hair,  milk,  and  other 
animal  products.  They  consist  of  tM'O  sets  of  capillary  vessels, 
the  one  for  the  circuhitiun  of  artfrial  blood,  and  the  other  for 
secreting  their  pro|)er  materials.  Tlic  hings,  stomach,  intestines, 
reproductive  organs,  and  especially  the  liver,  an'  mainly  glan- 
dular in  their  structure,  and  so  far  are  included  in  this  system. 
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HL — ^The  Mentax  Sybtkm. 

The  mental  or  nervous  eystem  forms  the  medium  of  connec- 
liou  between  the  soul  an<l  the  external  worhl,  and  ia  the  in- 
etrument  through  which  thought  and  impulse  culminate  in 
action.  It  consi«t8,  structurally,  of  a  series  of  globules  bound 
by  membranous  investments  into  fibers  of  various  forma.  The 
ehief  seat  of  this  system  is  the  heai  Its  three  orders  of  or- 
gans are — 

1.  The  Organs  of  Sense, 

2.  The  Cerebrum,  and 

3.  The  Cerebellum. 

1.  The  Organs  of  Sense. — The  organs  through  which  we 
receive  impressions  from  external  objects — the  eye,  the  ear, 
ete. — need  not  be  described-  They  communicate  their  impres- 
sions to  the  brain  by  means  of  special  nerves,  some  of  which 
are  represented  in  tig.  87.  Tliey  all  seem  to  center  in  the  base 
of  the  brain. 


ni^ 


Fig.  8T.— Thi  BmAnr. 


2.    7%e  Cerebrum. — The  human  brain  (fig.  87),  speaking  of 
it  ao  a  whole,  is  an  oval  mass  filUng  and  fitting  the  interior 
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of  thd  Bkull,  and  consuitlng  of  two  Bubstancea — a  gray,  ash- 
colorod,  or  cineritious  portion,  and  si  white,  fibrous,  or  mednl- 
lary  portion.  It  is  dividc<l,  both  in  furm  and  in  function,  into 
two  principal  masses,  called  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum. 
At  its  base  there  are  two  ntlicr  portloua,  called  the  annular 
protuberance  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  cerebrum  is  divided  longitudinally  by  the  fabc,  or 
Bcythe-fihaped  process,  into  two  equal  hemispheres,  and  each 
of  these,  in  its  under  surface,  into  three  lobes.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  structure  of  the 
cerebral  globe  is  its  complicated  convolu- 
tions, the  fum>w8  lM?tween  wluch  dip 
down  into  the  bniiti  and  arc  covered  by 
the  pia  mater,  a  delicate  fibro-vascular 
membrane,  wliich  lies  upon  the  immedi- 
ate surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row, bending  down  into  all  their  fiirrows 
or  other  depressions.  By  means  of  these 
foldings  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  greatly 
increased  and  power  gained  with  the  ut- 
most ec^moniy  of  space;  for  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact,  that  in  proportion  to  tlie 
number  and  depth  of  these  convolutions 
is  the  power  of  the  brain. 

3.  The  Cerehenum. — The  cerebellum  is 
the  organ  of  the  procreative  function,  and 
of  physical  life  and  vital  power.  It  lies 
behind  and  immediately  underneath  the 
cerebrum  (fig.  87,  o)^  and  is  about  ono 
eighth  the  size  of  the  latter  organ.  It  is 
divided  into  lobes  and  lobules,  and  con- 
sists of  a  gray  and  while  substance  like 
the  cerebrum,  but  diftV-rently  disposed, 
the  white  substance  being  internal  in  the 
latter  and  external  in  the  former;  in  which  both  subst&DCCS 
are  disjHised  in  thin  plates  instead  of  convolutions.  There  is 
said  to  be  no  direct  communication  between  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum. 


Fig.  B& SiTKAL  CoKn  AXO 
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Extending  from  the  base  of  the  brain  to  the  atlas  or  bony 
pivot  on  which  the  head  rests,  is  the  medulla  oblongata.  It 
is  conical  in  shape,  and  may  be  considered  as  merely  the  head 
or  beginning  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  continues  it,  and,  as  it 
were,  extends  the  brain  down  the  vertebral  column ;  and,  by 
means  of  the  nerves  which  it  gives  off,  and  which  pass  through 
notches  between  the  vertebrae,  coimects  it  with  every  part  of 
the  body.  The  general  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the 
nerves  may  be  seen  in  fig.  88. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  remarks,  nor  does 
our  plan  render  it  necessary.  Tliose  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
with  profit  consult  works  devoted  specially  to  this  subject. 
Where  further  details  are  essential  to  the  full  comprehension 
of  the  matters  which  it  is  our  special  object  to  set  forth,  they 
will  be  given  in  the  proper  place. 


III. 


GENERAL    PRINCIPLES. 


"  Tbe  kctlve  nnd  pliiailo  prin('i[»le  (s  iho  Bonl— the  true  man— of  which  t)i«  body  U  tint 
tlt«  external  expreasiou  aad  iMlrametiL"— PamoAL  Pucracnoii. 


.'fS' 


|r#£  have  already,  in  our  in- 
troductory remarks,  de- 
fined the  Avord  PhyBiog- 
nomy.  It  Kigiiilit'S,  in  its 
broadest  soniJe  (we  may 
repeat),  a  knmcledge  of 
natun\  but  more  particu- 
larly tlic  forms  of  things 
— the  configuration  of'iia- 
tural  objects,  whether  ani- 
mate or  inanimate.  In 
this  sense  we  may  sipe4tk 
of  the  physiotrnomy  of  ar 
country  or  a  plant,  as  well 
08  of  an  animal  or  of  a 
man;  and  it  is  with  an 
instijietive  a]»preciation  of 
tliis  £ict  that  we  t»lk 
al>out  tbe  face  of  nature, 
tlie  features  of  a  landscape,  and  8o  on. 

But  it  is  malrdy  to  the  human  fonn  tliat  physiognomy  as  a 
si-ii'nce  or  system,  and  as  an  ait,  is  usually  applied ;  though 
animal,  and  oven  vegetable  and  mineral  forms  may  be  referred 
to  in  illustration  of  principles  or  of  facts.  In  this  narrower 
application  we  may  define  it  as— a  knowledge  of  the  corre- 
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Bpondence  between  the  external  and  the  internal  man — between 
the  physical  system  and  the  Hpiritual  principle  which  animateH 
aud  controls  it — between  the  manifest  effect  and  the  hidden 
cause — and  of  the  signs  Viy  means  of  which  this  correspond- 
ence is  expressed  in  the  face  aud  other  parts  of  the  body.  ■  As 
an  art,  it  consists  in  reading  character  by  means  of  its  mdij-a- 
tions  in  the  developments  of  the  body  as  a  'vholc.  but  more 
particularly  of  the  face. 

We  gay,  more  particularly  of  the  face,  because  it  is  there 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  signs  of  character  arc  most 
clearly  aud  legibly  inscribed ;  but  physiognomy,  as  we  pur- 
pose to  expound  it,  embraces  the  whole  ma.n.  It  takes  into 
account  the  temperament ;  the  shape  of  the  l>ody ;  the  size 
and  form  of  the  head;  the  texture  of  the  skin;  the  quality  of 
the  hair,  the  degree  of  fimctional  activity,  and  otlicr  jiliysio- 
logical  conditions,  as  well  as  the  fe.it urcs  of  the  face.  It  em- 
brace.'s,  in  fact,  in  its  practical  application,  the  wide  domains 
of  physiology,  phrenology,  and  their  kindred  sciences.    ^ 

A  <iistinction  may  verj'  properly  be  made  between  physiog- 
nomy and  pathognomy — the  fi»nner  referring  to  the  powers 
and  inclinations  of  man,  and  the  latter  to  his  passions.  Tliu 
>ne  is  a  knowledge  of  character  at  rest  and  the  other  of  char- 
leter  in  action.  Physiognomy  shows  wliat  man  is  in  gi-neral, 
pathognomy  what  he  becomes  at  particular  moments.  The 
former  deals  with  permanent  traits,  the  latter  with  transient 
expression.  The  two  are,  however,  inseparable ;  and  we  shall 
consider  physiognomy  as,  in  a  general  sense,  covering  tlie 
whole  gronn«l. 

I. — The  Law    of  Oorrkspojtdence, 

The  first  general  principle  or  law  that  we  shall  lay  down 
has  already  been  incidentally  bxjt  somewhat  loosely  stated. 
It  is  this : 

Differences  of  external  form  are  the  reetdt  and  measure 
of  pre-existing  differences  of  internal  character — iti  other 
■Kord^  configuration  corresponds  with  orgnniz^ition  arnXfuif- 
tion. 

Everything  has  a  form — a  configuration — in  nilu-r  words, 
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Fig.  OO.-Asf  GAdLx. 


Fig:-  91.— Ooowk 


a  physioofnomy  peculiar  to  itsi'lf.  Tht'  faceR  of  countries  differ, 
as  well  118  the  faces  of  men.  Compare  our  Ro<-ky  Mountains 
with  the  ^irairie  laiuli*  of  Illinois,  Maine  with  California,  Ver- 
mont with  Florida;  the  Highlnnds  of  Scotland  with  the  bogs 
of  Ireland  j  vSwitzeriand  with  Holland.  Place  an  oak  by  the 
side  of  a  pine,  contrast  an 
eap^le  with  a  poo(*e,  a  tiper 
with  an  ass.  On  this  differ- 
ence of  external  form  are 
foHinhMl  the  classes,  orders, 
genera,  and  species  into 
which  natural  objects  are  di- 
vided. No  two  classes  are 
alike,  no  two  or4ier8,  no  two 
genera,  no  two  species.  Spe- 
cies arc  mailc  up  of  individualsv.  In  the  lowest  order  of  forms, 
prevailing  in  the  mineral  world,  we  can  carry  classification  no 
farther.  All  crystaln  of  the  same  species  are  exactly  alike — 
at  least  we  <'an  perceive  no  difference.  In  the  stems  and 
branches  of  vegetables,  which  abound  largely  in  mineral  mat- 
ter, the  rectilinear  and  parallel  nrmntfement  of  parts,  proper 
to  cry.stallization,  is  proximately  cnntiimed;  but  there  is  life  in 
the  plant,  and  its  tibers  refuse  to  contorm  wholly  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  dead  matter.  The  straightest  tree-tnink  baa 
more  or  less  curvature.  In  the  lowest  fonns  of  vegetable  life, 
thoiitjh  individual  ditTcrences  exist,  they  are  comparatively 
slight.  Two  stalks  of  grass,  of  the  same  spc<'ies,  may  l>e  so 
much  alike  that  we  can  hardly  distinguish  them,  but  the  re- 
semblance lietween  two  trees  is  never  thus  close;  and  the 
individual  differences  increase  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the 
tree ;  fruit  trees  of  the  same  species  presenting  far  greater 
differences  nmong  themselves  than  timber  trees,  and  cultivated 
trees  than  wild  ones.  Rut  it  is  in  the  animal  kingdom,  emi- 
nently, and  with  increasing  distinctneHs  as  the  rank  rises,  that 
individuals  become  distinguishable  from  each  other;  for  it  is 
here  that  diversity  of  character  gets  opportunity,  from  com- 
plexity of  nature,  freedom  of  generating  laws,  and  the  varied 
influence  of  ciruumstances,  to  impress  disaimilarity  deepest 
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and  cleart!jii.*  The  mother  bird  and  beast  know  their  own 
young ;  the  shephord  and  the  Bhepherd's  dog  know  e^ery  one 
of  their  own  flork  from  every  other  on  all  tlio  hills  and  plains ; 
and  among  the  mlllioTis  of  men  that  people  the  earth,  a  quick 
eye  can  deteet  a  perfectly  defined  difference. 

Clas«ifying  the  individual  differences  which  we  find  within 
the  luidts  of  a  species  we  form  varieties ;  but  it  is  found  that 
the  individuals  thus  thrown  together  are  Ptill  far  from  being 
exjK'tly  alike.  Each  Morgan  horse  diflf^ra  from  every  other 
Morgan  hon^e,  and,  still  more,  each  Anglo-Saxon  man  from 
every  other  Anglo-Saxon  man ;  and  the  more  higlily  civilized 
and  the  more  liberally  educated  the  race  or  variety,  the  greater 
will  be  the  indi\'idual  diiferonceft.f 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  unlimited  variety  in  all  living 
things?  TVliat  do  tlicsc  infinitely  multiplied  diffen-nces  in 
fomx  and  Mmclure  indicate?  Differences  in  function  and 
eha  ra^'ter — al  ways. 

It  is  everywhere  the  indwelling  life  which  determines  the 
OJttemal  form  of  things.  Throughout  nature,  in  strict  accord- 
%nce  with  this  law,  differences  of  configuration  are,  in  all  cases, 
found  to  bo  commensurate  with  differences  of  character  and 
tue:.  Things  which  resemble  each  otlier  in  quality  and  func- 
tion resemble  each  other  in  shape;  and  wherever  there  is  un- 
likeness  in  quality  and  function,  there  is  nnlikeness  in  fonn ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  a  detennin.ate  relation  between  the 
>nftiitution  and  appearance  of  malerial  objects ;  and  the  rea* 
wljy  any  particular  animal  or  plant  assumes  its  own  pre- 
ire  rather  than  any  other,  need  be  souglit  only  in  th« 
ity  of  adapting  configuration  to  character. 

The  slender  and  upright  stalks  of  the  maize  could  not  be 
made  to  support  and  nourish  the  ponderous  pimipkin ;  no/ 


•  Narrowness  of  relAtion  and  simplicity  of  function  are  as  nArrowly  oon- 
ftTuncd  in  range  of  conformation.  Complexity  makes  proporfionat«  roon 
fbr  diflerence  ;  and  variety  Li  the  result,  the  sign  and  tho  meaxiire  of  Lib- 
arty.— />r.  Wm.  Slder. 

f  Then?  is  ft  oomparatire  sameness  in  the  faces  and  forms  of  individoali 
oompusing  a  savage  ttihe  or  nation,  but  in  civilized  countries  both  feattues 
and  bodily  contours  are  moi«  varied. 
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could  the  graceful  willow  or  the  majestic  elm  bear  applet). 
We  can  not  possibly  associate  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  pro- 
pensities of  the  tiger  with  the  meek  and  gentk>  physiognomy  of  ^ 

the  lamb.     So  man, 

endowed    with    rea- 
oTi^  -"""^^^^i^       Bon,  spirituality,  and 

hope,  aspiring  after 

immortality,  "made 

a  little   lower  than 

the    angels,"   could 

not   grovel    on   the 

earth     like    a    rep-        Fig-  w.— a  Lauu 

tile.    He  necessarily 
Btands  upriglit  and  lifts  his  face  toward  heaven,  and  his  cun- 
ning fingers  are  ready  to  obey  the  soul's  behests.     He  could 
not  have  any  other  form  and  be  a  man. 

Descending  frnm  generals  to  particulars,  from  species  to  in- 
dividuals, we  find  the  same  law  in  operation.     As  men  differ 
in  character,  so  do  they  differ  in  face  and  fignre,  as  well  as  in 
the  form  of  the  cranium ;  and  it  is  because  they  differ  in  char- 
acter that  they  are  unlike  in  bodily  configuration,  and  for  no 
other  reason.     One  is  tall  and  muscular;  another,  short  and 
plump;   a  third,  small  and  slender;   and  we  never  find  lh« 
special  character  wliicli  ])roperly  belongs  to  one  of  these  figurea  i 
associated  with  either  of  the  otJicrs.     Each  individual  souli 
molds  the  body  in  which  it  is  incarnate,  and  gives  it  a  configyr  j 
ration  exactly  adapted  to  its  own  proper  manifestations^ 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  indubitable  of  truths  that  corre- 
sponding cause  and  effect  are  everywhere  united  ?  Does  this 
grand  law  fail  in  its  appruation  to  man  ?  If  we  read  the  char- 
acter of  a  country  on  its  face,  must  we  confess  that  the  human 
countenance — that  mirror  of  the  Divinity — bears  no  legible 
inscription?  Can  we  conceive  for  a  moment  that  a  Newton 
or  a  Leibuitz  could  by  any  possibility  have  the  countenaDC«tj 
of  an  idiot  ?  or  that  the  latter  in  the  brain  of  a  Hottentot 
conceived  his  '^Theodii<"ca;"  ami  the  former  in  the  head  of  ao 
Elsquimaux,  who  lacks  the  power  to  number  farther  than  six,! 
dissected  the  rays  of  light  and  weighed  worlds  ? 
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Do  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain,  lore  and  hatred,  ftH 
exhibit  themselves  undev  the  saiuc  traits — tliat  is  to  say,  do 
traits  at  all  —  on 
the  exterior  man  ? 
Do  prize-fighters 
and  preachers  look 
alike?  or  butehers 
and  poets?  Rut 
we  may  as  well 
ask  whether  truth 
I  is  ever  at  variance  i 
with  itself^  or  eter- 
nal order  but  the 

whose  parpose  is  to  deceive !     As  the  soul,  so  the  body. 

IL — ^TnE  IjAW  op  Homogexeousnkss. 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  is  the  law  of  homogt-neou*- 
tkess,  eonibnnably  to  which 

fl>ytr}/  fHirt  of  a  thing  rorre^ponda  with  every  other  jtart 
and  with  the  whole — in  other  words,  and  paradoxically — the 
^hole  is  in  every  />art. 

Lay  before  Professor  Owen  a 
single  bone  of  an  unknown  ani- 
mal, and  he  will  construct,  for  you 
its  entire  os*icous  framework,  and 
if  need  be,  clothe  it  witl)  nmscles. 
Profi'Si'or  Agassi z  is  able  to  do  the 
same  from  a  single  seale  of  a  fish. 
Their  power  to  do  this  dejK'nds 
open  a  law  of  comparative  anat- 
omy, to  which  the  principle  just 
is  a  counterpart.  If  it  be 
le,  then,  th.at  animal  forms  gen- 
erally are  homogeneous,  bo  that, 
i%T;u  but  one  tooth,  we  can  de- 
jribe  every  bone  of  the  boast,  to 
the  last  joint  of  the  tail,  is  there  pig.  oa-AoAaan. 
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any  difficulty  in  going  farther  and  doclurin^ 
form  is  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts  ?     If  the'  practical  botauisl 
or  pomalogist  can  determine  from  a  single  leaf  the  iLaract 
istic  form,  not  only  of  the  tree,  but  oft 
fruit  also,  is  it  too  much  to  believe 
wo  may  be  able  to  tell  the  fihape  of  a' 
man's  head  or  face 
by    inspecting    bis 
hand?    If  it  be  ad- 
n  lit  ted,  as  it  must 
be,  that  round  ap- 
ples always   grow 
on    round   topped, 
short   limbed,   and 
Fi,.  97.-A  T*..  r^ ,  ii,j,k  bo.lied  tnx-s,    *""•  ^''^  ^■*'"  '^' 
uid  oblong  apples  on  tall,  long  limbed  trees,  should  it  be 
deemed  incredible  that  m  amiuals  and  man,  round  hea<lB  an 
faces  may  be  predicated  of  round  or  plump  bodies,  and  higl 
heads  and  long  faces  uf  tali  bodies? 

In  some  of  its  applications,  the  law  of  homogeneousness 
universally  admitted  and  acted  upon  in  dealing  with  the  h 
man  form.     "If  you  take  from  the  Apollo's  nose  the  tenth 
part  of  ail  inch,"  Fuseli  pays,  "the  god  is  lost."     Tlic  congra 
ity,  he  means,  is  de- 
stroyed— the   features 
no  longer  agree  with 
each  other,  or  with  tlie 
figure  as  a  whole,  and 
"liscord  is  introduced 
where    harmony  liad 
till     then     prevailed. 
The  rules   by   which 

rt».  W.-O^tosa  KrrxM.  ^^^    Greek    artists,    as     ^^  ioo.-Boimi.  Arri* 

well  a«  those  of  mod- 
em times,  were  gmded  in  attaining  correct-  proportions  in  their 
figures  are  based  ujwn  it.     They  require  that  the  whole  figure 
be  six  times  the  length  of  tlie  foot  {and  whether  the  lorm  bo 
•lender  or  plump^  this  rule  holds  good) ;  that  the 


be 
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the  liigbest  point  of  the  forehead,  whi:-i'<?  the  Imir  begins,  to  the 
end  of  the  chin,  be  one  tenth  of  the  whole  Htatiire;  and  that 
the  hand,  from  the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  middle  linger,  he 
the  Raiue.  Tlio  chest  must  be  a  fourtli,  and  from  tlie  nijiplea 
to  the  top  uf  the  head  tlie  same.  From  the  top  rtf  the  chest 
to  the  highest  j^oint  of  the  foivhead  is  a  seventh.  Tlie  cinmm- 
fi'rence  of  the  wrist  is  just  half  tliat  of  the  neck.  If  tlie  length 
of  the  fftee,  from  the  rools  of  the  hair  tu  the  end  of  the  chin, 
bo  divided  into  titrec  e«pjal  parts,  the  first  division  drtrrmines 
the  ]>otnt  where  the  eyebrows  meet,  and  the  seeurid  the  j)!ace 
of  the  nostrils.  The  navel  is  the  central  point  of  ihn  liimian 
biidy  (inrliuling  the  limbs);  and  if  a  man  should  \\v  on  his 
back,  \iiili  his*  anus  and  legs  extt-ntled,  the  jHMi|»hiTy  of  the 
cirelo  which  might  be  described  around  him,  with  tlie  navel 
for  its  center,  would  touch  liis  head  and  the  extremities  of  his 
hands  and  feet.  Tlie  height  from  the  feet  to  the  lop  of  tlie  head 
is  the  same  as  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  one  hand  to 
the  extremity  of  the  other,  when  the  arms  arc  extended. 

Tbetie  are  some  of  the  rules  act-ording  to  which  the  painter 
draws  bis  picture  and  th<'  8culj»ti>r  modeLs  his  statue.  The 
physiognomist  may  carry  the  same  principle  still  farther. 
The  hand,  for  instance,  indicates  a  great  deal  more  titan  the 
length  of  the  face.  It  reveals  its  shajte  and  quality  also,  and 
the  general  characteristics  of  its  individual  features — in  fact, 
it  is  an  index  of  the  tempt'mmrnt  and  make  of  th««  whole  body. 
If  the  hand  be  long  and  slender,  m'C  find  corresponding  fea- 
tures, tem|K'rament,  and  character.  A  plump  romul  Iniiul  goes 
vniii  a  full  face,  full  red  lip>*,  a  thick  nose,  a  round  head,  and 
&  vital  temperament.  The  oval  baud  belongs  to  the  oval  face; 
and  with  the  oval  face  we  may  expect  to  fjnd  i^liapuly  lips,  a 
handsome  nose,  delicate  skin,  and  an  cxprcs.si<>n  of  intelligence 
imnd  refinement.  We  might  go  on  and  shoAV  how  tlu-se  corrt^ 
Ppondences  may  be  carried  into  the  minutest  details — show 
that  even  the  tinger-nails  are  significant,  and,  in  form,  ftand 
in  direct  relation  with  the  skull ;  but  these  things  fall  more 
kUppropriately  into  another  chapter.  Our  purpose  here  has 
,  lietm  simply  to  illustrate  the  general  principle  laid  down  at 
the  commencement  of  thb  section. 
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The  law  of  homogi'iit'ousness  is  often  somewhat  modified  in 
its  practical  uppUuaiiun  l»y  what  wu  may  call 

rH. — The  Law  of  Special  Development. 

'Che  gro^'th  or  developnient  of  the  different  parts  or  organs 
of  the  body  is  nortnailf/  uniform,  the  tendency  being  to  keep 
unimpaired,  or  if  impaired  to  restore,  the  symmetry  or  har- 
raouy  of  the  whole,  as  imlieated  in  the  preceding  section;  but 
As  exercise  (within  certain  limits),  by  attracting  t/te  vitai 
currents^  strengthens  and  increases  the  size  of  the  organ  or 
part  exercised^  therefore  when  any  organ  or  part  is  dispropor- 
tionately cixercised  or  ea-cited^  it  is  coitefijyondingly  developed^ 
and  the  harmonious  rclatio?i  of  the  parts  is  impaired. 

According  to  the  law  of  proj>ortion,  the  circumference  of 
the  wrist,  as  we  have  said,  is  just  one  half  that  of  the  neck; 
but  where  the  hand  and  arm  have  for  a  considerable  time  been 
subjeclcd  to  some  exercise  or  labor  especially  calculated  to  de- 
velop them,  this  proportion  is  disturbed,  and  it  will  be  found  a 

little  more  than  half  the 
fiize  of  the  neck.  So  the 
arms  and  hands  of  the 
blacksmith  or  the  train- 
M%  J  ed   boxer,  or  gjnnnast, 

RK«y/.,  V  are  larger  in  prop<>rtion 

^  'Mmw  to  the  rest  of  the  body 

than  the  law  of  beauty 
or  sjTnmetry  requires. 
The  same  rule  holds  in 
relation  to  the  brain  and 
to  the  features  of  the 
faoe^  If,  for  instance, 
the  faculty  of  Acquisii- 
''  iveness    be   excessively 

^ — ^  exercised,  its  organ  in 

Flc.  lOL— Akm  or  «  QrMHin.  t     -,      ■  t"^ 

the  bram,  expanding  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  it, 
presses  out  the  nkull,  and  finally  causes,  in  extreme  cases»  a 
protuberance  quite  Bubversive  of  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 


"^' 
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(.•raulum.  Its  .-.Ign  in  iUv  face  sharca  in  the  extra  iIl  vt-lop- 
tuent.  So  it  ii*  with  any  other  orijiin  or  i»igTi  of  a  faculty  in 
the  head  or  face. 

Tlit'Se  flvots  do  not  by  .any  meana  invalidate  tbu  law  of 
homogeneousness,  or  detract  from  its  iinix)rlunce,  but  they  are 
always  to  be  taken  account  of  in  applying  that  law  to  utiy 
particular  case. 

TV". — ^TwB  Ijaw  of  Quaktity  oe  Size. 

la  general  terras — 

Size  is  the  measure  of  power — that  is,  other  things  being 
eqnal,  tfie  largtn-  the  head,  the  face^  the  bodt/,  or  any  partica- 
lar  urr/an  or  part  of  either,  the  greater  the  power  indicatedL 

As  this  is  a  universal  and  un- 
disputed law,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  expo- 
sition of  it.  It  is  the  basis  of 
all  our  calculations  and  reason- 
ings in  mechanics  and  natural 
|»hilo8ophy,  as  well  as  in  physi- 
"ology,  phreuoloijy,  and  physioix- 
noray.  Large  bo<lies  overthrow 
and  cni&h  small  ones;  big  brains 
dominate  over  little  brains.  A 
fapoleon  or  a  Webster  Avith  a 

lall  head  could  never  have  be- 
come the  Napoleon  or  the  Web- 
■ter  of  history. 

Size,  other  thinga  being  equal, 
is  the  measure  of  power ;  but  a 
piece  of  wrought  iron  is  much  stronger  than  a  piece  of  cast 
iron  of  the  same  siise;  a  comparatively  small  liorse  may  some- 
times draw  a  heavier  load  than  a  much  larger  one;  an<l  some 
men  with  moderate-sized  he.-ids  manifest  more  mcnta!  power 
than  others  whoso  heads  are  much  larger ;  which  facts  indi- 
cate that  there  is  some  other  law  or  laws  modiiying  that  of 
quantity  or  size,  imd  this  brings  us  to 


.u^/ 
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Y. — The  Law  ok  Qu auty, 
which  may  be  thus  stated: 

Size  and  other  conditions  beittg  equals  the  hiffher  orjlner 
the  organic  quality  the  greater  the  power, 

Denwty  givt'a  weight.  Porous,  t«pongy  oojecta  we  light 
ami  woaL  Tlio  lion  is  stmng  in  propoition  to  IiIk  size  on  ac- 
t'otiut  of  the  density  and  toughness  of  his  bones,  ligamentfl, 
aod  muscles.  The  same  law  applies  to  man  uh  to  Leaist — to 
nerve  and  bruin  as  to  bone  and  musiile. 

To  bi-  a  truly  great  man,  one  must  have  a  tongli,  firmly  knit 
body,  strong  nerves,  and  a  bulky,  compact  brain — in  other 
words,  large  size  and  high  organic  quality  nmst  be  combined. 
Small-headed  men  are  sometimes  brilliant,  acute,  and,  in  par- 
ticular directions,  strong;  but  they  are  not  cojnprehensive, 
profound,  commanding,  and  suited  to  grand  ofcasions;  and 
large-headed  men  are  sometiinea  dull,  if  not  stupid,  because 
their  liniins  are  of  a  low  organic  quality  j  but  when  a  high 
quality  and  a  large  size  are  found  connbiued,  the  result  is  the 
highest  order  of  power,  whether  it  be  of  body  or  mind. 

We  may  add.  as  another  form  or  appUcalion  of  the  law  of 
quality,  that 

^-1  coarse  or  defective  construction  of  any  aryan  rrr  part 
indicates  coarseness  of  feeling  or  defective  sensibility  in  that 
organ  or  part^  and  that  a  fine  or  delicate  construction,  on  the 
contrary  f  indicates  fineness  or  delicacy  of  feeling  or  sensibility. 

^^.— The  Law  op  TEMrKKAMExr, 
Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  and  further  motlifying  the 
Law  of  Quantity  or  Size,  is  that  of  Temperament.     As  we 
devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  subject,  it  will  be  snfficient 
to  stiite  here  that 

T?ie  action  proper  to  any  prtrtioukir  physiognomical  devel- 
opmenty  as  tuell  as  the  development  itself  is  modified  by  tern- 
jterajnent. 

VIT. — TiiK  Laav  c»k  Form. 

Tliis  is  in  a  manner  im-ludcd  in  the  preceding,  but  its  im- 
portance justifies  a  separate  slateinent  It  should  be  under- 
stood, then,  as  an  established  principle,  ilmi 
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Jjtngth  indicates  and  causes  activity  and  intertsiti/,'  and 
brftadth,  comprehensiveness^  stability ^  latent  force^  and  endur- 
ance 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  stout  broaJ-lnuli  persons  are 
alow  but  )>lo(lilitig,  take  good  cart?  of  tliemselvfi*,  and  are  not 
soon  worn  out  by  ovfrwo>*k,  while  those  built  on  the  long  and 
narrow  princi|jle  arc  <juiok-iuotioucd,  lively,  fond  vi{  action,  and 
apt  to  overdo  and  preniatuivly  exhaust  themselveg.  This  law 
explains  the  fact  that  woman's  mental  o]H'rations  are  more 
rapid  and  intense  and  less  prolonged  thiui  those  of  man.  Her 
head  has  relatively  le^is  breadth  and  more  length  thiiii  his. 

An  explanation  of  tlii^  principle  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  fluid  (and  there  is  a  nervous  fluid),  governed  by  a  well- 
known  mechanical  law,  passes  more  rapidly — the  pressure  or 
propelling  force  being  the  game — through  a  narrow  tube  or 
aperture  than  through  a  broad  one. 

Vm — Thb  Law  of  Distinct  FuNcnoNs. 

In  comparing  the  head  with  the  face  it  must  be  noted  that 
while 

Tkt  brain  (having  its  signs  on  the  cranium)  indicates  tfie  * 
absolute  power  of  the  mind^  its  voluntariness  and  tddlity  to  act 
ai  will  (and  consequently  its  habitual  activity),  are  indicated 
by  the  facial  signs ;  and  that  tlt^  two  sets  of  indications^ 
taken  either  collectioely  or  indioidtmlly^  are  not  necessarily 
eqxMl — in  other  words  there  may  be  latent  power — mental 
capacity  not  manifested  in  the  character  or  shown  in  the  face. 

I^  therefore,  the  sign  of  a  faculty  be  large  in  the  face,  and 
its  phrenological  organ  at  the  eame  time  be  moderate  or  small, 
there  will  be  more  activity  than  en<luran<.:e  <ir  continuance  in 
its  characteristic  manifestation;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  phrenological  sign  show  more  development  than  the  phys- 
iognomical, there  will  be  more  endurance  than  acti\ ity.  In 
thtj  first  case  there  will  be  a  higher  degree  of  nianilestation 
than  the  bniin,  conbidere<l  by  itself,  would  warrant  us  in  count- 
ing upon.  In  the  second  there  would  be  Ichs;  a  certain  amount 
of  power  continually  remaining  latent.  The  readcr^s  obst-rva- 
tion  will  furniah  abundant  illustrations  of  this  important  prin- 
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ciple,  which  accounts  for  a  large  share  of  the  misconception 
which  exists  in  regard  to  Loth  phrenology  and  physiognomy. 

IX- — ^The  Law  of  Latency. 

Tlie  princi]ile  of  latency,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, has  a  KjHH'ial  apphcation  to  two  sets  of  cases;  and  it 

should  be  noted  that 

In  tfie  very  young  (the  char- 
acter being  in  a  rudimentary 
condition  and  much  of  its  power 
lying  latent)  many  oftfiefaciai 
iiffns  of  chara<;ter  are  as  yet  un- 
developed;  whiU  in  the  very  old 
many  of  them  are  partially  or 
toholly  effaced. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the 
foregoing  statement  that  we  are 
to  consider  the  faces  of  young 
children  and  very  old  persons 
characterless,  but  simply  that  it 
Fig.  m.~Otj>  Ao«.  jg  necessary  to  make  alloM'ances 

for  the  oonditjana  mentioned.     For  instance,  we  are  not  to 

predicate  absolute,  inherent,  and  j«;rmanent  weakness  and 

lack  of  ardor  and  afretlion  from 

the  small,  concave  nose  and  the 

litlle   retreating   nhin   proper  to 

ciiildhood.     The  fiiciiLlties  which 

the  nasal  and  inferior  maxillary 

boijL's  indicate  Imve  not  VL-t  been 

called  into  action,  and  it  is  not 

till  the  age  of  puberty  that  they 

naturally  assiune  their  pvnnauent 

form.      In   the   mean   time,   the 

shape  of  the  head  (in  judging  of 

which  also  the  fact  f»f  natural  un- 

developiiK-nt  must  be  taken  into 

account),  the  trmpi'mmt-ntal   conditions,  and  the  hereditary 

prudis])08itiou  furuiiih  a  clew  to  the  lateut  power  of  the  dor- 
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mant  faculties.  Just  what  their  final  davelopment  will  be, 
however,  depends  largely  upon  education  and  other  external 
influences. 

In  some  persons  the  features,  and  especially  the  nose  and 
chin,  retain  through  life  their  infantile  form.  These  are  cases 
of  either  absolute  and  congenital  imbecility  or  of  arrested  de- 
velopment, which  are  not  uncommon  amoivg  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  classes. 

Old  age,  the  second  childhood,  differs  from  infancy  in  respect 
to  some  of  the  faculties  not  actively  manifested,  and  the  signs 
of  which  are  not  wholly  legible ;  but  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  both  cases. 

In  the  foregoing  well-established  general  principles  we  have 
a  sufficient  foimdation  for  a  science  of  physiognomy.  If  the 
superstructure  be  still  far  from  perfect  it  is  at  least  well  based, 
and  requires  but  time  and  labor  to  give  it  harmony,  consist^ 
ency,  and  completeness. 


Tbe  noted  in  the  study 
of  character  through 
its  physical  manifes- 
tations, ia  temperament; 
which  may  he  defined  as  "» 
particular  state  of  the  consti- 
tution^ depcuiiing  upon  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  dif- 
ferent masses,  and  the  rela- 
tive energy  of  its  different 
functions." 

In  their  last  analysis^  the 
tempenunents  arc  as  nnnier- 
ous  as  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race,  no  two  persona 
being  found  with  precisely 
the  same  physical  constitu- 
tion. Tracing  them  back^  however,  we  find  them  all  to  result 
firom  the  almost  infinite  combinations  of  a  few  simple  elements. 

THK   ASrCIKNT  DOCrRlTTE. 

Hippocrates,  "  the  father  of  medicine,"  describes  four  tem- 
peramental conditions  depending,  according  to  bis  theory, 


Qpon  what  he  called  the  fonr  primary  components  of  the  hu- 
man body — the  blood,  the  phlegm,  the  yellow  bile,  and  the 
bLvk  bile.  Tlie  prppondfrance  of  one  or  the  athcr  of  these  com- 
ponents in  a  jHTsou  produces  lila  peculiar  const itution  nr  tem- 
peraments Bodies  in  which  blood  supomboiusds  have,  he  says, 
the  sanguine  temperament;  if  phlegm  lx<  in  excess,  the  phleg- 
matic temperament;  if  yellow  bile  be  moet  fully  developed, 
the  choleric  temperament  is  produced ;  and  if  the  black  bile 
{atrabilis)  be  most  abundant,  the  melancholic  or  atrabtliouB 
temperamentv  Theae  four  temperaments  are  thus  described 
by  Paul  us  ^gineta,  >^ 
an  ancient  physi-  \/ 
cian,  who  a<loptR  the 
theory  and  follows 
the  classification  of 
HippxTates : 

1.  The  sangiiint  or ' 
hot  and  moist  tem- 
perament   is    more 
fleshy  than  is  prop- 
er, hairy,  an<l  hot  to ' 
the  touch.     Persons 
ha%'ing  this  temper-' 
ament  in  excess  are , 
liable  to  putrid  difr 
orders. 

2.  The  phlegm»-j 
tie    or     cold     and! 
moist   temperament' 
is  gross,  fat,  and  lax. 
The  skin  is  soft  and 
white ;  the  hair  taw- 
ny and  not  abundant ;  the  limbs  and  muscles  weak ;  the  veins 
innsible,  and  the  character  timid,  spiritless,  and  inactive. 

3.  Tlic  choleric  or  warm  and  dry  temperament  is  known  by 
abnndaut  dark  hair;  large  .and  prominent  veins  and  arteries, 
dark  skin,  and  a  iirm,  well-articulated,  and  muscular  body. 

4.  The  melancholic  or  cold  and  dry  temperament  is  known 
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by  hard,  slender,  and  white  bodies;  fine  muscles,  small  joinU, 
and  little  hair.  As  to  disposition,  persons  of  this  temperament 
are  spiritless,  timid,  and  desponding. 


W>' 


MODIFICATIONS. 

This  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  was  much  discussed  by 
the  ancients*,  but  never  crreatly  nimlified.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  stood  unchanged  till  the  revival  of  letters  after  the  dark 

ages;  and  even 
then  the  same  four- 
fold division  was 
generally  adopted. 
Stahl  first  adapted 
it  to  the  modem 
doctrines  of  hiiraoi^ 
al  p!ith(il))gy,  Bcer- 
haavc  increased  the 
ininiber  of  temi>t;ra- 
ments  to  eight,  but 
supposed  them  to 
be  formed  merely 
by  different  combi- 
nations of  the  four 
cardinal  qualities. 
Dr.  Gregory,  to  tho 
four  temperaments 
of  the  ancients,  ad- 
ded a  fifth,  which 
he  called  tho  nerv- 
ous, but  failed  to 
establish  it  on  any  satisfactory  basis.  Cullen  reduced  the  tem- 
peraments to  two — the  sanguine  and  the  mclaucholie. 

In  reference  to  the  character,  as  modified  by  temperament, 
IIoflTmann  says:  "The  choleric  temperament  dis|>ose8  men  to 
be  precipitate  and  impetuous,  prone  to  anger,  impatience,  te- 
merity, and  quarrels.  The  melancholic  renders  persons  slow 
in  business,  timid,  anxious,  and  suspicious.  The  phlegmatic 
•re  inclined  to  be  lazy,  somijoleut,  and  torpid ;  while  the  san- 
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guine — a  }i.ippIr.T  tempt^rament — gives  cbccrfulncRR  and  a  caro- 
k"e  good-hum  or.  Melancholic  nien  should  ho  oounselors; 
choleric  persons,  generals,  ambassadors,  and  orators ;  and  saiv 
gnineous  jieopie,  courtiers;  but  i>er8on8  who  have  the  niisfor- 
tone  to  be  phlegmatic  must  be  condemned  to  the  lowest  ein- 
plojments,  being  fit  only  for  common  laborers  or  soldiers," 

Kicberand,*  wlio  has  written  on  the  tempemments  witli 
nuioh  good  sense  (describing  them  with  great  clearness,  as 
tbuy  appear  from 
his  stand -point), 
consiilers  the  mel- 
ancholic^ or  atrahil- 
iouB  temperament 
of  t]ie  ancients  as 
s  diseased  and  ab- 
normal rather  than 
»  natural  state  of 
the  constitntion. 
Tlie  nen'ous  tem- 
perament of  Dr, 
Gregory  he  looks 
upon  as  an  equally 
uuuatand  condi- 
tioM. 


TirE    BRAJN    LKJT 
OUT 

Tlras  far,  it  will 
he  seen  that  the 
hrain,  as  affectiiij; 
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temperamental  conditions,  is  left  ont  of  the  account  altogdlicr, 
which  leaves  the  most  important  of  the  four  temperaments 
unoxplnjncd — (he  brain  being  the  seat  and  renter  of  both  men- 
tal and  ]>hysical  life,  and  hobling  to  the  lungs,  Hloniacli,  !in<l 
liver  a  relation  which  may  be  compared  to  that  in  whicli  the 
san  stands  to  the  earth.  'Die  writers  we  have  quoted  and 
refcrrpd  to,  oven  as  far  back  as  IIipiMicrates,  knew  all  that 
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was  neccssaTy  to  know,  in  a  merolv  physiological  point  of 
view,  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  stomach,  an<l  attrihnted 
to  them  tlulr  jiroper  functiouf^.  They  were  acquainted  also 
with  the  reciprocal  action  of  these  organs,  and  knew  that  upon 
tlio  pro]>tT  hahiuGG  of  their  forces  depends  the  heahh  of  the 
body.  Tlie  hrain,  how^evor,  waa  a  terra  incofptita — an  txn- 
explnred  and  nnliuown  region  till  the  Columbus  of  the  mental 
world,  the  great  Dr.  Gall,  added  its  broad  fields  to  the  domalna 

of  science.  It  was 
now  seen  that  the 
brain  must  neces- 
sarily form  the  ba- 
sis of  a  special  tem- 
pcnimeutal  condi- 
tion. But  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Gall, 
ami  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  also,  was 
mainly  directed  to 
other  and  more 
futrictly  phrenologi- 
cal points,  and  lit- 
tle was  added  by 
them  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  tein- 
peraraents.  The 
latter,  however,  de- 
scribes them  briefly 
as  follows: 
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r>R,  srrKzn  Era's  TtKScmmojr. 

1.  The  lymphatic  constitution,  or  phlegmatic  t-eraperament, 
is  indicated  by  a  pale  white  skin,  fair  hair,  roimdness  of  form, 
and  repletion  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  flesh  is  soft,  the  Wtal 
actions  are  languid,  the  pulse  is  feeble;  all  indicates  slowness 
aiul  weakness  in  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  Lutcllectual 
ftmctious. 
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2.  The  sangTiine  temperament  Js  proclaimeil  hy  a  tolerable 
consistency  of  flesh,  moderate  plumpness  of  parts,  light  or 
chestnut  hair,  hlae  eyes,  great  acti^nty  of  the  arterial  nyslem, 
a  strong,  full,  and  frequent  pulso,  and  an  animated  connte- 
nance.  Persons  thns  constituted  are  easily  aflVcti-d  by  exter- 
nal impressions,  and  possess  greater  energy  than  those  of  the 
former  temperament. 

3.  The  bilious  temperament  is  characterized  by  birwk  luiir, 
a  dark,  yellowish,  or  brown  skin,  black  eyes,  iiiodoip.tely 
full  but  firm  mnscles,  and  harshly  expressed  fonns,  Tlioso 
eudowcii  with  this  constitution  have  a  strongly  marked  and 
decide<l  expression  of  countenance ;  they  manifest  great  gen^ 
cral  activity  and  functional  energy. 

4.  The  external  signs  of  the  nervous  temperament  arc  fine 
tiiin  hair,  delicate  health,  general  emaciation,  and  sinallness  of 
tlie  muscles,  rapidity  in  the  muscidar  actions,  vivacity  in 
the  sensations.  Tlie  nenous  system  of  individuals  so  consti- 
tuted preponderates  extremely,  and  they  exliibit  great  ner- 
vous sensibility. 

Tlje  ancit'iit  doctrine  of  the  temperaments,  of  which  that  of 
Th.  Spurzheim  au<l  modern  writers  generally  is  but  a  modifi- 
cation, has  clearly  a  ])hysiologieal  foundation.  The  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  bmgs,  and  the  brain  furnish  four  distinct  con- 
Btitntional  influences,  either  of  which  predominating  gives  its 
peculiar  conformation  and  complexion  to  the  body  and  its  Bj>e- 
cific  tone  to  the  mind;  but  the  nomenclature  ad«ipted  to 
designate  these  bodily  conditions  (borrowed  from  pathology 
rather  than  from  anatomy  or  |)hysiology)  is  ojien  to  weighty 
objections,  and  two  of  the  conditions  or  tcmpennnenls  tJiem- 
selve* — the  lymphatic  and  the  nervous — as  usually  described, 
art*  discas€<l  and  abnormal  and  not  healthy  and  natural  states 
of  the  constitution.  Wliile  we  acknowledge,  therefore,  the 
eorpcctncss  of  the  classification  and  its  value  in  a  pjitliulugicol 
point  of  "^-iew,  wc  base  our  delineati<ms  of  character  on  what 
may  bo  called  the  anatomical  system  of  temperaments,  a  con- 
cise exposition  of  which  is  given  in  the  following  sections,  as 
at  one*  simpler  and  more  comprehensive.  T!u>se  wlio  prefer 
llie  old  classification,  however,  can  readily  apply  it,  either  by 


9SS   TBJCrZBAMEKTS. 

•Him  widi  the  new.     It  will  W  wdl,  in  aoj 

uad  tile  fiMTt  that  such  cQaditioas»  morlnd 

.^num  deaeribed  under  the  heads  of  the  lym- 

4iMl  T^oHcirvaa  icnpefaments  of  the  old  phjsaolqgiBts, 

cw  ta  bie  taken  into  the  account  in  ow  estxniatcs 

laliaaHhict,  whatever  name  we  raaj  ghne  to  tbein. 

TOtM  3nrw  cLASsincATiOK. 

-.■Mr»t'  *«.>-iv  U  composed,  as  ha«  beea  ekova  in  the 

ree  grant!  classes  or  sy^stems  of  oc^gaas^ 

--it^'  liu*  itA  special  function  in  the  geaeal  ccoaomy. 


!.  '!%>  Motive  or  Mcchanic&l  System; 
Vital  or  Nutritive  System;  and 
H    » t«w  Jlfutal  or  Nervous  System. 

'^*.hr>   '•«L>'>^^  anatomical  basis  rests  the  most  simple  and 
jrcf^-  •*?  of  the  temperaments,  of  which  there  are 

^  oorrrsponding  with   the   three   systems   of 
oimkL     Wf  call  them — 

1.  The  Motive  Tera|>erament ; 
•i.  The  Vital  Tem|»eramcnt;  and, 
X  The  Mental  Temperament. 

^       r  .  Ki-«   tiinjK'ramt'nts  is  determined  by  the  predom- 

s  of  organs  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

.    I  by  a  sufKTior  development  of  the  osseous 

-   lus*,  forming  the  locomotive  apparatus;  in 

V  Vital  organs,  the  principal  seat  of  which  is  in 

•Se  tone  to  the  organization;  while  in  the 

aid  nervous  system  exert  the  controlling 

I,— TuK  MoTivK  Temperament. 

v^  iVainvwork  of  the  human  body  determines  its 

..  4  kMi,  which  i.H  modified  in  its  details  by  the 

.    .       (i  iN'lhdar  tissues  which  overlay  it.     In  the 

u  III.  ihe  Ijones  are  proportionally  large  and 

,    ...  iicr  than  broad,  and  the  outlines  of  the  form 
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manileBt  a  tcn-lency  to  ancnilarity.  The  figure  is  commonly 
tall  and  striking  if  not  t-kgant ;  the  face  oblong,  the  thcok- 
bones  rather  high ;  the  fi-ont  ti-eth  large ;  the  neek  mther long; 
the  ehoulders  broad  and  definite;  thf  chest  modenito  in  si/e 
and  fullness};  the  abdomen  prtiportional ;  and  the  limbs  long 
and  taj»ering.  Tlie  ninsdcs  are  well  developed  and  eorre- 
eiK>nd  in  form  wtlli  the  bones.  Tlie  i-(>nii'lexion  and  eyes  are 
g^oenilly  but  not  always  dark,  and  the  hair  dark,  strong,  and 
abundant.  The  fea- 
tures are  strongly 
marked^  and  their 
expression  striking. 
Firmness  of  tex- 
ture characterizes 
all  the  organs,  im- 
parting great, 
strength  and  eu- 
duniriee. 

This  tempera- 
ment gives  great 
bodily  strength^ 
case  nf  action^  love 
of  physical  exer- 
d«e,  energy,  and 
capacity  for  •work. 
Those  in  whom  it 
pretJomijiates  gen- 
erally possess 
strongly  marked 
characters,  and  are  ^'«f-  no— J***"  M..Mtot 

in  a  high  degree  capable  of  receiving  and  conibinrng  rapidlv 
many  and  varied  impressions.  They  are  the  acknowledged 
leaders  and  nders  in  the  sphere  in  whicli  they  move;  and 
are  often  carried  away,  bearing  others  with  them,  by  the  tor* 
rent  of  their  own  imagination  and  passions.  Tliis  h  the  tcm- 
peramc4\t  for  rare  talents — especially  of  the  executive  kind — 
groat  works,  great  error!*,  gnat  faults,  and  great  crimcH.  It 
is  sometimes,  though  not  necessarily,  characterized  by  an  ob- 
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juctionable  degree  of  coareenesa  and  harsh  nesH  of  feelingit, 
maiiifchti'd  hy  a  eorrespoiiding  coarwent* jjs  of  fiber  iii  the  bodily 
orguuvs  bushy  hair  aud  beard,  and  a  harsh  Lxprebtjiiou  of  couu- 
teiianec. 

Tlie  motive  temperament  is  empliatically  the  Amori<*an  lem- 
peranieiit,  n^  it  was  that  uf  tht*  aneieiit  Romans,  tiiough  with 
us  it  is  modifieil  by  a  hugcr  jtm^Mirtion  of  the  mental  t*^mperB- 
meiit  than  with  them.  An  aijuiUne  or  a  Roman  nose,  great 
ambition,  and  un  insatiablu  love  of  power  and  conquest  go 
witli  it. 

Men  of  this  temperament  oflen  pursue  their  endti  with  a 
stem  and  reckk'ss  disregard  of  their  own  and  others'  physical 
welfare.  Nothing  can  turn  them  aside  from  their  purpo6<'; 
and  they  attain  »*U("e.esr4  by  means  of  energy  aud  pei"se\erane4j 
nither  than  by  Ibretliought  or  deep  scheming.  Tliey  are  men 
of  the  field  rather  than  of  the  closel^ — men  with  whom  to  think 
and  to  feel  is  to  act.  As  speakers,  they  make  use  of  strong 
exprcssidiis,  enij»hasize  many  words,  and  generally  hit  the  tmal 
with  a  heavy  bkiw. 

In  its  typical  fonn,  the  motive  temperament  i§  less  proper 
to  woniiin  than  t<»  man,  but  there  iire  several  modifieaticns  of 
it  which  give  much  ek'ganee  and  beauty  to  the  feiuale  figurii. 

Tlie  first  ia  that  iu  which  the  bones,  except  those  of  the  pel- 
vis, are  proportionally  small,  which  gives  the  figure  additional 
delicacy  au»l  grace.  Tins  coiifonuation,  while  it  adds  to  the 
beauty  af  the  iemale  figure,  detracts  from  the  strength  and 
coneequeutly  the  beauty  of  the  masculine  form.  'Hie  Diaua 
of  Grecian  sculpture  furnishea  a  fine  example  of  the  motive 
temperament  tlnis  modified. 

The  fiecoitd  niadifi«ation  is  thai  in  which  the  ligamcntfi  and 
the  articulations  which  they  form  are  projxjrtionally  8inall, 
which  corrects  the  tendency  to  angularity  which  is  charailer- 
iatic  of  this  temperament,  and  teuda  to  round  the  contour  of 
the  joints.  This  will  be  particularly  ubservablc  iu  the  M-riat» 
and  ankles. 

The  third  modification  of  this  temperament  is  that  which 
presentH  jiroporttonally  ^liorter  l»ones,  and,  except  around 
the  pelvis,  smalhr  aud  more  louinled  musjcles,  afibrding  leiM 
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■tronglr  marked  reliefs  and  more  of  ihat  rounded  phimpnesa 
eoBential  to  the  liighest  style  of  female  beauty.  In  this  char- 
acteristic, ii  ain<roafhe8  the  vital  temperament,  to  which  this 
modification  is  allied. 

In  accordaucu  with  the  law  of  homogeneousneBS,  Htated, 
explained,  and  illu^ti'ated  in  the  jtreeedini;  eliapter,  we  find, 
on  examining  tliis  temperament  mure  elus<j]y,  that  it  is  char- 
acterized in  details,  as  well  as  in  general  form,  by  leiiti^th. 
The  Cure  is  oblong,  tho  head  high,  the  none  long  and  promi- 
nent, and  all  the  features  corresjKmd.  This  struct ure  inJi- 
eate«*  preat  power  an*!  activity  in  nnmo  ]»articular  direction, 
bat  lack  of  breadth  or  comprelietisiveness. 

-<Vn  abnormal  development  of  the  motive  temi>enimcnt,  in 
which  the  vital  and  mental  systems  art*  both  Hai-ritii-ed  l<» 
mere  animal  streni^th,  forma  what  the  ancients  called  the  ath 
letic  tenipt'rament.  It  is  marked  by  a  head  jwoportionally 
small,  esjfecially  in  the  coronal  region ;  a  thick  neck ;  broad 
^shooltlcrs;  expanded  chest;  and  htrontjly  marked  miisde.s, 
the  tendons  of  whicli  are  ajiparfnt  thruii^h  the  skin.  The 
Famese  Hercules  furuishe-s  a  nuidcl  of  the  pbj-sical  attributes 
of  this  abnormal  condition,  m  which  brute  Blrength  usur]»s  the 
energies  necessary  to  the  j«roduction  of  llmiight,  an<l  leaves 
its  po>«K-ssor  decidedly  deticient  in  all  the  higher  mental  and 
moral  manifestations.  The  celebratcil  statue  of  the  Dj-ing 
Gladiator  (fig.  Ill)  also  represents  the  same  boilily  and  men- 
tal com<.tituliou. 


n. — ^Thb  Vital  Tkmperame>t. 

As  this  temperament  depends  upon  the  pro|>onderance  of 
the  vital  or  nutritive  organs,  which  occupy  the  great  cavities 
of  the  trunk,  it  is  necessarily  marked  by  a  breadth  and  ttiiek- 
nesa  of  bo<ly  proportionally  greater,  and  a  stature  and  size  of 
limbs  pro[*ortionaIly  less  than  the  motive  temperament.  Its 
mOHt  striking  phytdcal  characteristic  is  rotiindity.  The  fai^e 
inclines  to  roundness;  the  nostrils  ar*.-  wide;  the  neck  rather 
abort;  the  shoulders  broad  and  rounded;  the  chest  full ;  the 
abdomen  well  developed ;  the  arms  and  legs  plumj)  but  tajx^r- 
ing,  and  terminating  in  bauds  aud  feet  relatively  small     The 
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eomplexion    ia   generally  florid;    the    eounluua.nfo   bniiling; 

the  eyes  light;  the  nose  hroad,  and  iho  hair  soft,  light,  and 

lilky. 
In  a  woman  of  this  temperament  (wliith  seems  to  be  ]>ocu 

iarly  the  temperament  of  woman),  the  shoulders  are  softly 
junded,  and  oavo  any  LreaJlh  they  may  possess  rather  ta  i]u: 

»X])anded  clii'st,  •vvilh  whirh  tliey  are  connected,  than  to  thu 
ony  or  muHcular  sixe  of  the  shouhlers  iheniHelves;  the  bvjst 

li*  fidl  and  ro«nde<l;  the  waist,  though  Buftieiently  itmrkecL,  is, 

as  it  were,  en- 
croached u|)on  by 
the  phmijUH'ss  of 
the  contiguous 
parts;  the  haunch- 
es are  jjj^reatly  ex- 
panded ;  the  hmbs 
tapering;  the  feet 
and  hands  small, 
bnt  plump;  the 
complexion,  de- 
pending on  nutri- 
tion, has  the  rose 
and  the  lily  so  ex- 
quisitely blended 
that  we  are  j*ur- 
prised  that  it 
should  defy  the 
usual  operations 
of  the  elements ; 
and  there  is  a  pro- 
fig.  112.-6JLA*  WwoHT.  funion  of  sm1\,  and 

je  flaxen  or  aulmni  hair.     Tlje  whole  figure  is  plump,  soft 
voluptuous.     This  temj»erament  is  not  so  eomtnon  among 
lerican  women  as  could  lie  desired. 

Persons  of  this  tcniiierament  have  greater  vigor,  but  less 

lensity  and  toughness  of  fiber  than  those  in  whom  the  motive 

iredominates.     Tliey  love  fresli  air  and  exercise,  and  must  be 

[wars  doing  something  to  work  off  their  constantly  accimiu- 

S* 
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bting  stock  of  vitality;  but  tboy  generally  love  play  bettor 
tlutn  hanl  \vork. 

Mc'utully,  thoy  aro  chnraotciiztd  by  activity,  ardor,  impxil- 
Rivcness,  enthusiasm,  versatility,  and  Ronictiniea  by  fit-klenesss 
They  are  distiiipiiished  by  elasticity  rather  ibaii  finiinesp,  and 
posfions  more  dilipfom-e  than  persistence,  and  more  brilliancy 
than  deptli.  Tliey  are  frequently  violent  and  ji:issiotmtt,  but 
are  as  easily  cahoed  as  excited;  are  generally  cheerful,  anjia- 
ble,  and  genial ;  ahvays  fond  of  go«d  living,  and  more  apt 
than  otbera  to  become  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  stimu- 
lants. Their  motto  is  dum  vivimus^  vivamu^ — let  us  live 
while  Ave  live.  There  is  great  enjo}Tneut  to  them  in  the  mere 
Bense  of  being  alive — in  the  consciousness  of  animal  existence. 
Tile  English  funnsh  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the  vital 
tenijK>niment.  Our  illusti-alion  gives  a  good  idea  of  it  so  fai- 
as  its  outlines  are  concenic<L 

An  imduo  and  abuontial  preponderance  of  the  absorbent 
system,  and  a  {5luggi*h  action  of  the  circulatory  organs,  give 
rise  to  the  lynqthatic  temperament,  descri]>ed  in  a  previous 
section,  which  presents  fonus  softer  and  more  rounded  even 
than  tho6e  we  have  been  describing,  but  lacking  their  well- 
definc4l  and  graceful  outlines.  A  feeble  color  of  the  skin; 
a  llabbiness  of  tbc  flesh;  a  lack  of  expression  in  the  counte- 
nance; insurmountable  sloth,  and  a  general  apathy  both  of 
body  and  mind  characterize  this  state  of  the  system^  wh'ch  is 
BO  evi<ient1y  the  result  of  disease  that  we  see  no  proi>riety  in 
classing  it  with  the  natural  temjieraments. 

ni, ^ThE   ]tfEXTAl.   TkMPKRAMKST. 

The  mental  tem|>erament,  depending  u|>on  the  brair.  and 
nervous  system,  is  characterized  by  a  slight  frame;  a  Iiead 
relatively  large,  an  oval  or  a  pj-rifonu  face;  a  high,  pah-  fore- 
licad ;  «leUc^te  and  finely  chiseled  featuriss ;  bright  and  ex- 
pressive eyes;  slender  neck;  and  only  a  mo<lerate  develo|>- 
ment  of  the  chest.  Tlie  wltolc  figure  is  delicate  and  gra-.efiil, 
rather  tlian  striking  or  elegiuat.  The  hair  is  soft,  lint,  and 
not  abtmd.tnt  or  verj-  dark;  tlic  akin  soft  and  delicate  in  tex- 
'.nre;  the  \oice  soinewluit  higlhkeyetl,  but  flexible  and  varied 
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in  its  intonations ;  and  the  expression  aninmtc'«l  an«l  full  of 
intelligence. 

Women  ill  whom  tfas  tcmin'iamorit  profit uni nates,  thougli 
oficu  very  Wautiful,  lack  the  niuudifl  outliiHS,  1  h<?  lull  i>osom, 
and  tlif  expanded  |>elvL8,  wMch  betoken  the  highest  degree 
of  adaptation  to  the  distinetivo  offices  of  the  sex. 

The  mentul  tem|>cramcnt  indicates  great  sensitiveness,  re- 
fined feelings;  excellent  taste;  great  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
nut  lire  and  art ;  viv- 
idness of  ronct^p- 
tion;  and  intensity 
of  emotion.  The 
thoughts  are  quiek, 
the  senses  acute,  the 
imagination  lively 
and  brilliant,  and 
the  moral  senti- 
ments active  and 
iiilluential. 

Tliis  b  the  liter- 
ary, tlie  artistic, 
At)d  e*|»eeiully  the 
l>oetic  tempera- 
ment. 

There  ia  at  the 
present  day,  in  this 
country  cppeeially, 
au  excessive  and 
morbid  develop- 
nuut    of  this    tern-  Fig. IW -P«or.  Tnotrot. 

pcrarnent  which  is  most  inimical  to  ikealtii,  happiness,  and  lon- 
gevity. It  prevaiLs  })articularly  among  women  (to  whom  even 
in  its  nonnal  predominance  it  is  less  prthiier  than  the  preeed- 
ing),  and  answers  to  the  nervous  tetnjKTanient  of  the  old 
•  hi^vification.  It  is  characteri7A'<l  by  the  smalhicss  and  ema- 
LiJiiion  of  the  muscles,  the  quickness  aiul  iuteiisity  of  the  sen- 
tatiuns,  tike  suddenness  and  fickleness  of  the  detenninations, 
aud  a  morbid  impressibility.    It  is  caused  by  sedentary  habits, 
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lack  of  V>otlily  exercise,  a  premature  or  disproportionate  deveJ- 
opiiient  of  the  brain,  tlie  immotlernte  use  of  tea  and  coffee, 
late  hour!*,  and  other  hurtful  iiidulgenees. 

The  three  primary  tein|H'ranieats,  combining  with  each 
other  in  different  jyrd^portious  and  h<?uig  modified  by  varioius 
causes,  furin  8ul>-teinper.inients  iunuinerabU',  pix'senting  differ- 
<  noes  :ititl  resemblances  depetiding  ui>on  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  primitive  elements.  The  simplest  combination  of 
which  the  three  temjiemnients  already  described  are  susceptl 
ble,  gives  xis  six  sulHtcniperaments,  which  we  designate  as — 
1.  The  ^Motive- Vital  Temperament; 

3.  The  i\Iotive-Mental  Teiiipemment ; 
8.  The  A'ital-Motive  Temperament ; 

4.  The  Vit:il->Ientftl  Temperament; 
6,  The  ^lenlal-Motive  Temperam^ut;  and, 
6.  The  Mental- Vital  Temperament. 

The  names  of 
these  com|>ouud 
temperaments  euf- 
iicieutly  indicate 
their  character. 
The  motive -vital 
and  the  vital-mo- 
tive differ  bttt 
slightly,  the  name 
j^laced  Hrst  in  either 
case  uidicating  the 
element  which  ex- 
ists in  the  larger 
projwrlion,  Tho 
name  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  motive- 
mint  »1  and  the 
inetital-motivo,  and 
to  the  vital-mental 
anil  mental-\ital. 

Perfection  of  oon- 
wig,  114.— Maojju  Dx  btaxl.  Btitutiou,  it  is  evi* 
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dent,  most  conRist  in  a  proper  balance  of  temperatnentH. 
Where  any  one  of  them  exists  in  great  excess,  the  result  niu«t 
necessarily  be  a  liepartiire  from  syninietry  and  harmony,  both 
of  form  and  character.  WTiatever,  therefore,  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  this  disproportionate  development  should  be  care- 
fully avoide<l. 

Each  person  is  bom  with  a  particular  temperament  in  which 
there  is  an  inherent  tendency  to  maintain  and  increase  itsell^ 
since  it  gives  rise  to  habits  wliich  exercise  arui  develop  it ; 
but  this  tendency  may  bu  greatly  modified,  if  not  couutentcted 
entirely,  by  external  circumstances — by  education,  occupation, 
superinduced  habits,  climate,  and  so  forth ;  and  murc  espe- 
cially by  direct  aiid  special  training  instituted  for  that  pur- 
post'  ;  but  of  this  we  Itave  more  to  say  in  another  chnpter. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statemeutu,  which  \vv  have 
^med  to  make  as  clear  and  explicit  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject will  admit,  that  a  tliorougli  practical  knowledge  of  the 
temperaments  alone  will  eimble  one  to  funii  a  very  correct 
general  estimate  of  individual  character.  The  character,  as  a 
whole,  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  motive  temperament, 
ia  never  found  in  connection  with  either  of  the  others;  ami  the 
same  remark  applies  equ.illy  to  the  vital  and  the  mentjil.  The 
difficulty  (which  is  not  iusumiountable,  however)  lies  iti  esti- 
mating correctly  the  relative  proportion  of  the  different  ele- 
^ments  in  each  individual  tcmpenuuent  so  as  to  give  to  each 
'Ha  due  degree  of  iiiftuenee  on  the  character.  Study,  observa- 
tion, and  practice  will  enaVde  the  persevering  student  to  do 
this,  in  time,  with  great  exactuesa. 
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who  vreM  iinderstoocl  the  proportions  of  the  human  ficfnrc'  and 
the  distinctive  differenceH  })etwecn  the  sexes,  mailf  the  Apollo 
a  little  more  tlian  half  a  head  taller  than  the  \''enns,  and  pro- 
portionally stont.  A  comparison  betwoon  the  men  and  the 
women  of  the  present  day,  when  the  habitB  of  the  fairer  Bex 
are  less  favorable  to  physical  development  thnn  those  of  the 
ancient  Greek  women,  aiid  less  »o  too  than  those  of  the  mafw 
culine  portion  of  ex- 
isting society,  would 
reveal  still  greater 
diffei«nces. 


GEKEKAL    FORM. 

The  next  thing 
that  strikes  ns  is  a 
remarkable  vlifter- 
ence  in  the  general 
form.  We  observe 
that,  while  the 
ehoTiIders  of  a  sym- 
metrically  develo|>- 
fd  man  are  broader 
than  his  hips  (fig. 
116),  and  he  tapers 
downward  from  his 
shoulders,  woman's 
hips  are  broader 
than  her  shoulders 
(fig.  117),  and  she 
tapers  both  ways 
from  her  hips.  Cam- 
per showed  that  in  tracing  the  forms  of  the  male  and  the 
female  within  two  elliptical  areas  of  equal  size,  the  female  pel- 
vis extended  beyond  the  lines,  while  the  shoulders  were  with- 
in ;  and  that  the  male  shoulders  reached  the  lines,  while  the 
pelvis  was  within  them. 

Tlie  neck  of  woman,  tkough  apparently  longer,  on  account 
of  the  drooping  of  the  shoulders,  is  really  shorter  than  that  of 


yif.  118. 

Tn  Mals  Fistkb. 


Fig.  m. 
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man.  Tier  arms  and  legs  are  also  pro|>ortionally  fihorter  and 
her  Inink  longer,  htr  lack  mare  hollow,  her  bust  smallrr  but 
more  rounded,  and  her  bosom  greater  in  volume  and  more 
elegant  in  fomi.  Man  is  characterized  by  compact  and  mn»- 
cular  developments  and  a  Ptrongly  hinged  frarae,  Lndicativo 
of  power;  woman,  by  bending  and  varied  lines,  gracefully 
rouricled  limits,  smooth  surfaces  and  elasticity,  indicative  of 
delicacy  and  grace.     As  Milton  says : 

* '  For  oontempliktion  he,  and  valor  formet] ; 
For  Boftncss  she,  and  aweet  attractive  grace." 

Koundne»8  prevails  iu  her,  angularity  in  luiru  She  has 
more  of  the  vital  system,  with  its  celhdar  tissues;  he  more  of 
the  motive  appanitus^  with  its  muscular  fibers.*  In  each, 
form   carrespoiids  with   t'unrtion 

in   perfect    accordance   with  the  £SfZr^  .rfrTVVx 

law  of  adufttntion  ,«trited  in  our  nir    ^fes^    •Tb^sNvV^ 

first  chapter. 
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Fig.  11&— PKonui. 


In  the  features,  the  same  law 
prevails  :»s  in  the  genera!  form  of 
the  boily.  Those  of  the  male  are 
moi-e  strongly  marked,  and  there 
is  a  irloser  :i]»proach  to  tln'  straight 
line  tlian  in  those  of  the  female. 
Tlie  a<'com[»anying  outlines  of  the 
profiles  of  a  brother  and  a  sister 
(if  the  sarno  tempcramcrtt  and 
analogous  crtnfiguration  (tig.  118)  will  illustrate  this  remark. 
Here  we  have  the  same  style  of  face  in  both,  but  while  one  ia 
decidedly  masculine  the  other  is  its  unmistakably  feminine 
The  differeme  will  be  seen  to  lie  mainly  in  the  greater  round- 
ness of  the  latter, 

PHRKNOI-0«ICAL   DIFFERKNCES. 

The  head  in  man  is  moro  massive  than  in  woman,  but  hei» 
ia  often  somewhat  longer  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput, 

•  Jacqaoc;  "Ulnti  toward  Pbyticat  PsHteclioo,"  Clup.  II.  * 
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It  is  also  narrower  laterally,  anrl  the  basiliir  anrl  frontal  re- 
gions are  proportionally  snuiller.  Tlie  oet-ipital  rfgion  is  tlnn- 
gatcd,  the  organs  of  Parental  IjOvo,  Friendship,  Love  of  Ilotnr, 
anrl  Love,  of  Approbation  bcinj;  relatively  lanj^e.  In  the  male 
Lead  there  is  a  relatively  larj^er  develoiHiH'Tit  of  llie  base  of 
the  bmiu,  as  well  as  of  the  superior  frontal  region.     In  tin 

coronal  region 

— the  seat  of 

the     spirit  nal 
sentiments — 

woman  has  rel- 
atively a  fuller 
deveI»»pTnent 

than      man, 

*'Vlex.    Walker 

remarks,    that 

the     female 

Pic.  lU.— Fmau  Hxad.  1,1  vie.  190.— Uau  Uxad. 

^  BkuU  scenu*  in         * 

general  narrower  than  that  of  the  male ;  and  hence  (length 
iviug  intennity  and  breadth  jHMtnanonee),  nit  her  meutaj 
L-rations,  though  more  intense  and  briUiant  during  their  con- 
tinuance, have,  on  the  same  principles,  lens  of  penuanence. 
With  regard  to  the  heads  of  female.**,  it  may  also  be  observed, 
that  the  frontal  sinuses  are  lees,  the  glabella  [space  between 
the  eyebrowii]  less  elevated,  and  |he  superciliary  ridges  on 
which  the  eyebrows  rest  less  prominent;  that  the  alveolar 
outline  of  the  upper  and  lower  jawH  is  more  ellijitieal;  that 
the  teeth  are  less;  and  that  the  oa  hyoides  or  bone  of  the 
tongue  is  smaller.  Tlie  accompanying  heads  (figs.  119  and 
120)  illustrate  imperfectly  the  phrenological  differenecB  wc 
liave  endeavored  to  indicate. 


^^^>e 


PHYSlOGNONnCAL   DISTINfTIONS. 


Tlie  strictly  physiognomical  develoj)ment.«5  of  the  two  sexes 
^ary  as  widely  as  the  phrenological  characteristics.  Tlie 
female  forehead  is  smo^ither  and  more  rmutdcd  than  the  male, 
the  no»e  Is  less  prominent,  and  instead  *»f  being  slightly  con- 
"vex,  as  generally  in  man,  is  either  straight  or  more  or  less  con- 


^ 
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cave.  The  breadth  or  expansion  of  the  wings  of  the  noee  is 
greater,  comparatively^  in  woman  tlian  in  man.  The  upper 
lip  is  generally  concave  in  woman  ami  shorter  than  in  man,  in 
wliom  it  is  oftener  either  straight  or 
slightly  convex.  Tlie  lower  lip  is  more 
Kurtly  rotmded  in  woman  than  in  man 
(figs.  121  and  122),  and  the  chin  Bmaller, 
roiuiilt'r,  and  more  delicate,  corresjxmd- 
ing  with  her  smaller  cerebellum.  She  71,. m. 
has  relatively  larger  eyes,  finer  and  sotler 
hair  and  skin,  and  features  generally  less  gtrongly  marked 
and  more  mobile  than  man. 

The  presence  of  the  beard  in  man  and  its  absence  in  woman 
fomiB  a  striking  mark  of  dititiiictiou  in  the  Caucasian  race; 
but  among  the  MongoUans,  Malays,  and  other  races,  the  men 
are  often  as  destitute  of  beanl  as  the  women.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  men  «»1'  these  races  luck  something  in  the  elements  of 
the  highest  manhood  as  required  by  our  Htandards. 

LAVATKB's   AJmTHESKS. 

Lftvater  has  a  fragment  on  the  physiognomical  diflerences 
between  the  two  sexes,  and  he  sets  them  forth  antithetically 
thtu: 

"a^Lan  IS  the  more  finn,  woman  the  more  flexible. 

"Man  i.s  the  straighter,  woman  the  more  bending. 

"  Muiv  stands  uteaclfast,  woman  gently  trip8. 

"Man  is  the  taller  and  broader,  woman  less  and  tapering. 

"Man  is  rough  and  hard,  woman  stiuKitli  and  soft. 

"Man  has  more  convex  lines,  woraati  more:  concave. 

"Man  has  more  straight  lines,  woman  more  curved,  linesv 

"  Man  is  more  angular,  woman  more  rouutl 

"The  eyebrows  of  man  are  more  compresBed,  those  of  wo- 
man less  frowning. 

"Tlie  hair  of  man  is  stronger  and  shorter,  that  of  woman 
longer  anil  more  pliant. 

"  Man  is  serious,  woman  is  gay. 

"  Man  surveys  and  observes,  woman  glances  and  foels.*' 
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LET   WOMAX   BE   WOMANLY. 

Woman  gains  nothing  by  striving  to  become  more  like  man. 
Her  crowning  beauty  consists  in  being  truly  tcomaiily.  It  is 
that  quality  which  wins  the  love  of  man,  in  whom  she  loves 
above  all  things  else  strength,  manliness — something  to  lean 
upon,  look  nj)  to,  be  proud  of.  It  is  a  grand,  a  noble  thing  to 
be  a  KAN.    To  bo  a  woman  is  to  be  tnily 

"  God's  last,  best  gift  to  man," 

without  whom  his  strength  is  useless,  his  wisdom  folly,  his  life 
afkilura. 


VI. 

General  forms. 


**ToQt  diiM  In  nulure  Mt  rapport  ot  bannonle,  chnque  ftpparmnce  externe  eit  le  t\ga« 
d'uno  propri6Ui :  chaqae  point  dc  In  luperfloie  d'uno  oorpi  uuione«  ViXmt  ds  am  proAia- 
«Jour  et  «1«  ta  •tmclurc."-  Dr  la  Bahthk. 

"  In  nalurr,  ail  it  connection  aui!  harmony.  Eacb  external  appearance  ia  the  tign 
of  an  lubereni  quiilicy ;  each  puliil  oo  Ihe  auffaoe  of  a  body  kadLcatea  the  eoodlUoo  of 
Uus  intoriial  pvta  of  tbe  atructurc." 


K- 


N  the  physiognomi- 
cal oxamiitation  of 
the  hximan  face,  the 
first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  observe 
its  general  outlines 
These  alone  contain 
a  synopsis,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  whole 
character.  The  nii- 
nuter  markings — 
the  details  of  the 
features  —  merely 
elaborate  the  load- 
ing ideas  presented 
in  the  ensemNe, 
The  skillful  and  ex- 
perienced physiog- 
nomist needs  but  to 
get  the  visage  within  tlio  range  of  his  eye  to  make  himself 
master  of  its  sein-et  at  a  ghmce.  To  him  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  is  labeled  in  big  capitals,  and  he  can  determine  the 


fig.  128.— MSKSTHikorv. 
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Txak  of  each  in  the  social  scale  as  readily  as  you  can  tell  u 
^neral  from  a  captain  hy'Jii«  phoiildcr-strapa. 

Tlie  readtT  who  has  stiultcd  an<l  Jiiusterfd  the  freripnil  prin- 
ciples laid  down  iu  Clmptur  IlT.,  and  made  hijuM'lf  fitinilinr 
with  our  doctrine  of  the  tcmpeniraents,  as  set  forth  in  C-haptcr 
IV,,  will  be  prepared  to  profit  Ly  the  remarks  which  follow. 


FACES    t-LASSIFIED. 

The  human  body,  as  we  have  shown  in  Chapter  II.,  consists 
of  three  grind  classes  or  systems  of  organs,  <c-:icU  of  which  has 
it«  gpecial  function  in  the  general  economy.  We  have  called 
tliem : 

1.  TTie  Motive  or  Mechanical  System; 

2.  The  Vital  or  Nutritive  System ;  and, 

3.  Tlie  Mental  or  Ncr\'ous  System  ; 

and  proved  that  each  of  them,  by  its  predominance,  determ- 
ines and  in<licates  a  tcinpertament 
and  H  peculiar  configuration.  We 
wish  now  to  further  illustrate  this 
principle,  particularly  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  face. 

Taking  a  front  view  of  the  head 
and  face,  we  obscn'o  striking  dif- 
ferences in  the  form  of  thf  outline 
thus  presented  by  diiferent  itidi- 
Tiduals.  Tlio  variety  may  seem 
infiuite,  no  two  being  exactly 
alike,  but  wc  find  all  faces  readily 
and  naturally  reducible  to  three 
gntrui  classes — 

1.  The  Oblong  Faces ;  2.  The 
Round  Faces ;  and^  3.  Tlie  Pyri- 
fr»rm  Faces. 


V\g.  IM.— OBABtom  Oqiu>at. 


I. — The  Obi>ono  Faoi:. 

When  the  motive  or  mechanical  system,  embracing  tlio 
bones,  ligaments,  and  muscles,  ia  the  predominant  or  most 
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!  «ai^  tKe  figrare  is  comraonly  tall  and  striking,  if  not 
.aatil  tKe  Bkce  obiong,  as  roprosented  in  fig.  125,  and  the 
•j/^C^ariotto  Ck>rday  (fiijr.  124).  AssociHtfd  with  this 
form  of  fatM?  utid  fitfiire  (as  8tate*l  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  toTniKTunicnls),  M*e  greoerally,  but 
not  always,  find  a  dark  oomplcxion;  dark 
t'yes;  aiul  dark,  8troncr,  and  abundant  hair. 
Firmntss  ratluvthan  deliraoy  oft^i'xture  char- 
acterizes all  the  organj%  imparting  great 
strength  and  endurauca 

Persons  with   this  form  of  face,  to  rooa- 
^*  pitulate  still  further,  are  naturally  vigoroua, 

' .  kiKTgetic,  and  impassioned,  and  j)08ses8  strongly  marked 
'^^iiHTters.     They  manifest  great  capacity  f»»r  both  perception 
'iiftU  ou«c«|>tton,  n.'ceiving  and  combining  rapidly  many  and 
"llifl  iBH«r*»ions,  and  are  liable  to  be  carried  away,  bear- 
ing others  with  them,  by 
the  torrent  of  their  imag- 
ination and  pHsttiona. 
They  are  almost  always 
very  finn,  self-reliant,  per- 
severing in  whatever  they 
undertake,  and  constant 
in   friendship   and    love. 
They   arc    the    acknowl- 
e»lged     leaders     in     the 
hpherc    of   active    lifti 
They  are  men  of  the  field 
rather  than  the  closet — 
men  with  whom  to  think 
and  to  fti^l  is  to  act ;  and 
they    attain    succegs    by 
means  of  energy  and  per- 
r  than  by  forethought  or  deep  schenmig.     As 
^<•  Kt  rong  expressions,  emphasize  many  words, 
'til  the  nnil  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  blow. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Andrew  Jackson  were 
«Uittp,  and  they  illustrate  the  character  wc  haro 
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attribute<l  to  the  oblong  lace.  The  traits  we  luive  named  are 
of  courso  modified  by  sex,  but  are  as  easily  rwognizcd  in  wo- 
man as  in  man. 

Tl»e  outlines  of  Ponie  oblong  faces  approach  <'losely  to  the 
rectilinear,  as  sHowti  in  onr  portrait  of  MenscLikoff  (fig,  123), 
in  Avhicb  caso  wc  fin<l  the  mental  charactensties  of  this  form 
intcnj^ifiod  or  increased  by  an  added  degree  of  uncoiuproiniaing 
directness  and  unswerving  per- 
sistency in  any  particular  course 
of  at'tiou.  In  this  face — though 
belonging  more  properly  than 
elrcwhere  to  the  class  wc  are 
eonsidcring  —  there  w  great 
breadth  both  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  proper,  indicating 
great  e.xeeutivenefis,  abundant 
vitality,  and  immense  animal 
power.  Ethnohigirally,  it  ia 
the  Sclavonic  face,  and  bek)nga 
more  particularly  to  a  race  not- 
ed for  physical  strength,  endur- 
ance, and  unconquerable  tena-  yi^.  is7.— Tim  Emoubh  oi«u 
city.  Menschikoff^  who  com- 
manded the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimean  war,  was  of  this  race, 
and  showed  the  qualitic;^  we  have  ascribed  to  the  fonn  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  The  indnmiiable  persistency  and  cool  cour- 
age with  which  he  held  the  allied  armies  of  England  and 
France  80  long  in  <-heck,  and  the  terrible  repulscft  they  met  at 
his  hands,  are  matters  of  historj'.  He  ia  a  good  type  of  th« 
modem  liussian  of  the  highest  class. 


IL — ^TiiK  RocTfD  Fack. 

The  predominance  of  the  vital  or  nutritive 

stem,  occupying  the  great  cavities  of  tlie 

*tnink,  tends  to  give  breadth  and  thickness  of 

body,  limbs,  and  head.     Tljo  most  striking 

cliaracteristic  of  this  constitution  iBrotunditi/ 


Fi(.  138. 
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IW  fitoe  inclines  to  roandneds  (fig.  1 26) ;  the 
the  shouldiTB  are  broad  and  round,  the 
aUomen  well  developed;  the  arms  and  legs 
and  delicate;  and  the  hands  and  leei  rela- 
tively Bmall.  The  coraplexion 
is  generally  rathir  florid;  the 
countenance  cheerful  if  not 
smiling;  tlie  eyes  blue  or  light 
gray,  and  the  hair  soft,  light, 
and  fine.  The  portrait  of  the 
English  girl  (fig.  127)  strikingly 
illustrates  thi.s  constitution  and 
its  acconipanying  form  of  face, 
Tlie  phunp-bodied,  round- 
faced  j>erson8  wo  have  describ- 
ed, possess  the  character  wt? 
have  ascribed  to  the  vital  tem- 
perament— are  ardent,  impul- 
sive, versatile,  and  often  fickle. 
Tliey  usually  have  more  elasti- 
city than   firmnes}*,  more  dili- 

K ,..  «f  r«islence,  more  brilliancy  than  depth.  They  art? 
il  action  and  can  not  bear  confinement,  but  at 
the  same  time  love  their  ease 
and  prefer  play  to  hard  work. 
They  are  tuniable,  loving,  and 
cheerful,  anil  less  likely  than 
the  precedirtg  class  to  l>econie 
either  cnicl  or  selfish.  They 
are  always  companionable  and 
fond  of  good  living.  Their 
apptitites  arc  their  greatest  eni"- 
mies,  and  if  ihcy  fail  to  reach 
old  age,  for  wliieh  they  seem 
to  be  especially  designed  an<l 
adapted,  it  is  generally  through 
lHj  in  some  form  that  health  and  life  are  destroyed. 

yi|l%nuU  of  great  men  fumihh  no  example«  belonging 
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Btriclly  to  this  class  in  which  Bomc  of  the  elemontH  of  great- 
ness are  evidently  lacking,  but  many  great  men  have  ap- 
pnDacheil  more  or  le?s  closely  to  it,  the  face  proper  having  all 
the  fullness  and  roimilnesa  of  the  typicul  form,  but  ihuru  Li-ing 
at  the  same  time  an  elevation  and  expannion  of  the  forehead, 
modifying  in  a  most  decided  manner  the  contour  of  the  whole, 
as  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  accompanying  portrait  of  the 
qnaint  Jean  Paul  Richter  (fig.  129),  and  showing  mentality 
oeKcrting  the  mastery  over  the  vital  system.  Peter  the  Great, 
Xapoleon,  and  omr  General  George  H.  Thomas,  are  also  noted 
examples,  their  temperament  being  mental-vital. 

When  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  is  expanded  at  the  expense  of  the  upper,  as  in  fig.  1 30, 
we  see  animality  decidedly  in  the  ascendency,  and  appetite 
lording  it  over  both  intellect  and  sentiment.  With  this  last 
form  of  face  we  find  the  abdomen  K-latively  larger  than  the 
chest,  and  the  lymphatic  system  more  active  than  the  san- 
goineous. 

The  blending  of  the  elements  of  this  and  the  preceding  form 
in  abobt  equal  proj>ortions  gives  us  the  square  fat^?,  ofteuer 
seen  among  the  (Tcrmans  than  elsewhere.  Ita  intlications  are 
great  energy,  enduraTiee,  and  vital  power,  witli  someiliing  of 
the  impnlsiveness  and  ardor  which  belong  to  tlic  round  or  vital 
form. 

in. ^TlIK   P*YRIF0RM   FaCK 

When  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  whose  chief  peat  and 
center  is  the  grand  dome  of  the  skull,  exercise  the  predomina- 
ting influence  in  the  constitution,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  superior  parts  of  the  face,  includ- 
ing the  forehead,  gives  a  pyriform  or  pear- 
shaped  outline  (fig.  1 32)  to  the  whole.  The 
forehead  is  high  and  pale ;  the  features  deli- 
cate and  finely  chiseled ;  the  eye  T>right  an<l 
expressive;  the  hair  fine,  soft,  not  abundant, 
and  commonly  of  a  light  color;  the  neck 
slender ;  the  chest  rather  narrow  ;  the  liniba  ^" 

small ;  and  the  whole  figure  delicate  and  gracefiil  rather  than 
striking  or  elegant. 


fadH 

'  the    ■ 


Tlie  accompanying  portrait  of  Rachel,  the  actress  (fig.  1 32), 
illustrates  the  pyriform  face  ami  inf^ntal  tem|>emment. 

tcmj)eranu?ut  and  fonn  of 
indicate  great  activity  of  the 
brain  and  nen-oua  Hystem.  The 
thonjjhts,  MS  M'e  have  remarkerl 
in  the  fhnj)ter  on  the  tenj|»<Ta- 
ments,  are  quick,  the  sen 
acute,  theimagrination  lively 
hrilliant.  It  is  the  lit-erary,  t 
artistic,  and  esjtccially  the  poe 
fomi.  Shak8j>eare,  Chauce 
Sjx^nser,  Tasso,  Dante,  Cerv 
tes,  Montaijfne,  Madame  Oenlis, 
Rogers,  Wordsworth,.  Tenn 
son,  Poe,  Mazzini,  Rube 
Flaxman,  IToraco  Vemet, 
Pton,  Cole,  nnd  Church  fumi»K 
noted  examples  of  this  style  of  face. 

The  pyriform  or  conical  face,  in  its  typical  form,  is  never 

proj>er  and  nainral  in 
childhood,  and  where  it 
exists,  as  in  fig.  1 34,  indi- 
cates precociousness  and 
an  excessive,  abnormal, 
and  hurtful  development 
of  the  brain,  either  in- 
herited or  acquired, 
through  injudicious  and 
premature  mental  cuhure, 
at  the  expense  of  the  body. 
Such  cases  should  be  takes 
in  h.and  at  once,  and  every 
effort  made  to  restore  the 
balance  by  a  proper  course 
of  physical  training,  by 
encouraging  out-door  re- 
creation, healthful  sports,  and  carelees  good-himior,  and  by  ft 
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M. 


Vlf.  m— Pnoooovt  BoT. 


ilote  suspension  of  all  set  mental  tasks  and  school  stndiea. 

Tlie  proper  form  of  the  childish  face  is  represented  in  fig.  136. 
The  connection  between  this  fomi  of  face  and  nientaltty  is 

beantitully  illustrated  in  the  cflVct  produced  hy  cultivation  on 
persons  who 
have  grown  up 
in  comparative 
ignorance  and 
under  circum- 
stances not  cal- 
culated to  call 
tlie  intellectual 
&cultieH  into  ac- 
tivity, hut  after- 
ward arc  thro\^Ti 

,.      Ttg,  ISB.— ITatoul  Bot. 
mto   society  oi 

cultivated  people  an<l  have  their  frontal  ort^ans  aroused  and 
develo]-ied  hy  Klucation.  A  trnulual  hut  perceptible  change 
takes  pl.'icc  in  the  form  of  the  outline  we  have  ]>cea  consider- 
ing- The  forehead  and  superior  parts  of  the  face  expand  late- 
rally as  well  as  anteriorly  (Mirth fulness,  Ideality,  and  Con- 
.Btfnctiveness,  im|:»erfectly  developed  in  all  uncultivati'd  and 
^lavage  people,  being  most  remarkably  ini-reaRcd),  while  there 

takes  place  at  the  Siime  time  a  diminution        ^.- ., 

of  the  lower  parts,  producing  from  day  to 
day  a  more  marked  departure  from  the  cir- 
cular form  represented  by  fig.  128.  The 
accompanying  outhnes  (lig.  136)  will  indi- 
cate in  an  imperfect  way  the  character  of  the 
change  we  have  indicated.  Opposite  condi- 
tions reverse  this  change  by  calling  a  ditfer- 
ent  set  of  faculties  into  action,  and  tlic  base 
of  the  brain  expands,  the  lower  features  grow  broader,  the 
neck  becomes  thicker,  the  eyes  duller,  the  mouth  cuarser,  ai»d 
the  whole  face  rounder  and  less  expressive. 

Tliere  are,  of  course,  a  thousand  modifications  of  these  three 
typical  forms  of  face  resulting  from  the  different  proportion  in 
which  the  three  temperamental  elements  are  combined  in  each 
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..■•.. lopmcnt  of  the  several  features; 

.    liior  j>hysiological  conditions.    The 

,.<«'  i-ouditions  into  the  aoeouiit,  and 

.     :iv-h  its  due  weij'ht  in  forminfj  an  esti- 

iv .    'f  ohara<aer. 

rnoKn.ES. 

'ti  taking  note  of  the  gen- 
i:ti  fonn  of  the  head  and 
tve,  3  side  view  should  also 
"«.  taken,  and  the  outlines  of 
•*"      :ie  profile  carefully  obsen'ed. 
•^  It  will  l>e  seen  tliat  in  faces 

^         :*  the  first  or  oldong  fomi, 
•»i'  side  view  presents  lines 
•■proaching  the  rectilinear, 
,  :.l  that  there  is  a  tendency  ^''"  **^" 

«    :  tig.  i:<7.     The  second  or  round  form  gives 
■  <  well  as  in  the  front  view)  its  characteris- 
I'!  in  fig.  13S;  while  fiices 
.»r  pyrifonn  in  the  front 
.    orm)   have  a  ])roti]e  less 
.  -u'd  than  the  sci-ond  and 
»  .mgular  tlian  the  first,  hut 
V  ;•  and  more  delicate  than 
•or,  as  represented  in  fig. 

KACIAI.    ANCI.KS. 

i"!u'  learned  and  ingenious 
,  .-tpcr  <»n  examining  certain 
.  .'.^pie    gems   observed   that 

•v'  artists,  in    attemjtting  to 

.,  ujie    them,   failed    in    the 

*  ivN  fnmi  not  throwing  them 
xil'i'iently   forward   to   make 

K-  line    which    touched   the 

.V  leeth  nearly  perjH-ndicidar. 
V  .::vw  a  profile  so  that  the  forehead  and  lips 


Fig.  140.-DiA!r*. 
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touched  tlio  pcqienflicular  line,  as  in  fig,  1 40,  he  obtained  the 
characters  of  an  antique  head.     If,  on  the  othtT  hand,  he  let 
tliis  line  fall  bai-k  and  acc'onimo<lated  tin-  outliiu'  vf  thu  head 
to  it,  he  diminished  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  tl)e  form  and 
1     the  expresaiou  of  ijitelligence.     For  example,  if  the  line  formed 
an  angle  of  sfveuty  degrees  vilh  a  line  drawn  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  ear  to  the  base  of  the  nosu,  it  becaiUL'  llu-  lu-ad  of  a 
negro;  and  if  declining  still  further,  by  the  depression  of  the 
calvarium  or  brain-case — say  to  sixty  degrees — it  declared  the 
face  of  an  orang-outang,  and  so  on  down  to  tlie  lowest  ani- 
mal,    Tlie  heads  of  Europeans,  he  found  to  form  an  angle  of 
J      about  eighty  degrees,  and  that  a  character  of  eublinte  and 
moi-e  thajj  human  beauty  was  given  by  the  ancient  artists  to 
L  the  Wad^  of  their  gods  by  making  the  f;u-i:il  angle  still  greater, 
r  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  one  hundred  degrees. 

As  the  degree  of  intelligence  depends  upon  many  other  con- 
ditions bcf^ides  those  indicated  by  this  mode  of  measurement, 
itisevirient  that  it  can  not  be  accepted  in  the  extended  appli- 
t-ation  claimed  for  it  l>y  Camper;  but  taken  in  connection  with 
other  indications,  it  is  not  without  its  value. 

The  falling  back  of  the  facial  line,  it  will  be  seen  (fig.  141), 
depends  either  upon  the  projection  of  the  jaws,  the  recession 

of  the  forehead,  or  upon  both  com- 
bined, and  the  character  of  the  an- 
gle is  determined  by  these  condi- 
tions— the  first  *)t'  which  (in  excess) 
lielokens  animality,  and  the  last 
(negatively)  a  low  grade  of  intelli- 
gence. Ot/ier  things  heinff  equals 
then,  the  smaller  tliis  angle,  the 
Z^"  ^  lower  the  degree  of  iutelligem^e ; 
*■'«•  '*!•  and  the  greater  this  angle,  up  to 

ninety  or  perhaps  one  hundred  degrees,  the  higher  the  grside 
of  intelligence.  By  throwing  the  line  forward  so  as  to  form 
an  opening  of  more  than  one  hundred  degrees,  and  accommo- 
dating the  liead  to  it,  we  create  Jeforuuty,  producing  a  pro- 
jecting forehead,  found  only  in  the  abnomial  or  diseased  con- 
ditinnB  of  the  brain. 
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ogy  to  take  the  brain  into  the  account — ^to  take  the  common- 
liense  jiiul  practical  view'  which  looks  at  the  mind,  not  as 
ought  to  ho,  nor  as  it  may  he  chi'uned  that  it  must  bt?,  but 
H  IB.    Miud  nuint  (to  us  who  are  in  the  flesh)  act  through 
material  inslniment.      Other  mental   philosophies   have 
sufficiently  cotisidcrcd  tliis,  nor  the  necessary  liiuitations  whi< 
Buch  an  instrmuont  imposes  upon  mental  action,  nor  the  ini' 
cations  derivable  from  such  an  instrument  about  mental  action 
As  these  limitations  and  indications  are  of  the  very  utmcH 
unportance,  and  as  their  introduction  with  their  right  dignit 
into  mental  science  totally  revolutionizes  it,  and  makes  it 
the  first  time  worthy  the  name  of  a  science,  it  is  eminent 
projver  that  they  should  characterize  the  name  of  the 
iu  its  new  shape. 


PHRENOLOGY    AS    AH   AKT. 

Every  science  has  its  corresponding  art.  The  principles  of 
Bcience,  when  modified  into  application  to  the  practical  de- 
mands of  lite,  become  the  rules  of  their  corresjwnding  art. 

Plirenolugy,  as  an  art,  consists  in  judging  from  the  head 
itself,  and  from  the  body  in  connection  with  the  head,  what 
arc  the  nivtural  tcndcmirs  and  capabilities  of  the  iudividuaL 
The  practical  uses  of  this  art  are  many.  They  consist  in 
applying  Iu  the  pracliral  needs  of  life  the  principles  of  phren- 
ological science.  For  instance,  it  is  a  principle  of  Plirenology 
that,  aU  oth^r  condkions  bthig  the  sanif,  the  largest  brain  is 
tlie  best,  bi  selecting  an  apprentice,  a  clerk,  therefore,  or  a 
lawyer,  or  a  helper,  or  counselor  of  any  kind,  he  who  practices 
the  art  ol  Phrenology  would  choose,  out  of  any  two  or  more, 
him  with  the  largest  head,  j>rotnd*.d  ot/irr  conditirms^  tntch  a» 
f/uah'tt/,  shape,  t'/c,  tcere  equal.  Mistakes  would  sometimea 
occur  in  applying  this  nde,  but  in  tlie  long  run  it  would  be 
found  far  more  correct  than  any  otlier  known  means. 

Again,  it  is  a  ])rinciplp  of  I'hrcnology  that  there  are  sepap 
rate  mental  faculties.  It  is  another,  that  these  facidtit-s  may 
be  dealt  with,  trained,  or  neglectetl,  separately.  It  is  atu^ther, 
that  where  faculties  arc  di^fcctive  or  feeble,  their  defect  or 
weakness  can  usually  be  made  up  for  by  the  employment  of 
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f<^Tne  other  faculty  or  faculties.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  thene 

principles,  reduced  to  rules,  would  fonn  a  very  important  part 

or  a  system  of  education,  particularly  of  st'lf-edueation;  for 

*fvi<ietJlly  an  intelligent  pen^jn,  trying  one  combiimtion  of 

"^c*uUios  after  another,  will  be  able  ultimately  to  exercise 

"itnat'lf  in  exactly  such  habits  of  thinkinir  and  feeling  as  will 

y«?sl  niako  up  for  the  points  in  which  he  is  wanting.     If,  for 

*'^stance,  he  knows  that  he  is  deficient  in  Cautiousness,  he  can 

*^*iUiv.ate  habits  of  forethought,  reflection,  recollection,  and 

^V»»ervalion.     This  procedure  will  use  Causality,  Comparison, 

Eventuality,  a«»d  Individuality  to  do  the  work  of  Ciuitious- 

*^t'ss,  and    will,   at   the   same   time,  tend   to   stimulate   and 

•trengthe-n  the  faculty  of  Cautiousness  as  a  separate  iudtinet. 


THB  BASIS   OF  PHRENOLOGT. 

The  science  of  Phrenology  is  basc<l  upon  observation.  Its 
principles  are  simply  the  recital  of  truths  which  lie  open  be- 
fore ever}-  man*8  eye.  It  is  therefore  as  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion as  chemistry  or  natural  philosophy.  In  this  it  differs  en- 
tirely from  all  previous  systems  of  mental  science.  These 
have  been  based  upon  a  priori  assumptions  (that  is,  things 
taken  for  granted)  to  begin  with.  Having  thus  the  radical 
imperfections  of  mere  human  conception  in  tln'ir  very  nidi- 
menta  and  seed.s,  they  have  been  muddled,  visionary,  unprac- 
tical, sophistical,  unprogressivc,  and  useless,  oven  almost  aa 
much  ad  the  verbal  scholastic  philosophies  of  the  Middle  Agea. 

FIBST   PRINCirLES. 

Phrenology  does  not  now  claim  to  be  an  entirely  completed 
•cience.  As  far  as  it  has  now  advanced  it  consists  as  a  sci- 
cnce  of  two  jjarts,  viz, : 

1.  A  system  of  physiological  facts  and  their  corresponding 
mental  phenomen.a, 

2.  A  system  of  mental  philosophy  deduced  from  these  facts 
and  phenomena,  and  from  other  facts  and  phenomena  related 
to  them. 

The  chief  principles  of  the  basis  or  fundamental  or  physlo- 
logticul  part  of  the  8cien<*e  of  Phrenology  may  be  stated  thus  • 
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1.  The  brain  is  the  special  organ  of  the  mind.  The  esseiiM 
and  modi.'  of  optration  of  the  mind  itself  are  Lnscrut&ble ;  w« 

can  only  stiiily  its  manifestations, 

2.  The  min<l,  though  essentially  a  unit,  is  made  op  of  about 
forty  ditferetit  faculties,  each  of  wliich  is  manifested  by  moans 
of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  set  ttpart  exclusively  for  it 
and  called  its  orgaii.  The  fiiculties  may  be  possessed  in  dif- 
ferent decrees  Ity  the  same  person^  and  so  may  the  same  fac- 
ulty by  different  persons. 

3.  When  other  conditions  are  the  name,  the  larger  the  brain 
the  stronger  it  is ;  and  the  larger  the  jKirtion  of  brain  occu- 
pied for  the  manifestation  of  a  faculty,  the  stronger  its  mani- 
festation. 

4.  Those  portions  of  brain  used  for  faculties  related  to  each 
other  are  located  together.  Thus  the  brain  is  divided  into  re- 
gions or  groups,  as  well  as  into  organs.  The  location  and  boun- 
daries of  these  organs  and  regions  may  be  best  learned  from  the 
Phrenological  Bust,  and  the  accompanying  diiigram  (fig.  144). 

6.  Each  grou]>  has  its  collect  ive  function.  The  propelling  fac- 
ulties give  force  in  all  actions ;  the  social  adapt  us  to  our  fel- 
lows ;  the  selfish  leud  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves ;  th<?  intelleo- 
tual  enable  us  to  uiiderstatjui  nun  and  things,  whatever  is  to  bo 
known,  and  the  means  of  dealing  with  them ;  and  the  moral  and 
religious  are  meant  to  control  all  the  rest,  by  subject'mg  them 
to  the  tribmials  of  kindness,  justice,  and  of  tlie  Divine  Law. 

6.  The  origin^]  noniKil  conditions  which  detennine  the  ex- 
cellence and  efficiency  of  the  mind  as  operative  through  the 
brain  are: 

1.  Quantity  of  brain. 

2.  Quality  of  fiber  of  brain. 

3.  Relative  size  of  parts  o   brain. 

4.  InHueuce  of  body  upon  brain. 

1.  Each  faculty  is  susceptible  of  improvement  or  deteriora- 
tion, and  may  be  strengthened,  perverted,  neglected,  or  weak- 
ened. 

8.  Each  faculty  is  in  itself  good,  and  was  given  by  the 
Creator  for  good.  The  improvement  of  man,  therefore,  does 
not  imply  the  extinction,  or  diatortlon,  or  stunting  of  any  ho- 
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tilly,  nor  the  creation  of  new  ones,  but  the  culture  ncodcd  by 
each,  the  harmonizing  of  all,  and  their  pleasant  action  st-pa- 
rately  or  together,  in  due  subordination,  and  with  the  right 
degree  of  activity. 


13 
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NAMES,  NUMBERS, 
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t-    XUt.TtTmjtWt, 


A 

Luvx. 

1  ir. 

ll^^*"' 

■      v  -.  fSS, 

^^^^^ '  ' 

iV;-.;;;^. 

H^B»  '''                '.M^sO. 

11.  .    . 

-  ■•  f  vs. 

•.■if>J. 

IX  Arraui 


18.  Bixr-EftTSEK.. 

14.    FlRMifKg*. 

l!i.  C'o>aciEi('noDBX 

lA.    IJOPK. 

1".  f^flBtTClUTT. 

19.  VKMinATlOX. 

19.  neNP.roLSNOi. 
90.  CosffTHircrnrMn 

SI.    IliRALITY. 

B.   8U  BUM  ITT. 

2'i.  Imitatios. 

S«.  Mtrtu. 

&4.  lNi>tTti>c)At.rrT 


26.  Sdck. 

ST.   WftlOKT. 
SB.   COLOB. 

M.  Ordbk. 

80.  CAu;ct,ATioir. 

81.  Locality. 

Si.  EvIUTUAUTT. 

88.  Time. 
8^  Turk. 
8El  Lakouaob. 

M,   lAtTSAUTT. 
87.   fOMP*R»80II, 

C  HvMAv  NATinuL 
D.  buAVirr. 


In  addition  to  these  diagrams,  the  student  of  Plirenology 
Bbonld  have  at  hand  a  Purknologicax  Bust,  somewhere  near 
the  size  of  life,  showing  the  exact  location  of  each  organ. 
Then,  by  comparing  living  hcada  one  with  another,  tlio  difler- 
ences  would  appear  most  palpable.  Extend  your  obsei*vation8, 
and  compare  the  well-known  characters  of  those  having  long 
And  naiTow  lieads  with  those  of  persons  who  have  short  and 
Vroad  heads ;  or  compare  the  high  heads  with  thu  low,  and 
however  skeptical  you  may  be,  you  will  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  general  principles  of  Phrenology. 
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Fig.  14S.— BTMBnurAL  Hbao. 


BXPIAWATIOIC.  — Ko.    1.    AnkTXVBirMa    \»       . 

reprearntod  bj  Capld,  wllb  hU  bow  and       « 
arrow.    No.  3.  ADnEsivxKUA,  bjr  Iwo  tUten 
embrsotng.     Ho.  C.    CoiinATivK:«BB3— per- 
vortcU  — hy  iwo  boji  conletiding.    No.  9. 
AoQrinTrrctrcu,  ■  inl»pr  coun'lng  bi8  gold.    No.  10.  ScciirTiviMKW,b7ieat  wktcblog 
tor  a  moiuo.    B.  SrauiiiTY,  Nmgnra  Fallk.    SI.  Isditisvautt,  a  boj  with  a  leteaeop<v 
n.  LooAUTT,  bya  Iravrlcr  L-oti«uliingagui<lr-bnard.    M.  Cac«alitt,  Newtuo  atad)1«S 
ibo  law*  of  gnvliy  by  iliti  falling  uf  an  apple.    18.  YursxATiDS,  devotton,  and  d«A)r> 
«n«o,  respect,  and  pra>cr.    19.  ItiNKvouijios,  the  Good  SaiDarltan  (v-atowing  chartijr. 
No.  17.  SriBiTi'AUTT,  McMca,  ou  Moaol  BIdbI,  recelrlng  tlicr  lablea  frum  Heaven  on 
vhloh  wcru  engraved  the  Ten  CommanUmenla.    H.  Huf  c,  Ibc  anrbor,  ond  a  ship  at 
•M.    15.  (.'oRacisNTionxEM,  Jiulti-e,  wlih  the  acaloa  In  one  hand  unU  the  nword  in  iho 
other,  and  »r>  fbrth.     Enrli  organ  Is  repreaenled  hy  a  symbol,  which  io  nnnic  ca»>-a  may 
«hnrw  ihe  a{>pr<>priaie,  and  in  others  l)i«  p«rvertcd  aetlon.    The  laiter  ii  thown  to  cam  ut 
the  miser,  the  glultuiu,  and  the  flghling  boya.    It  Is  itaed  aa  a  tneant  of  ludlra-ing  both 
Ihfl  looaUon  of  the  organa  and  (o  show  their  natural  acUon  aa  (h^qaentljr  exhibited  in  llfei. 


NoTx. — The  reader  will  olwerve  here  the  natural  groujiing  of  the  organs. 
,  CofiBider,  fur  iniitanc«,  the  rclAtii^ns  iso  admirably  iDdicat<.>d  in  the  arrange* 
ment  in  contiguity  of  Amativeness,  Parental  Love,  Friendship,  and  Inhalv 
itiveneaB ;  or  of  Alitnoiitivencstt,  Acquis! tireneea,  SecretiTeneis,  Dcstnio- 
tirenesa.  and  Combativeneat.  Bo  Individuality,  Form,  Siae,  WeiRht, 
Color,  Order,  and  the  rest  of  the  Perceptive  orgaofl,  indicate  by  their  loaa> 
tiona  their  common  matter-of-fact  teDdeacies. 
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Ur(«. 


Fig.  148. 
QraK5  VioToaiJt.* 


DOMESTIC    PnOPEXSmKS. 

1.  AsLiTivEXEss. — Connubial  love;  attachmeutof  thesexeB 
to  each  other;  adapted  to  tlie  continuunco  of  the  race.  Kxcens: 
Licentiousness  and  obscenity.    Dejfcien^t/ :  The  want  of  affeo 

tion,  and  indifference  to-  ^^^^ 

ward,  the  opposite  sex. 

A.  Union  fok  Life.-.- 
Desire  to  pair ;  to  unite 
for  lile;  and  to  remain 
constantly  with  tJie  lovtd 
one.  Excess :  The  almost 
inipossihility  of  transft^r- 
ring  our  affections  fronj 
one  to  another.  Dcjicien- 
ey:  Want  of  conjugal  affe<'lion. 

2.  PmLopRoGExmvEXEss.  —  Parental  love 
pets,  and  the  young  and  helpless  generally;  adapted  to  the 
iuluutilc  conilitiou.  Ejcceat:  Idolizing  and  spoiling  children 
by  caresses  and  execMsive  indulgence ;  a  sLive  to  maternal 
duticH.     Deficieticy  :  Neglect  of  the  young. 

3.  Adhe^sivexess. — Love  of  friends;  disposition  to  associ- 
ate. Adapted  to  man's  requisition  for  society  and  concert  of 
action.  Exctss:  Excessive  fondness  for  company.  Deficiency: 
Neglect  of  friends  and  society;  the  hennit  disposition. 

4.  lNH.vnrrrvE>Ess. — Love  of  home;  desire  to  live  perma- 
nently in  one  place ;  adapted  to  the  necessity  of  a  home.  J2b- 
cess:  Prejudyie  against  other  countries.  Deficiency:  A  rov- 
ing dispoaition. 


Fig.  147. 

A.   JOUKIWM.* 


fondness  for 


•  Obiierve  the  diffLTcncc  in  the  back  headis  of  these  two  pcrsonagcfl 

While  the  diRtanc«  firun  the  ear  biK-k,  in  the  liwul  of  Victoria,  is  otmsid- 

crablc,  there  \s  very  little  in  the  head  of  Jolin8<^>D.    The  queen  wua  a  Iot- 

wife.  and  the  mother  of  many  children  ;  while  Johnson  wa«  not  only 

ftver  married,  but  was  said  to  be  a  woman-hater.     He  had  little  or  no 

^•dhesiveneis,   atrntlvencsB,   or  philoprrogenitivcness.     Thcwj  orgjins  are 

all  large  io  Victoria,  and  ore  bo  in  other  well-organized  hamao  belnga. 
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Luft. 


Fig.  148. 
"Bxy,  Db.  Bona,* 


6.  CoNTiNTriTY. — Ability  to  chain  the  thoughts  and  fcselinga 
to  one  psiitiimlar  subject  until  it  in  completed.  Excess:  Pro- 
lixity; tediously  long  stories.  J)eficienct/:  Excessive  fond- 
ness for  variety ;  has  several  irons  in  the  fire  at  once;  seldom 
tinislies  what  haa  been  commenced ;  very  transitive  and  impa- 
tient. 

BELFISH   PBOPEXSITIES. 

E,  VrrATTVENEKs. — Love  of  life;   youthful  vigor  even  in 
advanced  age.     Excess:  E.xtrt^me  tenacity  to  life;  fear  of 
defitli-      De/icienci/ :   Letting  ^^^ 

go,  an<l  yielding  up  liie,  when 
one  might  si  ill  live. 

6.     COMIUTIVEXESS. Sclf- 

defense ;  love  for  discussion ; 
resistance;  the  energetic  gi>a- 
hoa<l  dispijsition;  Excess:  A 
quick,  liery,  excitable,  fault- 
Fig.  148.  finding,  contentious  dispoei- 
tiun.  JJeJictency :  Lowaraice. 
want  of  courage  and  self-defense. 

7.  De.stiiu<tivkness.  —  Exccutivcness;  propelling  power; 
the  externiiiialiiig  fueling.  Excess:  The  malicious,  retaliating, 
revengeful,  and  murderous  disposition.  Deficiency:  Tame- 
ness ;  inefficiency,  and  want  of  resolution. 

8.  Ai.iMENTn'ENE.s.s.  —  Appetite  ;  enjoyment  of  food  and 
drink.  Excess:  Gluttony;  gormandizing,  intemperance.  D&- 
ficieney:  Daintiness;  \vant  of  apjtctite  and  relish. 

fl.  Artii-isrnvENES.s, — Economy ;  the  disjjosition  to  save  and 
accumulate  property.  Excess:  Miserly  avarice:  theft;  ex- 
treme selfishness.  D^cicucy:  Prodigality;  inability  to  ap- 
preciate the  tnie  value  of  property ;  lavish  and  wastefiiL 

•  Supposing  the  heads  of  these  two  mcD  were  of  the  same  nize,  i  e. ,  con- 
tidning  thestimti  quantity  of  brain,  but  differing  thus  widely  in  shape,  ix 
it  not  p'robublo  that  there  would  be  an  equal  diflferentc  in  Ihu  chixracters 
of  the  two  men  7  8e«  how  broad  at  tho  base, — between  the  ears, — and 
how  comparatively  low  and  flat  on  top.  is  the  one,  and  how  narrow,  long, 
and  high,  the  other!  Each  Btood  at  the  head  of  a  claea  widely  different 
fix>m  the  otlier.  The  one  was  a  traine<i  boxer,  the  other  an  educated  cler- 
STUuui.  The  reader  con  decide,  even  without  the  names, "  which  is  which." 
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10.  Secbkttveness.  —  Policy;  management.  Acquisitive- 
nesa  get«^  Scerctivcncss  Ar^ps,  Ejfcess:  Cunning;  disguise; 
hypocrisy;  intrigue.  Deficiency:  Want  of  tact  and  restraint; 
openness;  bluntness  of  expression. 

11.  CAirnousNESS. — Prudence;  c.irefulness;  watchfulness; 
solicitude.  Excess:  Fear;  timidity;  |ti<>crastination.  Defi- 
ciency: CareleBs;  blundering;  heedless:  reckless. 


ASPIRING   AXD   OOVKRNING    ORGANS. 

12,  ArPROBATivE.vEiw. — Love  of  praine;  aflabJlity;  ambi- 
tion to  be  approved  and  promoted.     Excels:  Vanity;   8elf- 
■owii.  praise ;  and  extreme  sensitive-  uicn 

ness.  Deficieftcy :  Indifference 
to  public  opinion,  or  lo  |iraise 
or  blame ;  and  disregard  for 
personal  ajipearanco. 

13.  8ELK-EsTKKM.-Dignity ; 
manliness;  love  of  liberty;  n<.>- 
blencBs ;  an  aspiring  ami  com- 
manding disposition.  Excess: 
Extreme  pride;  an  firrogant,  doniiiiecring  spirit.  Deficiency : 
Clowuishness ;  servitude,  and  lack  of  self-respect  .uul  personal 
apprecL'ition. 

14.  FreMNESS.  —  Decision;  stability;  perseverance;  Ibrti- 
tndc;  unwillingness  to  yield.  Excess:  Obstinacy;  willful- 
ness. Defickw'^y :  Ficklc-niinded.  No  dependence  can  bo 
placed  on  one  without  Firmness — there  ia  no  stability  or  deci- 
sion of  character  in  such  a  one. 


DansmiicK.* 


Fig.  151. 

AUTBri»ITT.* 


MORAL   SKMTTSOTNTS. 


16,  CoNSCiKKTiousNEss. — Justice;  integrity;  sense  of  right 
and  duty,  and  power  to  resist  temptations.     Excess:  Censori- 


*  In  fig.  150,  Self-EBteem  and  Firronossnre  wanting,  luul  the  ch'aractfr 
ti  wreak,  undecided,  submimive,  and  "your  very  humble  RtTvant,  sir;" 
while  in  fig.  161  there  \»  a  nnturtil  crown  lo  tlie  head.  S^e  how  hiph  and 
ftill  where  the  other  is  bo  deficient !  Such  beads  ore  uaually  found  in  the 
lead,  and  lit  th<;  head  of  aSiunt.  How  marked  the  differeaoe,  ia  hoth  hea/l 
and  face,  uf  lhe»e  two  charecten  1 
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ousnesa ;  scnipiilousneKs ;  remorse ;  Beli-condemnation ;  unjust 
cunsure,  D^jiciency:  No  penitence  for  Bin,  or  compunclion 
for  wrong-doing  ;  self-jtistiticiition  iu  all  tilings. 

16.  Hope. — Sense  of  iintiioriality  ;  expectation;  looking  into 
tlie  future  with  confidence  of  succesB.     Excess:  Extravagant 
urj^  promises;    castle   building:  ^^^ 

and  anticipation  of  iinpus- 
siliilitlt's.  Deficiency:  De- 
apoudency ;  gloom ;  melan- 
choly ;  foreboding  evil. 

1 7.  Spikii  TAi^rrY. — Intui- 
tion ;  perception  of  the  spir- 
itual ;  the  proi)hetic  C!«st  of 
mind.  Jtjxc^sa:  Belief  in 
ghosts,  hobgoblins,  witch- 
craft, etc.  Deficiency:  Lack  of  faith ;  extreme  incredulity, 
like  the  "doubting  Thomas;"  dark  skepticism. 

18.  Veneratiox. — Devotion;  reverence;  worship;  adora- 
tion; respect  for  the  ag*'d,  aiilhority,  and  for  antiquity.  -Ei> 
cess:  Idolatry;  BUpei'stiliun ;  worship  of  images  and  idols. 
Deficiertey  :  Disregard  for  things  sacred  and  venerable. 

1J>.  liEXKVOLKXcE,  —  Kiudueas ;  sympatliy;  desire  to  do 
good;  phihmthropy ;  disinterestedness,  Excess:  Giving  alms 
to  the  vuulcsurving;  too  easily  overcome  by  scunos  of  sufler- 
iug.  Deftciency :  Jlxtreme  seltishness;  indiftereuce  to  suffer- 
ing ;  no  sympathetic  regard  for  the  distressed. 


Fig.  ise 

fiuBor  WniTK.* 


Hautaotob.* 


PERFECTIVE   FACULTIJEES. 

20.  CoNSTEUcnvE>'Ess. — Mechanical  ingenuity;  ability  to 


•  Fiy.  l.')2  reprtsonts  a  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  heftd,  with  » 
high,  full  top  liea>l,  an<l  all  the  organs  m  lulive  ut>c.  while  fig.  153  affordii 
a  strikiug  contruBt.  II  is  not  only  unlike  fig.  152  in  genenil,,  but  in  dcttiil. 
8oc  how  low  nail  retreating  the  forehead!  how  deficient  in  Veneration, 
Spirituality,  Hope,  and  CoriscienUousQess  1  AU  tlic  propensilieti  are  oour- 
uiously  developed,  with  little  to  rcgillate  them.  Though  not  an  idiot,  be 
was  unfortunate  in  growing  up  without  moral  or  intelliictual  culture.  Such 
beings  xavaX  till  low  atid  Dit.-iiial  gphcruK,  while  their  Buperiors  make  laws 
for  their  regvilation  and  punitihment.  Would  it  not  be  belter  to  educate 
them,  and  teach  them  eelf-governmebt  T 


PERFECTIVE    FACULTIES. 


18T 


LmS*. 


w 


Tig.  154. 
B^rHAXu* 


Fig.  150. 


invent;  use  tools;  construct.  Esuitis:  Attempting  perpetual 
motions,  and  other  impossibilities.  Deficiency :  Iii.ibilily  to 
use  tools  or  understand  m.achinery ;  lack  of  skill  iu  planning, 
contriving,  and  dexterity  iu  niechanisnu 

21.  luKALiTi'. — Love  of  the  perlect  and  beautiful  in  nature 
ftnd  art;  refinement;  ecstasy;  poetry.     Excess:  Fiistidiouo- 

ness,  and  a  disgust  even  for  the 
common  duties  of  life.  I^efi- 
cieney:  Ilouglmess;  vulgarity; 
want  of  taste  or  refitioment ; 
disregard  for  the  beautiful 

B.  8l  bum  ITY. — F  o  n  d  n  e  8  s 
for  the  grand  and  subliino,  the 
magnificent,  the  wild  and  ro- 
m.autic,  as  Niagara  Falls,  and 
mountain    scenery.       £!xc^s: 
Extravagant  representations;  magnified  statements;  fondness 
for  tragedies.     Dtfickncy:  Indiflerenoe  to  the  grandetirs  of 
nature;  hears  the  thunder  and  views  the  terrific  lightning 
without  emotion. 

22.  Imitatiox,  —  Power  of  imitating;  copying;  working 
after  a  pattern ;  aptitude  for  different  pursuits.  JElxccsa:  Mim- 
icry; servile  imitation.  Deficiency:  Inability  to  conform  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  society. 

D.  AoRKEAiii.EXEas. — BlandjKss  and  persuasiveness  of  man- 
ner, expression,  and  address;  pleasantness;  insinuation;  the 
faculty  of  saying  even  disagreealde  things  pleasantly.  JSsecesi: 
Affectation;  blarney.  Deficiency:  Want  of  case  of  manner ; 
inability  to  make  one's  self  agreeable  or  acceptable  when 
among  strangers. 

23.  MiKTH FULNESS. — ^Wit ;  fun;  playfulness;  humor;  abil- 
ity to  joke,  make  fun,  and  enjoy  a  hearty  lauglu     Mxcesa: 

*  Fig.  154,  imperfect  an  our  likenciifi  of  Raphael  may  be,  bHows,  first,  n 
wcll-<levelop«d  forehead,  with  large  perceptive  faculties  ;  and  cousidenible 
breadth  through  the  temples,  in  thu  regions  of  ConstTuctivcneas  and  Ideul- 
Itj.  A  close  inspection  of  all  tlie  Ufe-RijBefl  portraits  we  have  ever  seen 
confirms  a«  in  the  opinion  that  his  head  and  character  were  in  the  mo«t 
perfect  conformity.  The  same  U  also  true  of  flg.  155  (Corrcggio),  who  boa 
bf  his  genius  placed  hin  name  high  on  tho  roll  of  fame  as  an  artigt. 
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Ridicule  and  sport  of  the  infirmities  and  misfortunes  of  others. 
Deficiency:  Extreme  gnivity  and  seriousuesa ;  ludiiTercace  to 
all  joyous  play,  amusements,  and  hilarity. 


PEBCEPnVE   FACITLTTES, 

24.  iNDmpuAUTY. — The  desire  to  see;  al>ility  to  acquire 
knowledgL-  by  obser\'ation  j  the  looking  faculty.     Excess:  An 
insatiable  desire  to  see ;  a  tendency  to  stare ;  pning  curiosity  j 
extreme     iimuisitivencss. 
Deficiency:    A   want   of  *"•"• 

practical  knowledge  de- 
rived from  personal  oV>- 
servutioji ;  inability  to  no- 
tice external  olijects. 

25.  Form.— Memory  of 
sliapC'S,  forms,  faces;  the 
coufignration  of  things; 
aids  in  spelling,  drawing, 
modeling,  etc.;  when 
large,  one  seldom  forgets  countenances.  Deficiency:  A  poor 
memory  of  faces,  shapes,  etc. 

26.  Size. — AbiliLy  to  judge  of  size,  length,  breadtb,  height, 
depth,  distance,  and  weight  of  bodies  by  their  size  ;  of  mea- 
Buring  angles,  perjjendiciitlars,  etc. ;  ability  to  ju«^ge  accurately 
of  the  proportion  which  one  body  holds  to  anather.  Defi- 
ciency: Unable  to  judge  by  the  eye  between  snuall  and  large  j 
ieldom  judges  correetly  the  dimensions  of  an  object. 

27.  Wekuit. — Gravity;  ability  to  balance  one's  self,  re- 
quired by  a  marksman,  sailor,  or  horijseman;  also  the  ability  to 
"carry  a  steady  hand."     Excess:  Excessive  desire  to  climb 


Fig.  160. 

QOTKKMttrK  MoKKlS.* 


MkDII  ATION.* 


*  In  fig.  156  (Morris),  the  lower  forehead,  including  the  organs  of  Indl* 
viduality.  Eventuality.  Form.  Siae,  imd  Weight,  are  most  prominent,  while 
in  fig.  157  tlie  upper  forchend  predominates.  CauKality  and  Compari«ton 
are  much  hirgnr  than  in  fi?.  156.  Tlie  onn  \&  a  looker— hiui  n  practical 
common'BenRed  intellect,  and  inclinwl  to  the  study  of  Bcicnco  ;  while  tho 
other  is  n  thinker,  am)  disposed  to  philoeophiio^  rnther  tlian  oltet^rvc.  The 
r«id  characters  of  tho  two  mea  were  as  didereat  a6  their  capacities  and 
organiaatiooa. 
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or  go  alofl  unnecessarily.     Deficiency:  Inability  to  keep  one^s 
balance;  linbiliiy  lo  stumble. 

28.  Color. — JiidjrTrient  of  the  diflerent  shsKlefi,  hues,  and 
tints,  in  paintings;  the  rainbow,  flowers,  and  all  things  pos- 
Bessitig  color,  will  be  objects  of  inlcreBt,  Excess:  lixtruva- 
gant  fondness  for  coU)r8 ;  a  desire  to  dress  with  many  colore. 
Deficiency:  Color  blindness;  inability  to  distinguish  or  ap- 
preciate colore,  or  tlieir  harmony. 

29.  Order. — Method;  system;  arrangement ;  neatness  and 
convenience,  "A  place  for  things,  and  everything  in  place." 
£xr.ess:  More  nice  than  wise ;  spends  too  much  time  in  fixing; 
greatly   annoyed   by   disorder;    old    mnidirth.       Deficiency/: 

'Slovenliness;  carelessness  about  the  arrangement  of  books, 
tools,  papers,  etc.;  Beldoin  knows  where  to  find  anything, 
although  recently  used. 

30.  Caujixation.  —  Ability  to  reckon  figures  by  mental 
arithmetic;  to  add,  subtract,  divide,  multiply ;  cast  accounts, 
etc.  Ejevess:  A  disposition  to  count  everything.  Deju;iency: 
Inability  to  understand  the  most  simjtie  numerical  relations. 

31.  Locality. — Kecollection  of  places;  the  geographical 
faculty;  desire  to  travel  and  see  the  world.  JSxcesa:  A  rov- 
ing, uusc^ttled  disposition.  Deficiency:  Inability  to  remember 
places ;  liability  lo  get  lost ;  can  not  tell  the  points  of  the 
compass. 

LITKKAnY    FAOULTLES. 

32.  EvENTrALiTY.  — 3Iemory  of  events;  the  love  of  history, 
anecdotes,  facts,  items  of  all  sorts ;  a  kind  of  walking  news- 
paper.    Ktceas:  Constant  ^^^^ 
story-telling  to  the  neglect 
of  duties,  Deficieticy  :  ¥oT- 
getfulness;   a  poor  mem- 
ory of  events. 

33.  Time. — Recollection 
of  the  lapse  of  time ;  day 
and  date ;  abihty  to  keep 
the  time  in  music,  marcli- 
P«or.  Loxorei-Low.*    »ng,  ^in'l   dancuig ;   to  be 


*^^ 


Fig.  1B9. 

IllDtAK   WoUilW.* 


•  la  fig.  168  we  bavo  an  even,  barmooious,  luid  wcU-devcIopod  bnin. 
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able  to  carry  thp  time  of  day  in  the  memory.  Excess: 
Drumming  with  the  feet  and  fingers,  m\ich  to  the  annoyance 
of  others.     Deficiency :  InriViiiitY  to  remember  dates. 

34.  TuxE. — Love  of  iiiusie,  and  pereeption  of  harmony; 
power  t<?  compose  music.  Excess:  A  continual  singing,  bum- 
ming, or  whistling,  regardless  of  propriety-  Deficiehcy :  Ina- 
bility to  coni[»rehend  the  charms  of  music,  or  distinguish  one 
tune  from  another. 

35,  Language.  —  Ability  to  express  ideas  verbally  or  m 
writing,  and  to  use  such  words  as  will  best  express  our  mean- 
ing; memory  of  words.  Excess:  Volubility  of  expression; 
great  talkativeness;  mure  words  than  thoughts.  Dtjicitucy: 
Extreme  hesitation  in  conversation ;  inability  to  select  appro- 
priate language  for  the  expression  of  ideas. 


36. 


Fif.  laa— Oaulku.* 


UEASO>rrN'G   FACn.TIES. 

CADSALrnr.  —  Ability  to  reason  and  comprehend  first 
principles;    the    "why   and 
wherefore"   faculty;    origin-  t^mM. 

ality^  Excepts:  Too  ranch 
theory,  without  bringing  the 
mind  to  a  jjractical  bearing. 
Such  a  mind  may  be  philo- 
sophic, but  neitlier  practical 
nor  scientific. 

37.    CoMPAKlSON.  — Indue-      Fig.  l«l.-loiot.» 

tive    reasoning;    ability    to 
classify,  and  apply  analogy  to  the  discernment, of  principles; 

Bere  are  no  excesses,  no  defidencieB.  Eocli  and  all  the  powers  of  mind 
rosy  be  readily  called  into  action,  and  freely  expressed  The  mental  tools 
given  him  at  birth  liave  been  kept  bright  by  tisc,  and  grown  bhnrp  by  txm- 
tact  with  the  world.  Thia  ia  a,  fully  developed  brain.  Now  observe  tho 
opposite.  In  fi^.  1.^9  there  ore  the  Moic  number  of  seases,  organs,  and 
iaculties,  but  in  dhlcrent  degrees  of  develnpraent.  The  one  hiid  u  culti- 
vated, the  other  an  untutored  mind.  The  one  could  n&e  his  mental  tools 
to  ad\-antagc  ;  the  other  could  not.  The  one  lived  in  the  pnttsions  ;  tho 
other  in  the  sentimentB.  ITie  one  was  low  and  gross,  the  other  high  and 
refined.  There  is  as  nuixked  a  difference  in  their  phrenological  develop- 
ments as  in  the  general  expression  of  their  physiognomies. 
A  Fig.  160  repreeents  the  head  of  a  philoeopUcr,  and  fig.  161  that  of  a 
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to  compare,  discriminate,  and  illustrate ;  to  draw  correct  in* 
ferences,  etc.  Mecesa:  "Splitting  hairs,"  or  unnecessary  criti- 
cism. Deficiency  :  Inability  to  perceive  the  relation  of  things. 
C.  Human  Nature. — Intuition,  discernment  of  character; 
perception  of  the  motives  at  the  first  interview.  JBxcess:  pry 
ing  into  the  character  of  another  to  the  exclusion  of  duties, 
and  at  the  sacrifice  of  courtesy  and  politeness.  Deficiency: 
Misplaced  confidence;  supposing  everybody  honest. 

fool.  The  one  was  thoughtful,  the  other  thoughtlets.  The  one  had  ten 
talents,  the  other  none.  One  was  accountable  to  civil  law,  the  other  was 
not.  One  had  a  large  and  healthy  brain,  that  of  the  other  was  small  and 
weak.  The  qiudity  of  the  one  was  fine  and  good,  that  of  the  other  was 
coarse  and  poor.  In  all  these  conditions,  the  physiology,  phrenology, 
physiognomy,  and  character  are  in  the  most  perfect  accordance.  This, 
then,  is  the  basis  on  which  the  system  of  Phrenology  rests,  and  on  which 
it  most  stand  or  &1L     We  claim  that  it  is  Qod-given,  and  immutable. 


Oaoun  ovOMAas. 
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2.  TTie  Parietal  Bones  (fig,  163,  E)  arc  situated  at  the  side 
and  top  of  the  pkull,  and  are  oonnecteil  with  each  other  at  the 
center  by  the  saffUtal  suture.  Tlio  parietal  bones  are  trav- 
ersed lengthwise  by  an  arched  and  more  or  less  distinctly 
markcil  elevation  called  the  temporal  ridge. 

3.  The  Temporal  Bones  (fig.  163,  li)  are  placed  at  the  side 
and  base  of  the  skalL  The  lower  and  back  part,  which  fonns 
a  proje(ttion  behind  the  ear,  is  called  the  tnastoid prot^ess^  and 
serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  large  oblique  nrnscle  of  the  neck. 
A  long  arched  process,  called  the  zt/r/oma  (fig.  103,  C)  projects 
ontward  and  forward,  and  with  the  process  of  the  cheek-bone 
forms  an  arch  {zyffotnatic  arch),  nnder  wliioh  the  tendon  of 
the  temporal  muscle  passes,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw. 

4.  The  J^i'ontal  Sane 
(fig.  163,  A)  forms  the  fore- 
head, a  part  of  ihc  roof  of 
the  nostrils,  and  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes.  The  projec- 
tions which  Rupport  the 
eyebrows  arc  called  the 
auperciliari/  ridges.  Be- 
hind them  lies  the  cavity 
or  canal  called  the  frontal 
sifiua  (fig.  104,  A). 

5.  The  Ethnoid  (sieve- 
like) Bon^e  is  a  square  cel- 
lular bone  between  the  or- 
T '4,       ,  ^t  i.     r  *i  ftg.  IW.— TbtI!  SnrtMM  at  tub  Faob. 
bits  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  • 

6.  The  Nasal  Bones  are  the  small  quadrangular  pieces  (fig. 
163,  1)  forming  the  bridge  and  base  of  the  nose. 

7.  The  Superior  Majeillary  Bones  (fig.  163,  H)  form  the 
whole  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  as^iist  in  forming  the  orbit,  nose, 
cheek,  and  palate.  They  are  united  in  the  center,  uttder  the 
nasal  bones,  by  a  close  suture.  The  lower  part  of  the  jaw 
presents  the  alreofar  jyrocess  for  containing  the  upper  teeth, 
the  projection  which  extends  back  under  the  eye  is  called  the 
malar  process,  and  is  joined  by  a  suture  to  the  malar  bone. 

8.  Tfic  Malar  Bones  (fig.  163,  G)  are  the  four-sided  pieces 
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which  form  the  prominences  of  ihe  cheeks.  A  process  called 
the  frontal  ascends  to  articuliitc  with  the  frontal  bone  and 
fomi  the  outer  bonier  of  the  orbit;  another,  called  the  zrjgo- 
niatif\  unites  with  the  temporal  d'ne;  and  a  thirrl,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  forms  a  connection  with  the  superior  maxiUary, 

0.  The  Inferior  Maxillarf/  Bvne  or  lower  jaw  (fig.  16.3,  K) 
is  the  arch  of  bone  forming  the  cliin  and  containing  the  under 
row  of  teeth.  The  lower  and  back  part  (fig.  16,1,  L)  is  called 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Extending  upward  from  this  '\»  the 
ramn^,  termiuatiug  in  two  projections  or  processes  called  the 
condyles  (fig.  1(53,  M),  and  the  coronoid  process  (fig.  163,  N.) 
The  first  mo^  cs  in  the  eocket  in  the  temporal  bone,  and  to  tlie 
second  is  attached  the  temporal  muscle,  which,  in  coDucction 
with  other  nniseles,  moves  the  jaw, 

10.  T/u'  Sphenoid^  Lachrymal^   Thrbinatedy  PaJate^  and 
Vomer  Hones  need  not  be  described,  as  they  are  .situated 

interiorly,  and  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 

1 1.  Sutures. — The  bones  of  the  head  and  face  are  united  by 
sutures,  or  seams  in  wliich  their  processes  seem  to  indent 
themselves,  a.s  tlu'V  grow,  into  the  opposite  bone,  without 
there  being  an  absolute  union  between  them. 


THE   MUSCLES   OF  THE   FACK. 

FouKJTE.Mi  \>"n  Eyebrow. — "The 
forehead,"  .Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  "is 
more  than  any  other  part  character- 
istic of  the  human  countenance.  It 
is  the  seat  of  thoiiglit,  a  tablet  where 
every  emotion  ia  distinctly  impress- 
ed ;  and  the  eyebrow  is  the  movable 
type  for  this  fair  p.age."  Tliuy  says ; 
"  Prong  hominis  tristitim,  hilarita- 
tisy  dementicBy  severitatis,  index 
est:'* 

Tliere  are  but  four  external  mus- 
cles which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  under  this  liead 


^ 


Fig  loa 

IIUBOLBS  OP  TDK  EtSBIIOW. 


MUSCLES    OF    THE    EYE 
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1.  The  Occipito  FVontalia  (fig.  100,  A)  arises  in  a  w**!)  of 
fibers  from  iho  back  of  the  skull,  (Icstciuls  over  ihe  Jbrehead, 
and  is  inscrled  into  the  eyebrow,  ulifu*  it  mmglin  ils  fibers 
with  those  of  the  orbinilaris  palpebrarum.  Its  aetion  is  to 
raise  or  arch  the  eyebrow. 

2.  The  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum  {G^.  IOC,  B)  is  the  mn&ule 
Mbicb  closes  the  eyelids.  The  ouit-r  and  hlrottirir  portion 
(represented  by  the  darker  tines  in  the  euunuving)  draws  down 
the  eyebrows,  and  is  the  direct  opponent,  of  the  occipito  f^on- 
talis. 

3.  The  Tliird  Mtiscle  (fig.  106,  C)  ix  properly  a  part  of  the 
first,  and  is  called  the  de^cendtnff  slip  of  the  ocopito  f^ontor 
lis  ;  but  a?  it  descendn  on  the  side  ol"  the  no^^e  an<l  is  attached 
to  the  bridge,  it  has  a  difloront  effect  from  the  rest  of  the  mus- 
cle— drawing  doAvii  the  extremity  of  the  eyebrow,  while  the 
other  portions  are  being  raised. 

4.  J%e  Carru gator  Svpercilii  (fig,  160,  D)  anRes  from  the 
lowest  part  of  the  frontal  bono  where  U  joins  the  bones  of  the 
nose,  and  running  oblupiely  upward  is  inserted  in  the  skin 
under  the  eyebrow.  Tliis  muscle  and  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum^ acting  together,  kuit  the  eyebrows. 

Mlbclks  oii"  TitE  Eye. — What  is  called  the  Ocular  Chroup 
consists  of  seven  muscles. 

1.  The  Levafor  Palpebrm  Sujyeriori^  (fig.  16V,  *)  is  the  mus- 
cle which  raises  the  upper  eyelid,  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
orbindaris.  It  arises  deep 
within  the  orbit,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  cartilage 
which  gives  firmness  to 
the  upper  eyelid.  It  is 
long,  tbin,  and  triangular. 

2.  llie  Rf'ctus  Superior 
(fig.  167,')  arises  with  the 
preceding,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
a  p  ward. 

3.  The  Recttis  Inferior  (fig.  167,")  arises  from  the  infi'rior 
margin  of  the  optic  foramen  '['opening)  and  is  inserted  into 


Flf.  107.— McBOLB  or  m  Ym. 
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the  lower  surface  of  iLi*  globe,  which  its  ofEco  is  to  draw 
downward 

4,  Tlic  Rectus  Internum  (fig,  167,  ")  is  a  short,  thick  muscle 
arising  from  the  common  tondon  and  sheath  of  the  optie  nerve 
(fig,  107, '),  which  almost  conceals  it  in  our  drawing,  and 
lu'ing  innorlod  into  the  inner  Burface  of  the  gloW,  Its  action 
draws  the  eyeball  toward  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

5,  The  Rectus  Extemus  (fig.  107, "),  the  extremity  of  which, 
at  its  insertion,  is  shown  in  our  cut,  is  the  antagonist  of  the 
preceding,  an<i  draws  the  globe  toward  tlio  outer  corner  of  the 
eye, 

6.  The  OhUqmis  Superior  (fig.  Ifl7,  *)  arises  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ojitii;  opening,  and  is  ijisertcd  into  the  sclcrottc  coat 
near  the  entrance  i>f  the  optic  nerve.  Its  office  is  to  roll  the 
eyeball  inward  and  forwanl. 

7.  The  Oblif/uus  Inferior  (fig.  167,*)  (the  opponent  of  the 
preceding)  arises  frora  the  margin  of  the  superior  maviUary 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  and  iKisterior  y»ortion  of 
the  eyeball,  which  its  action  rolln  outwarrl  and  baekwanL 

Muscles  of  thk  Nokk, — We  may  enumerate  four  muscles 
connected  with  the  nose  which  have  a  phy- 
siognomical jsignilication,  and  whgse  loca- 
tion and  action  should  be  understood  by 
the  stmlent. 

1.  77ie  Levator  Lahii  Superioris  ala- 
gui  AlcB  N^tsl,  or  elevator  of  the  upper  lip 
and  wing  of  the  nose  (fig.  168,  A),  has  ita 
origin  on  the  upper  jaw-bone  and  descends 
to  the  lip  ;  but  a  part  of  it  stops  short  and 
is  alt  ached  to  the  movable  cartilage  of  the 
tiostril,  which  it  raises  along  with  the 
upper  lip. 

2.  The  Depressor  Aim  Nasi,  or  depres- 
sor of  the  wing  of  the  nose  (fig.  168,  B) 

arises  from  tlie  upper  jaw-bone  close  to  the  sockets  of  the  front 
teeth,  and  descending  is  inserted  into  the  cartilage  of  the  side 
of  the  nostril,  which  it  draws  doi^Ti. 

3.   Th6  Compressor  Na*i,  or  compresaor  of  the  noae  (fig. 


Ft«.  168. 
MoMLn  or  Tm  Nosa. 
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169,  C),  arises  from  the  V>nflge  of  tlie  nose,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  lateral  cartilage  of  the  uostriJ.  As  its  Tiume  irnjjlies  that, 
it  compresses  the  nose;  but  it  also  expands  the  nostril  by 
raising  the  lateral  cartilage. 

4.  The  Orhicnlari*  On«"(tig.  168,  D)  belongs  to  the  next 
group ;  but  a  slip  from  it,  detacliing  itself  from  the  mass  of 
that  masele,  rmns  up  the  edge  of  the  ttejytufn  of  the  nose. 

TuE  Lips  and  Chekks. — The  mouth  is  the  center  of  ex- 
pression, and  it  is  here  thsit  the  greatest  number  of  muflcles 

connected  with  exprehnitin  are 
eoncentrated.  It  is  important 
that  their  lne:ition  and  net  ion 
should  be  uuderslooil. 

1.  The  Orbictduris  Otis 
(fig.  109,  A)  is  the  einular 
muscle  which  surrounds  the 
mouth,  and  to  which  tlu*  fleshy 
stnu'tun*  of  the  lijjs  is  in  a 
great  me^isure  owing.  It  hm 
projjierly  no  origin,  its  filn^rs 
being  traceable  continuously 
arouiul  the  lips,  which  its 
office  is  to  close.  It  is  the 
opponent  of  many  other  mus- 
cles, which,  taking  their  origin 
fW>m  the  prominent  bones  of  the  face,  are  concentered  toward 
the  mouth,  and,  besides  opening  it,  move  the  lips  in  various 
directions. 

2.  Th^  Levator  Labii  Propriug  (fig.  100,  C)  arises  from  the 
upper  jaw,  near  the  orbit,  and  is  attached  exclusively  to  the 
upper  lip,  which  it  raises. 

:i.  The  Levator  A}tguH  Oris  {fig.  16J>,  D)  lies  under  the 
last  named,  and  is,  of  course,  shorter.  It  raises  the  angle  of 
the  mouth. 

4,  The  ZygomcUicus  (fig.  16ft,  E)  arises  from  the  zygoma — 

process  of  the  cheek-bone  (fig.  ItiH,  G)  described  m  a  previ- 

section,  which  joins  the  temporal  bone  and  helps  to  form 

the  zygomatic  arch — and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 


H 
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mouth.  Its  wliole  course  may  be  seen  in  fig.  IfiS  (II).  There 
is  bwnuulimea  an  a<itliti<nial  muscle  arising  and  inserted  in  a 
BimiJar  juuniier,  calie*!  the  z]/jontaticus  minor. 

4.  The  £uccinatar  (some  fil>erH  of  which  may  be  seen  at  O, 
fig.  169)  is  a  flat  muscle  which  lines  the  inside  of  tlu^  cheek. 
Tt  arint's  from  the  sockets  of  the  back  teelli  of  both  jaws,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  its  action  draws 
back. 

5.  The  TViangnlis  Oris,  or  Depressor  Anguli  Oris  {5g.  169, 
H),  is  a  comparatively  powerful  muscle  arisinij^  from  the  lower 
jaw  and  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  luoutli,  which  it  de- 
preRses,  In  the  drawing,  some  muscular  fibers  ( I )  may  be 
seen,  wtiidi  join  tire  frianjttUs  oriit^  and  pass  to  the  angle  of 
the  nioutli.  These  arc  parts  of  the  piatysnia  tni/<u'di'S,  a  super- 
ficial muscle  of  the  nock  which  mounts  over  the  jaw  to  termi- 
nate in  the  cheek.  Tlic  uppermost  fax't'cithts  (bundle)  repre- 
sented ill  ihc  drawing  has  been  described  by  Santorini  as  a 
distinct  muscle,  and  from  its  action  in  laughter  has  obtained 
the  name  ui' ritsorius  (laughing  muscle)  Santorini. 

ti.  The  Quadnttus  Jilentl  (tig,  109,  K)  is  a  small  square 
muscle  situated  on  the  chin,  which  depresses  the  lower  li[). 

7.  7'Ae  levator  Menti  (fig.  1(>9,  L)  is  a  small  muscle  M'hich 
arises  from  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  sockets  of  the  front  teeth, 
and  pusses  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the  chin. 
When  this  and  tlie  last-named  muscle  act  together,  they  throw 
up  the  chm  and  project  the  lower  lip.  The  levator  tnenti  is 
sometimes  called  sttperbux,  fiom  the  look  of  lofty  contempt 
whicli  its  action  gives  to  the  moulh. 

We  have  now  liriefly  described  all  the  btmes  and  muscles 
of  the  fiice  and  head  tliat  are  prominently  eonceined  in  expres- 
n'nm  ur  in  the  formati<ni  of  the  more  prominent  signs  of  char* 
aeten  To  some  of  those  wc  shall  have  fretjuent  occasion  to 
refer,  and  llie  reader  who  can  make  himself  master  of  their 
locations  and  offices  will  find  his  progress  greatly  facilitated; 
but  in  any  case  this  cliapter  can  readily  be  consulted,  aud  will 
prove  invaluable. 
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A  glance  at  the  drawing  (fig,  163)  will  show  how  closely  the 
condyles  of  the  rami  (M)  approach  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eertbellar  lobe. 

Ill  strict  Acconianeo  with  its  position  ;md  anatomical  rela- 
tions, we  find  the  chin  to  iudicate  by  its  degree  of  anterior 
and  lateral  developnietit  the  voluntary  power  and  activity  of 
Love  or  AmativenesH. 

Anininlsi  li;ive  prupi'rl y  no  chms,  though  they 
have  a  cei-ehellum  ;  and  they  have  the  faculty 
of  Ldvc  or  Amativeneea  as  a  latent  power, 
bnjiiLrht  into  action  at  stated  periods  by  the 
blitjil  iustijiet  of  procreation,  but  there  is  no 
degree  of  that  voiutitarinestiy  or  ability  to  act 
at  wiJI,  which  is  indicated  by  the  facial  sign 
we  are  considering.  Natural-b<^>ni  idiots*  have 
little  or  no  chin,  aa  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  fig.  171,  and  are  also  generally  deficient  in 
the  region  of  the  wrobellum.  If  they  mauii'est  -,  «„  ,  ^ 
Love  at  all,  it  is  simply  as  an  animal  impulse. 


LOVE   OR    AMATTVENfiSS. 

The  anterior  projection  of  the  chin,  depending  ujion  the 
length  uf  the  tower  jaw  forward  from  the  angle,  indicates  the 
intensity  of  love  and  its  breadth  the  steadiness,  stability,  and 
enduranee  of  the  passion,  ITiis  is  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  form  laid  down  in  Chapter  lH.,  Section  YTL,  and  the  length 
of  the  lower  jaw  will  generally  be  found  to  correspond 
with  tlie  length  of  the  cerebelltuii  and  its  breadth  with  the 
breadth  of  that  organ,  though  tliis  is  not  necessarily  always 
the  case,  for  rea.Mnns  explained  in  Chapter  III.,  Sections  V  111, 
and  IX. 

Both  the  facial  Hign  of  Love  and  its  corresponding  phreno- 
logical organ  were  enonnous  in  Aaron  Burr  (fig.  1  74),  and  his 
character  ia  well  known  to  have  corresponded  with  his  devel- 
opments. The  accompanying  portrait  of  Catharine  II.,  of 
Russia  (fig.  172),  also  shows  a  large  prominent  chin  and  a 
very  ftill  cerebellum. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  [K>int  it  may  be  observed  that 
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in  lh{?  most  prolific  races  ot  men  wo  find  the  chin  as  well  as 
the  coreViilIuni  most  (troininent  Take  the  Irish,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Scotch  for  exam- 
plea  T)ie  same  is  trne  in 
general  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ouR.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chinese,  the  Malays, 
and  the  Hindoos,  who  are 
much  less  prolific,  liave  com- 
puratively  small  china  and 
small  cerebelhims.  The 
Xortli  American  Indians, 
with  iheir  retreating  china 
(tig.  173),  are  notcKl  exam- 
ples of  a  lack  of  prolilicuess, 
a  family  among  them,  ac- 
cording to  ilr.  C'allin,  the 
artist  and  etkiiologist,  rarely 
comprising  more  than  two 
or  three  ckiidren.  Tlie  en- 
tire cerebellum  is  generally  moderate  or  ,small  in  l>oth  sexes, 
and  there  is  comparatively  little  manifet-tation  of  love  among 
either  the  men  or  the  women. 


Fig,  ITC.— Cathabixb  II.  OF  Kubhia. 


COINS    CLAS81- 
KIKD. 

Love  has  many 

forms  of  mani- 
festation, some 
of  which  may 
be  determined 
with  consident- 
blo  accuracy  by 
the  fomi  of  the 

T\g.  ITS  — Blxox  Bjlwk.  ,  .  ,  Fig.  1T4— Aabow  BtraB. 

*  chin;    and  w^e 

fhall  now  give  some  practical  niles  for  distinguishing  them. 
Chins,  considered  with  reference  to  their  anterior  and  luteml 
development,  may  be  separated  into  five  general  classei: 

7* 
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1.  Tlie  Pointed,  or  Narrow  Round  ChinB; 

3.  The  Indented  Chins; 

3,  Tlie  Narrow  Square  Cliins; 

4.  The  Broad  Squure  Chins ;  and 
6.  The  Broad  Round  Chins. 

1.  TnE  Pointed  Ciiix. — When  the  greatest  anterior  promi- 
nence of  thi-  iufl'rior  maxillary  bone  (fig.  Iti.t,  K)  is  in  the  cen- 
ter, under  the  tirst  incisor  teeth, 
the  pointed  or  narrow  round 
chin  (fig.  175)  is  formed,  and  we 
have  au  indication  of  Congenial 

Love — a  love  for 
/  one  exactly  adapt- 

/  ed   to   one's    self. 

j^^SS       A  person  with  this 
/  kind  of  ehin  (well 

/    >v  represented  in  the 

~j|^  a  c  c  o  m  p  a  n  y  i  n  g 

Y^  portrait  (fig.  i:ti)j 

/  is  likely  to  hax'c  a 

■^C^   beau     idealf     and 
I       will  not  be  easily 
*■  Batisfiefl  with  any 

one  of  the  real  men  or  women  by  whom  he  or  she  may  be  sur- 
rounded The  dominance  of  this  feeling  is  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  celibacy.  Failiiitr  to  find  the  "other  self,"  for  which 
they  are  Neekinq',  many  mi-n  und  woniiii  remain  sintile  throuifh 
life.  This  chin,  and  the  sentinient  indicated  by  it,  are  more 
common  ainong  women  than  amonc;  men. 

2.  The  I>fi»ENTEL>  CuiN. — A  prominence  on  each  side  *'f 

the  precediiijT  ttjirii  sometimes  causes  a  slight 
vertical  dejiressinn  ir*  the  center,  and  forms 
Avh.at  we  have  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  the  indented  rliin  (tig.  177).  Tliis  indcn- 
tatinn,  LuweviT,  nnist  not  hv  fdufuundt'd  with 
the  dimplu  eausud  ia  suaie  plump  faces  by  the 

action  of  the  muscles.     Persons  with  the  indented  chin  (fig. 

178)  have  great  Desire  to  be  Loved — hunger  and  thirst  for 


A 


Fig.  176.— M'LLE 
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affection,  and  are  miserable  withonl  Borne  one  of  llie  opposite 
flex  to  love  theno.     Such  china  are  mure  comniuu  iu  vaim  than 

in  woman,  ami  the  leeling  which 
they  iii<licate  k'aila  him  to  seek 
and  sue  for  her  love.  When 
this  sign  is  very  large  iu  wo- 
man, she  may  sometimes  over- 
step the  bounds  of  etiquette, 
and  "  make  luve"  to  a  person 
who  pleases  lier.  Should  both 
this  and  the  preceding  sign 
l>e  large,  there  will  be  no 
depression  in  the  center,  but 
,the  chin  will  UBSuna;  a  degree 
of  roundness  allying  it  to  the 
first  form ;  but  it  will  be  less 
Pig.  n9.-P.ii,cr  .r  WAt».  p^i„tid. 

3.  The  Narrow  Square  Chin. — Thi-  narrow  square  chin  (fig. 
179),  Ls  more  common  among  women,  and  indicates  a  Desire  to 
Lave^  which  harmo- 
nizes beautifnlly  with 
man's  stronger  Deuiro 
to  be  Loved-  This 
&culty  co-operates 
with  Benevolence,  and 


K^- 


Fig.  179.  ^rJmPSF      ^iJf:^<it&^y  ^'ffi^'i 

inclines  one  to  bestow 
love  as  a  favor.  A  wo- 
nxun  with  this  sign 
largely  developed,  is 
disposed  to  love  and 
marry  some  humble  in-  ^^^'  1^"  -'»^"'-»^  *«-"««^ 

dividual,  who,  from  laek  of  wealth  or  personal  charms,  it*  less 
likely  tlian  others  to  win  love  on  other  grounds ;  and  it  is  often 


v; 
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Fig.  1S2. 


through  the  fet^hng  Lltc  intlicated,  that  beautiful  women, 
rejecting  the  otters  of  many  a  handsome  suitor,  finally  marry 
very  plain  and  apparently  unattructive  men. 

4,  The  Uroad  Square  Chin. — 
WTiere  the  chin  is  broad  and  square 
(aa  in  figs.  181  and  182),  we  may 
look  for  Viole?it  Love^  or  at  least 
a  very  earnest  and 
J i* voted  attach-  •'«^-~r^ 
ment — a  feeling 
bordering  on  wor- 
/^X  ^  ,  /^^~ "  Z"*^:-  ship,  wliich  in  ex- 
^''^ —  T^^J^^^  oess  may  manifest  itself  in  love- 

sickueHH  and  even  in  insanity.  It 
is  often  aceompanied  by  jealousy 
and  distrust. 

5,  The  Bkoah  Round  Chin. — When  a  general  ftillnoss  of 
the  chin  proper  is  accompanied  by  great  breadth  of  the  jaw 

under  and  back  of  the 
first  two  molar  teeth, 
we  may  look  for  Ar- 
dent Love  combiiuKi 
with  great  steadfast- 
ness and  permanence 


Fig.  181. 


Fig.  184. 

in  afTeetion  {breadth 
everywhere  denoting 
stability  and  endur- 
ance), and  in  the  con- 
jugal relation,  Faiih- 
fulness.  Men  or  wo- 
men thus  constituted  are  less  liable  than  others  to  be  drawn 
away  from  their  married  partners,  or  from  those  to  whom  they 
are  engaged,  by  any  new  object  of  afFection,  however  attrac- 
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tive.  In  wedlock  they  desire  children,  and  esteem  them  as 
pledges  ol'  Love. 

Tho  broad  round  chin  is  accompanied  by  breadth  and  full- 
ness of  the  red  part  of  the  lips,  and  especially  of  the  lower 
lip.  The  foregoing  portrait  of 
Catharine  Alexieona  (fig.  183), 
wlio  from  a  poor  peasant  girl 
became  Empress  of  Kussia,  and  "^Ifi  "^Sh 

was  noted  for  the  qualities  it  '^■^*    ^ 

represents,  illustrates  the  fiill 
development  of  the  sign  of  Ar- 
dent Love,  both  in  the  chin  or 
lower  jaw,  and  in  the  lips.  Tlie  liiJ^ISL^^^J  ^^ 
facidty  manifests  itself  mainly 
hi  fondling,  embracing,  and  kis- 
sing. It  is  very  largely  devel- 
oped in  the  negro,  and  more  so 
ill  woman  than  in  man.  Hen 
seldom  kiss  and  embraiL-e  caoh  other,  but  in  woman  this  seems 
natural  and  prop«r. 

The  action  of  Love  on  the  chin,  constituting  what  may  be 
called  its  uatunil  language,  consists  in  tiirowing  it  forward,  as 
in  fig.  186,  or  sidewise,  as  in  fig.  l«7,the 

former  movement  __ 

being    the    more  f^^%^ 

natur.il  to  woman 

and  the  latter  to 

man.     Observe 

the  action  in  our 

initial  portrait  of 
^*!s^\      '*V      the     love-sick 
^^V     \  ^    Greek     poetess 
^  Supphu ;  or  better, 

''*-*^  observe  the  move-  ^^^^■ 

ments  of  any  two  lovers  of  to-day  during  a  tUe^-tete,  and  yo» 
will  need  no  further  illustration  of  this  point.  Here,  hs  else- 
where, "actions  speak  louder  than  words." 


,^ 


WILL   OB    DKTEBMmATION. 

CloRely  allied  to  Love  or  Desire  is  Will  or  Determination. 
The  former,  as  we  have  shown,  is  indicated  by  the  anterior 
projection  of  the  chin  and  the  horizontal  prc»jection  of  the 

li.nvtT  jaw.  The  latter  finds 
its  natunil  expression  in  the 
perpciidic'tilar  <^t  downward 
proJL'itidii  of  the  same.  When 
there  is  gnat  K'n^^ili  down- 
ward of  the  chin  prnpor,  as 
in  figs.  189  and  190,  great 
Self-Controf,  Self-Will,  and 
powt-r  t«i  take  one's  self  away 
from  surrounding  things  and 
circniustanccs,  and  live  apart 
in  a  world  of  one's  own,  or 
in  ot  her  ways  to  be  S^f-tiuf- 
ficinij. 

Length  of  the  lower  jaw 
dowiiuiird  back  of  the  chin 

Fly.  IM.— OwrxB  CsuiiWBLL. 

projHi-,  as  hliown  in  ugs.  191 
and  192,  indicates  the  faculty  ot  Will  in  its  relation  to  other 
persons  and  surroundixig  circnmfilances ;  and  those  who  have 
thia  aigB  largely  developed  aie  generally  noted  for  JUsohUioriy 
ExcciJtivencss,  Perseverance,  and 
the  ability  to  control 
others,  and  to  make  ex- 
1  V  rn  a  1  circimxHtances 
bend  to  a  liuman  j)ur- 
])Ose.  These  qualities, 
which  may  all  be  tin- 
braccd  under  the  head 
of  Will-Poictry  are 
strong  in  all  great 
commanders  and  lead- 
ers, and  in  the  men 
are    "  bom    to    rule  *'    in 


Fig-  190. 

whatever 


sphere  of  life  j  and  we  invariably  find  in  them  the  deep,  strong 
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decisive  chin  of  wbicli  we  hnvr*  hcen  fipt'aking.  See  portraits 
of  Cwsar,  Xa]>olron,  Wfllinortofi,  Jackson,  nnfl  otlicrs  noted 
for  their  energy,  tenacity,  and  power  over  men  and  clrcam- 

stanres,  in  proof  of  tliis  statpmont 
The  same  quulities  display  them- 
selves in  the  waikB  of  commerce, 
art,  and  sci- 
ence ;  and  we 
find  in  ?Vnnl<- 

lin,  tJje  philos-  l*v»^  1^  ')' 
opher,  as  pro- 
minent a  chin 
and  a»  strong 
a  lower  jaw  as 
in  Napoleon 
the  grt'at  com- 
mander, and 
Dr.  Franklin 
showed   the 

lame  pluck,  resolution,  and  power  of  the  AVill  as  did  the  Great 
Corsioan,  though  in  a  diti'ereut  sphere  of  action. 


Fig.  131. 


Fig.  183. 


riC.  198.— WxixuroTcuT,  Fig-  tM.-^CAtT  or  FmAi(Kux*a  Fao& 

BCORN    AND   CONTEMPT. 

The  signs  we  have  mentioned  are  all  situated  on  the  bone 
of  the  clihi  and  lower  jaw.  Tliere  are  two  or  three  connected 
with  the  muscles  which  may  now  be  mentioned. 

(Scorn  is  indicated  by  the  dmwiiig  of  the  chin  upward,  as 
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BhowTJ  in  fig.  195,  which  depends  upon  the  action  of  two  small 
muscks  {levatorea  menti,  fig.  165,  p.  145)  which,  as  shown  in 
Chapter  VIII,,  arise  from  the  lower  jaw  near  the  alveoLir  pro- 
cess, and  are  inscrloJ  into  the 
integument  of  the  ch'm.  Tliis 
sign  is  very  large  in  the  ac- 
companying portrait  of  Wil- 
liam Gilmore  Binims.  It 
causes  in  some  perwms  a 
short  transverse  wrinkle  be- 
tween the  chin  and  lower 
lip.  The  sattve  muscles  ser\'c 
to  protrude  the  lower  lip  and 
form  the  sign  of  the  closely 
allied  quality  of  dmtetnpt, 
of  whif  h  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  ninutlt.  Scorn  is  a  kind 
fif disdainful  pride  and  haugli- 
F!g.  195.-Wn.LiAK  Giu.0..  8nn«.         jj^,^.^^^     ^^.,,y^.      Contempt     is 

pride  exhibited  toward  whatever  we  consider  low,  vulgar,  or 
beneatli  us.  Uttth  will  be  found  associated  with  a  largo  de- 
velopment of  Self-Esteem, 
and  generally  with  defi- 
cient Approbativeness  and 
Veneration.  They  ar 
hardly  consistent  with 
Christian  humihty,  which 
teaches  us  to  "  unleani 
cotitempt,^'  and  not  to 
Bconi  kindred  clay,  since 
it  has,  like  ours,  God^s 
imago  stamped  upon  it, 
and  turntshes  a  temporary 
Iiabitation  for  an  immortal 
BouL 


•<9 


Fig.    IMl— 8C0B7<. 

KCONOMY. 

A  fullness  under  the  chin,  making,  when  large,  what  if 


ECONOMY. 


CAlled  a  double  chin,  as  scon  in  this  portrait  of  Frnnklin  (fig. 
197),  in  which  the  author  of  "Poor  Richard"  has  his  thuuib 
on  the  precise  point,  is  said  to  indicate  the  faculty  of  Ecitnoniy, 
It  increases  with  age,  and  people  generally  get  more  economi 
t:al  as  they  grow  oM ;  but  whether  there  is  any  necessary  rela- 
tion between  the  double  chin  and  a  disposition  to  save  or  not, 
our  observation  has  not  yit  enabled  us  to  decide  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  Init  this  temperament,  build,  and  form 
M  chin  wU  be  iroquently  met  with  among  economists  of  both 
Aexes,  and  especially  among  baakers. 


X. 


THE    JAWS    AND    TEETH. 


"iome  principle  mQ»t  ht  aought  for,  not  jrel  ■oknowledrrd,  which  Rhnll  nppli  Mt 
ODI/  to  the  firm  ••T  the  whole  hrad,  but  also  to  the  laalvldonl  parlii.  Thli  principle,  I 
Ima^no,  li  to  be  'ounH  In  the  form  of  iho  buso  u  bc«rlBf  relation  to  11*  VkTlOiU  fiu^ 
tkNU.**— Bn  Obabi-ks  Bill. 


Fig.  196u— Ubap  or  a  Ooull^ 


E  have  spoken  in  the 
jirevious  chapter  of 
the  hjwcr  jaw  in 
eonif  of  its  aHpects. 
It  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  it  here 
only  in  gcncntl  terms  and  in 
connection  with  the  upper 
jaw  and  the  teeth.  These, 
collectively,  form  the  instru- 
ment of  mastication,  and,  as 
Buc'h,  present  signs  of  charac- 
ter whicli  it  will  not  be  profit- 
less to  study. 


COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY, 

*'  In  examining  the  jaws  of  animals,"  Sir  Charles  Bell  saym, 
"we  fihall  l>e  convinced  that  the  form  of  the  bones  is  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  the  «;reiUure,  inde|(eudeully  ultogether  oi 
the  sense  of  taste;  thai  iu  man,  whose  jaw-bones  are  smaller 
than  those  of  other  animals,  this  sense  is  most  peHect,  most 
exquisite  in  degree,  and  suited  to  the  greatest  variety  in  it« 
exercise.     The  mouth  is  for  feeding,  certainly,  even  in  man ; 
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much  of  the  character  of  the  face  lies  in  the  depth  of  the  jaw 
forward,  because  tliis  depth  is  necessary  for  the  socketing  of 
the  long  canine  teeth.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  jaw  is 
deep  and  strong  toward  the  back  part,  it  is  for  the  tinn  sock- 
eting of  the  grinding 
teeth,  and  is  characteris-  |j 

tic  of  the  form  uf  the 
head  of  the  horse,  the 
sheep,  and  of  all  grami- 
nivorous anijiials. 


IMMiiU 


r 


Fig.  309. — Bkvu.  or  a  Maaia 


▲  SIGN  OF  Ai-nMALmr. 

We  here  see  the  ana- 
tomical reason  why  large 
or  protuberant  jaws  are 
unronseiously  aissociated 
in  our  iiiiuilH  with  pre- 
domiiuiiitaniinality ;  :i)id 
if  we  Bcek  a  coafinnatioii  of  this  impresBion,  we  need  hut  to 
examine  any  good  collection  of  human  crania,  or  drawings 
from  such  crania.  Such  an  examination  will  show  tliat  the 
lower  and  more  close  to  the  animal  the  rac^e  or  the  individual 

may  be  (other  things,  of 
course,  being  equal),  the 
stronger  and  more  promi- 
nent are  the  jaws. 

Sir    Charles     Bell     has 
shown  that  in   the  negro, 
the  whole  of  thi^  face   is 
Ct  f  \f  \    ^KT^^fWff^    I       -^  §    actually  smaller,  when  com- 
b  /Z//nT'\^  ^'^OT  V  /        ^r       pared  with  the  braiu-case, 

than  that  of  the  European ; 
but  the  jaM's,  contrasted 
with  the  other  parts  of  the 
face,  are  larger.  Figs.  1 99, 
202,  and  203  illustrate  this  point  and  render  arguini.*nt  un- 
necessary. A  personal  examination  of  an  inimensc  number  of 
tkulls  of  all  nations  and  races  has  convinced  us  that  as  we 


V 


Fig.  SOS— SitvLt  or  A  GAVOAUAir. 
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advance  from  the  lower  to  the  liigher,  the  jaws  recede  as  in- 
evit.'ibly  as  the  forehead  advances.  The  lower  anterior  part 
of  the  lower  jaw,  forming  the  chin,  has,  however,  a  relatively 
greater  projection  in  the  higher  than  in  some  of  the  lower 
races. 

TUB   JAWS    AND   DIKT, 

In  carnivorous  animals,  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  and  the  wolf  for  instance, 
the  upper  jaw  projects  forward  of 
the  lower,  while  in  vegetable  eaters 
the  reverse  is  true,  as  seen  in  tbe 
sheep,  the  goat,  ihe  cow,  etc.  In 
carnivorous  birds,  the  upper  man- 
dible is  much  longer  than  the 
lower,  bending  over,  as  in  the 
eagle,  the  hawk,  etc.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  man  analogous 
_,    ^.    ^  _  physical  peculiarities  indicate  dis- 

positions  allied  to  those  of  the 
class  of  animals  to  which  the  resem- 
blance may  be  traeed.  Thus  an  indi- 
vidual like  that  represented  by  fig. 
204,  whose  npper  jaw  projoets  slight- 
ly bey<^'nd  the  lower,  will  be  found 
lo  have  large  Dcstnictiveness,  and  Fir-  s»a.— Hsab  o»  ah  £AOLm. 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  animal  food;  while  fig.  206  repre- 
sents one  who  prefers  vegetable 
food,  and  is  advci-se  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  Dcstructiveuess  be- 
ing small. 

DKSTRUmVENKSS. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  car- 

nivora,  much  of  the  character  of 

i\  I,.     "^  l^Nw  the  jaws,  and  consequently  of  the 

•''X-  '^U^^^        loAver  part  of  the   face,  deivends 

^^i)^,,.^  ""ftThfc      ^^  upon   the   presence   of   the    long 

*''*'"""*^  canine    teeth ;    and  any    improp- 

11c-  M6.-DwnironT«3tw  Bmai-i-    gj.    enlarjjement    of    these    teeth 


'^; 


\^ 
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h.  A>P    TEETH. 

^^  tuml  gives  an  air  of  stiTag&- 

itv  muscle  {Levator  ero^wK 

iuc}e  of  the  TiuMith  and  «- 

;  miiUgnunt  rage,  as  shown 

wtft  cMftcemed  iii  tku  action  r»»> 


•r^K«"<TMI.vr,, 

1  canine  teeth  stand  oat  a  little 
;'hia  indicates  what  Dr.  Uedfield 
eufv^ming.  One  who  has  this  sign 
large  dm-!?  not  Bhrink 
from  the  contoniplation 
of  obstacles  iu  Ids  way, 
but  IchjIvh  at  the  woi-st  in 
anticipation  of  meeting 
and  over<!oming  it.  The 
sign  ia  large  in  all  car- 
nivorous animals,  and 
particularly  large  in  the 
lion  and  the  mastii£ 
When  the  lower  canine 
tooth  stands  out  inuoh 
from  the  line  of  the  other 
teeth,  the  part  of  the  lip 
which  lies  over  it  is 
pressed  outward  and  ap- 
pears full,  as  in  portraits 
.  .«  of  Washington, 

,»♦  r«TSTrAL   DKGENKRACT. 

•U"  on  tho  "  Dohigs  of  the  Suid>eam," 
lis  point  which  we  can  fully  indorse 

■»■?  that  fall  far  short  of  tl)e  markii  of 

an  as  that  is  to  the  visu.^  erudiUis^ 

uMir  of  the  day  in  every  circle  of  soci- 

^  1  partial  arrestB  of  development.     Wo 
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do  not  care  to  mom  ion  all  which  wo  think  may  bo  rooognired, 
but  there  js  one  which  wc  need  not  hesitate  to  speak  of,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  exceedingly  coniiuon. 

"The  vertical  part  of  the  lower  jaw  is  short,  and  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  is  obtuse,  in  infancy.  \Vlicn  the  physical  develop- 
ment in  complete,  the  lower  jaAv,  which,  as  the  active  partner 
in  the  business  of  mastication,  must  be  develope<i  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vigor  of  the  nutritive  apparatus,  comes  down  by  a 
rapid  growth,  which  gives  the  stniight-cut  jwstcrior  line  and 
the  bold  right  angle  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  jwrtraits  of  pugil- 
Usts  [see  our  group  of  boxers  in  another  cliapler],  exaggerated 
by  the  caricaturists  in  their  portraits  of  fighting  men,  and 
noticeable  in  woll-develo|)ed  persons  of  all  classes.  But  in 
imperfectly  grown  a4lults  the  jaw  retains  the  infantile  charac- 
ter, the  short  vertical  portion  necessarily  implying  the  obtuse 

jle.  The  upjK-r  jaw,  at  the  same  time,  fails  to  expand  late- 
rally: in  vigorotis  oriraiiisms  it  spreads  out  boldly,  and  the 
teeth  stand  square  and  with  space  enough ;  when'us  in  rii1>- 
vitalized  persons  it  remains  narrow,  as  in  the  child,  so  tlmt 
tho  large  front  teeth  are  crowded,  or  slantcil  forward,  or 
thrown  out  of  line.  This  wuiit  of  lateral  expansion  is  fre- 
quently seen  iw  the  jaws,  upper  and  lower,  of  the  Ani«,Tican, 
Mid  has  been  considered  a  common  cause  of  caries  of  the  teeth." 


■^    ™Mj1 
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"  Alt  partu  ot  the  face,  doabtti>M,  have  Iheir  0xpd  relation*  to  cacTi  other  and  to  ^ 
ohnractor  of  \]w  penuti  to  wliuin  Ibv  Ucv  lK>loiig».  But  there  U  one  touiure,  and  MfMi 
elallf  one  pxrt  of  [lial  fc-uturo,  wtili-li  niuro  than  nn\  nllier  facid  aJf^n  rcvrals  thft  iwlim 
•r  lh«  lodividnn).  Tbt'  foiilun)  In  tt<!  m<T«»M.  and  the  portion  of  It  referred  to  U  th*  eornar^ 
A  cirolo  of  biilT  an  Inch  raillua,  barloK  Ita  ceuter  at  the  JattcUoD  of  tbo  two  lip*.  Wilt  lB> 
alude  the  chief  focua  of  exprewloci. — Dk<  Houua. 


\^, 


HE  tongue  may  bo  ri- 
lentf  but  tbe  mouth 
never  coasos  to  gpeaL 
Motionless  lips  aro  of- 
ten tbe  most  elof|iii'nt; 
they  disfourse  to  the 
eye,  revealing  to  it 
what  might  never 
reach  the  ear,  never 
findutterunee  in  words, 
Love  anil  Hate ;  Mirth 
and  Gloom ;  Dignity, 
Fininifss,  l*iii]t', Scorn, 
Cont<"nij>t.  The  clos- 
est mouth  can  hide  no 
secrets  from  the  physi- 
ognomist.  Full  lips 
and  thin  lips;  red  lips  and  pale  lips;  curved  lips  and  straight 
lipfl;  prim  lips,  pouting  lips,  slouchy  lips;  Ilfjs  protruded  an<l 
lips  drawn  baek,  all  have  their  meaning.  There  are  lipM 
ardent  and  elertrie,  which  open  but  to  utter  loving  words, 
and  whose  kisses  thrill  Avlth  bliss  iinntterable  the  thrice  happy 
mortal  to  whom  they  are  vouchi»afcd ;  and  there  are  lij)s  cold 
aud  pasaioidess,  whoiie  touch  sends  a  chill  to  the  heart.     There 


FIff.  SOa.-  Hu.  Ark  A  C  Lnfcs  Botta. 
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are  lips  on  whicli  pmilos  .ire  at  home,  and  laujgjhter  a  froquent 
guest;  and  lips  that  do  little  but  grumble  and  scold.  There 
are  lips  refined  and  pure,  and  lips  gross  and  eensual,  and  the 
physiopiomist  recognizes  each  at  a  glance.     Silence  avails 

DOlliiug. 

THE   MOUTH    TEU^   TALKS. 

The  month  not  only  reveals  much  of  a  man's  character,  but 
something  ol"  his  history,  also.  Some  one  has  paid  that  "  our 
other  features  are  made  lor  u.s,  but  we  make  our  own  imnitha;'* 
and  though  the  lirst  part  of  tl»e  pn»positi«m  is  not  whully  cor- 
rect, the  last  is  emphatically  eo.  We  do  most  certainly  make 
our  own  mouths,  and  when  made  they  are  sUre  to  tell  tales 
about  us,  no  matter  how  closely  we  keep  them  phut.  Contrast 
the  pretty  mOuth  td' the  little  child,  M'ith  its  gentle  cur\'e8  and 
ita  expres.<!ion  of  simplicity  and  purity,  with  that  of  the  pre- 
fmaturcly  aged  victim  nf  dissipation  or  licentiousness — lax, 
flabby,  and  dilapidated.  TIjc  latter  may  oikh*  Iiave  been  like 
the  former.  Between  iho  two  stretches  the  long.  Had  record 
ofamiiispent  life;  and  we  might  trace  the  downward  prog- 
ress of  tlic  man,  step  by  step,  in  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
bis  lipH. 

When  the  lipB  ino^'c,  uttering  familiar  words  or  smiling 
sweetly  upon  us,  we  all  readily  compiThend  tliem;  but  they 
have  a  silent  speech  in  which  there  is  not  even  motion.  Shall 
"We  make  use  of  our  art  tu  translate  that  into  words?  There 
are  secrets  hidrlen  in  it  j  but  to  you,  gentle  reader,  as  a  special 
lav  or,  we  will  unfold  some  of  them. 


OKNBRAI.    KEMAU.^.. 

.JkAfge  months  indicate  more  character  than  small  ones — 
capacity  in  regard  to  ibe  qualities  expressiHl  by  the 
mouth;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  quality  as  •v\ell  as  size 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Coarse,  irregularly  formed  lips 
indicate  strength  or  power  combined  witli  rudeness  and  coarse- 
ttess  of  function;  while  fine,  delicately  organize*!,  and  clearly 
atid  hciautifully  outlined  lips  are  significant  of  corresponding 
mental  delicacy  and  an  exquisite  Buaceptibility. 
A  straight  middle  line  of  the  mouth  is  the  sign  of  strength 
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Flf;Mt. 


Fig.  810. 


and  hardneps,  and  is  more  common  among  men  than  among 
women,  in  whom  curve  lines  prevail  If  the  lips  be  narrovy 
and  close,  there  will  be  lack  of  affection  and  a  reserved,  secre- 
tive, and  flbstitK'iit  disposilioii.  Mouths  tslightly  o|x>n,  on  tho 
contrary,  like  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  indicate  a  frank,  outr 
Hjioken  eoninmniciitive  nature.  Self-control 
clospfl  the  month  an<l  draws  the  Ups  back- 
ward ;  iinjMilse  ojk-jis  the  mouth  and  pro- 
trudun  the  li|>s.  In  the  first  case  thc^re  may- 
be passion,  but  it  will  be  restrained  by  a 
Htronger  will;  in  the  latter,  passion  is  the 
stronger,  and  will  rnle. 
All  disj>ro{iortion  between  the  npper  and  lower  lips  is  sub- 
versive of  beauty,  and  shows  a  want  of  harmony  between  the 
active  and  passive  principles  of  the  aflcetions,  the  upper  lip 
representing  the  latter,  and  the  lower  lip  the  lonner. 

The  s«'iise  of  touch  is  represented  in  the  human  face  chiefly 
by  the  lips.  Tlieir  primary  function  is  to  touch  the  morsel  of 
ibod  before  it  is  coraminnted  by  the  teeth  and  tasted  by  the 
tongue.  In  the  inft'nur  animals  it  seems  to  be  the  sole  organ 
of  touch,  taking  in  that  respect  tlie  plttce  of  our  fingers.  Tho 
Ups,  therefore,  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the  extent,  aer'iracy, 
and  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  toucli,  and  consequently  rf  the 
ideas  whiefj  are  dependent  upon  it. 

Closely  relate<l  to  toiK-h  is  taste,  the  proper  organ  of  which 
is  the  tongue;  but  as  this  is  always  con- 
cealed fnnn  view  by  the  lips,  tliL-y  are  in 
a  most  k'gitimiUc  way  its  represcntativea; 
so  that  large  lips  are  signs  of  great  giista-  4!? 
tory  desires  ;  and  the  appreciation  of  fla- 
vors and  the  qualities  of  aliments  will  be 
FiR.  an.       1   ,,        ,  11-.  1  •   x       F«?«>- 

dull  anxi  coarse  or  delicate  and  exquisite 

ht  proportion  to  the  coarseness  or  the  delicacy  of  these  organa 
The  negro  has  great  sensibility  to  taste,  but  it  is  of  a  low 
onler,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  ilie  least  delicate  flavors,  pro- 
vided they  are  decided,  and  can  not  ap[>reciatc  those  of  a 
more  exquisite  character.  In  the  latter  respect  the  French 
«ir*  remarkable,  and  they  fa: 


rery 


ipa 


FRIENDSHIP. 
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THB   LIPS    AJTO   TMK    AFFECTI0N8. 

Between  sensation  and  sentiment — between  touch  ftn<3  taste, 
and  the  affections,  there;  is  a  close  rehition ;  nnd  accordingly 
we  find  a  direct  nervous  eomraunication  between  the  lips  and 
the  organs  of  the  social  propensi- 
ties in  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
as  well  as  with  the  chin,  which 
represents  the  cerebellum  in  the 
bony  framework  of  the  face.    Here 
lies  the  hs^iA  of  the 


Fig.  818.— noSPITAUTT. 


PniLOSOPHT   OF  KISSING, 

which^  however,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  expound  in  tMs  connection. 
It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  kissing  is  not  a  mere 
arbitrary  sign,  but  the  natural 
language  of  the  affection.^,  and 
especially  of  love.  There  is  truth 
well  as  poetry  in  what  Tenny- 
jn  makes  the  lover  say  in  ''  Locks- 
ley  Hall;" 

Many  an  erenlnp  by  the  wbUts  cfM  we  watch  the  stately  ships, 
A/td  our  njnnU  rushed  tog^lur  at  Uie  touching  of  the  lips. 

And  where  he  makes  an  ardent,  loving  woman  say, 

Once  he  drew 
With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  bouI  through 
Mylipm 

he  hardly  exaggerates  the  feeling  for  which  we  here  see  the 
physiological  reason ;  but  beware  of  such  kisses,  fair  reader, 
unless  yon  truly  love  and  can  wholly  trust  the  giver.  In  any 
other  case  they  arc  most  dangerous,  and  may  lead  to  remedi- 
less harm.  The  kiss  of  love  is  too  sacied  a  thing  to  be  trifled 
with. 

FRTKXnSHTP. 

FViendafUp  (Adhesiveness)  holds  fast,  clings,  adheres,  and 
is  represented  by  the  round  mauele  {orbiddaria^  A,  fig.  160) 
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which  surrounds  the  mouth  and  draroa  together  or  closes  the 
lips.  When  this  muscle  is  large  and  strong  it  prodncea 
slightly  conviTging  wrinklos  in  the  rod  prirt  of  the  lips  Ca  fi^. 
214)  fionietimes  extending  slightly  into  ilie  white  part.  Small 
per|x>ndicular  wrinkles  in  the  red  part  of  the 
lips  indicate  a  smaller  degree  of  Friendship, 
but  not  a  detieieney.  Perfectly  smooth  lips, 
though  they  may  be  lovitig,  are  not  to  be 
trusted  midoubtingly  in  matters  of  friend- 
ship, In  the  hour  of  adversity,  when  the 
tnie  friend  is  more  a  friend  than  ever  before, 
they  tniiy  be  found  wanting.  Closely  related 
to  Friendship,  though  in  some  respects  an- 
tagonistie  to  it,  is  ilu-  sfntiiut-nt  of 


V^  214 


i:osprrAi.iT\'. 

indicated  by  the  bptnd  musele  {htrcinator,  or  trumpeter's 
muscle,  iij^.   105,  Q)   whieh  draws  the  comers  of  the  mouth 

directly  backward,  causing, 
when  the  action  is  strong, 
two  or  more  perpendicular 
or  slightly  curved  wrinkles 
or  fuiTows  in  the  cheeks, 
outwardly  from  the  corners 
of  the  mtjuth,  as  shown  at 
b,  fig.  214,  and  in  the  por- 
trait fig.  213,  which  also 
shows  the  sign  of  Friend- 
ship fairly  developed.  P^r- 
sons  with  this  sign  large  are 
fond  of  receiving  into  their 
houses,  and  entertaining  at 
their  tables,  any  who  may 
^  present  themselves,  without 
regard  to  their  rank  or  pro- 
lession,  and  irrespective  or 
friendship,  personal  connection,  or  political  interest.  Friend- 
ship likes  to  entertain  a  Jfno  chosen  one9 — friends  and  not 


M k. 


JEALOUSY. 


ITS 


strangers.     Vanity  bestows  its  attentions  on  persona  of  gnp- 

poscd  rank,  flistinrtion,  or  wealth. 

Tlie  sign  of  Hospitality,  as  well  as  the  thing  signified,  ia 
more  common    in   the  countiy 
than  ill  the  town  or  eity,  and  in 
southern  than  in  northern  cli- 
mates. 


U 


Fig.  210. 


Fig.  S17. 


LOVH    IN   THB   LlPfl. 

Love,  and  especially  itf?  most 

ardent  form,  as  we  have  already 

incidentally  mentioned    (Chap. 

LX.),  has  its  nign  in  the  rvil  [lart 
of  the  lips,  and  its  strength  ia  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
fullnciis  of  that  part  (fig«.  215  and  21V).  Fig,  21 C  »how8  the 
sign  sniall,  and  in<iieate8  deficiency  of  wunnth  in  love.  Large, 
full,  red   lips   are  fond  of 


kissing  and  of  being  kiased, 
ftnd  go  with  warm  hearts 
and  loving  dispositioiis. 
There  may  be  excess  here 
•8  elsewhere,  and  while  one 
vho  desires  to  be  waraily 
loved  uTid  fondly  caressed 
may  well  beware  of  tight, 
thin,  pale  lips,  especially  in 
women,  all  should  beware 
still  more  of  those  gross, 
thick,  i)endent  lips  whose 
ardor  is  merely  the  heat  of 
passion,  and  whose  love  is 
but  beastly  sensuality. 


e5:«. 


&vl 


if 
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Fig.  81&— Sm-iBCAUTT. 


JKALOU8Y. 

Love,  ardent  and  devot- 
-ed,  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  Jealousy^  which  is  indicated 
'bjr  an  oblique  fullness  below  the  lip,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying outline  (fig.  220).     Jealousy  has  its  legitimate  action. 
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in  wliich  it  cauHts  one  to  guard  carefully  his  good  name,  to 
wiit«li  over  the  character  ol"  his  friends,  and  to  gnard  those 
be  loves  againBt  all  evil  influences.  In  excess  it  becomes  a 
/  "  dog  -  in  -  the  -  manger  " 

Bort  of  feeling,  which 
would  obscure  the  Run 
if  it  could,  rather  than 
allow  others  to  enjoy 
its  light.  It  generally 
accomjKiiiies  large  Self- 
Esteem  and  Approba- 
tivenesa,  with  manifefr 
tations  of  Scorn,  Con- 
tempt, and  Love  ofDift- 
tinetioo. 

TUB    LIPS  OF  CONTEMPT. 

Scorn,   as   we    have 
shown  ill  Chaj),  IX.,  is 
Fig.  «if.-J-Au,Tr»t.  indicated  by  the  small 

muscles  {kvatores  mentis  fig.  165,  P)  which  draw  the  integu- 
ment of  the  chin  upward  (fig.  121,  b).  The  fame  nmscles 
serve  to  pr(>trudf  the  lower  lip  i\n\\  fonn  the  sign  of  CotUempt^ 
as  seen  at  a,  fig.  221.  Our  j)oitr!iit8,  figs.  195  and  196,  in  Chap. 
LX,,  illustrate  both  signs.  The 
reader  will  unlbrfunately  find  too 
many  cxiiiii|tles  within  the  rang*- 
of  his  observation. 


ArrnouATrvENEss. 

The  desire  to  be  approved — to 
have  the  good  i>|jinion  of  our  ft-I- 
low-nien — is  a  natural  and  lauda- 
"«■***•         bio  one.     It  makes  us  aftable,  poK        *''*"^- 
lite,  anxious  to  excel,  and  careful  of  appearariccs  as  well  as 
character.     In  excels,  however,  it  leads  to  vanity,  affectation, 
and  ceremoniousnesR,  and  gives  too  great  eagerness  for  popu- 
larity, and  too  great  sensitiveness  to  blame.     AjaprobcUivcneM 


FIRMNESS    AND    SELF-ESTEEM. 
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itself  in  the  face  by  the  liAing  of  the  upper  lip, 
■ometitnes  exposing  the  teeth,  as  showu  iti  Sg.  2*23,  It  is  gen- 
erally largely  dcvelopt-J  in  the  Frem-h,  the  Irish,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Negro.  The  lat- 
ter is  DO  less  remarkable  for  his 
love  of  praise  than  for  showing 
his  teeth.  Growing  out  of  Ap- 
probativeuest)  is  the 

i-ovB  OK  pisnscnoN, 

which  slightly  curls  the  upper 
Up),  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing ODtline  (tig.  224)  and  in  the 
portrait  of  the  Roman  Eniprtsa 
Julia  Domna  (fig.  222).  It  lends 
one  to  l>e  ambitious  to  shine  in 
conversaiion,  literature,  or  Home 
other  legitimate  line  of  eiFort, 
and  to  occupy  a  higli  position 
generally.  Abused  or  jH?r\'ert- 
ed,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  mere  love  of  notoriety. 


Fig.  822.-JrLiA  Doxmjl. 


FlRilNKSS  AND   SKLF-ESTEEJi. 

The  sign  of  I^rmness,  corresponding  with  the  situation  of 
\tA  phrenological  oi*gan,  is  the  pfrpfudiruliir  wtrnigjitufss  and 
stiffness  of  the  center  of  the  upper  lip  (tig.  225).     To  tell  a 


ri<.Ua  Fig.  234  Fig.  no.  Flg.33&. 

to  '*  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip"  is  equivalent  to  bidding  him 
Id  hia  ground,  to  never  give  up,  and  to  meet  the  assaults 
ladversity  or  the  attack  of  enemies  as  the  rock  meets  the 
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wave.     Allied  to   this  faculty,  and  generally  co-operating 

with  it,  is 

Self-Esteem,  wliich  givea  a  fullnesB  and  convexity  to  the 

upper  lip  ou  euch  side  of  Firmness  (fij;.  22G).     Whenever  yoa 

find  a  person  with  both 
these  signs  large,  you 
rnay  set  him  down  aa 
entirely  intractable.  He 
can  not  be  subjected  to 
your  control.  He  will 
use  you  rather  llian  you 
liim.  You  will  neither 
persuade  nor  forrc  liim 
to  serve  you.  He  haa 
opinions,  a  will,  and  a 
way  of  his  own. 


kX 


GRAVmr   AND   GLOOia* 
NE6S. 


Gravity,  as  every  one 
Fig.  w.— JwrTBBsoii.  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 

draws  the  comers  of  the  mouth  slightly  downward  (fig.  228), 
lengthf ning  the  uj^per  lip  over  the  angle.  It  gives  BeriousneBS 
and  weight  fif  character.  It  is  generally  more  fully  developed 
in  uian  than  in  woman.  One  who  has  this  sign  large,  feels 
that  life  is  no  mere  holiday,  but 
a  season  of  work  and  struggle — 
that  existence  is  a  responsibility. 
He  seldom  laughs,  and  can  easily 
restrain  any  feeling  of  mirthful- 
ness  from  its  characteristic  mani- 
festation. The  accompanying 
portrait  of  Jefferson  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  sign  and  also  show 
•■  the  true   manly  form  of  mouth. 

We  have  but  to  depress  the  comers  of  the  njouth  a  little  more, 
and  Gravity  becomes  Gloominess,  as  fig.  220  will  plainly 
show.     It  will  do  a  child  more  good  to  laugh  than  to  cry,  to 


^ 


Fig.  «». 


UIBTHFULNEflR. 
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■trengthen  its  lungs  (if  it  doit  with  a  will),  and  it  is  not  bene- 
ficial for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  draw  down  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  as  in  fig.  "29,    It  ia  far  better  to  exercise  the  "  laughing 


^ 


Fig.  4S0.— C«TI»0  Ftp.  881.— LATTOirrt*. 

muscle''  {risorius  Santorini)^  as  shown  in  tig.  231,  or  at  least 
turn  up  the  comers  of  ihe  mouth,  as  in  t!ie  tbllowiiig  iilustra- 
lions  of  MirthftdJi€98  large  (tigs.  232  and  233). 

MtKTllFrLNESS, 

In  fig.  233  we  have  the  ex- 
pression of  Chf'erfutnsaa.  The 
lips  do  not  smile,  but  you  see 
where  smiles  have 
left  their  bright 
foot-prints.  The 
aocompan  ying 
portrait  of  that 
genial  humorist 
Joseph  C,  Neal 
furnishes  a  good 
illustration,  both 
physiognomical 
and  phrenological,  of  large  Mirllifulness.  The  reader  need 
but  to  make  a  few  careful  observations  to  be  convinced  (if, 
indeed,  any  one  doubts  it)  that  there  is  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  a  disposition  to  make  and  enjoy  "  fun'* 
aud  the  upward  curving  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 

8* 


)) 


fig.  232.— JoBwii  C.  N«AU 


Ftff. 
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Among  celebrated  men,  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  Steme,  Vol- 
taire, and  Piron  were  noted  for  their  large  development  of 
Mirthfuiness,  and  their  portraits  show  the  sign  we  have  indi- 
cated strontjly  marked. 


^ 


Fig.  aM.— 8TKRW*.  Tig.  88&— W.  H.  Bl^R. 

A  full  devt'Iojtment  of  MirthfulnesB  is  in  the  highest  degree 
favorable  to  ht*alth  and  long  life.  The  injunction  to  "  laugh 
and  grow  fat !"  is  not  without  a  physiological  reason,  nor  is 
the  Shakcsperian  adage  that  "  a  light  heart  Uvea  long,"  a  mere 
poetical  flouhsL 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  Uie  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  style-a ; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 
Toot  ead  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

ANIMALS   AND   SAVAGES. 

The  capacity  for  receiving  ludicrous  ideas  appears  to  be 
completely  denied  to  animals,  Mirthfiilness  being  entirely 
wanting,  and  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  the  accompanying 
action  of  laughter.  Tliey  have  not  the  proper  muncles  for 
producing  it.  Dogs,  perhaps,  approach  most  closely  to  it.  In 
their  expression  of  fondness  there  is  a  slight  eversion  of  the 
lips,  and  they  grin  and  snniF  amid  their  frolic  and  gambols  in 
a  way  that  slightly  resembles  laugliter.  It  may  be  observed, 
also,  that  savages  are  generally  deficient  in  Mirthfuiness,  sel- 
dom laughing,  and  showing  little  appreciation  of  wit  or  of  the 
ludicrous. 


SELF-CONTROL. 
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COWPLACENCT. 

Akin  to  Irtirthfulncss,  is  the  sentiment  of  Complacency^  in- 
dicated by  the  long  muscle  (levator  labii  proprius^  fig.  169,  C) 
which  passes  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  to  the  arch  of  the 
cheek-bone,  drawing  the  mouth  upward,  as 
shown  in  the  cut  (fig.  236).  It  gives  a  Bmiling 
look,  which,  when  the  faculty  is  exorcised  be- 
nevolently, is  pleasant  to  see,  and  serves  to  put 
one  at  liis  ease  In  the  presence  of  a  {.K-rson  ftf 
Buporior  station  and  abilities ;  but  it  often  bo- 
C4)mes  a  ^^(/'-ciomplaeent  expression,  and  some- 
times, when  in  excess,  is  chringed  into  the  hypo- 
critical smile  of  assumed  good-nature  on  a  face  rig.  W6> 
whose  natural  expression  is  malign  or  bitter. 


SKLF<:ONTROL. 

When  the  lips  are  gently  held  in  or  drawn  backward  to- 
■ward  the  angles,  they  cause  a  depression  or  furrow  and  a  cor- 
responding fullness  terminating  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  as 
BO  well  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying portrait  (fig.  2.37),  and 
give  an  expression  of  Self-  Con- 
trol^ coolness  and  precision.  A 
person  with  this  sign  large 
will  be  master  of  liimself,  and 
able  to  abstain  from  any  in- 
dulgence he  may  consider  hurt- 
ful. It  oftener  than  otherwise 
goes  with  thin  lips  and  rather 
deficient  affection,  but  if  there 
be  love  or  any  other  strong 
'passion,  it  will  be  restrained 
by  the  higher  fficnltics. 

Dr.  Redfield  names  the  sign 
of  which  we  have  been  speak-  '''»  ^-'^  ^'  *""™ 

ing  Precision — literal  and  minute  cnrrcctness — and  points  it 
out  as  largely  developed  in  gr.immarians  and  lexicographers. 
The  iactdty  doubtless  gives  preciseness  and  often  formality^ 
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DISSATISFA(7nON    AXD    UATK. 

Dissatisfaction  draws  the  under  lip  backward  and  a  little 
downward,  causing  perpendicular  or  curved  wrinkles  below 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  as  in 
fig.  240.  In  its  normal  action, 
this  faculty  Icadf*  one  to  dislkke 
dissiraulaiiot^  hyjK»crisy,  and  all 
acting  in  assumed  characters, 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  notliing 
fal(«e  or  unreal.  In  its  excess  or 
abuse  it  deterii»ratf.s  into  habit- 
ual gruiubllng  at  men  and  things 
in  general  Mate  draw«  the 
lower  lip  still  farther  downward, 
exposing  th<-^  under  teeth. 

The  hori/.outal  drawing  of  the 
lips,  which  just  discloses  tho 
teeth  of  both  jaws,  gives  a  gen- 
eral expression  of  the  bitter  and 
malignant  passions.  It  is  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
■which  are  the  oppununts  of  the 
urbiGuUtris  or  circular  muscle. 
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1.  (\>ur«ntinllnn. 

t,  Coiii|i)«L«n<luu. 

3.  AppllcAtlon. 

4.  I>l«vlt]r. 
t.  I.ov«  M  Trk<r<illn(. 
•.  lAiir«  of  Uuai*. 


Oi»ni(>tHi||ualta 


d.  Uiva, 


OTHER    SIGNS. 

In  addition  to  the  signs  of  character  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  and  most  of  which,  if  not  all,  we  consider  fully 
established,  l>r.  Redfield  enumerates  eevtnil  others,  which  will 
be  found  indicated  on  the  accompanying  diagram  {fig.  241). 
We  give  them  here  without  indorsing  tlicm.  If  they  be  cor- 
rect, observation  will  ultimately  demonstrate  the  fact.  We 
present  the  reader  with  the  means  of  observing  for  himself 

According  to  Dr,  Kcdfield,  tht-n,  there  are  in  the  breadth 
of  the  round  muscle  (orbicularis)  which  surrounds  the  mouth 
and  which  gives  perpendicular  length  to  the  lips,  eight  dis- 
linctly  marked  sig^s  of  character,  as  numbered  from  1  to  8 
inclusive  on  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  241).     Tlie  first  is 

1.  Concentration^  which  is  indicated  by  the  length  of  the 


iu    -luUTH. 


.,    ^1  Ltiu  center,  as  shown  in  the 
^.    ,  t.j.      It  sometimes   causes  a 

.    -Lit)  \i\h     Tliis  sign  b  generally 

.  .ixxjku  tiian  in  man.     The  faculty 

.^N  .u  observe  minutely  and  to  bring 

le  so-ealled  little 

.  ^  iuau  with  the  pa- 
.;>  i.er  small  but  not 
.V  ."s  It  is  a  very  use- 
.«.;iiist.  who  has  con- 
Portraits  of  La- 
^ly  lully  developed 


Fig.  S49. 


.   ■  ..i\,ii  :akos  broad  views 
.  .     ■  ..n-ious— embraces  the 

.#    is  sij^i  in  the  length  of  the  upper 

...■.aiRtcion  (fig.  243,  a).    The  develop- 

«  .  :u>i:<k.*uline  form  to  the  mouth,  and  is 

..^  -.bun  in  woman.    Next  to  Compre- 

iiv  '.vn^h  of  the  upper  lip  below  the 

V,...,  I*  shv^wn  in  the  cut  (fig.  244).     TTie 

.  ^  .»  .uai>Ii><i>  one  to  apply  his  mind  patiently 

,  .H^} .  .'V  the  hands  to  con- 

,.  ,^  ,»i,vr«.    Artists  develop 

J.   w^wiy  largely,  as  thoy  re- 

..V  .;*  irAcrv,'i8e  both  in  its  in- 

,<^v^  ^uiil  its  merely  physi- 

.^^xuk    Its  sign  will  be 

^%-   *tK*  ^^  their  faces,  as 

,«^4M*i  by  the  portrait  of 

Uk?  celebrated  painter, 

«f  tSt^njamin  West,  Washington  Allston, 

•Jjm  reader  is  referred.     See  also  the  por- 

Kutta  (fig.  208). 

been  described  and  illustrated.] 
tower  lip,  opposite  the  sign  of  Concen- 
of— 


rig.  944. 


OTHfiB    8ION8. 
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6.  Xove  of  TYaveling,  in  the  length  or  fullness,  or  both,  of 
that  part  (fig,  245).  We  find  it  large  in  travelers  and  persons 
who  are  fond  oi  visiting  distant  places  and  foreign  countries. 
The  accompanying  portrait  of  a  noted  rambler  (fig.  246)  shows 
it  well  developed,  and  the  phrenologi- 
cal organ  of  Locality  large,  while 
Inhabitiveneea  is  deficient. 

6.  Ztove  of  Some,  or 

Inhabitiveness,  has  its 

Mgn  on  each  side  of 

Love  of  Traveling  (fig, 

247).     A  person  with 

this  sign  large,  desires 

to    have    a    home,   a 

room,  a  place  of  his 

own,  and    finds    this 

home,  however  hum- 
ble, "  the  place  most 
sweet  ajid  nearebt  heaven,"  and  is  liable  to  be  homesick  when 
absent  from  it.  It  is  large  in  the  Swiss,  and  in  the  inhabitants 
of  mountainous  regions  generally.  Closely  alhed  to  Love  of 
Home  is 

7.  Patriotism^  or  Love  of  Country,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
length  or  fiiUness  of  the  lower  lip,  next  to  the  last-mentioned 


rif.  949. 


Fig.  Mflw— Tbb  Samblbb. 


rig.  MT.  Fig.  84&  rig.  M9. 

rignand  opposite  Application  (fig.  248).  We  see  it  large  in 
portraits  of  Wasliington,  Patrick  Henry,  Clay,  Webster,  Jack- 
•on,  and  other  noted  patriots.  A  broader  love,  embracing  all 
Muntries  and  aU  mankind,  may  exist  in  the  same  character 
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■'  A  nOM)  pbyalognomlCAllr  good  it  of  tuiapeftkablo  w«lght  In  tha  tnlinm  of  pbytlogt 
Bmj."— Latatzk.  


'^M^ 


& 


«^l 


.^«fl?^^K^]i*lk.  f^     LTIIOUGII  the  nose  is  a  lead- 

ing feature  in  the  human  face 
(wliich  is  the  reason  probably 
why  most  [wjople  "  follow  their 
noses !"),  we  are  not  (lisposed 
to  exalt  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  chin, 
or  any  other  feature;  but  it«  promi- 
nence, the  impossibility  of  concealing 
it,  and  its  ramparative  immobility  in- 
vest it  with  frrt'at  interest  and  import- 
ance as  an  index  of  character  and  a 
measare  of  force  in  nations  and  indi\  iduals.  A  Kkiliful  dis^ 
eembler  may  disguise,  in  a  degree^  the  expression  of  the  mouth ; 
the  hat  may  be  slouched  over  the  eyes ;  the  chin  may  be  hid- 
den in  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  beard ;  but  the  nose  will 
stand  out  "  and  make  its  sign,^^  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  It 
utterly  refuses  to  be  ignored,  and  we  are,  as  it  were,  com- 
pelled to  give  it  our  attention. 

The  ancient  physiognomint?*  speculated  a  good  deal  conceni- 
ing  the  nose  as  a  sign  of  character,  but  they  arrived  at  no  sat- 
isfactory conclusions.  Porta,  De  La  Chanibre,  and  their  co- 
temporaries  added  little  to  our  k  owledge  on  this  point.  Ac- 
cording to  Albert  (le  Grand),  large  nostrils  are  a  sign  of  cou- 
rage. Porta,  following  the  ancients,  says  that  long  and  nar- 
row nostrils,  being  proper  to  birds,  indicate  in  men  an  analo- 
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gous  character — activity  and  quickness.  Something  of  what 
Lavater  saw  in  the  nose  may  be  learned  from  oar  extracts 
from  his  works  in  Chapter  I. ;  but  we  must  look  to  still  l&ter 
writers  for  anything  valuable  on  this  subject 


SOMB   GENERAL   REMAEKfi. 

The  nose  b  primarily  the  organ  of  smelL  On  its  perfection 
depends  the  perfection  of  the  sense  it  subsenes.  The  finer, 
the  more  delicately  organized,  and  the  more  elegantly  formed 

the  nose,  the  more 
exquisite  will  bo 
the  a]>preciation 
of  odors. 

In  the  second 
place,  the  nose  is 
a  ])rirt  of  tho 
breathing  app»> 
ratus.  The  breath 
is  properly  inhal- 
ed and  exhaled 
through  the  nos- 
trils. Tlieir  size 
corresponds, 
therefore,  with 
that  of  the  lungs, 
and  indicates  the 
development  of 
the  chest,  Ob- 
w"  serve  this  corre- 

fig.  9S1.— HcxM^ur,  TOM  Puoiuat.  j  .     .1 

spondence  ni  the 

accompanying  portrait  of  Ileenan,  the  pugilist  (fig.  251),  and 

in  all  men  and  animals.     The  connection  is  anatomical  and 

physiological,  and  if  e.vceitliona  occur,  they  are  referable  to 

the  law  of  special  development  set  forth  in  Chap.  IIL,  Sec.  IIL 

The  reason  why  the  ancients  associated  large  nostrils  with 

courage  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  its  exercise, 

by  quickening  and  increasing  the  respiration,  has  a  tendency 

to  expand  them ;  but  anger  and  even  fear  have  the  same  effect. 
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Thirdly,  the  nose  is  incidentally  concerned  in  the  voice,  its 
prominence  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  its  cavities 
helping  to  give  volume  and  manliness  to  the  vocal  utterance; 
and  it  is  because  these  cavities,  together  with  others  in  the 
central  part  of  the  face,  reach  their  normal  development  at 
puberty  that  the  voice  of  boys  then  changes.  Fig.  164  (Chap- 
ter VIII.)  shows  these  cavities  as  developed  in  the  adult. 

The  body  of  the  nose  has  but  little  motion,  but  we  have 
Bhown  in  Chapter  VIII.  the  provisions  existing,  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  muscles,  for  the  movement  of  the  wings.  These 
parts  can  be  raised  and  depressed,  expanded  and  contracted, 
and  are,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  largely  concerned  in  ex> 
pression. 

THB   N08K   AS   A    BION   OF   DEVELOPMENT. 

Taking  a  more  strictly  physiognomical  view  of  the  nose,  we 
will  first  consider  it  as  a  sign  and  measure  of  development. 
It  will  be  fiecu  tljat  its  various  contours  mark  every  stage  of 
human  progress,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  a  race.     Tlie 

baby-nose  is  a  dimmutive  pug 
— the  nose  of  weakness  and 
unflevelojtmont ;  and  it  prop- 
erly retains  its  inward  curve 
till  the  age  of  puberty,  when 
till!  interior  force  of  the  new 
life,  which  at  that  epoch 
cx|>aiids  the  whok*  ]ihy8- 
ical  system,  punhes  the 
nasal  bone  outward  and 
downward,  an  J  the  or- 
gan assumes  its  more 
permanent  form,  in  ac- 
Fif.  us.— Tub  Mokooliak.  cordance  with  the  men-    "* 

tal  status  of  the  individual  and  of  the  rac('  to  n  liich  he  be- 
longs. A  straight  or  an  aquiline  nose,  projt'cling  from  the 
rounded  cheeks  of  a  little  chiid,  is  aii  absolute  deformity,  be- 
tokening a  most  unhealthy  precociousness  of  mind  and  body. 
Unfortunately,  examples  of  this  abnormal  development  are 


^A 


{\ 
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not  rare,  especially  in  this  country,  where  the  forcing  Bystem 
of  edacation  is  bo  much  In  vogue,  and  parents  arc  so  anxious 
that  their  children  shall  appear  clever,  or,  in  our  dialect, 
«  smart." 

Noses  which  fail  properly  to  assert  themselves,  on  their  en- 
trance into  a  man^s  or  a  woman's  estate,  afford  examples  of 
arreaUd  development.,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  as  com- 
mon as  ignorance  and  sin,  eveQ  in  our  most  cultivated  com- 
munities. 

Here,  side  by  side,  are  two  outlined  profiles — portraits,  we 
will  suppoHc,  of  two  Irish  girls  —  the  one  (fig.  256),  "the 
daughter  of  a  nublLi  house,"  whose  ancestors  have  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  lords  of  the  soil,  and  who  inht^rits  the  men- 
tal and  physical  re- 
sults of  ten  gL'nera- 
tions  of  culture  and 
rttiuement;  the  oth- 
er (fig.  254),  the  off- 
spring of  some  low 
W\  j<yjt  v^  "  bog  trotter,"  whose 
•^  ,  ^   sole  birth-right  ia  the 

\^Jc  degradation  and  bru- 
t  a  I  i  t  y  transmitted 
through  as  many 
generations  of  igno- 
rance and  vulgarity, 
among  the  denizens 
of  mud  huts,  and  in 
oppression,  dependence,  and  poverty.* 


riff.  e&4. 


Fig.  8Sft 


*  To  nbow  thul  degradation  of  piijucal  stmi.'tum  ia  simultaneous  with 
mental  du^udatiun,  we  quote  the  fuUowing  Btatementg,  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  Dubiin  Univertity  Magazine: 

"  There  art'  t-tTtttin  diiitrictB  in  Leitrmi,  Sli^o,  aad  Mayo,  chiefly  inhab 
lt«l  by  dcecvuditntii  of  tlie  native  Irish  driven  by  the  liritish  from  Armagh 
And  tho  south  of  Down,  nbout  two  centuries  ago.  Hiese  people,  whose 
•nooHtorB  were  well-grown,  able-bodied,  and  comely,  are  now  reduced  to 
an  average  Gtaturo  of  five  fe«t  two  inches,  are  pot-ljcllied,  bow-legged,  uud 
abortively  featunxl,  and  are  especially  remarkable  for  open  projecting 
mouths,  with  prominent  te«th  and  exposed  gums  (i.  e. .  prognathouK^jawed 
•—the  Negro  typ«),  tbdr  advancing  cheek-boues  and  depreiMd  nout  bearing 
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"  Look  on  this  picture,  and  then  on  that."  They  speak  for 
themselves.  The  nose  alone  In  each  tells  the  story  of  its  wear- 
er's mnk  and  condition.  The  one  is  elegant^  refined,  and  beau- 
tifiil ;  the  other,  gross,  rude,  and  ugly.  Tlie  one  is  fully  and 
Bymmetrically  developed,  the  other  is  developed  only  in  the 
direction  of  deformity. 

It  is  the  same  Avith  nations  as  with  individuals.  The  more 
cultivated  and  advanced 
the  race,  the  finer  the  nose. 
Compare,  in  this  particular, 
the  Ethiopian  and  the  Mon- 
golian with  the  Caucasian. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  noses 
of  the  first  two^  though  dil-  ^ 
fering  widely  from  each  oth-  - 
erin  many  particulars,  agree 
in  being  both  compressed 
and  shf)rtened,  in  corapari- 
Bon  with  the  last;  approach- 
in  this  respect,  the 
louts  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  seldom  project  be- 
yond the  jaws.* 

In  the  Caucasian,  the  nose  averages  in  length  one  third  of  the 
face;  in  the  Mongolian  the  average  is  aVniut  one  fourth,  and 
in  the  Ethiopian  somewhat  leas.  In  horizontal  jirnjeetion,  the 
difference  between  the  white  race  and  the  other  two  is  still 
greater,  as  a  glance  at  our  portraits  will  show. 


/ 


Fly.  9M,— Th«  E-rnrortur. 


1wrbari«m  on  their  very  front.  In  other  words,  within  so  short  a  period, 
thej  «ecm  to  have  acquired  a  prognathous  type  of  ekult,  like  the  savages 
of  AustraltH,  thus  giving  such  an  example  of  deterioration  from  known 
CSivie<)  as  almost  compensates  by  its  value  to  future  ages  for  the  sufleringa 
smd  debasement  which  past  generations  have  endured  in  perfecting  ita  ap- 
ptUJing  lenon." 

For  farther  facts  and  ilhiBtrations,  see  also  "  Hints  Toward  Physical 
Ptrfection-"     (.Published  by  B-owler  and  Wells.) 

8  Nothing  sensual  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  human  noae  ;  although 
by  depressing  it  and  joining  it  to  the  lip — the  condition  of  the  brute — u 
ia  the  satyr,  the  idea  of  wmethiiig  MDituil  li  conveyed. — Sir  Charki  BeU. 
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••  An  inch  on  &  man's  nose,'*  a  late  writer  says,  "  would 
b«|  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  striking  elongation;   but   the 

antique  sculptors,  when  they 
had  modeled  the  noblest 
and  most  symmetrical  ha- 
man  face,  fall  of  strength 
and  dignity,  power  and 
majesty,  the  face  of  an  ideal 
monarch  or  hero,  had  only 
to  add  a  few  lines  to  the 
length  of  the  nose,  and  the 
fare  becomes  that  of  a  god. 
So  the  great  painters,  in  the 
revival  of  art  in  Europe, 
whc^n  they  have  gathered 
all  beauty  into  the  counte- 
nances of  holy  personages, 
have  maile  their  faces  divine  by  tlie  idealization  of  this  single 
feature.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  '  Ecce  Homo'  of  Cor- 
roggio,  or  at  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael  I  think  that  if  there 
were  any  donbt  whether  a 
Greek  statue  uere  intended  for 
a  deity  or  a  mortal,  it  rould  al- 
ways be  settled  by  measuring 
the  none.  There  are  striking 
priHifs  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
ancient  sculptors  in  their  repre- 
sentations of  mortals.  The  He- 
(trows  on  the  slabs  from  Nine- 
veh might,  have  been  copied 
t^uw  phntographs  taken  at  the 
Koynl  Kxchange.  The  negroes 
*«f  tlu*  Kgyptian  freseoes  are 
the  veritable  Sambos  of  a  plan- 

Utlon  in  Brazil  or  Alabama,  ^^^  ,b8.-a  g»«vEot««. 

And,  please  to  observe,  m  each 

i>M»e  the  nose  is  the  distinguishing  feature.    It  was  from  ob- 
•»rvAtion,  then,  that  they  gave  their  great  men  great  nosea ; 
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great,  I  mean,  in  the  true  elements  and  signs  of  greatneaa. 

Naturally     they     expanded 

these  when  they  attempted 

the  representation  of  divine 

attributes.** 

In  their  noses,  as  well  as     J-'^SP^ 

in  their  other  features,  the 

less  advanced  the  race  the 

greater  the  degree  of  sarae- 

ncsB.     While  nations  are  in 

their  infancy,  and  the  mass 

of  the  people  are  uneducar 

ted,  the  fbatures,  rcceivinj:^ 

no  impression  irom   within,  * 

take  the  form  impressed  from  without,  and  follow  the  national 
-/v^  type.     Perhaps  no  nation 

\l  /"'  N^  displays  a  more  universal 

dead  level  and  general 
sameness  than  the  Hnub- 
nosed.  Chint'se.  Their  faces 
seem  to  bo  al!  east  in  the 
same  mold.  Their  form 
of  government  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  keep  the 
people  in  a  state  of  child- 
hood. Ever)'  superior  in 
China,  from  the  Emperor 

to  the  Mandarin,  is  "  a  father,"  and  must  be  obeyed  without 

question  or  demur.     A  people  thus  treated  as  children  must 

ever  remain  in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  bear  about  in  their 

Qioees  the  sign  of  their  weakness  and  dependence. 


Pi(.  SM— As  EoTPTiAji  Nm»o. 
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Noses  have  been  variously  classified.  The  following  ar- 
rangement, based  on  the  profile  alone,  will  serve  our  prcRent 
purpose,  all  known  noses  being  included  in  the  five  classes 
named: 
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1.  The  Roman  Noses; 

2.  The  Greek  Noses; 

3.  The  Jewish  Noses; 

4.  The  Snub  Noses;  and 

5.  The  Celestial  Nosea. 

Between  these,  of  course,  as  in  all  other  similar  cases,  there 
are  infinite  crosses  and  mixtures,  but  in  the  side  view  there 
are  t'xhihiteil  only  the  live  sinij)te  elements  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  classification^  be  the  combinations  as  numerous  as 
they  may. 

THK   BOMAX    NOSK — KXErtTTlVEVESS. 

This  is  the  energetic,  the  decided,  the  aggressive  nose — ^the 
nose  of  the  conqueror.  Plato  designates  it,  from  its 
being  indicative  of  power,  "the  royal  nose."  The 
ancient  artists  gave  this  nose  to  Jupiter,  Hercules, 
Minerva  IJeUatrix,  and  other  energetic  deities.  It 
loves  power  and  donuuioti ;  seeks  personal  aggran- 
dizement ;  and  pushes  onward  toward  its  object  with 
a  ten-ible  energy^  a  stem  di'teriiiination,  and  an  utter 
disre!^;ird  of  the  little  courtesies  of  lifo.  From  Julius 
Ciesar  to  Lord  Wellington,  the  character  of  the  Ro-  Ffg.  ml 
man-nosed  arbiters  of  human  destiny  has  been  in  tljese  respects 
the  same.  For  proof  of  this,  cousult  the  biographies  of  Seaos- 
tris,  Cato  the  (.'ensor,  Lucretius,  Cliarleraagne,  Charles  V.  of 
Spain,  Canute,  Colmnbusj,  Amerieus  Vespneius,  Cortes,  Pizarro, 

Robert  Bruce,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Hendrick 
Hudson,  Daniel  Boone,  General 
Daniel  Morgan,  Francis  Marion, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Sam  Houston, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  Winfield  Scott, 
ami  Zaehury  Taylor  {anil  we  might 
mention  twenty  more),  all  of  Mdiom 
had  either  strictly  Roman  noses, 
or  noHcs  closely  approaching  that 
type.  These  were  persons,  though 
not  all  conquerors  on  the  field  of 
war,  whom  no  hardship  could  de* 
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ter,  no  fear  dannt,  no  affection  tnm  aside  from  any  purpose 
they  had  undertaken — that  pdr]H>se  being,  in  most  eases,  pur- 
sued with  a  reckless  disregard  of  per^onaL  eaae  and  the  wel- 
fiu«  of  otherB. 

Numerous  portraits,  both  in  marble  and  on  coins,  demon> 
sirate  that  the  nose  we  are  considering  was  very  properly 
named  from  the  ancient  conquerors  o\'  the  world,  amonor  whom 
it  was  a  peculiarly  characteristic  feature,  and  who  mai»ife8te<i 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree  the  traits  of  character  which  it' 
indicates. 

Noses  of  the  pure  Ctesarian  type,  in  its  complete  develop- 
ment, are  comparatively  rare  at  the  present  day ;  but  those 
which  closely  approach  it,  and  wliicli  we  >ili:ill  call  lioman, 
since  they  are  of  the  same  general  fonn,  arc  not  uncommon 
:imong  Europe^ans  and  Americans.  The  departure  from  the 
claesical  outline  generally  consists  in  a  slight  downward  re- 
moval of  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  ridge. 

THB   OKEEK   KOSK RBFCfSMENT. 

Natural  refinement,  artistic  tastes,  and  great  love  of  the 
beautiful,  whether  indicatid  by  it  t>r  not,  generally  fucompany 
this  classic  nose.  It  lakes  its  name,  as  i.s  wtll  known, 
from  the  wonderful  art-loving  Greeks,  in  wliosc  phys- 
iognomy it  was  a  prominent  cliaracteriRtic.  It  was 
not  of  course  universal  among  them,  but  lu-longed  fo 
many  of  their  historical  characters,  atul  e!^[»ccially  U" 
the  women;  and  their  sculptors  gave  this  tnUt  !•• 
Jnno,  Venus,  Apollo,  and  all  the  re!^t  of  the  trmre  re- 
fined of  their  deities, 

"The  owner  of  the  Greek  nose,"  the  author  of  f"'*** 
**  Notes  on  Noses"  says,  "  is  not  without  some  energy  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  his  tastes;  but,  unlike 
the  owner  of  the  Koman  nose,  he  can  not  exert  himself  in 
oppo.iUion  to  his  tastes."  This  remark  is  strikingly  tme  when 
applied  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  history  clearly  shows. 

Among  the  distinguished  Greek-nosed  men  of  more  mo<lem 
dnys  we  may  mention  Petrarch,  ililton,  Spenser,  Boccacio, 
CmJiova,  Raftaelle,  Claude,  itubens,  MuriUo,  Titi;in,  Adilisoti, 
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Voltaire,  Byron,  and  Shelley.  Greek-nosed  women  have  not 
been  entirely  wanting  in  modern  daya.  Among  the  literary 
ones,  Hannah  Mure,  Letitia  Bnrhauld,  Fclieia  ITenians,  Mary 
Tighe,  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  Madame  de  Slael  are  well 
known.  Of  women  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  from  Androm- 
ache to  Patdine  de 
Borghese,  nearly  all 
have  had  noses  either 
purely  Greek  or  close- 
ly approaching  that 
form.  Judging  by 
sueh  portraits  of  them 
as  have  come  under 
our  observation,  such 
was  the  nose  of  St.. 
Catharine,  Vittoria 
Colonna,  Isabella  of 
C.'i«tile,  Catharine  II. 
of  Russia,  Ileloise, 
Pet  rarch'a  Laura, 
Dante's  Beatrice, 
Eleanora  d'Este,  Bea- 
trice Cenci,  and  many 
others  who  might  be  named-  It  is  the  most  beautiful  nose  in 
woman,  and  agrees  with  her  superior  natural  refinement  of 
character  and  drgant  tastes.  "The  Greek-nosed  woman," 
one  of  lier  admirers  says,  "  whether  bom  in  a  cottage  or  a 
palace,  makes  everything  about  her  l>oau- 
tifuL  Taste  presides  alike  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  her  iK'rs«in  and  the  fiirmshing 
and  emV>ellishing  her  rooms.  A  wreath 
of  green  leaves  or  a  little  vase  of  flowers 
may  as  truly  show  it  as  a  tiara  of  pearli 
or  the  appointments  of  a  luxurious  bott- 

The  noses  of  poets  and  artists,  it  may 

^■^--^--^  4  be  obsorAt'd,  oft<'n  have  the  Greek  form, 

Fig,  906.-ViMin.        or  Bhow  a  tendency  toward  it.    Thus, 


y 
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Tirgil,  though  a  Roman,  had  a  Greek  nose,  like  many  more 
mpdi'm  worshipenj  of  the  muse. 

Alt'xander  the  Great,  Constautine,  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia, 
Alfred  ihc  Great,  Washington,  Napoleon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Sir  I'hilip  Sydney,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Richelieu,  and  Wolscy 
had  noses  compounded  of  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  hat  aj)- 
proaching  more  nearly  to  the  former.  A  combinulion  in 
M'hich  tlie  Greek  element  predominates  is  nut  uiitonimon 
among  either  men  or  women  of  cnlture  and  refinement,  and 
forms  a  very  beautiful  and  dej<irable  nose. 


^ 


THE   JEWISH    NOSE COMMERriALISM. 

This  form  of  nose  is  almost  universal  among  the  Israelites, 

from  whom  it  receives  its  common  name.  It  is  by  no  means 
yK'OuHar  to  the  Jewish  nation,  however,  who  jHissese 
this  form  of  profile  in  common  with  all  the  irdiabit- 
auts  of  Syria  and  the  Syrian  races  everywhere ;  and 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  proves  that  the  nations  represented 
in  the  Egj^tian  sculpture  with  the  hawk-nose  arc  not 
always  Jews,  as  was  once  suppose*!,  but  Syrians.  The 
ancient  Phcpnicians  were  Syrians,  and  the  portraits  we 

F»f.  iW.  fiave  of  these  people  on  the  Egyptian  sculpture,  as 

read  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  all  exliibit  this  Ibnn  of  nose.     The 

Arabs  of  the  present 

day — descendants  of 

Abraham    through 

the  wild  son  of  Ilagar 

—  have    features,   in 

many  respects,  sijni- 

lar  to  those  of   the 

Jews.  A  large  num- 
ber   of   portraits   of 

Arabs  of  all  classes 

and  ranks,  taken  by 

French  artists  in  Af- 

rica,  and  now  before 

OS,  show  that  the  form 

of  nose  called  Jewish 
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ia  all  but  nnivcTsml  jxrnong  them-  Our  cut  (fig.  267)  is  copied 
fix>m  one  of  these  portraits. 

The  author  of  "  Notes  on  Noses"  calls  the  Jewish  or  Syrian 
nose  the  Commercial  Nose,  and  says  tliat  "  it  indicates  worldly 
shrewdness,  iiisi«jjht  into  character,  and  ability  to  turn  that 
insifrht  to  a  j>rofitable  account."  This  is  a  perfectly  correct 
atul  well-expressed  definition,  but,  as  we  shall  show  in  another 
place,  the  Commerciaiism  (Acquisitiveness)  is  indicated,  not 
by  the  outline  of  the  ri<]go,  but  by  the  breadth  of  the  nose, 
whii'h  itj  almost  universally  great  in  connection  with  this 
form. 

The  Emperor  Vespasian,  liis  son  Titus,  Tlieodosius  the 
Great,  Mahomet,  Correggio  the  artist,  Adam  iimith,  iVlbert 
Ciallatin,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  other  noted  men,  had  the 
Jewish  nose  ;  and  many  we]i-deve!o|>ed  specimens  of  it  may 
be  seen  any  fine  day  on  Chatham  Street,  in  our  good  city  of 
New  York. 

THB   BNTB   K08E UXDEVELOPMENT. 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  nose  of  weakness  and  undevelop- 
ment,  as  we  have  sliown  it  to  be,  precludes  the  possibility  of 
it  bt'ing,  through  its  own  merits,  an  historical  nose. 
Such  a  flattened  and  shortened  proboscis  can  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  have  made  any  legible  mark  on  the 
records  of  the  world's  progress.  Its  wearers  have 
never  conquered  realms 
and  enslaved  nations,  like 
the  owners  of  the  royal 
lioman  nose,  or  built  mag- 
nificent temples  and 
adomc<l  them  with  works  of  high 
art,  like  the  Greek-nosed  children 
of  genius. 

A  few  personages  who  have 
:u:cideuially,  or  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, become  historical, 
however,  had  noses  more  <u'  less 

snubbed.     Tiie   following  arc  all     Tig.  240.— Tok  EMmus  Pawl. 
that  occur  to  us  at  present — James  L,  George  L,  the  Em* 


Fig.  208. 
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peror  Paul  of  Rnssia,  and  Kosciueko.  Of  these,  the  last  is 
the  uuly  one  who  has  any  claim  at  all  to  be  called  great,  and 
hia  nose,  if  a  ]>ortTait  of  him  m  our  possession  be  correct,  was 
not  80  markedly  stmbbed  as  soine  have  represented.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  very  strong  nose,  nor  was  he  a  man  of  very 
great  force  of  character.  With  a  Roman  nose  on  her  leader's 
face,  Poland  niiglit  now  liave  been  free. 

^  PtKtiiUt  me  hitjits  wrtjjj',"  exclaims  the  author  of  "  Notes 
on  Noses."  "  We  wish  we  had  never  undertaken  to  write  of 
these  noses.  Having  done  so,  however,  we  must  fulfill  our  en- 
.gagement;  but  the  mind  shrinks  from  the  thought  that,  after 
Contemplating  the  powerful  Koman-nosed  movers  oC  the 
world's  destinies,  and  the  refined  and  elegant  Greek-nosod 
temple-builders,  it  must  descend  to  the  horrid  bathos,  the  im- 
becile inanity  of  the  Snub.  Perhaps  the  reader  expects  that 
we  are  gomg  to  be  very  funny  on  the  .subject  of  these  noses. 
But  we  are  not ;  far  from  it.  A  Snub  nose  is  to  us  a  subject 
of  most  melancholy  interest.  We  behold  in  it  a  proof  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  Wc  feel  that  such  was  not 
the  sha[>e  of  Adam's  nose — that  the  type  lias  Iteen  departed 
from — that  the  depravity  of  man^s  heart  h.*is  extended  itself 
to  hia  features,  and  that,  to  parody  Cowper's  line, 

"God  made  tiic  Romcai,  and  tnati  made  the  Snub." 

THE  CSLSSTIAL  NOSE — INQUIfirnVB- 
NKSS. 

Add  somewhat  to  the 
length  of  the  Snub,  and  give 
it  a  turn  upward,  and  you 
have  the  Celestial  nose — le 
nez  retrousse  of  the  French. 
It  is  the  exact  converse  of 
the  Jewish  nose,  being  con- 
cave where  the  latter  is  con- 
vex. The  noses  of  women  '^'*  ^^ 
often  have  this  incurvation,  and  such 
noses  in  the  fair  sex  are  not  without 
their  ardent  admirers.  The  (X'lestial 
F^  yniL— A  c«BUfc  nis^y  ^  defined  aa  the  inquisitive 


I'JO 

...     Ill  little 

is  all  but  111  ...auiiful,  bc- 

from  one  ol  ..,v:k»   liii-l  'liK- 

The  ami  I  v,-  >\--  i.-i   tiu.l 

nose  the  ('■  ,   wo  u:--  :.  -t  <lis- 

shrewdnc-  ..  u^  for  >u\\-  it  and 

insiijht  lu  .!„.lc<l  witb  ii.,>cs  of 

!»ii<l  \v«.'11-  ;Ioattlu'(nil.    The 

plaof,  til.  ivily  Iroiiithc  rout  to 
by  tlic  . 

which  !  ,-j  xosK. 


form. 


Galh= 


■vas  a  saiiai'ious,  an  ob- 


^  '*''"■  ..•  har.liy  a<M,  thcri'lbro, 

"^^""-  0  innxjrtaiicr  of  his  son 


lie  was  his  sorrow  wlicn 


•"'^^  ■  ^  own  family  hail  sutll'ivil 

"y  ^  ..  vli'ft'ct  in  tin-  K'liixth  of  an 

•."athor,  wln-n  tendering  his 
.    ..»  afterward    consi'iited    to 
,  ■  was  foHH'd  to  capitulate  to 
"'  >f  his  nose, 

madam,'  said  ho,  'that  you, 

Mounds  to  your  iortune,  should 

.  .  \e  of  thn;e  hundred  pouuds  a 

•so,  sir.' 
»  .  >ery  good  nose.' 
M'  an  ace-of-clubs.' 
was  silenced  ;"  aii<l  f<ir  many  years 
;s  burdened   with  the  ]):»yment  of 
''  ;i  small  estate,  bet  luse  hi>  great- 
■.-.ese.     Well  might   Mr.  Shandy  (the 
"that  n<»  lamily,  howe\<'r  high,  could 
•:i  of  short  noses." 

■<   .\.   rO(;iT.\TIVK    NOSE  ? 

^  -toson  N»)<(^"  ]\:\<'  made  a  class  liased  on 
.,,    .    •  ^.,1  it  the  Cogitative.     His  theory  is,  that 
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U  k&aleii  a  lYN^v^j   ,      .  ... 

_     ^*»ici  having  stroiig  powei"s  ol  thought  and 

gWcn  to  Berious  meditation.     Reserving  our 
*^Wn  vimvs  an  the  subject  of  broatl  noses  for 
another  place,  we  aHow  Mr.  Warwick  to  tell 
/       j\         for  himself  how  he  came  to  the  conchision 
Vlgi^^^        tliat  broad  noses  indicate  cogitative  minds. 
Fte.  2T8.  "Thin  nose  long  jnizxh-d   us.     We  lound 

it  among  men  of  all  pursuits,  from  the  war- 
nortothe  peaceful  theohjgian.     Noticing  it  more  particularly 
waong  the  latter,  we  were  at  one  tinu'  incline^l  to  lall  it  thtj 
I'ligiousncsc;  but  further  obser- 
vatioji  convincing  us  that  that 
**nn  was  too  linnte<l,  we  were 
Com|)elled  to  abandog  it.     We 
^cre  ni'.\t,   fruiu  ticeiiig  it   fre- 
t|Hejjt  among  scienlitic  men,  dis- 
posed to  call  it  the  phihisophic 
nofie;  but  this  was  fnmul  to  be 
too  coiiHiied  alfii>,  as,  iu  the  mod- 
ern acrepiation  of  the  term,  it 
seemed  to  exclude   the   theolo- 
gians, and   we  moreover  traced 
it  accompanying  cjllier  and  very 
difFereut  conditiunw  of  mind.    It 
Boon  became  manliest,  however, 
that    it    was     ni.ticeable     only         Fig  m-OLiT«  c«o«w„.,, 

among  vt-ry  first-rale  men  (menof  tlie  very  hiijhixt  exei-llence 
iu  their  ^e^■eral  departments),  and  that  search  must  be  made 
for  Bome  common  [>roperty  of  mind  which,  however  directed 
by  other  cauKes,  would  always  lead  to  eminence.  Il  appeared 
to  us  that  this  property  was  dee]»,  close  nie<litation,  intense 
eoncentrated  thought,  eminently  'cogitative,'  in  fact;  and, 
therefore,  we  adopted  this  term,  which  {K-nnita  to  have  in- 
cluded in  it  all  Bcrious  thinkers,  wha*te\er  the  subject  of  their 
cogitations," 

From  what  ha.s  already  been  paid,  it  will  ajipear  evident 
enough  that  the  nose  is  an  index  feature — that  wliichever  way 
it  may  turn,  upward  or  downward,  or  outward  into  illimitable 
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space — it  always  points  to  something.  But  what  ?  Why  are 
Roman-uosed  pt^ople  energetic,  warlike,  and  aggressive  ? 
Why  have  the  Greek-nosed  nations  been  builders  of  temples 
and  palaces,  adorned  with  columns  and  Klatues  ?  Why  are 
Snubs  weak, and  Celestials  inquisitive  and  impudent^  Why, 
in  short,  has  any  particular  nose  its  particular  character  rather 
than  any  other  ? 

That  tlierc  is  a  physiological  "  reason  why"  in  each  of  these 
instances,  we  are  quite  certain ;  but  that  we  can  in  all  cases 
point  out  the  muscular  or  the  nervous  connection  on  which  it 
depends,  is  not  so  clear.  On  these  and  other  jjoints  in  Physi- 
ognomy, we  may,  without  shame,  confess  ourselves  still  leam- 
erB ;  but  such  light  as  we  have  been  able  to  draw  from  our 
extensive  reading  and  observation,  vie  shall  gladly  throw 
upon  the  subject 

THS  APPREHESrsrVB  N08B. 

The  best  and  most  beautiful  noses,  as  we  have  seen,  are  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  face.  Many  noses  vary, 
some  in  the  one  way  and  some  in  the  other,  from 
this  proportion.  Some  are  relatively  too  long,  and 
others  are  relatively  too  short.  Tlie  character  varies 
correspondingly. 

The  perpendicular  length  of 
the  nose  from  tlie  root  downward 
(fig.  273,  a  b)  indicates^  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Krd field,  till-  quality 
of   Aj)j>rt^/f€nsiun.      The    tenn, 
however,  very  imperfectly  expresses  the      I       /     Oi 
nature  of  the    fliculty  to   which  it  is  ap- 
plied.    It  imparls,  when  fully  dt-veluped, 
not  only  a  quick  apprehension,  wliich  (act- 
ing with  Cautioustjcss)  keeps  one  on  the    A' 
alert    and     constantly    looking    out    for      j 
"breakers  ahead,"  but  it  gives  also,  per-      ^  ^JJ 

haps  partly  through  its  action  upon  other  ^'B-  2^5. 

faculties,  a  deep  insight  into  character  and  a  forecast  that 
anticipates  the  events  of  tho  future  and  the  intentions  of 


ai 
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1,  in  a  practical  and  material  sort  of  a  way.  Perverled,  it 
makes  a  person  in  the  higliwt  tU'yjree  Buspicious  and  distrust- 
ful of  Hie  inutives  and  intenttoim  of  otliore. 

An  undue  downward  exlonsiou  of  the  nose,  caused  by  an 
excessive  development  of  Apprehension,  forms  what  has 
been  called 

THE    MKLAXCIIOLY    NOfiK, 

whicJi  indicates  a  tondt'ncy 
to  despondency  and  liark 
forebodini^s  of  ti)e  future. 
^^^  A  person  with  this  ex- 
^  cessively  eloncraled  nasal 
protuberance  is  liable  to 
be  unnecessarily  fearftil  of 
danger*  (often  nusiifinary), 
and  to  make  hmiseif  mis- 
erable by  "■  b  o  r  r  o  w  i  n  g 
troubles,"  and  mdulijiug  in 
"the  blues/'  With  such 
jjiersons  the  HUure  is  al- 
lowed to  oversliatiow  and 
darken  the  present  as  with 
Fig.  2t<!.-8tk™«  o^mixu.  ^  ^^^^^  ^j  sorrow.    Calvin, 

John  Knox,  Bishop 
Gardiner,  Spenser,  and 
Dante  bad  noses  of  this 
character. 

Tlie  Melancholy  nose 
is  often  seen  in  clergy- 
men, who  dwell  more 
on  fear  than  on  hope  in 
tbeir  discourses. 


THK   INQUISITIVE    NOSE. 

The  horizontal  length 
of  the  nose  fnmi  the  lip 
outward  (fig.  275,  c  d), 
indicates  the  faculty  of 
Inquisitiveness.     AVlien 


Fig.  sn.— EoMUKD  Spxhii 
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Apprehension  is  Rraall  and  fhle  faculty  Inrge,  the  noBo  is  in- 
clined to  turn  up  (ti>j8.  2V1  and  278),  as  it  otlen  docs  in 
children,  who  are  very  incjuisilive,  but  have,  in  gene- 
ral, very  littl<<  i\]>prehin8ion. 

Persona  with  thin  sign  large,  ask  a  great  many 
questions,  and  take  great  pains  to  draw  people  out, 
and  to  ^et  possession  of  their  eecrets.  They  have 
''  inquiring  minds,"  and  are  continually  in  close  ]»urfciuit 
of  knoM  Kdgo  of  all  kinds.  Detectivet!,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  ferreting  out  offenders  against  the  laws,  and 
bringing  to  light  deeds  of  darkness,  develop  this 
sign  largely.  It  is  8U[)jto8fd  also  tn  give  a  dis- 
position to  dig  in  the  earth  in  seanh  of  treasures 
or  of  food,  and,  in  co-ojieraiion  w  ith  Acquisitive- 
ness, to  give  a  sordid  disposition  of  mind. 

Where  both  Apprehension  and  Inquisitiveness 

are  large — the  one  striving  to  extend  the  nose 

perpendicularly,  and  the  other  pushing  it  out  hori- 

Fig.  279.      zontally — there   snnietnnes  occurs   a   thickening 

of  the  end  of  the  nasal   organ,  forming    what   is   called  a 

"bottle  nose"  (fig.  279). 

A  similar  coutiguration,  however,  sometimes  indicates  a  too 
familiar  ut-qnaintance  with  the  article  which  the  name  sng- 
gests;  in  which  case,  however,  the  complexion  is  very  differ- 
ent.    We  find  in  Shakspeare  the  following  illustration  of 

A  toper's   N'OSE, 

The  inimitable  Falstaff  says  to  his  follower,  Bardolph. 

"  When  thou  ran'st  np  Qad's-liill  in  the  night  to  catch  my 
horse,  if  I  did  not  tliink  thou  hadst  been  an  ignus 
fiztwtg,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  there's  no  purchase  in 
money.  O  thou  art  a  perpetual  triurnph,  an  over- 
lasting  bonfire-light !  Thou  hast  saved  nic  a  thou- 
sand marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee 
in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern  :  but  the 
sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me  would  have  bought 
me  lights  .as  good  eheap,  at  the  dearest  chandler's 
shop  in  Europe.     I  have  maintaincil  that  salanian-        *' 
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dcr  of  yours  with  fire  any  time  for  these  t  wo-and-thirty  years ; 
Heaven  reward  me  for  it  1" 


COMBATTVK   N09BS. 

Prominence  of  the  nose  undoubtedly  indicates  strength, 
energy,  power — full  manly  development.  Prominent  noses 
are  of  several  diiferent  forms,  depending  ujvon  the  relative  de- 
velopmeut  of  different  portions  of  the  ridge.  In  all  of  them 
we  find  indications  of  a  disposition  to  fight,  contend,  dispute, 
argue,  or  in  some  form,  or  under  some  circumstances,  to  mani- 
fest Combaliveness.  According  to  Dr.  Rcdficld,  Combative- 
ness  has  three  forms  of  manifestation,  or,  more  properly 
epeaking,  there  are  three  Combative  faculties:  1.  Self-De- 
fense ;  2.  Relative  Defense ;  and  3.  Attack.     * 

Adopting  in  the  main  Dr.  lledfieUrs  views,  as  at  leaat 
plausible  and  worthy  to  be  j>laced  bore  and  put  to  the  test 
)f  careful  observation,  we  arrange  the  Combative  Noses  in 
56  chvsses,  and  call  them 

1.  The  Defensive  Noses  , 

2.  The  Irritable  Noses ;  and 

3.  The  Aggressive  Noses. 

1.  THS   DBFENSIVE   NOBS. 

The  sign  of  Self-Defense  is  llie  breadth  or  anterior  projec- 
tion of  the  nose  just  aliove  the  tip  (fig.  275,  c), 
caused  by  the  prominence  of  the  nasul  bone  at  that 
point.  This  faculty  manifests  itself  in  a  disposition 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.  It  does  not  "  carry  the 
■war  into  Africa,"  but,  being  always  ready  for  a 
fight,  sometimes  considers  itself  attacked  when  it  ia 
not.  A  person  with  tlii»  sign  large  likes  to  be  on 
V^V\.  the  opposite  side;  ia  inclined  to  contradict;  lovea 
aj^ment ;  is  easily  provoked  j  and  does  not  like  to  be  el- 
bowed, crowded,  leaned  upon,  or  interfered  with  in  at»y  way. 
Ton  may  read  noli  me  tangere  (touch  me  n^Jt)  on  his  nose. 
On  his  own  ground  he  will  fight  to  the  death,  and  in  argu- 
ment is  pretty  sure  to  have  the  last  word. 

Its  national  manifestation  finds  expression  in  the  adoption 
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of  the  adage,  "  In  peace  prepare  for  war,**  in  standing  armies, 
forts,  arHeuals,  etc.,  and  in  a  defensive  attitude  generally. 

»  2.    TIJE    Ittljn'ABLE    NOSE. 

The  faculty  of  Relative  Defense^  or  the  disposition  to  defend 
olhurs,  is  iiidicsittrd  on  tlie  ridge  of  the  nose  above  Sclf-De- 
fense,  or  about  the  middle  (fig.  275,/*).  It  manifests  itsell' 
in  the  defense  of  kindred,  friends,  home,  and 
country.  With  this  sign  large,  a  pereon  is 
disjjused  to  espouse  tlie  cause  of  others,  es- 
pecially the  weak  and  defi^iistdetiK;  to  defend 
his  family,  friouds,  and  native  land  ;  to  resist 
every  cueroachment  upon  the  rights  uf  the 
people  \  and  to  receive  the  hardest  blows 
rather  than  allow  theui  to  fall  npoii  any  one 
whose  fharnpion  he  feels  called  upon  to  be. 

Relative  Defense  is  an  ally  of  Patriotism, 
and  is  well  developed  in  the  American  char- 
acter, as  its  si!^n  is  in  the  American  nose. 
The  French  and  8wias  also  show  this  sign 
lai^e. 

In  the  nervous  temperament,  and  especially  in  a  disordered 
state  of  the  system,  the  action  of  this  faculty  is  apt  ta  lead 
to  fretfuliiess  and  irritability.  Its  large  development  in  our 
national  clmracter  and  our  constitutional  excitability  makes  U8 
ftn  irritable  and  touchy  people,  very  readily  thrown  into  a  de- 
fensive attitude  by  any  attempt 
to  override  the  "  Monroe  Doc- 
trine," or  interfere  with  our 
neighbors. 

'*To  illustrate  the  sign  of  this 
lacuky  in  the  lower  animals,  we 
may  take  the  horse,  A  promi- 
nence of  the  middle  part  of  the 
ridge  of  the  nose,  as  in  fig. 
283,  indicates  a  great  deal  of  ir- 
ritability, a  disposition  to  fret 
The  action  of  the  faculty  throws 
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and  chafe  in  the  harness. 
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the  head  into  the  position  reprcsontod  in  the  cut.  It  is  very 
strong  in  the  camel,  in  which  the  large  sign  in  the  nose  and 
the  poeition  of  the  liead  agree." 

3.   TOB  AGGBBSSIVK   NOSE. 

Next  ahove  the  sign  of  Relative  Defense,  on  the  ridge  of 
the  nose,  and  indicated  in  the  eame  way,  is  that  of  Attack 

(fig.  275,  g).   It  may  be  seen 
very   largely    developed    io 
the  noaes  of  Lucretius   and 
**  *V        Otho  the  Great,  as  represent 
A^  ~  ■^--  ^      ed  in  our  portraits  of  these 

7*'  JL     well-known   historical    char- 

act  t'rs. 

Persons  in  whom  the  fac- 
ulty of  Attack  is  largely  de- 
veloped and  active  are  dis- 
posed to  take  the  oflensive — 
to  bt'come  the  attacking  par- 
ty, to  carry  the  war  into  tho 
enemy's  country  —  are  ag- 
grcKsive,  provoking,  and  vex- 
atious; and  are  t»ot  always 
Fi|r.  SH  -orno  tiik  Oskat.  willing  to   allow    others    to 

remain  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  opinions  or  possessions. 

In  the  low,  gross,  an<l  unoducatcd,  large  Attack  leads  to 
brawls  and  personal  cncovititcrs ;  an<l  in  the  iiUellccfAial  and 
cultivated,  to  onslaughts  upon  opinions  and  institutions.  In 
nations,  it  is  manifested  in  wars  of  contpiest  and  attempts  to 
enslave  neighboring  or  even  distant  nations.  The  English 
have  it  more  largely  developed  than  any  other  modern  nation, 
and  their  faces  show  the  sign  proportionally  prominent.  The 
aggrtsaive,  bullying  islandcm  are  true  to  their  nasal  iniliea- 
tions.  The  French,  who  fight  rather  for  the  glory  of  France 
and  tho  liberation  of  oppressed  nationahties  than  for  conquest, 
have  more  Relative  Defense. 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  nnderstand  why  Roman- 
nosed  people  are  so  energetic,  warlike,  and  aggressive,  sinoe 
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it  is  tbe  prominence  of  tbe  three  signs  we  have  just  considered, 
and  eepeciiiily  the  last,  that  gives  the  nose  the  peculiar  form 
known  as  the  Roman.  The  departure  from  the  strictly  Roman 
form,  in  the  Executive  noses  of  the  present  day,  results  from 
the  comparatively  smaller  development  of  the  factdty  of 
Attack  in  the  modems* 


CONTRASTED   NOSB9. 

The  Jewish,  which  is  also  strictly  a  Combative  nose,  re- 
ceives its  peculiar  form  prinrdpully  frftra  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  sign  of  Apprehension,  with  rela- 
tively smaller  Inquisitivcncss,  which  gives  it  a  down- 
ward and  inward  tendency  at  the  end.  Its  dominant 
commercialism  is  indicated  in  its  breadth. 

The  la(;k  of  exoeutive  torce,  and  the  sometimes 
intrusive  inquisitiveiiesa  manifested  by  Celestial- 
nosed  pin>pli\  is  clearly  explained  by  the  form  of  the 
noAe,  whii'h,  as  shown  in  figure  2^5,  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  Jewish.  The  signs  of  the  Combat- 
ive faculties,  and  especially  of  Relative  Deitense,  are 
deficient,  while  Inquisitiveness  is  relatively  large. 


He.  986. 
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The  three  Combative  facnlties — Self-Defense,  Relative  De- 
fense, and  Attack — when  relatively  large,  give  a  prominence 
to  that  |XJrtion  of  the  ridge  of  the  nose  occupied  by  their 
signs,  but  leave  a  marked  <leprcssion  just  below  the  root,  thus 
forming  what  we  have  called  the  Combative  Nose — the  Ro- 
man and  its  nrndifications. 

T^nlike  this,  the  (Jreek  nnse  {fig.  263)  continues  the  line  of 
the  forehead,  with  f>nly  a  slight  indentatior  at  most,  to  mark 
the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  s|)ace  thus  filled  n]>,  Dr.  Redfield  locates  the  signs 
of  two  faculties — Architecture  (fig.  275,  A)  and  Memory  of 
Names  (fig.  275,  t).  He  says  of  the  former:  " The  t,a8te  and 
talent  for  Architecture  displayed  by  the  ancient  Grecians  is 
indicated  by  this  feature,  which  has  given  the  name  of  Grecian 
nose,  as  the  signs  of  Attack  and  Relative  Defease,  for  which 
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the  Romans  were  remarkable,  have  given  the  name  of  Roman 
I1O30.  Tlie  faculty  of  Architecture  does  not  refer  to  the  parts 
of  the  building  or  Buper^truoture,  but  rather  to  the  pillars  and 
eolumns  which  are  Buperadded  and  Berv&  as  Rupports,  and  to 
vbich  is  attributed  the  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  as  the 
Corinthian,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Com- 
posite." 

The  great  fondness  of  the  Greeks  for  architectural  display, 
and  particularly  for  columns,  also  favors  Dr.  Redfield's  viewa 
Tlie  nose  itself,  we  may  add,  not  inaptly  represents 
a  column,  on  which  seems  to  rest  the  grand  dome 
of  the  cranium — the  palace  of  the  soul.  With  ub, 
however,  the  quotation  of  the  exact  indications  of 
this  sign  is  yet  an  open  one ;  Init,  having  examined 
all  the  busts  and  portraits  within  our  reach,  con- 
sulted history  and  biograpliy,  and  analyzed  closely 
the  dispositions  of  all  our  acquaintances  whose 
noses  apyjroach  that  classic  fonn,  we  are  convinced  *" 
that,  whether  because  the  Greek  nose  indicates  all  its  qo&li* 
ties,  or  because  other  signs  which  do  indicate  them  are  always 
Msociatcd  with  that  nose,  Greek-nosed  persons  universally 
have  the  character  we  have  attributed  to  them  in  a  previous 
section — are  noted  for  natural  refinement  and  love  for  the 
beautiful,  and  possess  elegant  tastes  generally.  I^ook  again 
at  our  list  of  Greek-nosed  celebrities,  whose  characters  and 
tastes  are  well  known.  The  fact  that  the  Greek  is  rather  a 
feminine  than  a  masculine  nose  (poets  and  artists  having  a 
large  admixture  of  the  feminine  element),  and  that  women, 
though  possessing  better  tastes,  generally,  than  men,  have  no 
special  tasto  for  architecture  or  love  of  columns,  should  also 
be  noted 


U^MORY   OF    NAMBS. 

Next  above  the  sign  of  An-hitecture,  as  wo  have  said,  Dr. 
Kedfield  locates  that  of  the  Memory  of  Names,  which,  when 
large,  completes  the  filling  up  of  the  space  between  the  sign 
of  Attack  and  the  base  of  the  forehead.  This  faculty  was 
undoubtedly  largely  developed  in  the  ancient  Greeks. 
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IVTELLECTTITAL   NOSBB. 

The  Higna  which  follow  under  this  head  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Redfield,  our  own  observations  on  these 
points  not  being  as  yet  sufficiently  ejctensive  to  warrant  us 
in  either  accepting  or  rejecting  them.  The  illuBtrations  are 
our  own.  ^ 

Diructiiig  our  attention  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  but  looking 

at  it  still  in  profile,  we  oh- 
Rerve  that  the  line  of  its 
horizontal  projection  varies 
almost  iniinitC'ly,  and  that 
wliile  in  some  noses  the  sep- 
tum or  partition  between 
the  noBtrila  is  entirely  hid- 
den by  the  alai  or  wings, 
in  others  it  extends  below 
them,  and  that  its  outline 
varies  also  in  different  indi- 
viduals. It  is  important  to 
know  what  thesf  viirit'iif'S 

of  form  signify 
Fie-  887.— JcAK  Paui.  RirmiB.  t.    jI        i  i 

^  In  i\n'  down  wan  I  cxtcn- 

sion  of  the  Beptnm  of  the  nose  is  indicated  the  power  of  dis- 
covering, analyzing,  and  combining — a  three-fold  mental  pro- 
cess by  means  of  which  truths  are  established  and  systems 
fonne<l. 

The  f'U'ulty  of  Discovery  is  indicated  in  the  downward 
lengtli  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
septum  (fig.  288).  Tt  gives  the  dis- 
position and  ability  to  invent  and 
discover,  and  a  love  for  new  things. 
TJiose  who  have  it  large  are  inclined 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  are 
gi'norally  noted  for  originality. 

CotnbliHition  lias  its  sign  just  be- 
hind Di.soovery,  aa  indicated  in  fig. 
289.  The  faculty  gives  the  al»i!ity 
to  generalize — to  put  things,  words,  or  thoughts  together  in 
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their  proper  order.  Analysis  has  its  sign  in  the  bony  part 
posteriorly  from  Combination,  and  whon  large,  pushes  the  car- 
tilaginous part  downward  so  as  to  cause  a  prominence  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  lip,  as  shown  in  fig.  290.  It  may  be  ac- 
curately observed  by  pressing  the  finger  against  it  and  ascer- 
taining how  far  it  descends.  It  may  be  observed  large  in 
chemiBts  and  persons  who  Bhow  great  ability  to  find  out  the 
constituents  of  things. 

The  faculty  of  Metaphor  is  indicated  by 
the  breadth  of  the  middle  part  of  the  septum 
of  the  nose  (fig.  291).  Tlie  sign  may  be  ob- 
served by  placing  the  individual  under  ex- 
amination above  us.  With  it  large,  one 
abounds  in  figures  of  speech  and  loves  im- 
agery of  all  kinds. 

The  curving  of  the  wing  of  the  nostril  *' 

upon  the  septum  (fig,  275,  q)  indicates  the  faculty  of  Anal- 
ogy. When  large,  it  causes  a  shortening  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  opening.  The  faculty  of  Analogy  gives  the  abil- 
ity to  see  the  relations  which  exist  between  things,  as  between 
the  mind  and  the  body,  for  instance,  and  is  much  exercised  in 
the  study  of  physiognomy. 

Tlje  faculty  of  Compnrison  is  indicated  by  the  widening  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  wing  of  the  nose  where  it  joins  the 
septum  (fig.  275, />.)  It  shortens 
the  orifice  opposite  to  Analogy. 
Woman  has  generally  more  of 
this  faculty  and  its  sign  than 
man.  It  puts  objects  side  by 
side  in  order  to  see  their  dif- 
ferences, and  is  apt  to  look  at 
both  sides  of  a  thing. 

On  the  wing  of  the  nose,  indica- 
ted in  its  perpendicular  length,  we 
will  notice  two  physiognomical 
idgns — Example  and  Imitation.  Fig.  ■  w— Db.  Oau. 

EoDomple  (fig.  275,  n)  gives  downward  length  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  wing.    It  sometimes  forma  a  perpendicular  ridge  on 
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that  part  of  the  nose.     It  is  the  teaching  faculty,  especiallj 
teaoMng  by  example,  and  seta  examples  for  otherB  in  conduct. 

The  sign  of  Imitation  gives  downward  length  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  wing  (fig.  275,  o).  When 
large,  the  part  descends,  as  shown  in  fig.  293,  It  is 
relatively  larger  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  en- 
ables them  to  profit  by  the  teachings  of  example 
When  very  large,  it  gives  the  loveof  miniicry  and  the 
ability  to  take  on  the  characters  and  imitate  the  man- 
ners of  others. 

The  height  of  the  upward  cnrve  of  the  wing  '^•**- 
of  the  nose  (fig.  294)  indicates  the  faculty  of  Reasoning 
a  Priori,  or  from  cause  to  effect.  It  may  be  observed 
largely  developed  in  the  faces  of  Gall  and  Lavater, 
as  represented  in  the  portraits  we  have  of  them,  and 
they  manifested  the  faculty  in  the  way  they  studied 
character.  See  also  portrait  of  Ricliter  (fiij.  287). 
Vig.iH.  Two  latcnl  prominences  at  the  end  of  the  no»e 
(fig.  295)  indicate  the  faculty  of  Correspondence.  This  sign, 
when  large,  makes  the  nose  appear  as  if  it  were 
divided  into  lateral  halves.  To  a.«*certain  its  de- 
velopment, when  not  obviovs  to  the  eye,  press 
the  thumb  upward  upon  the  end  of  the  nose. 
A  person  with  this  sign  large  haa  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  one  thing  with  another,  .and  a  quick  ^'»*  *'^ 
■ense  of  jiroprifiy  in  manners,  dress,  and  everything  elae. 


FRONT   VIEWS. 

Taking  a  front  view  of  a  collection  of  noses,  we  observe 

that  some  are  wide- 
nostriled  and  have 
expanded  wings 
(figs.  206  and  297), 
while  others  (fig. 
298)  are  narrow; 
Fig.  -m.  Fig.  »T.  F\g.  w8.       and  that  some  are 

tMok  while  others  are  thin ;  and  wc  can  not  doubt  but  that 
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theee  differencea  of  shape  indicate  correBponding  difierencot 
of  character. 


THX  BSCRBTITB  N08B. 

The  breadth  of  the  wing8  of  the  nose  next  to  the  face  indi- 
cates the  faculty  of  Concealment  or  Secretivenesa  (fig.  299, 
a,  b).     This  id  in  accordance  with  the  physiological  actiou  of 

this   faculty,  which   tcuds   to 
shut   the   nioutli   and  expand 
the  nostriia.    This  fiign  is  large 
in  the  Negi'o,  the  Chinese,  the 
North  American  Lidian,  and 
in  most  savage  and  halJ'-civil- 
ized  tribes.     It    disposes   one 
to   Beek  concealment,  to  hide 
f/*  ^  1        I        J  <^   f  fi    I     t^hings,  and    to  "  lie  low  and 
^\c  ^  ^—v     I     keep    darL"      All    fiuccessfiil 
actors  have  it  large,  and  it  ia 
_  essential    to    bucccps    on    the 
Fij.  8W.  stage.    It  acta  in  opposition  to 

Inquiaitivenesa  in  others,  and  is  not  inclined  to  answer  ques- 
tions prompted  by  mere  curiosity.  Persons  who  have  it  large 
manifest  its  natural  language  in  various  ways — buttoning  up 
the  coat  to  the  chin,  wearing  a  high,  tight  cravat,  or,  if  a  wo- 
man, a  dress  fitting  high  up  on  the  neck.  Those  who  possess 
little  Secretiveness  wear  their  clothes  more  loose  and  open. 
The  character  of  the  aborigines  of  this  cpiintry  fiimishoa  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  action  of  Secretiveness  in  the  sav- 
age. Tlie  Negro,  too,  is  very  secretive,  and  generally  "  don*t 
know  nuff'n  'bout  it,"  when  you  endeavor  to  extract  any  in- 
formation from  him.  Tlie  Cliinese  are  still  more  remarkable 
for  the  same  trait  of  character.  The  sign  of  thie  faculty  is 
generally  found  larger  in  women  than  in  men. 

THE  CONPinrNG  NOSB. 

The  breadth  of  the  nose  forward  of  Secretivenesa  (fig.  2^fl&, 
<f),  and  embracing  the  anterior  half  of  the  wing,  mdieutes  the 
faculty  of  Confidingy  which  is  the  opposite  of  Concealment. 
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and  counteracts  its  too  great  reticence.  Women  generally 
have  both  largely  developed,  and,  while  very  secretive  toward 
the  world  in  general,  are  frank  and  confiding  toward  those 
whom  they  love. 

THB   ACQUISmvE   NOSK. 

The  sign  of  Zove  of  Gain^  or  AcquisitivenesB,  i«  the  thick- 
nesa  of  the  nose  above  the  wing  and  opposite  to  Self-Defense 
(fig.  275,/).  The  Jewish  nose,  seen  in  front  (fig.  297),  gen- 
erally shows  it  large.  The 
Arab  and  the  Negro  also  have 
a  full  development  of  it.  Por- 
traits of  Astor,  Billy  Gray,  Oi- 
rard,  and  other  millionaires, 
shdw  this  sign  large.  Observe, 
in  our  portrait  of  ilr.  Girard, 
the  correspondence  between  the 
facial  sign  and  the  phrenological 
organ.  The  head  is  very  broad, 
it  will  be  seen,  through  from 
side  to  side  in  the  region  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness. 

Tlie  Love  of  Gain  being  one 
of  the  strongest  passions  of  oar 
Fig.  soo.— Stkphxh  Gr»Aw>.»  nature,  co-operates  with  the 
combative  or  executive  facultiea,  indicated  in  the  ridge  of  the 
nose,  in  giving  energy  or  forne  to  the  character.  When  in  ex- 
cess, and  not  adequately  restrained  by  the  moral  faculties,  it 
may  lead  to  a  grasping,  over-reaching,  miserly  disposition. 

THE   BCONOMICAL  XTOfiB. 

Above  the  sign  of  Acquisitiveness  and  opposite  Relative 


•  Stephen  Qirard,  the  founder  of  Oirard  College,  Philadelphia,  w«8  % 
Frenchman,  wbo  ftmoKsed  an  immense  fortune  in  thia  aiuntry,  and  died  in 
1831.  leavinsr  property  to  the  amount  of  $9,000,000.  of  which  $2,000,000. 
besides  the  retyidiie  of  n  purlion  of  hie  estate,  out  of  vrhich  some  legadea 
were  to  be  paid,  was  aet  apart  for  the  erectioQ  and  fiuppori  of  a  ooU^^  for 
orphans. 


FEMININE    NOSES. 
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Defense  (fig.  275,  k)  is  that  of  Economy^  also  prominent  in 
the  Jewish  nose,  but  mut-h  less  so  in  the  Negro  uahf.  The 
disposition  and  ability  to  keep  or  save  does  not  always  aceora- 
pany  the  desire  to  get.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  our  national 
character.  We  are  a  money-getting  people — loving  tlic  golden 
gain  which  comes  of  trade,  enterprise,  and  industry — but,  un- 
like the  Erjglish,  we  are  proverbially  liberal,  generous,  extrav- 
agant, and  wasteful.  We  do  not  gather  to  hoard  up,  but  to 
scatter  again.  If  we  get  rich,  it  is  not  because  we  spend  so 
little,  but  because  we  make  so  much. 

This  faculty  and  its  sign  increases  with  age.  Observe  it  in 
old  women — your  grandmother,  for  instance,  wlio  is  saving  up 
all  the  scraps  of  everything  for  her  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. This  manifestation  is  supposed  to  be  more  j>art.icularly 
indicated,  however,  as  we  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter,  by 
the  fullness  under  the  chin,  giving  what  is  called  the  double- 
chin,  as  seen  in  portraits  of  Franklin  (fig.  197). 


F£SCTMKB   NOSES. 

The  commentators  have  a  curious  difficulty  with  a  lino  of 
Catullus.  They  can  not  make  out,  with  certainty,  whether 
he  wrote — 

"  Salve  uec  nimio  puella  noBO— " 
(Hail,  diunflel,  with  by  no  means  too  much  none/') 

**  Salre  nee  mtntfno  puella  naao — " 
(Hail,  damsel,  with  by  no  meana  nose  too  little.) 

It  matters  not,  however,  what 
Catullus  wrote.  It  is  certain  that 
women,  at  the  present  day,  have 
*'  by  no  means  too  nnich  nose ;" 
though  we  find  this  organ  in  its 
feminine  form  so  captivating,  that 
we  seldom  have  the  heart  to  wish 
it  more  prominent,  lest  it  might  be- 
come, at  the  same  time,  more  ag- 
gressive, less  refined,  and  less  inter- 
esting. Fl(.  ML— IKASBLUL 
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Mr.  Warwick  is  sarcastic  when  he  says  that  Pope's  line, 
"  Moet  women  have  no  charaden  at  all," 

would,  but  for  a  small  hiatus  in  the  prosody^  read  equally 
well  thus : 

"  Most  women  li&ve  no  notet  at  all  1" 

and  that  the  lack  of  character  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  lack  of  nasal  development ;  but  the  statement  is,  of 
course,  rot  to  be  taken  in  an  absolute  and  htcral  sense  in 
either  form.  It  is  true,  however,  be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  noses  of  women  are  less  developed 

than  those  of  men — that  is,  they 
depart  less  from  the  rudimentUl 
form  common  to  l>olh  sexes  in  child- 
hood. Doubtless  the  higher  culture 
and  more  extended  sphere  that  wo> 
man  is  now  claiming,  and  to  some 
extent  receiving,  will  modify  in  no 
small  degree  this  index  of  character. 
In  the  mean  time,  wo  thankfully 
take  women  and  their  noses  aa  we 
find  them. 

"  In  judging  of  the  feminine  nose," 
Mr.  Warwick  says,  "comparison 
must  not  be  made  with  the  masculine,  but  with  other  femi- 
nine noses.  All  the  rules  and  classifications  apply  to  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other,  but  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  »«r. 

"The  Rora.in  nose  largely  developed  in  a  woman  mars 
beauty,  and  imparts  a  hardness  and  masculine  energy  to  the 
face  which  is  nnpkasing,  because  iipposed  to  our  ideas  of  wo- 
man's softness  and  gentle  temperament.  In  a  man  we  admire 
stem  i*nergy  and  bold  iibdependence,  and  can  even  forgive,  for 
their  sakes,  somewhat  of  coarseness ;  but  in  a  woman  the 
former  are,  at  the  least,  unprepossessing  and  unfeminine,  and 
the  latter  is  utterly  intolerable.  Woman's  best  sustaiuer  is  ft 
pure  mind  ;  manV,  a  bold  heart. 

"  Moreover,  the  exhibition  of  character  in  women  should  be 
difiereut  from  that  in  men.     From  the  mascuUnc  Roman  noee 
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we  may  jnstly  look  for  enprcry  in  the  active  departments  of 
life^  but  in  a  woman  its  indtcntions  are  appropriately  exhib- 
ited in  firmness  and  regularity  in  those  duties  which  legiti- 
mately fall  to  her  lot," 

NATIONAL   M08E6. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Jewish  noses. 
The  naming  of  particular  form/i  of  noses  after  particular  na- 
tions or  races  might  be  extc^nded  indefinitely.  Earh  nation 
has  its  peculiar,  characteristic  nose,  though  we  do  not  claim 
to  be  able,  at  present,  to  point  out  and  define  them  all.  To  do 
this  would  require  still  more  eartensive  and  careful  observa, 
lion,  which  we  hope  yet  to  make.  We  ofter  the  following  re- 
marks as  mere  hints  toward  a  fiystem  of  ethnological  nasology. 

THB    AUSRICAN    KOSR. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that,  in  a  nation  ma<lc'  tip  of  so 
many  and  diverse  elements  as  ours,  there  should  yet 
have  been  developed  any  very  distinct  national  cast 

ofcountenjincc, 
Wg  may  ob- 
serve, in  gene- 
ral terras,  how- 
ever, that  our 
national  feat- 
ures are  ghai^j 
and  prominent,  ^^  ***■ 
compared  with  the 
iVnglo-Saxon  and  Teu- 
tonic races  of  Europe 
from  whom  we  are 
most  largely  descended. 
In  the  profile  of  our 
noses  such  forms  as  rep- 
rcBiented  in  figs.  304  and 
Fit  «(«.- B«r.  Almxahdm  Ciakm.  305^  ^nd  especially  the 

first  named,  are  more  common  than  any  others.  A  nearer 
approach  to  the  Koman  type,  as  shown  in  fig.  306,  and  in  the 
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•PC  often  seen ;  bnt  in  the  class  most  largely  represented  in 
this  country^  a  lower  form  is  common.  Tliere  in  generally  a 
tendency  to  turn  op  at  the  end,  indicating  great  inquisitive- 
ness ;  considerable  prominence  in  the  region  of  Self-Defenise ; 
a  large  sign  of  Secretiveness ;  a  moderate  indication  of  Appre- 
hension ;  and  a  decided  depression  at  the  root.  A»  a  proof 
of  the  fact  tlmt  cultivation  aud  external  influences  modify 
oonfiguratlon,  look  at  the  Americanized  Celt« — the  Irish* 
Americans.  Tlie  first  generation  bom  in  this  country  shows 
a  decitled  progress  in  physiognomy,  and  the  next  pre  ents 
some  of  the  finest  faces  we  have  among  us.  Cases  of  "  an^'eted 
development''  become  more 
and  more  rare.  Even  those 
bom  and  brought  up  in  Ire- 
land oflen  show  a  decided 
improvement  in  their  physi- 
ognomy after  having  been 
here  a  few  years. 

THK   FRENCH    NOSK. 

The  French  nose  is  ihiiv 
ner  and  sharper  than  the 
£ngUsh,  and  indicates  a 
smaller  development  'f  the 
aggressive  element  )n  the 
French  character.  Of  the 
Combative  faculties,  as  in-  "«  "«-»"«»»'• 

dicated  on  the  ridge,  the  most  largely  ihviloped  is  Relative 
Defense,  which  corresponds  with  the  irritnble  but  cliivulrio 
disposition  of  the  French  people.  A  clone  approach  to  the 
Grecian  type  is  more  common  aiuoug  the  French  than  among 
the  Engliah  or  the  Americans. 

MISCELI^ANEOUS  NATIONAl.  NOSK9. 

The  nose  of  the  Hussian  lower  classes  is  generally  Snnbo- 
Celestial ;  but  the  noblemen  of  the  empire  have  generally  fine, 
well-developed  naaal  organs,  showing  how  culture,  domination, 
habits  of  command,  and  positions  of  responsibility  create  force 
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of  character  and  its  signs.     Similar  diffcrencos  may  be  ob» 
served  between  tho  higher  and  lower  classes  of  other  nations. 

Ttie  Laj)s  and  Fins  have  flat  noses,  but  the  Hungarians, 
aupposcd  to  have  descended,  like 
the  former,  frcmi  the  ancient  Huns, 
have  Roman  or  *  ireco-Ronian  noses 
(fig.  309),  ami  are  a  fine,  independ- 
ent, noble-minded,  intellectual  peo- 
ple, with  great  force  of  character, 
energy,  and  warlike  tastes. 

The  ancient  lluus,  by  the  way, 
are  said  to  have  bad  frightful  feat- 
ures, and  to  huvi?  been  so  hideous 
in  their  aspict,  and  so  savage  and 
demoniacal  in  their  warfare,  that 
the  terrified  Goths  could  not  believe 
them  to  be  bora  of  woman,  but  asserted  that  they  were  the 
unnatural  ofrsj)ring  of  demons  and  witches  begotten  in  the  fear- 

fiil  solitudes  of  the  icy  North. 


Fig.  M9.— Battstavti. 


/■^. 


,     IKDIAN    NOSES. 

The  North  American  Indian 
very  gonenilly  has  a  nose  closely 
approaching  the  Roman  in  type, 
but  lucking  the  length  of  the  true 
Roman  nose.  It  is  an  energetic, 
warlike,  aggressite  nose,  and  cor- 
responds well 
with  the  charac- 
ter of  its  wcArer. 
We  have  exam- 
ined a  large 
number  of  liv- 
ing facis,  busts, 
and  portraits  of  noted  chiefs  and  warriors. 

J       I  .       -.1        .  .•  I  .  rig.  811.      FlR  811 

and,  almost  without  e.xception,  they  have  one 

or  the  other  of  the  forma  of  nose  represented  in  figs.  311  and 

312.     The  nostrils  are  very  large,  betokening  good  lungs,  and 
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the  wings  extended  laterally  (Secretiveness),  but  having  littlo 
perpen<licalar  extent.  Black  llawk's  nose  waa  emphatically 
Jewish  in  its  form  of  profile,  and  very  large,  as  shown  in  the 
bust  from  which  our  drawing  (fig.  312)  was  made.  The  noso 
in  the  accompanying  portrait  alijo  approaches  the  same  type. 


( 


NEGRO   NOSES. 

The  Negro  nose  is  the  Jewish  or  Syrian  nose  flattened  and 
ahortcnoii  We  may  call  it  the  Snubo-Jew- 
ish.  This  abbreviation,  of  course,  takes  away 
much  of  the  force  of  character  and  penetration 
that  belong  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  true 
Jewish  nose.  Fig.  314  i«  an  outline  of  the 
nose  of  a  Negro  chief,  and  shows  indications 
of  considerable  force,  but  doeti  not  depart  from 
the  general  form  except  in  being  less  flattened. 


W\t.»is. 


Flf.814. 


TUB   MONGOLIAN   NOSB. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Mongolians  as  a  Snnb- 
nosed  race.  In  outline  of  profile  we  observe  some 
diversity,  but  the  prevailing  forni  is  the  Celestial,  as 
shown  in  fig.  •MB.  There  is  in  all  oases  both  a  flatten- 
ing and  an  abbreviation  in  horizontal  projecliou,  in  com- 
parison with  the  nose  of  the  Caucaeiau.  See  the  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Calmucks, 
Tartars,  etc.,  for  examples 
• 

Wi^t»         NOSES   OF  TUB  PACIFIC 
I8LANDKB8 

Of  the  natives  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  those  near- 
est the  old  continent  of 
Asia,  and  therefore  nearest 
the  old  blood,  are  of  the 
lowest  possible  mental  and 
physical  organization,  little 
^"       elevated    above    the    low 
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Fig.  BIT.— Nzw  ZBiJ.Aia>BB. 


class  of  animals — kangaroo  and  the  ornithorynchus — of  the 
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Australiati  plains,  those  at  a  greater  distance — the  New  Zea- 
iandcr  and  the  Otaheitan — exhibit  a  development  which  may 
vie  with  that  of  the  Caucasian  nations.  Their  noses  are  often 
nearly  Roman  in  profile,  as  in  fig.  317,  and  when  not  of  that 
form  are  decidedly  Jewish,  as  in  fig.  316,  which  represents  the 
nose  of  Il.arrawanky,  a  New  Zealand  chief,  from  a  bust  in  our 
collection.  The  fierce  energy  of  these  people  does  not  belie 
their  noses.  Civilizjitioo  would  give  them  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment wliieh  they  now  lack,  and  tit  them  for  a  high  place 
among  the  races  of  men. 


NOTED   NOBE6. 

•  An  anonymous  writer  in  an  English  magazine  discourses 
very  learnedly  and  eloquently  on  the  noses  of  celebrated  char- 
acters as  follows : 

**  When  I  had  pondered  Lavater,  and  surveyed  antiquities 
in  stone  and  bronze,  frescoeB  and  vases,  I  looked  into  the  col- 
lections of  portraits  of  distinguished  men,  looking  especially, 
as  M'c  always  do  and  must  look,  at  the  most  prominent  feature. 
TVIiat  wonderfiil  noses  they  have !  There  was  not  such  a  nose 
in  all  Europe,  in  his  time,  as  that  woni  upon  the  face  of  the 

Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  those 
of  Henry  IV.,  Pope  Alexander 
VIL,  Charles  XIl.  of  Sweden, 
and  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
were  scarcely  less  remarkable. 
The  fierce  nose  of  the  youth- 
ful Napoleon  compacted  into 
the  massive  one  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  then,  for  a  s*  Jdierly 
and  heroic  nose,  where  would 
you  look  for  a  finer  -one  than 
that  which  marked,  among  a 
million,  the  striking  face  of 
Wellington  ?  All  that  was 
great  in  finunesg,  patience,  and 
heroism  in  the  character  of 
Washington  is  stamped  on  his  prominent  and  handsome  nose. 


\/U^ 
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"Look  now  at  th«  beautiful   noses  of  the  poets.     Tasso, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  have  noses  like  the  gods  of  immortal  verse. 

Our  own  bards  are 
in  no  way  deficient. 
Study  the  portraits 
of  Chaucer,  Shak* 
speare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  and 
so  down  to  the 
present  Laureate, 
Tennyson.  Soe 

also  MoH6re,  Vol- 
taire, Erasmus,  Pas- 
cal, and  Schiller — 
all  men  of  genius, 
but  how  varied ! 
But  there  is  not  a 
greater  variety  in 
character  than  in 
Fig.  8i9.-CB.wcn.  ^j^^  feature  which 

the  ancients  called  '  honcstaraentum  faciei ;'  and  which  is  all 
that,  and  something  more.  Could  Schiller's  bust  change 
noses  with  Voltaire's  ?  Try  the  ex- 
periment, and  il'it  proves  satisfactory 
I  will  abandon  the  whole  theory, 
and  call  science  a  cheat  and  nature 
&n  impostor,  and  Lavater  a  dupe  and 
a  donkey.  Shaw  me  a  thief  with 
the  nose  of  Algernon  Sydney ;  show 
me  an  empty  fop,  if  there  be  any  yet 
extant,  with  the  nose  of  Lord  Ba- 
con ;  or  some  soft  poltroon  with  the 
profile  of  Philip  the  Bold,  or  Elliott, 
the  hero  of  Gibraltar ;  find  me,  in  a 
group  of  costermongers  and  potboys, 
the  ifoses  of  Cato  and  Cicero,  Locke 
and  Johnson,  Loyola,  Titian,  Michael  ^"^  8W.-Alo««oh  Bn,«T. 
Angelo,  or  Lord  Brougham,  and  you  may  have  my  head  for 
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a  foot-baU,  and  do  what  yon  like  with  its  Bpedal  honest* 
amentum," 

FBOTOOBAPHED   NOSES. 

**  Or  if  you  have  any  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  these  por- 
traits ;  if  you  say  that  painters  are  apt  to  flatter,  and  so  admit 
the  whole  ar^raent  when  you  allow  that  to  paint  a  man  with 
a  strong,  or  bold,  or  subtle,  or  heroic  nose  is  flattery,  here  is  a 
study  for  yon  in  the  nearest  stationer's  window,  or  in  those 
admirable  eollectiona  of  photographic  portraits  in  Regent 
Street,  the  Strand,  or  Fleet  Street,  or  scattered  over  the  me- 
tropolis [or  in  Broadway,  Chestnut  Street,  or  Washington 
Street].  Compare  a  row  of  distinguished  portraits,  from  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  blood,  oft  ennobled  by  noble  deeds, 
or  the  aristocracy  of  talent  and  genius,  with  another  line 
which  you  may  select  from  the  show-board  of  the  sixpenny 
galleries,  and  to  which  no  names  are  attached,  *  Comparisons 
are  odious,'  but  in  the  cause  of  science  they  are  more  than  jus- 
tifirible.  I  could  spend  hours  in  studying  the  distinguished 
and  beiiutiilil  faces  which  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  birth 
and  the  refinement  of  breeding,  or  the  power  and  energy  of 
genius  and  ambition  —  those  who 
have  been  ennobled  in  the  past,  and 
those  who  are  ennobling  themselves." 


TITB  NOSES   OF  SCULPTURE. 

**now  beautiful  are  the  noaes  on 
the  Egyptian  sculptures  I  You  may 
spend  hours  in  studying  them  on 
covers  of  porphyrj'  sarcophagi  But 
if  you  would  have  all  the  majesty  of 
a  nose,  look  at  the  Greek  Jupiter;  or 
if  all  the  masculine  beauty,  study  the 
Apollo.  The  bust  of  Homer  may  be 
of  doubtful  authenticity  as  a  portrait, 
but  what  a  nose  I  You  ask,  per- 
haps, what  that  signifies  if  it  is  not 
a  portrait.  It  shows  us,  my  friend,  what  the  observation  of 
the  Greek  sculptors  had  taught  them  to  consider  a  suitable 
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noee  for  a  Homer;  and  that  is  no  slight  consideration.  If 
painters  and  sculptors  were  to  represent  heroic  and  beautiAd 
ideals  with  mean  and  grotesque  noses,  we  should  think  them 
worthy  of  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  in  this  verdict  we  concede 
all  that  Lavater  has  claimed 

"Look  again  at  the  busts  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  What 
majesty !  what  wisdom  I  and  what  noses !  One  nose  there 
was  in  ancient  Greece,  which  is,  it  muMt  bo  confessed,  a  hard 
nyt  for  Lavater — the  conspicuous  pug  of  Socratos.  But  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  philosopher  himself,  that  his  wisdom 
and  virtues  were  a  triumph  of  constant  effort  over  hia  natural 
dispositions.  And  such  a  pug  as  we  see  portrayed  upon  the 
mug  of  the  philosopher  betokens  not  a  little  energy,  and  that 
it  is  exceptional,  proving  a  rule,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
everybody  is  astonished  that  such  a  man  should  have  such  ft 
nose."     [Said  to  have  been  broken  by  accident.] 

IX)RD    BKOUGHAM's    NOSE. 

The  author  of  *'  Notes  on  Noses"  thus  describes  the  nose 

of  Lord  Brougham.  The 
reader  can  refer  to  our 
portrait  of  that  distin- 
guished man  for  an  illus- 
tration of  his  remarks.  It 
will  be  scon,  notwithstand-  , 
ing  our  autlior's  facetious 
description,  that  the  nose 
is  a  strong  one,  and  full  of 
character. 

i^^KAx  \  \  >  %  \  Bt^^BiKv         "  ^^  ^^  *  most  eccentrio 
^^fflm^^Kfm^X    \\\  WlHPIln      nose ;  it  comes  within  no 

possible  category;  it  is 
like  no  other  man^s ;  it  has 
good  points,  and  bad 
points,  and  no  point  at  all. 
Wiieu  you  think  it  is  go- 
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Fig.  SUL— LoxD  Bkouoiuii. 


ing  right  on  for  a  Koman,  it  suddenly  becomes  a  Greek  ;  when 
you  have  written  it  down  Cogitative,  it  becomes  aa  sharp  as  a 
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knife  At  first  view  it  seems  a  Celestial ;  but  Celestial  it  is 
not ;  its  celeetiality  is  not  heavenward,  but  right  out  into  illiio* 
itable  space,  pointing — we  know  not  where.  It  is  a  regular 
Proteus ;  when  you  have  caught  it  in  one  shape,  it  instantly 
becomes  another.  Turn  it,  and  twist  it,  and  view  it  how, 
when,  or  where  you  will,  it  is  never  to  be  seen  twice  in  the 
same  shape,  and  all  you  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it's  a  queer  one. 
And  such  exactly  is  my  Lord  Brougham — verily  my  Lord 
Brong:ham,  and  niy  Lord  Brou<4hara*8  nose  have  not  their  like- 
ness in  heaven  or  earth — and  the  button  at  the  end  ifl  the  cause 
of  it  all." 

so^na;  pobticax.  mobes. 

Of  his  own  nose,  Robert  Southey  says :  "  By-the-by,  Dr 
-  told  me  that  I  have  exactly  Lavater's  nose ;  to  my  no 
small  satisfaction,  for  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  that 
protuberance  or  promontory  of  mine." 

Wordsworth's  nose  is  dcscribt'd  as  "a  little  arched  and 
lai^."  If  another  of  the  stK^alled  "  Lake  Poets,"  John  Wilson, 
of  Elleray,  be  nasotogically  identified  with  Christopher  North, 
he  must  have  been  as  noticeable  for  liis  nose  as  that  other 
noticeable  pcreonage  for  his  large  gray  eyes. 

"  Then,"  the  Anihrosian  Shepherd  says, "  what  a  nose !  Like 
a  bridge,  along  which  might  be  driven  cartloads  o'  intellect — - 
neither  Roman  nor  Grecian,  hookit  or  cockit,  a  woe  thocht 
inclined  to  the  ae  side,  the  pint  being  a  pairt  and  jx-ndicle  o' 
the  whole,  an  object  in  itsel,  but  at  the  same  time  finely 
smoothed  aff  and  on  intil  the  featur;  while  hia  nostrils,  small 
and  red,  Iof>k  as  they  would  emit  tire,  and  had  the  jcent  o'  a 
jowler  or  a  vultux." 


A  DOFBLK   NOSK. 

The  n(«e  of  Francois,  Duke  of  Anjou,  "was  so  swollen  and 
listorted  that  it  seemed  to  be  double,"  and  at  whicli  "  people 
did  laugh  in  their  sleeve,  and  among  themselves;"  for  as  the 
historian  tells  us,  "  this  prominent  feature  did  not  escape  the 
earcasma  of  his  countrymen,  who,  among  other  gibes,  were 
wont  to  obfier\'e  that  the  man  who  always  wore  two  faces 
might  be  expected  to  have  two  noses  also,"     When  the  double 


HE  EYES,"  Emerson 
Bays,  "  Bpeak  all  lan- 
guages. Tliey  wait 
for  no  inlroduction ; 
they  are  no  Englieh- 
mt'ii ;  ask  no  leave  of 
age  or  rank;  they 
respect  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches,  nei- 
ther learning  nor 
power,  nor  virtue, 
nor  Bex,  but  intrude 
and  come  again,  and 
go  through  and 
through  you  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time. 
The  eyes  of  men  con- 
verse as  much  as 
their  tongues,  with  the  advantage  that  the  ocidar  dialect  needs 
no  dictionary,  but  is  imderatood  aU  the  world  over.  When 
the  eyes  say  one  thing  and  the  tongue  another,  a  practiced 
man  relies  on  the  language  of  the  first.  If  a  man  be  off  his 
center,  his  eyes  show  it.  You  can  read  in  the  eyes  of  your 
companion  whether  your  argument  hits  him,  though  hiB 
tongue  will  not  confess  it.  There  is  a  look  by  which  a  man 
flliowB  he  ifi  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  and  a  look  when  hk 
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haa  said  it.  Vain  and  forgotten  are  all  tlie  fine  offers  and 
officer  of  hospitality  if  there  be  no  holiday  in  the  eye.  How 
many  furtive  inclinations  are  avowed  by  the  eye  though  dis- 
sembled by  the  lips!  ♦  *  *  Some  eyes  are  aggressive 
and  devouring,  seem  to  call  out  the  police,  take  all  too  much 
notice,  and  require  crowded  Broadways  aud  the  security  of 
millions  to  protect  indiviJuala  against  them,  ♦  *  *  Tlicre 
ore  asking  eyes,  asserting  eyes,  prowling  eyes,  and  eyes  full 
of  fate — some  of  good  and  some  of  sinister  omen.  The  alleged 
power  to  charm  down  insanity,  or  ferocity  in  beasts,  is  a  pow- 
er behind  the  eye.  It  must  be  a  victory  achieved  in  the  wUl 
before  it  can  be  signified  in  the  eye.  It  is  certain  that  each 
man  carries  in  his  eye  the  exact  indication  of  his  rank  in  the 
immense  scale  of  men,  and  we  are  always  leamiag  to  read  it. 
♦  ♦  *  The  reason  why  men  do  not  obey  us  is  because  they 
see  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  our  eye." 

All  this  is  very  fine,  and  most  of  it  very  true ;  but  how  much 
more  pointed  and  effective  might  the  philosophic  dreamer  of 
Concord  have  made  his  oracular  sayings  if  he  had  understood 
the  true  physiogomy  of  the  eye  —  known  why  it  hinguisbes 
with  love,  glows  with  passion,  gleams  with  hate,  sparkles  with 
mirtli,  flashes  with  ang^,  melts  with  pity,  and  lights  up  with 
joy,  or  is  darkened  in  sorrow ;  why  prayerfulness  tunis  it  up- 
ward and  humility  bends  it  toward  the  earth  j  what  expres- 
lion  commands,  what  forbids,  what  reproves  (giving  "  the 
chastisement  of  the  eye"),  what  commends  with  "an  approv- 
ing look,"  and  so  on] 


BIZX  OF  TinB   BTX. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  ordinarily,  on  looking  at  the 
eye,  is  its  size.  In  this  it  differs  greatly,  aa  may  be  seen  by 
observing  figs.  324  and  325,  in  comparison  with  each  other. 
Large  eyes  have  always  been  admired,  especially  in  women, 
and  may  be  considered  essential  to  the  highest  order  of  beauty, 
in  almost  every  description  of  which,  from  Helen  of  Troy  to 
Lola  Montes,  they  hold  a  prominent  place.  We  read  of  '*  large 
spiritual  eyes,"  and 

Eyes  loving  laigv, 
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and  of  "little,  eparkling,  beady  eyes,"  to  which  the  epithet* 
"  spirituar'  and  "  loving  "  are 
nevtT  applied. 

An  Ar:iV>  expresaea  his  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  a  woman  by 
saying  that  she  has  the  eye 
of  a  crazc'lle.  This  is  the  bur- 
den of  liis  song.  The  timid' 
ity,  gentleness,  and  innocent 
fear  in  the  eye  of  the  "  deer" 
tribe  are  compared  with  the 
modesty  of  the  young  girl: 
"  Lit  lier  be  as  the  loving 
hind  and  the  pleasant  roe." 

rhysiologifiiHy,  the  size  of 
the  eye  indicates  tlic  measure  f'B-  886.— Gxo.  caiothio. 

of  its  capacity  for  receiving  stnisations  of  vision.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  large  in  the  deer,  the  hare,  the  squirrel,  the 
cat,  etc.,  while  the  hog,  tlie  rhinoceros,  and  tlie  sloth  are  in- 
stances of  small  eyes  ami  very  moderate  capacity  of  vision. 
Physiognomically,  we  find  in  the  size  of  the  eye  the  sign  of 
Vivacit}/ — liveliness  or  activity  and  intelligence,  considered 

as  an  attribute  of  the  mind,  apper- 
taining to  all  its  faculties,  but  seem- 
ing to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  social  and  religious  feel- 
ings than  with  the  others. 


.S- 


Flft  tM  — Tht  Antklopb.  Fig.  837.— Th«  Hoo. 

Persons  with  large  eyes  give  us  the  impression  of  being 
•*  wide  awake"  and  ready  for  action,  while  Btoall-eyed  people 
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have  more  generally  "a  sleepy  look"  and  a  sluggieh  tcinpers- 
nient  or  habit  of  body.  Dr.  Redfield  obscnes,  that  ''  jicrsous 
with  large  eyes  have  very  lively  emotions,  think  very  rajiidly 
and  speak  fast,  unless  there  be  a  predoniiuuiice  of  the  phlegraatie 
temperament.  Of  persons  with  small  eyes  the  reverse  is  tnie. 
Tl»e  former  are  qiiick  and  spontaneous  in  their  feelings  and  in 
the  expression  of  them,  and  are  therefore  6imi»le,  like  the 
Scotch,  SwisB,  and  all  who  inhabit  monntainous  regions.  The 
latter  are  slow  and  caleulating,  and  therefore  artful,  like  the 
Gipsies,  a  jK-ople  who  generally  inhabit  U-vel  eountries.  Tliere 
is  a  connection  between  activity  and  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending acclivities,  a  fact  wliich  we  evince  in  running  up  imd 
down  stairs,  and  which  an  active  horse  cvhibita  when  he 
comes  to  a  hill;  and  hence  the  Scotch  Iliglilanders,  as  well  as 
the  sheep,  goat,  chamois,  etc,  have  large  eyes  and  very  great 
activity." 

PRoarontNCB  op  tuk  eye — lajnguaob. 

A  large  development  of  the  organ  of  Z/angnage  in  the 
brain  pushes  the  eye  outward  and  downward, 
giving  it  j)rominence  or  anterior  pro- 
jection. Prominence  or  fiillness, 
therefore,  is  an  indication  of  large 
Language,  and  persons  with  promi- 
rj«.»ia  nent  eyes  are  found  to  have  great 
command  of  wordfl,  and  to  be  ready  sjieakers  and 
writers;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  a  pnvject-  * 
ing  eye  most  readily  receives  impressions  from  all  surround- 
ing objects,  so  it  indicates  ready  and  univernal  observation, 
but  a  lack  of  close  scrutiny  and  perception  of  individual 
things.  Such  eyes  see  everything  in  general  but  nothing  in 
particular.  Deep-seated  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  receive  more 
definite,  accurate,  and  deeper  impressions,  but  are  less  readily 
impressed  and  less  discursive  in  their  views. 

WIDTH    OF  THE    KTE8 — IMPRESSIBIUTT. 

The  most  beautiful  eyes  have  a  long  rather  than  a  wide 
opening.      Eyelids  which  are  widely  expanded,  so  as  to  give 
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a  round  form  to  the  eye,  like  those  of  the  cat  and  the  owl,  for 
instance,  ijidicate  ability  to  see  much  with  little  light,  and  men- 
tally to  readily  receive  impressions  from  surrounding  objects 


rif.  880. 
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and  from  ideas  presented  to  the  mind,  but  these  impressions 
are  apt  to  bo  vague  and  uncertain,  leading  to  mysticism  and 
day-dreams, 

Eyeliils,  on  the  contrary',  which  more  nearly  close  over  the 
eye  dcinjit^  less  facility  of  impression  but  a  clearer  insight, 
more  definite  ideas,  and  greater  steadiness  and  permanence  of 
action.  Round-eyed  persons  see  much  —  live  much  in  the 
senses,  but  tliiiik  less.  Narrow-eyed  persons  see  less,  but 
think  more  and  feel  more  intensely. 

TOE    UPUFTED    KYK — rUAYERFCXJfKSS. 

In  Chapter  VUL  we  describ- 
ed six  muscles  as  concerned  in 
//:'^'J^^^^^^  ^^^  movemenlft  of  the  eye, 
Tlu'ir  action  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  (fig. 
333).  One  of  them  (the  rets 
\  Jp\^m  <!«*  superiorjy  as  we  have 
shown,  draws  the  globe  of  the 
eye  directly  upward  {c).  Its 
habitual  action  indicates  the 
quality  o£  Praj/e r/uln ess 
(fig.  332).  Sir  Charles  Bell 
says,  "When  wrapt  in  devo- 
tional feelings,  when  all  out- 
ward impressions  are  unheod- 


Flg.  m.— FmATvtruLKtH. 


ed,  the  eyes  are  raised  by  an  action  neither  taught  nor  acquir* 
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©cL  Instinctively  we  bowr  the  body  and  raise  the  eyes  in 
prayer,  as  though  the  visible  heavens  were  the  seat  of  God. 
In  the  language  of  the  poet — 

Prayer  U  the  upward  glancing  of  the  eye, 
When  none  but  Grod  is  near. 

"Although  the  savage  does   not  always  distinpiiah  God 

from  the  heavens 
above  him,  this 
direction  of  the 
eye  would  appear 
to  be  the  soaroe 
^  of  the  nrnversal 
belie  f  til  :it  the  Su- 
preme Being  has 
liis  throne  above. 
The  idulatroufl 
Fig.  8S8. — £t»— Mdsodlab  ATTioif.  tipcrrn  ill  privyinff 

for  rice  and  yams,  or  that  ho  maybe  active  and  swift,  tills  his 
eyta  to  the  canopy  of  the  eky. 

"  So,  in  intercourse  with  God,  though  we  are  taught  that 
our  globe  is  continually  re- 
volving, and  thouirh  reli- 
gion inculcates  that  tiod  is  //  t^ . 
everywhere,  yet,  under  the 
inflnence  of  this  j)Osition  of 
the  eye,  which  is  no  doubt 
designed  for  a  purpose,  we 


<^. 
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Fig.  8SI.  Fig.  88S.-^TBa  Funxrin.  Haic. 

seek  him  on  high.    '  I  will  lift  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,'  the 
Psalmist  says,  "^from  whence  cometh  my  help.'" 

Veneration,  of  which  Prayerful  rices  is  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions, has  its  human  as  well  as  its  divine  aspects.     We  look 
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up  to  those  above  us  and  we  ask  favors  of  our  fellow-men,  aa 
well  as  offer  petitions  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  with  asking 
comes  naturally  the  upturning  of  the  eyes^  unless  Humility  be 
more  strongly  developed  or  more  active  than  Prayerfulness, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  manifesting  itself  in  its  natu- 
ral way. 

THK    POW^NPAST    KYE HUMIUTY, 

The  sefond  peq»endicular  straight  muscle  of  the  eye  {rectiu 
inferior)  draws  the  eyeball 
directly  downwjird,  and  indi- 
cates the  qinility  a{  UumUittj, 
Painters  give  this  feeling  its 
natural  language  in  their  pic- 
tures of  the  Madonna.  Pray- 
erfulness and  Iliiniility  are  mu- 
tual in  action.  We  shtmld  be 
first  iiiinihle, 
then  jirayer- 
fuL  Christ 
says,  "  Ver- 
ily, verily  I 
ng-sss.  pay    unto  ng.  sr.-Wii.  Brwr. 

you,  whosoe\er  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  <M  a 
little  child,,  shall  not  enter  therein," 

But  some  persons  are  prayerful  without  being  humble,  and 
in  tlieir  petitions  to  the  Infinite  One  de77mnd  rather  than  en- 
treat, and  sometimes  almost  assume  the  time  of  command. 
This  is  not  the  true  C'hristian  frame  of  mind. 

In  the  time  of  St.  PhiUp  of  Neri  there  appeared,  in  a  con- 
vent near  Konie,  a  nun  whc)  laid  claims  to  certain  rare  gifts 
of  inspiration  and  proplu-cy.  The  Ptjpe  was  somewhat  trou- 
bled by  these  new  claims,  and  consulted  St.  Philip,  who  un- 
dertook to  \'i8it  the  nun  and  ascertain  her  real  character.  He 
mounted  a  mule  and  hastened  through  the  mud  and  mire  to 
tlie  convent.  He  told  the  abbess  the  wishes  of  his  HolineflS, 
and  begged  her  to  summon  the  nun  at  once.  She  was  sent 
for,  and  sooa  came  into  the  room,  \\bcu  St,  Philip  stretched 
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imt  his  leg,  all  bespattered  with  mml,  and  desired  her  to  draw 
off  his  boots  I  The  young  uun,  who  had  become  the  object  of 
much  attention  and  respect,  drew  back  witii  anger  and  refused 
the  offii'C.  St,  Philip  ran  out,  tiKMintcd  his  mule,  antl  rt-tunied 
instantly  to  the  Pope.  ''Give  yourself  no  uneasiiief*s,  Holy 
Father,"  he  said,  "here  is  no  miracle,  for  here  is  no  humility.'! 


\ 
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RAPTURE    AND   WOSDKR. 

The  muscles  oonoerned  in  the  signs  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  belong  to  the  class  called  volunt^iry — that  is,  they  act 
in  obedienee  to  the  will,  and  in  connection  with  the  other  two 
Btraight  muscles  (rectus  internus  and  rectus  extemua)  move  the 
eje  in  every  direction  required  by 
Tision.  "When  tbese  straight  muscles 
cease  to  act,  whether  from  weari- 
ness or  exhaustion,  or  fr^itn  some  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  system,  the 
two  other  muscles,  called  obi i« pie, 
are  brouglit  into  operation.  Tliey 
are  involuntary  in  tiieir  action,  and 
govern  the  movements  of  the  eyes 
in  sleep,  in  that  <'<inditioti  of  bodily 
insensibility  prodm^ed  by  animal 
nu^etism,  and  in  sonuiambulism, 
ecstasy,  trance,  and  similar  unnatural  states  of  the  syetem. 

Tlie  inferior  oblique  muscle,  which 
draws  the  eyeball  upward  and  out- 
ward {fig.  .la.'j,  <•),  indieati-8  the  fac- 
ulty of  Ilaptun — a  violence  of  pleas- 
ing passion  which  hits  one  out  of 
himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  something  divine  or  supemar 
tural.  It  is  allied  to  prayerfulncss; 
and  Addison  says,  speaking  of  music, 
\  "it  Btrenirtbens  devotion  and  ad- 
"  vanees  praise  into  rapture.^* 

I*- ««.— WoiiD««.  The  superior  oblique  muscle  draws 

the  eyeball  downward  and  inward  (fig.  333,/),  and  indicates 
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Fig. «».  -  Rknvun, 
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•'"'^^ 


excited  by  whatever  is 
'.  is  very  prominent  in  chil- 

in  in  educated  people. 
o  girl,  nnining  into  the  botue 
'  ^ohl  mother,  there  are  ttoerUy 

KVB,  *^I  don't  think  there  can  be 


'.bxak  there  can  be  so  many.^ 
ire  our  cat  and  another.'" 
in  to  toll  a  lie,  but  she  saw  with 
fthc  oblique  muscles,  and  thnnigh 
\  oluntary  muscles  not  having  full 

^y«,  "  is  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ig- 
-«,.  *•  wonder  at  what  we  ttnderstand.^'    To 
-  I  tuiraclo. 

,     :y  directed,  however,  leads  to  know- 

^<'nde^,  Baying,  "I  wonder  what  it  is!" 

►o  i.'ou^  of  that  ?"  and,  proceeding  to  in- 

tt^rjfttry ;  but  if  we  are  content  to  merely 

41^  iix  ignorance. 

THJC    EYELIDS. 

•.he  upper  eyelids,  as  shown  in  fig.  340,  gen- 
ihr  expression  of  humility,  and  indicates 
Penitence^  the  disposition  to  repent, 
to  feel  sorry  for  our  sins,  and  to  do 
*'  works  meet  for  repentance."    ITie 
weight  of  our  sin  bows  our  spirits 
and  lowers  the  eyes — makes  us  hum- 
ble.   Both  Humility  and  IVnitonce 
may  often  be  seen  large  in  devotees 
•  'ini^h,  with  whom  acts  of  worship  are  habituaL 
the  lower  eyelids  is  believed  to  indicate  Jpol- 
Hm  to  extenuate  and  to  jxisti fy  one's  self — to 
^^tfUnot  by  giving  what  we  claim  to  be  good  re» 
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■008  for  it — by  showing  that  it  ia  not  wrong,  though  it  may 
appear  so  to  another. 

icucruruuTEss  in  tbx  xtb. 

Mm  Barrett  Browning  speaks  of  one  whose  eyes 

Smiled  constaoUy,  u  if  they  bad  by  fitness 
Woa  the  secrtit  of  a  happy  dream  she  did  not  care  to  speak ; 

and  Mrs.  Osgood  describes 

Laughing  orbs  that  borrow 

from  azure  skius  the  light  they  wear. 

Every  one  recognizes  the  mirthful  expression  referred  to,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  it  so  far  as  it  affects  the  eye 
alone.  Tlie  action 
of  the  eyelids  in 
iuch  cases  is,  how- 
ever, susceptible  of 
illustration. 

In  laughing  (and 
in  crying  also),  the 
outer  circle  of  the 
round  muijcle  (or- 
biciUarift^   fig.    1 66, 

Chap.  VIII.)  of  the  J^^^^^  ^^^P^.^ 
eyelid  contracts, 
gathering  up  the 
skin  about  the  eye, 
and  at  the  same 
time  compressing 
the  eyeball.  The 
physiological  rea- 
son for  this  is,  that  ''«•  "'-i'^«'-™- 
daring  every  %'iolent  act  of  expinition,  whether  in  hearty  laugh- 
ter, sneezing,  coughing,  or  weeping,  there  is  ap|>arent!y  a  ret- 
rograde impulse  imparted  to  the  blood  in  the  veins,  which 
not  only  extends  the  vessels,  but  is  even  regurgitated  into  the 
minute  branches ;  and  were  the  eye  not  properly  compressed 
at  the  time,  and  an  efficient  resistance  given  to  the  shock,*  \tt 
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delicate  textures  might  bo  irreparably  injured.  Fig.  341  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  eyelids  and  contiguous  parts  in  a  person 
convulsed  v^ith  laughter.  Among  the  noticeable  traits  exhib- 
ited arc  several  furrows  or  wrinkles  running  outward  and  down- 
ward from  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  as  if  to  meet  those  which 
turn  ujjward  frojii  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  These  wrinkles, 
whore  the  action  that  [crimarily  causes  them  is  habitual,  be- 
come permanent  lines,  and  are  infallible  indications  of  large 
Mirthfulneas. 


PROBrrr. 

The  wrinkles  observed  in  some  faces  running  outward  and 
upward  fi-oin  the  comers  of  the  eyea  are  said  by  Dr.  Redfield 
to  indicate  I^obUy  or  i>ersonal  trutlifulness.  Persons  with 
thia  sign  large,  according  to  him,  are  noted  for  always  kecjting 
their  promisep,  and  for  doing  as  \hcy  agree  to  do.  As  probity 
conies  from  the  Latin  profta,  to  prove,  so  these  persons  prove 
their  pei"soual  truthfulness  by  their  actions,  Thoy  are  apt  to 
be  slow  to  iu:ike  promises,  especially  if  Cautiousness  be  large; 
but  when  made,  yuu  may  trust  them. 

THE    KYE    OF   THE    DRITNKARD. 

In  the  drunkard  there  is  a  heaviness  of  the  eye,  a  disposition 
to  squint  and  see  double,  and  a  forcible  elevation  of  the  eye- 
brow to  counteract  the  dropping  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  pre- 
vent the  eyes  from  closing.  The  peculiar  cxprofision  is  thoa 
explained  by  Sir  Charles  Bell : 

"In  the  (Stupor  of  inebriation,  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
eyeball  resijjn  their  action  to  the  oiiUque  muscles,  which,  as 
we  have  hci-n,  instinctively  revolve  the  eye  upward,  when  in- 
Bensibiliiy  <-onu'.s  on.  At  the  same  time,  the  muscle  which 
elevates  tho  u(iper  lid  yiehls,  in  sympathy  with  the  obliriue 
muscles,  to  the  a<'tion  of  the  orbicularis  {round  muscle)  which 
closes  the  eyes,  and  the  eyelids  drop.  The  condition  is,  in 
ihort,  the  same  as  that  of  falling  atfleep;  when  the  eyeballa 
revolve  as  the  lids  close;  It  is  the  stmggle  of  the  drunkard 
to  resist,  with  his  half-conscious  efforts,  the  rapid  turning  up 
cf  the  eye  and  to  preserve  it  under  the  control  of  the  voluo- 
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tary  muscles,  that  makes  hira  soe  objects  distorted,  and  strive^ 
by  arcliing  hia  eyebrows,  to  keep  the  upfter  lid  from  descend- 
ing, llie  puzzled  appearance  which  this  gives  use  to,  along 
with  the  relaxation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  the  slight 
paralytic  obliquity  of  the  mouth,  complete  the  degrading  ex- 
pression." 

COT.0R   OF  THB    EY1C8. 

The  bright  black  eye,  the  melting  bine, 
I  can  ni.it  cl»x>8e  between  the  two  ; 
But  UuTt  i»  fkurrd  nil  Ok  vhUe, 
WhJch  uxnrn/or  w  the  swatest  mile. — -Hiilma. 

There  is  truth  as  well  as  poetry  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
foregoiniT  stanza.  The  eyes  we  love  best  are  the  best  eyes — 
the  sweetest  eyes — the  most  beautiful  eyes — to  us.  But  all 
eyes  are  not  alike,  and  all  have  not  the  same  signification. 
Black  eyes  do  not  tell  the  same  tale  as  blue  eyes,  or  gray  eyes 
as  either.  Each  has  a  story  of  its  owti,  and  a  way  of  telling 
it.  There  are  eyes  that  glow  with  passion ;  eyes  that  Inn^juish 
with  love ;  eyes  that  sparkle  with  mirth ;  eyes  that  flash  with 
indignation.  Some  are  calm  and  serene,  others  troubled  and 
restless ;  some  peiittrate  you,  some  entreat,  some  command ; 
none  are  meaningless. 

But  there  are  mooted  questions  in  reference  to  the  physiog- 
nomical indications  of  the  various  colored  eyes.  Wo  will 
leave  them  (both  the  questions  and  the  eyes)  open  for  discus- 
sion whlh'  we  continue  our  observations;  but  in  the  mean 
time  we  will  give  the  reader  the  benelit  of  whatever  light  we 
may  be  able  to  throw  upon  the  subject. 

w^nAT  rr  ixdicates. 

Arranging  all  the  various  colonel  eyes  in  two  grand  classes 
— light  and  dark — we  would  say  that  the  dark  indioate/>o?/Jtfr, 
and  the  light,  deli^act/.  Dark  eyes  are  tropical.  They  may 
be  sluggish.  The  forces  they  betoken  may  often  be  latent, 
but  they  are  there,  and  may  he  called  into  action.  Their  fires 
may  sleep,  but  they  are  like  shimboring  volcanoes.  Such  eyei 
generally  accompany  a  dark  complexion,  great  toughness  of 
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body,  much  strength  of  character,  a  powerful  but  not  a  sab- 
tile  intellect,  and  etrong  passions.  Light  eyes,  on  the  other 
hand,  belong  naturally  to  temperate  regions,  and  they  are 
temperate  eyes.  They  may  glow  with  love  and  genial 
warmth,  but  they  never  burn  with  a  consuming  fiamc,  like 
the  torrid  hhtek  eyes.  Tho  accompanying  complexion  is  gen- 
erally fair  and  the  hair  light;  and  persons  thus  characterized 
are  amiay>le  in  their  disposition,  refined  in  their  tastes,  highly 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  are  mentally  active  and  ver- 
satile. The  light-eyed  r;iep8  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization  tlian  the  dark  races.  \Vlien  the  complexion  is 
dark  and  the  eyes  light,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  there  will 
be  a  combination  of  strength  vnth  delicacy. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  of  course  the  various  shades  of  the 
light  and  dark  eyes  will  iiiflicate  corresponding  intermediate 
shades  of  character.  Brown  and  hazel  eyes  may  perhaps  bo 
considered  as  occupying  the  middle  ground  between  the  dark 
and  the  light. 


BFFKCra    OF   n.TMATK. 

In  tropical  countries  the  tendency  is  to  become  dark  like 
the  natives.  For  ex(im|de,  when  l>lue-eyed  New  Englandcrs 
settle  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  or  other  Southern  States,  they  be- 
come the  parents  of  dark-eyed  children.  The  first  one  bom  to 
them  in  a  tropical  country  will  bo  a  shade  darker  than  the 
parents,  the  second  still  daiker,  and  so  on,  till  the  sixth, 
eighth,  or  tenth,  whose  eyes  will  be  blacky  and  their  grand- 
children will  all  have  black  eyes.  But  should  they  —  the 
grandchildren — return  to  the  northern  home  of  their  ances- 
tors, settle,  and  become  parents,  their  descendants  will,  in 
time,  rpcover  the  bhu3  or  light  eyes  of  their  ancestry.  The 
eye  is  the  first  to  show  the  effects  of  the  change,  and  the  hair 
the  next ;  then  the  skin  becomes  a  shade  darker — if  in  the 
tropics — or  lighter,  if  in  the  temperate  zones. 

Tlie  same  may  be  seen  in  many  fair-haired  and  light-eyed 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  families,  who,  having  emigrated  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  remaining  there  ten,  fifleen,  or  twenty 
years,  return  to  their  native  northern  islands,  bring  with  them 
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broodB  of  black-eyed  and  dark-haired  children,  who,  settling 
in  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  become,  in  time,  the  parents  of 
children  with  fair  complexions. 

We  do  not  elaborate  our  thought  here,  because  it  is  not 
fiilly  wrought  out  in  our  own  mind  \  but  in  place  of  any  gpec- 
ulations  of  our  own,  we  will  bring  together  and  introduce  to 
the  reader's  attention  various  facts  and  fancies,  original  and 
selected,  which  have  accumulated  on  our  hands.  The  facts 
will,  we  trust,  be  usefid  and  Bug^go stive,  and  the  fancies  at 
least  entertaining. 

BLUK    EYES. 

Here  is  what  some  lover  of  blue  eyes  says  of  the  cerulean 
orbs  most  dear  to  him.     Oh,  azure-eyed  maidens,  hear  him  I 

"The  eyes  which  borrow  their  tint  from  the  eunimcr  sky — 
what  eyes  they  are !  How  they  dazzle  and  bewilder ! — how 
they  melt  and  soften ! — how  they  flash  in  scorn  and  swim  in 
tears,  till  one's  heart  is  scarcely  worth  a  momcnt'a  purchase, 
even  for  a  housewife's  sieve !  Tlie  large,  light  blue  eye,  with 
the  golden  eyclnsli  and  the  faintly-traced  brow — the  type  of 
heavenly  purity  and  peace — the  calm,  sad  blue  eye  that  thrills 
one's  heart  with  a  single  glance,  and  the  well-opened  one  that 
flashes  upon  you  with  a  glorious  light  —  with  a  smile  that 
makes  your  head  whirl,  and  a  meaning  that  you  never  forget 
— oh,  blue  eyes  I  blue  eyes !  that  have  looked  upon  me  here 
and  there,  that  have  stirred  my  heart  and  haunted  my  dreams 
for  ten  long  years — that  have  phone  upon  me  in  the  summer 
sky  at  noon,  and  the  winter  sky  at  night — that  have  looked 
np  from  every  page  I  have  written,  and  almost  from  every 
page  I  have  read." 

The  poets  have  praised  blue  eyes  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  kind.     An  Italian  writer  characterizes  them  as 
Eyes  with  the  eamo  blue  witchery  as  those 
Of  I^che,  which  caught  Lore  in  hia  own  wiles ; 

and  Wordsworth  says, 

Those  eye«, 
Soft  and  capacious  as  a  doudlesg  sky, 
Whose  azure  depths  their  color  emulatrai, 
Mtut  needs  be  conversant  with  upward  looko— 
Prayer's  yoiceless  service. 
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Those  who  admire  blue  eyes  most  are  fond  of  comparing 
them  to  the  sky.     Thus  one  says: 

Brown  her  curls  are,  and  her  eyes, 
.  (In  whose  depths  Love's  heaven  lies,) 

Owe  their  color  to  the  skies.— ilnon. 

A  Q  other  sings : 

Those  laughing  orbs  that  borrow 

From  oznre  skies  the  light  thcj  wear, 

Are  like  bettyen — no  sorrow 
Can  float  o'er  haes  so  fair. — Mn.  Oa/ood, 

But  here  ifi  the  prt'ttteat  conceit  of  all,  and  with  it  we  must 
close  our  quotations  on  this  point,  tliough  we  might  fill 
columns : 

I  look  upon  the  fair  bine  skies, 

And  nought  but  empty  air  I  see ; 
But  when  I  turn  me  to  thine  eyes, 

It  seemc'th  unto  me 
Ten  tboiisnoil  angels  spread  their  wingi 
Within  thusfa  little  onure  rings. — ndma. 


BLACK    ETE& 

Of  these  an  admirer  enumerates  four  kinds :  First,  the  small, 
brilliant,  bard  black  eye  whieli  looks  like  a  bead,  and  which 
one  might  crack  like  a  cherry-stone ;  second,  the  glo\»nng,  ca- 
vernous black  eyes,  hot  with  smoldering  fires;  third,  tlie  soft, 
swimming,  sleepy  black  eye;  and  fouith,  the  large,  well-set, 
and  finely-formed  V>lack  eye,  "Kok>mn  as  the  hush  of  midnight, 
still  as  the  mountain  lake,  yet  full  of  passion,  full  of  thought 
and  intellect  and  feeling  that  rise  in  a  storm  till  the  quiet  sur- 
face glows  again ;  an  eye  that  has  no  need  of  words — that 
never  smiles,  but  knows  the  wanntli  of  tears;  an  eye  that 
goes  straight  to  the  hear*  with  a  single  glance,  and  never 
leaves  it  more ;  an  rye  that  does  not  intoxicate  like  the  blue, 
but  tiraws  you  steadily  and  surely  on,  and  touches  chords  in 
your  heart  wliieh  have  been  untouched  before,  and  can  never 
wake  f«>r  a  lesser  power  again, 

"TIjc  first  may  be  the  eye  of  a  vain  beauty  and  belle.  Eu- 
gene Aram,  I  fancy,  had  the  second,  and  many  an  inmate  of 
Bedlam  has  it  now.    The  third  languishes  in  the  harem  of  the 
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Turk;  and  the  fourth — it  is  well  it  is  not  a  common  one,  or 
we  should  all  be  worse  off  than  we  are  now  —  is  the  most 
beautiful,  and  also  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  For  tlic  blue 
eye  launches  a  score  of  arrows  whoso  wounds  nmy  one*  day 
heal;  but  this  has  only  one,  and  if  it  hit  tlie  mark,  Heaven 
help  you!  the  poisoned  shaft  will  linger  in  your  heart  for- 
•vcr."* 

DAXTEL   WKHSTKR's    EYES. 

Prof  Shedd,  speaking  of  Webster,  the  statesman,  said : 
'*The  tropical  eye,  when  found  in  conjunction  with  Can- 
casiau  features^  is  indicative  of  a  very  remarkable  organiza- 
tion. It  shows  that  tremulous  sensibilities  are  reposing  upon 
a  base  ot  logic.  No  one  could  fix  his  gaze  for  a  moment 
upon  that  great  Northern  statesman  without  perceiving  that 
this  rare  combination  was  the  physical  stibstrata  of  what  he 
was  and  what  he  diiL  That  deep,  black  iris,  cinctured  in  a 
pearl-white  sclerotic,  and,  more  than  all,  that  fervid,  torrid 
glanc^e  and  gleam,  were  the  expotients  and  expression  of  a 
tropical  nature ;  while  the  thorough-bred  Saxonism  of  all  the 
rest  of  tlie  physical  structure  indicated  the  calm  and  mass- 
ive strength  that  underlay  and  supported  all  the  passion  and 
all  the  fire.  It  was  the  miion  of  two  great  human  tv'pes  in 
a  single  personality.  It  was  the  whole  torrid  zone  upheld 
in  the  temperate," 

BROWN    ETB8. 

Thy  brown  eyes  have  a  look  Uke  birds 

Flying  BtraiRbtway  to  the  light. — Mrs.  Brotming. 

Brown  eyes  are  often  confounded  with  hazel,  but  though 
hazel  eyes  are  brown,  they  deserve  to  form  a  separate  class. 

"The  true  brown  eyes,"  an  anonymous  writer  says,  "have 
a  softness  and  a  beauty  peculiarly  their  own.    Some  are  eager, 


*  BuffoD  says  that  there  are  no  block  t^cn— that  thoi^  Bnppused  to  bo 
black  are  only  yellcwbrown  or  iJe^p  orange.  They  appear  to  bo  black,  ho 
Adds,  because  the  yrllow-brown  color  in  bo  contrasted  to  the  white  of  the 
eye  thAt  it  appears  black. 
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quick,  and  merry ;  they  generally  go  with  light  hsur,  and  fair, 
fresh  complexions,  and  their  laughing  brightness,  their  frank 
glances  arc  as  ditferent  from  the  cooler  and  calmer  look  of  the 
hazel  as  lii;ht  from  djirkaess.  Others,  strangely  enough,  have 
a  reddish  glow,  or,  rather,  an  atihum  light,  that  gives  them  a 
peculiar  charm,  especially  if,  as  I  have  often  seen,  the  hair 
matches,  shade  for  shade.  Others,  of  a  more  decided  brown, 
go  with  a  black  hatr  and  a  dark  complexion,  pa!e  or  brilliant, 
as  the  case  may  be;  and  oihers  still  are  large  and  soil,  with  a 
Btarry  light  within — a  twilight  radiance,  rather — that  only 
need  the  curling  hair,  and  the  pale,  gentle  face,  the  dainty 
form,  and  the  tender,  womanly  heart  to  complete  the  charm." 


HAZEL   ETS8. 

Hazel  or  light  brown  eyes  have  a  character  of  their  own, 
differing  essentially  from  the  true  brown  ones  of  the  preced- 
ing class.  Speaking  of  hazel-eyed  girls,  Major  Noah  once 
said — 

"  A  hazel  eye  inspires  at  first  sight  a  Platonic  sentiment,  as 
securely  foiiniled  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  A  woman  with  & 
hazel  eye  never  elopes  from  her  husband,  never  chats  scandal, 
prefei-s  his  comfort  to  her  own,  never  talks  too  much  or  too 
little — always  is  an  intellectual,  agreeable,  and  lovely  creature. 

"The  gray  is  the  sign  of  shrewdness  and  talent.  Great 
thinkers  and  captains  have  it.  In  women  it  indicates  a  better 
head  than  heart.  The  dark  hazel  is  as  noble  in  its  signifi- 
cance as  in  its  beauty.  The  blue  is  amiable,  but  may  be 
feeble.  The  black — take  care !  there's  thunder  and  lightning 
there," 

A  fsm-  writer  glorifies  hazel  eyes  in  the  following  graceful 
verses.  We  can  readily  guess  the  color  of  the  eyes  she  loves 
best. 

Away  with  your  "  bonnie  eyea  of  blao,"' 
I'll  have  no  more  with  them  to  do ; 
Thty  eon  bt/aUe  at  vtU  a*  true. 

But  tb«  glorious  eyo  of  hazel  tinge, 
With  Its  drooping  lid  of  softest  fringe, 
The  flood  gat«B  of  the  Boul  unhinge  I 
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Graceful  and  tender,  loving,  kind, 
The  iride  world  o'er  you  will  not  find 
Eyes  that  bo  firm  the  heart  con  bind. 

So  eager  some  good  to  fly  and  do, 
Grateful  and  loyal,  brave  and  "true," 
Ne'er  fretting  or  getting  sulkily  "  blue." 

Sing,  then,  of  the  lovely  hasel  eyei, 

Born  of  twilight's  deep'ning  dyes 

Of  purple  that  floatB  o'er  sammer  skies. — Jemt  QbtoS. 

We  have  not  a  word  to  Bay  against  hazel  eyes,  but  a  writer 
whose  remarks  on  the  eyes  are  before  us/says  that  "hazel- 
eyed  women  are  quick-tempered  and  fickle."  Perhapa  the 
lign  is  less  unfavorable  in  nien. 

GRAY    KYES. 

A  young  poet,  in  love  with  gray  eyes,  sings  their  praisefl 
thus: 

THC  OBAT   STI  or  HSNTAUTT. 

Let  the  blue  eye  tell  of  love, 

And  the  blAck  of  beauty. 
But  the  gray  suare  far  above 

In  the  realm  of  duty. 

Ardor  for  the  black  p>roclaim, 

Gentle  sympathy  for  blue ; 
But  the  gray  nuiy  be  the  same. 

And  the  gray  is  ever  true. 

The  blue  la  the  meMured  rafliance  of  moonlight  ghmces  lonely, 
And  the  black  the  sparkle  of  midniKht  when  the  stars  are  gleaming  only ; 
But  the  gray  is  the  eye  of  the  morning,  and  a  truthful  daylight  brightoea 
Ooatrols  the  paasionate  black  with  a  il:tshitig  of  silvery  whiteness.* 

Bing,  then,  of  the  blue  eye's  love, 

Sing  the  hasscl  eye  of  beauty ; 
But  the  gray  is  crowned  above, 

Badiant  in  the  realm  of  duty. 

**  Gray  eyes,"  the  writer  says,  "  are  of  many  varieties.  We 
will  pass  over  in  silence  the  sharp,  the  shrewish,  the  spiteful, 
the  cold,  and  the  wild  gray  eye;  every  one  has  seen  them — 
loo  often,  perhaps-^I  am  sure  I  have.  There  arc  some  that 
belong  only  to  the  gallows;  there  are  others  of  which  any 
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honest  brntc  wonld  l>e  thoroughly  asliamed.  Rut  then,  again, 
there  are  Bome  beautiful  enough  to  drive  one  wiUl,  and  it  is 
only  them  I  nieiin.  There  is  the  dark,  sleepy,  almond-shaped 
gray  eye,  witli  long  black  lashes- — it  goes  with  the  rarest  face 
on  earth — that  8ult!iina-like  beauty  of  jet  black  hair,  and  a 
comiik'xinn  neither  dark  nor  fair — almost  a  ortam  color,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told — and  soft  and  rich  as  the  leaf  of  the  calla 
Ethiopica  itself;  it  is  the  Creole  face  and  form. 

"  Directly  opposed  to  this  is  the  calm,  clear  gray  eye — the 
eye  that  reasons,  when  this  only  feels.  It  looks  yon  quietly 
in  the  face ;  it  views  you  kindly,  but,  alas,  dispassionately ; 
passion  rarely  lights  it,  and  love  takes  the  steady  blaze  of 
fricmlshlp,  when  he  tries  to  hide  within.  The  owner  of  that 
eye  is  apright,  cdnscientious,  and  God-fearing,  pitying  his  fel- 
low-men, even  while  at  a  loss  to  understand  their  vagaries. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  the  good  Samaritan  was  not  such  a 
man.  It  is  the  eye  for  a  kind  and  considerate  physician,  for 
a  conscientious  lawyer 
(if  such  a  man  there 
be),  for  a  worthy  vil- 
lage pastor,  for  a  friend 
asfnithful  MS  human  be- 
ing can  be.  It  is  the 
eye  for  a  Joan  of  Arc, 
a  Flnrence  Nightin- 
gale, a  Grace  Darling; 
but  the  fairy  of  a 
household  hearth  y 
should  wear  another  •''^* 
guise. 

**Laat  of  the  gray 
eyes  comes  the  most 
miscliicvons  —  a  soft 
eyo  with  a  large  pupil  Fig.  bm.— Mart  Qitmj*  or  Boon, 

that  contracts  and  dilates  with  a  word,  a  thought,  or  a  flash 
of  feeling;  an  eye  that  laughs,  that  sighs  almost,  if  I  may  use 
such  a  term,  that  has  its  sunsliine,  its  twilight,  its  moonbeams, 
and  its  storms ;  a  wonderful  eye,  that  wins  you  whether  you 
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will  or  not,  and  holds  you  even  after  it  has  cast  you  of!!  No 
matter  whether  the  face  be  fair  or  not,  no  matter  if  features 
are  irregular  and  ctunph.'xion  varying,  the  eye  hultls  you  cap- 
tive, and  then  laughsi  nt  your  very  chains.  It  is  easy  euoiiglj 
lo  account  for  the  witcliery  of  jyiary  Queen  of  Scots.  I  have 
heard  that  her  eyes  were  jrray,  and  you  may  be  sure  they 
were  like  these.  So,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  Lucretia  IlorijiaV. 
Many  another  woman  hns  such  orbs ;  perhajts  she  uses  them 
more  innocently  and  legitimately,  but  the  eflect  is  very  much 
the  same:  and  if  people  choose  to  face  the  danger  they  must 
t^e  the  consequences" 


GREEN   BYES. 

*•  And  green  eyes — what  can  be  said  of  them  ?  I  have  seen 
•oine  like  cats'  eyes,  yet  the  m.tjority  are  very  handsome.  I 
have  met  with  »anie  floating  in  a  lambent  light — large,  dreamy. 
pensive,  and  yet  really  green,  though  they  were  such  as  the 
soul  of  Keats,  and  especially  of  Culeridgo,  might  have  lookec? 
out  of  Tliey  are  not  bewildering  like  the  blue,  nor  dangerous 
like  the  black,  neither  afTectionate  as  the  brown,  nor  jiassion- 
ate  as  the  gray ;  but  they  are  the  eyes  for  a  visionary  poet, 
who«e  soul  has  little  to  do  with  earth,  and  loves  the  land  of 
memory  and  imagination  belter;  they  would  have  done  for 
Mrs,  Browning,  and  1  can  fancy  them,  to  go  very  far  back,  in 
PiByehe's  face." 

AN    OPINION. 

\  correspondent  who  has  been  studying  the  eyes  physiog- 
Domically  sends  us  the  followiug  note : 

**  I  believe  the  black  eye  indicates  thai  impulse  is  in  the 
Mcendancy — but  too  much  impulse  i»  a  vile  thing;  that  blue 
abows  sentiment  on  the  throne — but  too  much  setittment  is 
fbolisbness  ;  that  clear  orb  of  gray  signifies  that,  with  passion 
no  matter  how  powerful,  and  often  with  more  intense  passion 
than  is  mdicatcd  by  the  black— with  sentiment  no  mutter 
how  active — the  same  amount  being  more  powerful,  because 
more  excitable,  than  that  which  gr»es  with  the  blue  eye — still 
passion  is  under  restraint  and  sentiment  is  directed  by  reason, 

**The  mental  temperament  is  the  result  and  indiialion  of 
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honest  brute  woald  be  thorouglih  n 
there  arc  some  beautiful  enoujjli  i. 
only  them  I  mean.     There  ir  the  .l;; 
gray  eye,  with  long  black  laslM'>  -  i 
on  earth— that  Sultana-likc  Ix-.u,- 
complexion  neither  dark  nor  l-iii- 
truth  must  be  told — and  sofi.  :■ 
Ethiopiea  itself;  it  is  the  Cr. . 

"Directly  opposed  to  llii 
eye  that  reasons,  when  t^ 
in  the  face;  it  views  y 
passion  rarely  lights  i 
friendship,  when  In-  ' 
eye  is  upright,  con-f 
low-men,  even  wl: 


Ktfllectual 

^aperamcnt 

.ud  passional 

-^.AL  accompani- 

^  depend  upon 

.•   (.trurring  in  con- 

jny,  do  you  elect 


I  have  often  wo 
man.     It  is  tht- 
a  conscientioi! 
(if  such  a  i: 
be),  for  a 
lage  pasto' 
asfaithfii' 
ing  can 


^  «»Mi  of  the  eyes  into  the 

•   ^  ,.*M»ionate  and  jealous; 

'  jgiiitimoi.  And  confiding;  gray- 
««ii3«.  »nd  cold;  hazel-eyed, 
t  jHfting."    But  tliis  will  not 


lV. 


mf 


eye  foi 
a    Fl 
gale, 
but 
ho 


riM  fs«  expression  alone.     What- 

i;*  *V^e*T*«  ^  ^^  gathers  its  soft  halo 

^*j(*i*.^^J^  S**  ^"^^"g-place  of  crime,  the 

'^ti^:  *^?    s,^<««  ^*aT  wonderfully  with  the 

'  »a'i»''^'*^W.    ^'*  '**^'«  »<?<?«  the  dull,  c^ld 

'L  l>£^  '*  '''*  morning  and  bright  as  the 


k«*' 


C^'****^^*  B!««I^*  of  some  holy  and  tender 

\.'ji  N^-^  frt >i«J  '**  ^y*-*  ^^^^^  seemed  the  outward 

2^rft  ^  «i»<  ***^  ^'^'^  ^^'*'  ^""^  *^'^*  *'^'^1«  from 

5*"*''*^!irf^*''' *'^^  weak  and  helpless.     And 

fc-r*««*,JwM»'«"*''*"^'  misanthropy  has  held  a 

^    jl  ^  ^"7  :m  tfb  when    oth^r  1iT>a   lio^..^  4.«u   v; 


'^-  ^  it»  **  *'**"  **^^^'''  ^'^^  ^*^®  *old  him, 
^  "^  u^^  *^  ^**"'  '"'*^y  '^"^  ^y  dearest,  my 
.|  i^  d^j^Jliierof  them— bear  them  safely  to  their 


^glU>BBN's   KTBS. 

^.rfciJi'***^'*'*'''^'*'^'*™'  *^ow sinless!  how 
•IbB  «J*    igM  «^  innocence !     Is  it  not  a  pity  that  this 
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iLil-ftivcrcd  world  should  so  often  make  them  a  mirror 

■  1.  iuriiihics  V     Blessed  be  the  maiden  that  hath  a  gentle 

■  \f.     Over  her  the  graces  hold  peculiar  sway.     If  the 

■1  oi"  alK'ciii)u  has  always  ministered  to  lier,  and  influences 

.  ii:i}»l»y  and  moral  hedged  her  from  contact  with  vice  and 

i-ii,  she  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  as  well  as  purest  of 

■■  i-.r^ii.     C-ireat  strength  of  intellect  she  may  not  possess,  but 

^irat  wealth  of  love,  which  is  a  better  glory  than  honor  can 

give  or  fame  procure;  with  that  will  she  fill  your  dwelling 

and  your  heart.     Artists  love  this  style  of  l)eauty;  they  paint 

the  ^lary-mother,  that  blessed  among  women,  with  blonde 

hair  and  eyes  of  heavenly  blue." 

EDUCATING   im:    KVE. 

"Tlie  great  majority  of  mankind  do  not  .and  can  not  see  one 
finction  of  what  they  intended  to  see.  The  proverb,  that 
'None  are  so  blind  as  tho.se  that  will  not  see,'  is  :is  true  of 
physical  as  of  nu»ral  vision.  IJy  neglect  and  carcu-.>-Mies3  we 
have  made  mirselves  unable  to  discern  hundreds  of  things 
which  are  before  us  to  be  seen.  Curlyle  has  summed  this  up 
in  one  jtregnant  sentence:  'The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the 
power  to  see.'  How  true  is  this!  The  .sailor  <m  the  look-out 
can  see  a  ship  where  the  landsman  sees  n<.»lhing ;  the  Ksqui- 
maux  can  distiTiguish  a  white  fox  amid  the  white  snow;  the 
American  backwoodsman  will  fire  :i  rilk^ball  so  as  to  strike  a 
nut  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  squirrel  without  hurting  it ;  the  red 
Indian  boys  hold  their  1.:':m1s  u]»  :is  marks  to  eaeh  other,  cer- 
tain tliat  the  unerring  arrow  will  be  shot  between  thir  spread- 
out  fingers;  the  astront)mer  can  see  a  star  in  the  sky  where  to 
others  the  blue  expanse  is  unbroken;  the  shepherd  can  dis- 
tinguish the  face  of  every  sheep  in  his  flock;  the  mosaic- 
worker  can  detect  distinctions  of  color  where  otliers  see  none ; 
and  multitudes  of  additional  examples  might  be  given  of  what 
education  docs  for  the  eye." 

SY£S  OF  SOMK  CELEBRATED  PERSONS. 

Cleopatra's  eyes  were  bold  and  black,  with  a  slow,  volup- 
tuous motion.     Aspasia's  eyes  must  have  been  gray ;  so  were 
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Mary  Stuart's.     Catherine  de  Medici's  were  black,  but  beaa- 
tilul,  notwithstanding  their  craftiness  and  cruelty ;  she  had  all 

the  Bpleodor  of  the  tiger. 
The  eyes  of  Beatrice,  the 
heavenly  mistress  of  Dante, 
inclined  upward.  Milton's 
eyes  must  have  been  Ixtauti- 
ful,  for  even  in  the  busts 
which  we  see  of  him,  and 
portraits  taken  after  he  be- 
came blind,  we  perceive  the 
lid  to  be  large  and  finely  sep- 
arated from  the  brow,  like  to 
a  well-proportioned  door  slid- 
ing freely. 

THE   EVEnUOWS. 

As  the  eyebrows  are  very 
closely  connected   with   the 
Fig.  Zis.-Au'AUA.  ^^^^^  ^jj  action  and  expression, 

they  may  very  properly  be  spoken  of  here. 

Eyebrows  may  be  thick  or  thin,  iiiie  or  course,  smooth  or 
bushy,  arclu'J  or  straight,  regular  or  irregular;  and  each  fonn 
and  quality  has  its  special  significance  in  reference  to  temper- 
ament and  character. 

Thick,  strong  eyebrows  are  generally  found  in  connection 
with  abundant  hair  on  the  head  and  other  j>arts  of  the  body, 
and  with  a  full  development  of  the  motive  temperament. 
Such  eyebrows  are  generally,  but  not  always,  dark.  Tliey 
are  very  common — almost  universal — among  the  French. 
When  also  coai-sc,  bushy,  and  irregular,  we  may  expect 
coarseness,  harshness,  and  unevenness  of  character. 

Thin,  fine,  delicate  eyebrows  are  indicative  of  a  fine-grained 
organization,  and  an  active,  if  not  predominant  mental  tem- 
perament. 

The  general  form  of  the  eyebrow  varies  greatly.  In  some, 
it  is  straight  and  horizontal ;  in  Dthers,  straight  and  sloping ;  in 
others  still,  it  is  arched  j  and  the  form  of  the  arcli  varies  almost 
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infinitely.  Straight  eyebrows  are  masculine,  or  indicative  of 
the  masculine  elemonta  of  character;  arched  eyebrows  are 
more  common  to  woman. 

Low,  projecting  eyebrows  indicate 
Diaeernment  and,  less  directly,  Re- 
flection •   the    physiological    reason 
for  which  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
"**==-'  tlse  depression  and  projection  depend 

^''e-  *<*•  upon  the  voluntary  employment  of 

certain  muscles  in  order  accurately  to 
adapt  the  eye  to  the  objects  examined  ; 
hence  the  eyebrow  is  thus  depressed  when 
any  object  is  closely  examined,  and  hence 
persons  reflecting  are,  by  association,  led 
thus  to  employ  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
brows, even  when  no  particular  object  is 
before  them. 

An  eyebrow  greatly  elevated,  on  the 
contrary,  as  shown  in  fig,  345,  indi- 
cates less  Discernment  and  the  absence 
of  severe  thought. 

A  lowering  or  frowning  of  the  eye- 
brows acc<impanic8  ajid  indicates  the 
exercise  of  Avifiority,  especially  when 
it  takes  the  form  of  Forbidding.  It  is 
generally  associated  with  any  marked 
development  of  the  sign  of  Command^ 
which  consists  in  one  or  more  trana* 
verse  wrinkles  over  the  roof  of  the 
nose.  Fig.  346  shows  the  first  of  these 
ng.  SM.-SSS.  BiTBBMOB.  signs  well  developed ;  and  the  last  !a 
equally  marked  in  the  original,  though  not  well  represented 
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doubtless  equally  sigQilicant,  since  the  bunes  of  the  face  must 
COiresponJ,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  with  those  of  the  skull, 
and  both  with  ihe  mental  organization.  It'  we  fail  to  read 
character  as  readily  on  the  one  as  on  the  other,  it  is  doubtless 
because  we  are  less  familiar  with  the  language  in  which  it  Ib 
there  recorded.  We  shall  find,  when  we  know  ourselves  bet- 
ter, that  the  outer  and  the  iuuer  man  correspond  in  every  part. 

TEMPKRiUaENT   AND   HEALTH. 

The  fullness  or  thinness,  and  the  color  of  the  chccka,  depend 

mainly  on  hygienic  and  temperamental  conditions,  which  it 

does  not  fall  within  the  srupe  of 
this  chapter  to  discuss  at  any 
considerable  length.  We  may 
remark,  howt  vt-r,  in  general 
tenns,  that  a  full,  round  face  (aa 
shown  in  Fig.  347),  indicates 
prLHlomiiiant  vitality,  or  a  con- 
stitution in  which  the  nutritive 
organs  occupying  the  great  cav- 
ity of  the  tnuik  are  largely  de- 
veloped and  active.  It  is  found, 
as  we 
have 
said 
in  a 
p  r  « ■  - 
ms  chapter,  in  connection  with 
full,  round  chest,  a  stout  body, 
^nd  plnnap,  tapering  limbs.      The 

complexion  is  generally  florid,  the 

eyea  blue,  and  the  hair  light ;  and 

persons  with  these  physical  traits 

are  generally  ardent ;    impulyive ; 

versatile,  if  not   fickle;    amiable; 

companionable;  and  fond  of  good  Fig.  m9.— Palmbr 

living. 

A  similar  form  of  face,  with  cheeks  presenting  less  distinct 


O^ 


V. 
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Fig.  848.-  PBLXOMATtO, 


_  ^  ancients  cau 
,,.e  »  ae^rly  cun.d  .^_,. 

The  complexion  de- 

a  and  of  course  U<ia 
,,sbeann^.s^V^^  com- 
ognomy.  ^,,„nected 

^^rtbctliary  Becxc 
tion8,andma       ^^^^^    ,^ 

— -=::^,a>^.  eu-a\   f^^^  generally 

W^  ,.      ^.  Tcfinement, 
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tban  the  dark.  Paleness  and  sallowness  of  cheek  are  signs  of 
unhealthy  conditions  of  body.  A  fiery  redness  is  not  less  in- 
dicative of  disorder,  denoting  inflammation  (as  in  the  hectic 
flush  of  consumption)  or  undue  mental  excitement.  Very 
red-faced  persons  are  far  from  being  most  healthy.  A  moder- 
ate diffused  color — a  soft,  peachy  bloom — is  the  true  sign  of 
health  and  physical  well-being. 

We  shall  recur  to  the  subject  of  complexion  in  anothei 
chapter,  and  need  therefore  say  no  more  here. 

BLUSHING. 

The  sudden  flushing  of  the  face  in  blushing  belongs  to  ex- 
pression, and  is  a  sign  of  Sensibility.  ''  This  suffusion,"  Sir 
Charles  Bell  says,  "  serves  no  purpose  in  the  economy,  while 
we  must  acknowledge  the  interest  which  it  excites  as  an  indi- 
cation of  mind.  It  adds  perfection  to  the  features  of  beauty."* 
In  this  respect  the  fair  races  have  an  advantage  over  the  dark 
ones.    A  blush  can  not  be  seen  in  the  negrob 

DIMPLES. 

The  dimple  is  formed  by  the  muscles  which  are  inserted  in 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  acting  on  the  plump  integument  of 
infancy  and  youth.  It  indicates 
Simple  and  Passive  Pleasure^  like 
that  experienced  by  the  little'child. 
The  same  muscular  movement  re- 
laxes the  lips. 


PROTECTION. 

Prominence  of  the  malar  or 
cheek-bone  under  the  outer  angle 
of  the  eye  (fig.  352,  k)^  as  pointed 
out  in  the  accompanying  portrait,  ^^^'  ^^  "**■ 

indicates,  according  to  Dr.  Redfield,  from  whom  we  draw  the 
substance  of  most  of  the  following  remarks,  the  faculty  of 

*  Dr.  Burgesa,  •who  has  written  a  volume  on  "  Blushing, "  affirms  that 
•  Ciicatsian  nxaid  who  blushes,  brings  a  higher  price  in  the  slaTe-market. 
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Protection.  Whether  he  is  Btrictiy  correct  in  regani  to  this 
sign  and  the  next,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  a  degree  of  broad- 
ness and  (i<iuart'ness  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  are  characteristic 
of  the  individuals  and  nations 
referred  to  in  Illustration  of 
Protection  atid  IIurlin()y  and  we 
give  tliem  and  the  others  which 
follow  as  at  least  suggestive  and 
worthy  of  careful  observation,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  ■  .•  re- 
jecting them. 

Protection  may  be  defined  as  __ 

the  disposition  to  secure  one's  self,      /  \\j 

property,  family,  friends,  or  coun-    /  _     n.    *  u 

try  against  encroaclinu'iits  by 
means  of  defensive  works — fences, 
walls,  dykes,  fortifications,  etc 
It  co-operates  with  Self-Dofense  in 
preparing  for  war  wliile  there  is  '''*•  *"• 

yet  peace.  The  sign  may  be  seen  largo  in  many  of  our  prom- 
inent military  men,  giving,  especially  when  the  next  fartilty 
is  also  large,  as  it  generally  is  in 
such  cases,  a  noticeable  squareness 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and 
corivsponding  to,  or  is  accompanied 
by,  large  Combativeness.  It  is  large 
in  the  wall-building  Chinese,  and  in 
tlie  Hollander,  who  is  compelled  to 
defend  his  property  against  the  sea 
by  means  of  dykes. 


^O^ 


BtTRLINO. 


i^^O      _S~  "^^  Outwardly  from  Protection,  and  a 

Fig.  8C8.-OK.  FoBTiE.        little    higher   (fig.    362,  I),  in    the 

lateral  projection  of  the  malar  bone,  is  the  sign  of  a  faculty 

which  Dr.  Redfield  has  called  Ilurling. 

A  better  name  is  needed.     We  should  prefer  to  call  it  Lovt 


MEDICINE. 
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'f 


Fig.  8&4.— JnHM    ni-NTKa. 


of  J^rtttlc,  though  this  term  may  be  open  to  objections,  as  the 
hcnhj  has  its  peaceful  as  well  as  its  warlike  man'ifestationB. 
In  children,  it  shows  itself  in  throwing'  stones  from  the  hand 
or  a  sling;  and  in  savage  tribes,  in  the  use  oJ  tlio  bow  and 
arrow,      the     javelin,      the  ^-: 

liatchet,  etc.  It  seems  to  be 
allied  to  Sublimity,  and  loves 
ftorms, especially  hail-storms; 
the  crashing  of  tJmnder;  the 
din  of  battle ;  the  roar  of  can- 
non; and  co-operates  with- 
Combat  iveness  and  Destnio- 
tiveness  in  giving  the  warlike 
propensity.  Tlie  sign  is  very 
large  m  the  North  American 
Indian,  where  it  gives  great 
breadth  to  the  face  below  the 
line  of  the  eye.  Firemen^  and  boys  that  love  to  nm  with  fire- 
engines,  illustrate  its  legitimate  action.  Celebrated  surgeons 
and  distinguished  warriors  also  have  this  faculty  and  its  sign 
very  large.  See  portraits  of  Washington,  Wellington,  Napo- 
leon, Jackson,  Scott,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Abemethy,  John  Hunter,  Dr.  Mott,  etc. 

The  acts  of  sowing  grain, 
mowing,  reaping,  and  shaking 
down  the  fruit  from  the  trees, 
are  manifestations  of  the  facul- 
ty of  Ilurhng  in  the  sphere  of 
agricultural  industry. 

ITEDICINK. 

Fij.  805.— dk.  Blaxx.  Some  raen — and  some  wo- 

men, too — seem  to  have  an  instinctive  talent  for  treating  dis- 
ease ;  in  other  words,  there  are  natural  doctors,  who  often 
snccecd,  with  but  little  knowledge  and  no  professional  educa- 
tion, in  cases  where  learning  and  skill  have  been  utterly  baffled. 
The  sign  which  indicates  this  instinctive  adaptation  to  the 
practice  of  the  healing  ait  is  the  elevation  of  the  arch  of  the 
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cheek'bone  {zygomatic  arch)  posteriorly  from  the  outer  angle 
of  the  eye  (Gg.  352,  i).     It  is  called  the  faculty  oi  Medicine. 

A  large  devflopment  of  this  faculty  gives  an  inclination  to 
study  mcdifiiie,  and  contributes  largely  to  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  physician — in  fact,  it  is  essential  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  skill  and  cmincnco  in  the  profession;  and  its  sign  may 
l>i'  oh.serv^ed  large  iti  its  most  distinguished  members.  The 
North  American  Indians  are  noted  for  their  high  cheek-bones, 
and  have  great  natural  talent  for  burgerj\  Those  who 
liave  the  sign  of  this  faculty  small,  get  ill  easily,  and  get 
well  very  soon  of  themselves,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of 
those  who  have  it  large.  The  former  should  be  trusted  to 
the  caro  of  nature,  while  the  latter  require  to  receive  careful 
nursing,  or  medical  treatment  of  some  sort. 


WAVE-MOTION, 

In  persons  who  are  particularly  fond  of  dancing,  you  will 
find  the  orbitar  process  of  the  cheek-bone  at  the  outer  angle 
of  the  eye  (fig.  352,  A)  very  broad  and  full,  indicating  the 
faculty  of  Wavt-mot km, 

"  One  who  has  it  large,  loves  the  motion  of  the  sea  when  it 
is  disturbed  by  the  wind ;  is  fond  of  the  rocking  of  a  vessel 
on  the  water,  or  of  a  swing  or  cradle ;  exhibits  wavy  or  grace- 
ful motions  in  gait  and  gestures,  and  is  particularly  fond  of 
dancing.  The  sign  is  large  in  the  French  and  Italians,  and 
particularly  large  in  the  Spanish,  who  in  their  gait  are  the 
most  graceful  people  in  the  world,  and  who,  above  all  others, 
exhibit  wave-motion  in  their  dances.  The  actors  in  the  well- 
known  Spanish  Dance  appear  like  a  moving  sea."  The  poi% 
trait  of  Rachel  (fig.  132,  p.  122)  shows  a  large  sign  of  wave- 
motion. 

WATCHFITLNESS, 

In  selecting  a  nurse  or  a  watchman,  look  for  a  prominence 
under  the  center  of  the  eye  anteriorly  from  Protection  (fig. 
.1.'>2,J),  which  is  the  sign  of  Wotchfulneaa. 

This  sign  was  particularly  large  in  Napoleon,  who,  it  is 
said,  required  only  four  hours  of  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
All    military   men,   phyaiciane,  nurses,   and    watchmen    are 
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obliged  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  Watchfulness,  and  generallj 
show  a  Urge  development  of  its  sign. 

HEST   AND   BKPOSB. 

The  downward  projection  of  the  angle  of  the  cheek-bone 
under  the  sign  of  Prott^ction  (fig.  352,  m)  indicates  the  faculty 
of  Xoy*  of  Rest ;  and  just  back  of 
this,  under  the  sign  of  HurEag  (fig. 
352,  n),  is  that  of  Reptse. 

In  supporting  the  head,  with  the  ^SS^J^^i 
elbow  resting  upon  the  tal>le  or  desk, 
these  signs  are  naturally  brought  in 
contact  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  as  "V^'^'^gg*^  ^j^ 
shown  in  fig.  356.  Persons  who  are 
often  seen  in  this  position  will  be 
found  to  have  great  fHn-jieruiii'ular 
breadth  or  downward  projection  of 
the  cheek-bone  from  the  angle  back-  Fig.  uoa^— Bih»». 

ward,  to   like  sieatitA,  and  to  be   partial   to  rooking-chaini, 
lounges,  cusliious,  and  other  conveniences  for  rest  and  repose. 

SLEEP. 

Connected  with  the  faculties  of  liest  and  Repose  is  that  nf 
Sleep,  which  has  it.s  sign  in  the  long  process  of  the  lower  jaw 
which  rises  up  luider  the  tfrnp(»ral  arch  (fig,  352,  o),  and  to 
wbicli  the  temj>oral  muscle  is  attached.  Its  si^e  may  be 
judged  of  by  tlie  size  and  hardness  or  toughness  of  the  muscle, 
■which  may  be  felt  just  out.siile  of  the  orbital  bone  and  above 
the  zygomatic  arch.  "  The  ordinary  action  of  this  muscle  is 
in  proportion  to  the  sigit  of  Sleep,  and  doses  the  jaw  lii^htly  at 
tl>e  back  part.  If  it  wen;  not  for  the  connection  of  tlii.s  muscle 
with  t)ie  sign  of  .Sleep,  the  jaws  would  fall  apart  wliilv  a  per- 
son Ls  sleeping,  the  vohintary  muscles  being  then  relaxed.  To 
the  signs  of  Rest  and  Repose  is  attached  the  strong  muscle 
called  maageter^  which  closes  powerftilly  the  fore  part  of  the 
jaws  in  biting;  hence  the  jaws  are  closed  more  tightly  during 
rest  and  repose  than  during  sleep. 
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THE    FOREHEAD. 


this  respect.     Is  it  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  more 

iulellij^ent  woman  of  tlie  two? 

Aninials,  even  the  moat  intelligent  of  them,  can  hardly  he 

eaid  to  have  any  forehead  at  all,  and 

in  natural  tot^I  idiots  it  is  very  dimin- 

/^^^-v^    utive,  as  shown  in  fig.  361 ;  but  when 

idiocy,  as  is  often  the  ease,  is  induced 

by  disease,  the  forehead  may  be  ftill 

or  even  largo. 

TIk'  foreheads  of  all  really  great 
men  have  Leon  capacious.  We  may 
name  as  exain[>lt'S  Bacon,  Byron, 
Milton,  Sh:vk^j)eare,  Goethe,  Cuvior, 
IhiniltohU,  Napoleon,  Webster,  Clin- 
Fig.  ■«.— A*  Idiot,         ton,  Profi'ssor  Owen,  Franklin,  etc. 

PERCEPTION. 

When  the  lower  portion  of  the  forehead  predominates,  we 
find  Perception  in  the  ascendant,  and  there  is  curiosity ;  a 
desire  to  see ;  a  love  of  travel ; 
a  taste  for  the  natural  ><cienee8 ; 
the  ability  to  describe,  to  learn 
languages,  ta  teach,  and  to  be- 
come learned  in  matters  of  fact. 
This  indication  of  a  j.K>werful 
and  active  perceptive  intellect 
is  very  strikingly  apparent  in 
theaccompanyingoutrmeofthe 
head<ifElilinBurritt,tlieLi'ani- 
ed  lilacksmitb,  whose  immense 
acquirement  s  in  languages  have 
made  liiin  famous  throughout 
the  civiltjicd  world.  f'fr  9«L—ii.iMv  Bvbkrt. 

MEMOIIV    OF    EVENTS, 

When  the  middle  porJiou  of  the  forehead  is  fullest,  there 
will  be  memory  of  events,  pf>wer  of  analysis,  criticism,  ability 
to  classify,  reason  by  analogy,  detect  defects  and  excellencea, 
and  adapt  one^s  self  to  the  varying  phases  of  life. 


IDEALITY, 
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REASOVn^O   POWER. 


If  tbe  Tipper  portion  be  largest,  there  will  be  more  thought- 
iiilneBs  and  loss  observatimi ;  more  jjlulosaphy  and  less 
science;  more  of  the  abstract  and  nietaphyhii"il  than  of  the 
definite  and  practical.  Sec  our  puitrait  of  Pr«>fossur  OutMi, at. 
the  bead  of  tliis  chapter,  for  an  ilkistratioii  of  this  confortnatiou. 


WIT    OR   MIUTUFULNESS. 

If  the  outer  portions  of  the  upper  forehead  be  most  devel- 
oped, it  indicates  Mlt  or  MirthfultHim  in  eoimection  with 
Causality.  Such  persons  appreciate  the  ludicrous,  the  absurd, 
and  the  mcongnioiis,  and  having  a  keen  sense  «>f  congniit\', 
logic,  and  fitness,  the  opjiofeite  is  glaringly  apparent,  and  they 
employ  the  reduclio  ad  abstirduTn  in  discussioti  with  great 
effect,  and  are  in- 
clined to  satirize 
the  follies  and  bu- 
pcretitions  of  the 
age  in  which  they 
live.  This  organi- 
zation was  verj'  ap- 
parent in  Sterne, 
Joseph  C.  Neal 
(fig.  232,  Ch.  XXL), 
Hogarth,  and  oih- 
en  noted  for  the . 
tnamfetitation  if 
the  taculty. 


-§ 


'4 


n>KAIJTV, 


Broadne^fl  of  the 
head  farther  back 
and  higher,  as 
fthown  in  tiie  ac- 
companying por- 
trait of  Paul  Delaroche,  tiie  painter,  forms  what  may  be  railed 
the  Poetical  or  Artistic  forehead.    Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Milton, 


rig.  M8.— Paul  Dslabochs. 
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tween  the  eyebrows,  aa  shovrn  in  fig.  365.  A  single  wrinkle 
in  the  center  ia  the  sign  of  strict  Honesty  in  small  money 
mutters,  or  what  some 
people  would  call  "  Close- 
ness,** A  (lispusitiou  to 
require  justice  in  others  is 
indicated  by  two  wrinkles, 
one  on  each  hide  of  the 
foregoing,  as  Bhowu  in 
fig.  366.  Conscientious- 
ness proper,  or  a  disposi- 
tion to  apply  iho  rules  of 
justice  to  one^s  self^  has 
its  special  sign  in  wri' 
klea  outward  from  t 
last  named.  We  give  m|| 
these  signs,  however,  as  ^ 
conjectural  rather  than 
as  est;il>lished,  and  wish 
ihem  to  be  received  as  matters  presented  fcjr  iuviistigation. 
The  pi.renological  sign  of  large  ConKcientiousness  is  great 
breadth  of  the  to|>-head,  a  little  forward  and  on  both  sides  of 
Firmness,  and  ali<>\«.-  t'tvutioutincss.  When  the  origan  is  small, 
the  head  will  be  Ibuiid  to  be  narrow  on  the  top,  jutting  off 
abruptly,  like  a  steep  roof  of  a  house. 


r  ii;.  868.— Mr.  OeOAXTAM 
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THE    NECK    AND    EARS. 


Red  Jacket,  Blark  Hawk,  Keokuk,  Osceola,  Big  Thunder, 
Tecumst'lj,  Kiii<^  Plnli|>,  Billy  Bowlegs,  etc  But  our  sou  of 
the  lbre«t  insisted  that  this  was  th<?  best.  We  asked  liiin  to 
state  his  reasons,  assuring  hira  that  Red  Jacket,  chief  of  the 
Senecas,  had  much  the  best  brain,  Uc  shook  Ids  head,  assumed 
a  crouching  attitude,  and  replied: 

"  See  !  big  arm,  big  chest,  big  neck,  and  small  head  !" 
All  of  which  was  true,  and  opened  a  new  chapter  to  us  in 
the  reading  of  Indian  character  from  an  Indian's  slaud-poiut. 
Murderers  are  observed  to  almost  always  have  big  necks, 
which  corresponds  with  the  gross,  animal,  and  destructive 
ten<lencies  of  ihcir  minds.  One  of  this  sort  of  ciimiuala  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  on  being  told  that  l>e  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  hanging,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  him  to 
death  \n  iliat  way,  as  hia  neck  was  so  large  and  his  head  so 
small  ihiil  the  rope  would  slip  off! 

ICASCUUN'E   BlfflRGY. 

All  male  animals  have  larger  necks  than  the  females  of  the 
same  species.  Compare  the  bull  with  the  cow  in  tliis  respect, 
and  the  stallion  with  the  mare.  For  war-horses,  the  unmuti- 
lated  male  animal  is  preferred.  It  is  such  a  one  whose  neck  is 
yuid,  in  the  pot-tical  langviage  of  Job,  "  to  be  clothed  with  thun- 
der." The  same  law  applies  in  regard  to  the  human  speciea, 
and  we  liml  the  neck  larger  in  man  than  in  woman  in  propor- 
tion to  tho  bizii  of  ihu  head  and  body. 


CHIL0KKN. 

Children  born  with  a  good  constitution,  and  left  to  grow  up 
naturally,  Imve  large  necks  and  are  tough,  atid  comparatively 
free  from  danger  of  disease  and  premature  death  ;  while  sickly 
and  precocious  chiklren  have  small  necks,  and  their  chances 
of  growing  up  and  reaching  maturity  are  correspondingly 
small.  Everything  should  be  done  in  such  cases  to  increase 
the  vital  power,  and  to  moderule  the  too  great  activity  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  We  can  name  but  two  stiictly 
physiognomical  signs  of  character  in  the  neck  that  seem  lo 
us  to  be  well  ustablifihed  and  reliable.     The  first  is 
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FISMNESS. 

This  faculty  has  one  of  its  most  striking  indicationa  in  the 
size  and  strenglli  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  or  bones  of  the 
neck^  and  in  the  perjiendicularity  of 
the  neck  itself,  as  shown  in  figs,  367 
and  369.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  con- 
formation here  indicated  throws  the 
hwid,  face,  and  neck  into  the  line  of 
the  phrenological  organ  of  the  faculty, 
and  translates  its  natural  language,  as 
it  were,  into  another  dialect.  With 
the  aign  of 
Firmness 
large   in  the 

neck,  you  ^^^ '"• 

will  generally  find  the  "  stiff  upper 
lip"  epoken  of  in  Chapter  XL,  atul  a 
cliar.icter  that  can  no  more  be  moved 
than  a  granite  mountain. 

SKLt'-ESTEEM, 

J  V  While  Firmness  inclines  us  to  hold 

up    the    head    pcrpen<licularly   and 

Fig.  870.  makes  ua  "stiff-necked,"  Self- Esteem 

throws  it  back  in  the  direction  of  Its  [jlireuologicai  organ  m 

thf    irowii  ;    and    we 

find    that    its    sign — 

that  is,  one  of  its 

signs  —  is  the  length 

and  arcliiug   of  the 

windpipe,  as  shown  in 

fig.  mo.     Si'lf-Esteem 

is  very  different  from 

Firmness,  but  the  two 

are   closelv   allied    in 


Fig.  STL— SoBXiutoii. 

great  mutual  infiuence. 


their  action,  and  have      Y\g.  «TS,  Atrmosirr. 
Firmncsa  says,  "  Stand  your  ground  I 


«r  THE    NECK    AND    EAB8. 

Xm  tktm  come !     You  were  put  Iiitc  to  hold  this  position— > 
■Mor  yield  it."* 

"  This  rock  shall  flj 
Fnoa  its  firm  baae  aa  soon  tu  I !" 

'^I  am  a  maa !"  said  Black  Hawk,  when  introduced  to  General 
'-■*'*^ — theai  President.  Tlits  is  the  language  of  Selt-Esteein. 
^StjfS^  "Reepect  yourself!"  "  Carry  your  head  high !"  "  Be 
at !"  '*  Have  opuiions  of  your  own,  and  pin  your 
no  tiian^8  sleeve !"     *'  Be  jealous  of  your  liberty  1" 


THE    EAR TITNB. 

Sm  MM  of  the  ear,  other  things  hcing  equal,  is  no  douht 
^M^Vilnre  of  its  power  or  capaeity  an  the  organ  nf  the  Bense 
df  fci«ring,  and  an  iudicatioii  of  the  dt'vclo|mient  of  thriso 
WHMal  trails  which  are  dipeudcut  upon  Sfiisatiotia  received 
|||i«(^^  U  ;  but  here,  aa  elsewhere,  the  law  of  quantity  or  size 
^  MNttUj  modified  by  both 
«aMtorVMlcoi)iiguration.  The 
tMKWttbihty  ut  the  ear  to  im- 
8<HMi!s  also  to  depend 
measure  upon  its  thin- 
i9lji^«MK<e  wo  find  that  aniinals 
imh  \«rv  aeute  hcanng  have 
tlltt  ^ar  not  only  large  but  tbin, 
^i,li|ikllki»  dver,  the  gazi'tU',  the 
^MMMi  tiM   rat,  the   <'at,    ihe 

H^litlf^Uch  are  ilattened  and  he  i-lose  to  the  head  are  more 

Wggliiilind  higher  in  tbeii'  indications  than  thone  that  pro- 

l^2l^aAncv  the  lalti-r  more  nearly  resenible  tliosc  of  quadru- 

Mfeil^  attU  aiv  adapted   to  receive   sounds   principally  fmni 

hiJbM;  wlult',  unlike  tho^e  of  quadrupeds,  they  are  incapable 

o^uta^  Ui  any  other  direction. 

>..iii.  a  Un;e  car  goes  with  large  features,  large  hands, 

V.  5uul  large  heart,  and  may  be  said  to  correspond 

\t  "^-ratic  element  of  character;  wliilo  a  small  ear 

t  'h  small  hands  and  feet,  and  is  in  keeping  with 

.  .,.vi-h;ic  seuliment. 


Pi;  878.— Hmj>  or  Ha&i. 
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So  far  as  observed,  we  have  found  the  ears  of  the  leading 
reformers  and  benefactors — surh  as  Father  Mathew,  Peter 
Cooper,  Jofliah  Mason,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  IpaacT.  Hopper, 
Thomas  Garrett,  Horace  Greeley,  Abraham  Lincoln,  etc, — to 
be  large  rather  than  small,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  those 
of  snch  men  as  Giranl^  Astor,  the  Rothschilds,  and  other  mere 
money-getters,  who  do  little  or  nothing  for  charity  or  for  the 
improvement  of  society. 

An  ear  which  is  Irmg  between  its  upper  margin  and  its  lobe, 
is  best  adapted  to  judge  of  the  elevation,  de(iri'*<.:?ion,  and 
intensity  of  sound  *  while  an  ear  of  consiilcr:ibIe  breadth,  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  more  dtttui^eJ  and  less 
decided  sounds.  It  is  a  remarkable  jthysiological  fact  that 
these  forms  of  ear  generally  aeeonipany  corresponding  forms 
of  the  organs  of  the  voice;  and  as  PU<*h  fonns  of  the  organs 
of  the  voice  always  produce  elevated  and  depressed  in  the  one 
case,  and  broader  tones  in  the  other,  the  ear  is  thus  adapted 
to  receive  such  sounds  as  the  voice  emits.  An  admirable  pro- 
vision, since,  while  we  may  in  a  measure  avoid  hearing  other 
voices  that  are  disagreeable  or  unpleasant  to  us,  we  are  neces- 
urily  compelled  to  he.ir  our  own,  or. to  remain  silent. 
An  ear  prcsseiiting  numerous  elevations 
and  depressions,  and  finely  elaborate, 
Alexander  Walker  says,  is  always  more 
delicate — a  circumstance  which  presents 
its  own  explication.  An  ear  which  is 
Fig.  8T4.  unelaborate,  or  presents  rather  one  gen-  Fig.  «7^ 
eral  concavity  than  many  well-defined  elevations  and  depres- 
sions, is  nirely  possessed  of  delicacy.  Tliia  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  diflTerence  between  animals  ami  men. 

The  general  rule,  with  regard  to  eharacter,  which  may  be 
drawn  fromlhesc  facts,  is  conformable  with  the  old  observation 
— that  persons  destitute  of  a  musical  ear  seldom  possess  great 
sensibility  of  any  kind.  Shakspeare  was  doubtless  oorreot  in 
declaring  that     ' 

"The  mun  that  liath  no  Dttiaic  in  himself, 
Nor  ifl  DOt  tuuvcd  with  concord  of  Bweet  BoondB, 
li  fit  for  treaaon,  strategem,  and  spoits." 
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in  the  hair  of  the  negro,  which  is  not  wool,  the  fibers  of  the 
latter  bciug  round  and  wavy,  and  not  spirally  curled.  The 
broad,  flat  surfaces  are  tiirued  towanl  the  middle  of  the  curL 

Except  at  the  base,  into  which  the  conical  pulp  tnitei'S  to  a 
variable  distance,  the  hairs  are  shown  by  the  hiifst  micro- 
scopic investigations  to  be  perfectly  solid.  The  surlkccs  of 
the  hairs  are  not  smooth,  but  laminated^  the  laminse  being 
placed  over  each  other  in  a  slanting  dirvction  from  the  root 
toward  the  point,  like  the  scales  of  a  lish.  Draw  a  hair  be- 
tween your  fingers  from  the  base  toward  the  tip,  and  it  will 
move  smoothly  and  silently ;  but  reverse  it,  and  not  only  will 
the  roughness  be  apparent  to  the  sense  of  feelings  but  there 
will  be  a  slight  sound  caused  by  the  faction  of  the  serrated 
Burfaces. 

Hair  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  therefore  d^ 
pilatories  are  chiefly  composed  of  quicklime.  They  remove 
the  hair,  but  injure  the  skin,  and  are  unsafe  iu  use.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  water  at  a  verj'  high  temperature.  Its  products, 
when  thus  dis.solved,  are  oil,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  fiulphuret 
of  hydrogen.  Dark  hair  is  found  to  contain  more  iron  than 
light  liair.  It  is  almost  indestrnctible,  by  ordinary  agencies, 
and  has  been  found  unaltered  on  mummies  more  than  twenty 
centuries  old, 

HOW   THE    HAIR    GROWS. 

The  ancients  held  that  the  hair  is  a  kind  of  excrescence,  fed 
only  with  excrementitious  matters,  and  no  proper  part  of  the 
living  body.  They  added,  that  the  hair  does  not  grow  by 
means  of  a  juice  circulating  within  it,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  but,  like  the  nails,  by  juxtapo!«;ition.  The  hair  does 
truly  live,  however,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  its 
growth  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  ot  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  is  not  immediately  derivfd  therefrom,  or  reciprocated 
therewith.  It  derives  its  food  from  juices  in  the  body,  but 
not  from  the  same  juices  which  nourish  the  body,  whence  it 
may  live  and  thrive  though  the  body  be  starved. 

Wulferua,  in  his  "Philosophical  Cot  kef  ions,'*  gives  an  ao- 
ooont  of  a  woman  buried  at  Norrimburg,  whose  grave  waa 
opened  forty-three  years  after  her  death,  when  hair  was  found 
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issuing  from  the  coffin.    The  cover  being  removed,  the  whole 

corpse  appeared  in  its  perfect  shape,  but,  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  foot,  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  hair,  long 
and  curled.  Several  other  inataucea  of  this  post-mortem 
growth  are  recorded. 

COI/OR   OF  THE    HAttl. 

The  human  hair  variee  in  color  from  the  most  intense  black 
to  the  lightest  flaxen,  embracing  all  the  fihades  of  bniwn, 
aabum,  red,  golden,  and  yellow,  according  to  the  temperament. 

The  aiKnent  Jews  esteemed  black  hair  the  most  beantifiil, 
but  the  Greeks  and 
Rtinians  greatly  ad- 
mired yellow  or  gold- 
e n  hair,  both  on 
women  and  on  men ; 
jind  many  of  the  his- 
toric cbaractere  of 
antiquity  are  describ- 
ed as  having  hair  of 
this  color.  Of  Milto, 
the  beautiful  Ionian, 
we  are  told:  "Her 
hair  was  yellow,  the 
locks  a  little  curled." 
Helen  of  Troy,  Pojv 
paia  Sabina,  and  Lu- 
crezia    Borgia    are 

deficribed   as  having  ng.  m.-LccniA  Bomia. 

beantifti!  golden  liair.  Leigh  Hinit,  in  one  of  his  epsays  on 
female  beauty,  assui-es  us,  on  t!ie  evidence  of  his  own  eyes, 
that  the  hair  of  Lucrezia  was  of  that  kind  properly  called 
golden.  Mr.  Ilunt  was  in  possession  of  an  interesting  relic  of 
mortality — a  solitarj'^  hair  of  this  famous  womanV  head.  It 
was  given  him  by  Lord  Bvron,  who  nhtnined  it  from  a  lock 
of  her  hair  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 
"If  ever  hair  was  golden,"  he  says,  "this  is.  It  is  not  red;  it 
la  not  yellow ;  it  is  not  auburn ;  it  is  golden,  and  nothing  elfie; 
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and,  though  natural-looking,  must  have  hail  a  suqirising  ap- 
pearance in  the  mass,"  Our  poilrait  (fig.  3V7)  shuWH  its  lux- 
uriant abundance.  We  tan  imagine  the  etfect  of  its  auriferous 
sheen.     Landor  describes  it  aB^ — 

Calm  h(dr  meandering  witb  pellucid  gold. 
Among  the  great  men  of  whose  hair  hiptory  has  taken  note, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Demetrius  of  Macedonia,  Sylla  the  Dic- 
tator, Commotlus,  Camoens,  Tasso,  and  Alfieri  had  yellow  or 
golden  hair.  Cervantea  had  br«>wni  hair  ami  a  yellow  board. 
Of  Coramodus,  the  historian  tells  us  that  when  he  walked  in 
the  Bun  hia  locks  glittered  like  fire,  so  tliat  some  believed  that 
tijey  had  been  sprinkled  with  gold  dust. 


DYEING   THE    HAIR, 

It  istnie  that  Bprinkling  with  gold  dust  was  often  practiced 
by  the  ancients.  According  to  Joscphus,  "  the  horse-guards 
of  Solomon  daily  strewed  their  hair  with  gold,  which  glittered 
in  the  sun."  Tlie  much 
prijted  golden  tint  was  also 
produced  by  some  chemical 
process  now  unknown. 
.•Elian,  ppeaking  of  Atalanta, 
says  that  *'the  color  of  her 
hair  was  yellow,  not  produced 
by  any  womanly  art,  but  ab 
together  natural."  He  would 
Dot  have  spoken  this  way  if 
the  art  had  not  been  well 
known  at  his  day.  Teri  nllian 
of  Carthage,  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  African  Church, 
also  speaks  of  some  of  hia 
black-haired  countrywomen 
u»  *' constantly  employed  in 
giving  their  hair  a  fair  color." 
Two  centuries  later,  St.  Jerome  notices  the  custom  of  dyeing 
the  hair  redy  which  was  then  the  favorite  color.  It  was  per- 
hapa  about  this  time  (fur  we  can  not  now  recall  the  exact  date) 

12* 
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tkM  Clmadia,  Bumamed  Rujina  (red-haired),  a  celebrated 
Brittsh  lady,  altnictcd  »o  much  atteulion  at  Rome.  Apropoty 
it  18  rchited  of  tlie  ancient  Britons,  that,  not  content  yr\\h  the 
natural  color  of  their  liair,  which  was  generally  fair  or  yellow, 
Uwy  made  use  of  washes  to  render  It  still  brighter. 

The  art  of  converting  black  or  dark-colored  hair  into  fair 
lias  been  practiced,  according  to  JUi-s,  Jameson,  in  more 
ino<)om  times.  She  says :  "  Every  one  must  remember,  in  the 
Venetian  pictures,  not  otdy  the  |>eculiar  luxuriance,  but  the 
peculiar  color  of  the  hair — of  every  golden  tint,  from  a  rich 
lull  shade  of  auburn  to  a  Bort  of  yellow,  flaxen  hue,  or  rather 
not  flaxen,  but  liJce  rato  silk.  I  have  often  been  asked  if  these 
pttle-goldcn  masses  of  hair  could  always  have  been  natural 
On  the  eontniry,  the  color  was  often  artificiaL" 

Atary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  other  liistorio  women,  are  rep- 
resented as  having  covered  their  natural  hair  with  artificial 
pt'lden  lueks.  Black  hair  was  considered  matronly,  but  those 
ulio  desired  to  be  thought  young  (>ut  on  yellow  hair,  which 
was  thought  to  be  uidicative  of  youth. 

The  so-ealled  Mrs.  Yelverton,  whose  several  marriage  trials, 
in  Sei»tlaiid  an<l  iu  Ireland,  with  an  English  major  by  this 
name,  exciting  so  much  attention  the  world  over,  has  a  well- 
foriticd  head — which  we  recently  examined  in  England — well 
covered  with  a  luxurious  growth  of  bright  golden  silky  hair, 
with  a  slight  Inclination  to  curl.     She  is  very  fascinating. 


NATIONAL  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE    HAIR. 

Oark  hair,  as  a  general  rule,  prevails  in  southern  or  hot 
countries,  and  light  hair  in  more  temperate  latitudes.  There 
an*  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  to  explain  which 
would  take  us  too  far  into  the  domains  of  Ethnology. 

.\inong  the  Americans  and  the  English,  brown  hair  of  vari- 
ous '♦hades  prednmi nates  ;  among  the  Gemiruis,  sandy,  flaxen, 
and  yellow  hair;  amotig  the  French,  dark-brown  and  black; 
among  Spanish,  black ;  among  the  Russians,  light  hair  of  vari- 
Ou«  shades ;  and  among  the  Poles  and  ITimgnriaiiis,  dark  hair. 

Some  remarkable  changes  in  the  color  of  the  hair  and  com- 
|)]exion  of  races  might  be  noted,  but  may  be  more  appropri- 
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ately  treiitc'd  in  another  chapter.  A  single  fact  will  Huffiee 
here  to  call  attention  to  the  subject. .  The  Celts  (or  Kelts), 
embracing  the  Irish,  Scottish  Highlaiiders,  Welsh,  etc.,  now 
in  the  main  a  dark-haired  race,  are  described  by  the  classical 
historians  as  having  fair  or  red  hair  and  blue  eyes.  This  vari- 
ation can  hardly  be  due  to  a  change  of  elitnate,  but  is  probably 
the  result  of  changed  modes  of  life  and  diet.  As  a  related  cir- 
cnmstance,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  peojyle  of  cities  are  darker- 
haired  than  those  of  the  same  race  and  nation  bi  the  ruml 
districts,  who  live  more  in  the  open  air. 

liEMARKABLB   LENGTH    OF    HAIR. 

In  woman,  the  hair  has  been  known  long  enough  to  fall  to 
the  feet,  and  bo  abundant  as,  when  shaken  loose,  to  conceal 
the  whole  person.  Byron,  describing  one  of  his  hero'mes, 
aays: 

Her  clnBteriag  hair,  whoso  longer  locks  vrnro  rolled 
In  braids  behind,  and,  though  lier  stature  were 
Even  the  highest  for  the  female  mold, 
They  nearly  reached  the  heel. 

Boadicea,  Queen 
of  Iceni,  is  described 
by  IMo  with  '*very 
long  hair,  flowing 
over  her  shoulders, 
and  reaching  below 
the  middle  of  her 
back.« 

MODES    OE    WEABnrO 
THE    HAIR. 

The  ancient  Jews 
wore  their  hair  long,  j,  \ 

just  as  it  grew,  with  \^  k  ^  IfT'^ltl^iP'M^  // 
llie  exception  of  the  \  vM  I  /  IT/^  ' '  i 
priests,  who  had  ''«•  ^-*'  »"««  <»™" 

theirs  cut  evory  fortnight  while  waiting  in  the  temple.  The 
Nazarites  were  forbidden  to  touch  their  heads  with  a  rasor. 
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BaldnePB  was  particularly  deprecated.  Among  tho  later  Jews, 
the  men  (except  die  Nazarites)  wore  their  hair  short  ;  but  the 
women  gloried  in  their  Itucunant  dark  tresses,  adorning  them 
with  onxameutH  of  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones. 

The  ancient  Greeks  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  to  a  great 
length,  and  were  very  proud  of  this  attribute  of  beauty.  The 
men  of  Egypt  wore  their  hair  short,  as  did  the  Romans  and 
the  later  Greeks. 

The  Roman  ladies  delighted  to  pile  their  hair  tower-like 
upon  the  top  of  their  heads,  while  lh<"y  had  several  rows  of 
curls  arranged  formally  around  their  sides,  and  sometimea 
pendent  curls  in  addition. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  sometimea  wore  false  hair, 
Tlie  hair  trade  was  a  flourishing  one  among  the  Romans,  who 
esteemed  particularly  the  blonde  hair  of  Germany. 

Among  the  northern  nations — the  Danes,  the  (iauls  ( Gallia 
Cotnatay  the  long-haired  Gauls,  as  the  Romans  called  them), 

the  AnglcvSaxons,  and  the 
ancient  British,  long  and 
flowing  hair  was  held  in  high 
estimation^  and  cutting  it  off 
was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  various  offenses,  Wlien 
Julias  Caesar  vanquished  the 
Gauls,  lie  made  them  cut  off" 
their  hair,  in  token  of  sub, 
mission,  a  cmjiped  head  be- 
ing in  ancient  times  a  badge 
of  slavery. 

In  France,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours,  it  was 
long  the  jieculiar  privilege 
of  royal  blood  to  wear  long 
Fif  880.-MM,  MowATT  Bmnn.  flowing  locks,  while  for  all 
other  persons  there  were  gradations  in  the  length  and  peculiar 
cut,  down  to  the  close-cropped  slave.  When  a  prince  waa 
excluded  from  the  right  of  succession,  his  hair  was  shorn,  to 
denote  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  subject 
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From  the  time  of  Clovia  the  French  nobility  wore  thtnr  hair 
short ;  but  as  they  grew  less  martial  thi'y  allowed  it  lu  grow 
longer.  Long  hair  was  the  prevailing  fashion  at  the  court  of 
Francis  L,  when  that  monarch,  proud  of  the  wound  in  his 
head,  appeared  with  short  hair,  and  thereupon  the  style 
became  guueral. 

Long  hair  again  came  into  vogue  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL, 
and  as  curling  was  found  inconvenient,  wigs  became  fashion 
able.  Then  followed  the  reign  of  hair-powder,  periwigs,  and 
perukes  of  enoniioua  dimensions,  which,  with  many  other 
things  less  preposterous,  were  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  the 
great  French  Revolution. 


THK    CHURCH    ON    LONG    HAIR. 

On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  apostles  and  fathers 
of  the  Church  launched  severe  invectives  against  the  vanity 

and  (T-xiravagance  dis- 
played in  dressing  the 
hair,  upon  which  all 
the  resottrces  of  inge- 
nuity and  art  were 
exhausted  to  set  it  off 
to  advantage  and  load 
il  with  the  most  daz- 
zling hnery.  The 
mimic  skill  of  the 
ftiteur  was  frequent- 
ly called  into  requisi- 
tion to  represent 
fanciful  devices,  such 
as  diadems,,  harps, 
wreaths,  emblems  of 
pxiblic  temples  and 
oonquered  cities,  or  to  plait  it  into  an  incredible  number  of 
tresses,  which  were  often  lengthened  by  ribbons,  ho  as  to 
touch  the  feet,  and  loaded  with  pearls  and  clasps  of  gohl 

St.  Paul  denounced   the  wearing  of  long  hair  by  men. 
•*Doth  not  even  nature  itself,"  he  says,  "teach  you  thut,  il'  a 
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man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shamo  unto  him  ?**  But  long  hair 
was  worn  at  a  later  day,  eveu  by  the  priests ;  aud  Pope 
Aniceturi  is  said  to  have  betn  the  first  who  forbade  it.  St. 
Wulstan  <lcclaimc'd  with  great  vehemeuce  against  luxury  of 
all  kindii,  and  especially  against  long  hair,  as  the  most  uni- 
versal an<l  most  criminaL  Afterward,  Anselm,  bisliop  of 
Canterbury,  went  bo  I'ar  as  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  all  masculine  members  of  the  Church  who 
wore  long  hair;  and  Serlo,  a  Norman  bishop,  acquired  great 
honor  by  a  sermon  he  preached  before  Ht-nry  L,  in  1104, 
against  long  hair,  by  wliieh  the  king  and  his  courtiers  were 
so  «ieeply  aftected  tliat  they  consented  to  resign  their  flowing 
ringlets,  of  wliich  they  Imd  been  so  proud.  It  is  added  that 
the  worthy  prelute  did  not  give  them  time  to  change  their 
minds,  but,  producing  a  pair  of  f^hearw  from  his  sleeve,  pro- 
ceeded himuelf  to  perform  the 
office  of  a  barber  , 


ABSITRDITIKS  OF  THE  FKMAI.K 
COIFFITKB. 

The  varieties  in  the  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair  which 
have  been  in  vogue  among 
women,  in  various  ages  aud 
countries  {the  effect  of  large 
Approbativeness),  are  almost 
innumerable.  Some  of  them 
have  been  very  beautiful, 
while  others  have  outraged 
not  only  nature,  but  every 
principle  of  true  art.  The 
most  complicated,  as  well  as 
the  most  absurd  style,  per- 
haps, that  ever  prevailed,  was  that  which  reached  its  culmina- 
tioM  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  basis 
consisted  of  complicated  8caffoJ<lings  of  iron  or  silver  wires, 
dressed  to  represent  castles,  pyramids,  ships,  turban-like  can- 
opies, zodiacs,  pickets,  butterflies,  birds,  shells,  leaves,  flowers, 
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head  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  wad  a  half,  thus  forming 
a  prodigious  and  very  ugly  kind  of  a  peruke,  of  which  our  cut 
(fig.  38.1)  will  give  a  better  idea  thun  any  description. 

The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  furnish  a  similar  example  of 
the  practical  jokes  which  Nature  sometimes  perpetrates  in  her 
more  playful  moods.  Forest  says,  "They  wear  their  frizzled 
hair  so  much  bushed  out  around  their  heads  that  its  circum- 
ference measures  about  three  feet,  and  when  least,  two  feet 
and  a  half'  Our  portrait  (fig.  384)  shows  the  style  of  this 
natural  coiffure. 

The  Papuans  seem  to  be  a  mixed  breed,  formed  by  a 
cross  between  the  Malays  and  the  Negroes,  though  ethnolo- 
gists have  not  been  able  to  trace  their  origin  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. 

CirmSO   THK    HAIB. 

A  man  fifty  years  old,  who  has  cut  his  hair  regularly,  will 
have  thus  removed  from  his  head  over  thirteen  feet,  or  twice 
his  own  lengtli.  Of  the  beard,  twenty-five  years'  shaving 
takes  ofiT  eight  /eel.     This  cutting  and  shaving  is  attended 

with  a  great  increase  of  the 
sccrelion  of  the  juices  which 
nourish  the  hair,  a  part  of 
w  hich  is  lost  by  evaporation 
from  the  stumps  of  the  hairs. 
B  i  c  h  a  t ,  the  celebrated 
French  physiologist,  attri- 
butes the  superior  strength 
of  the  ancients  lo  the  custom 
of  wearing  the  beard. 

WlGfl, 

The  oldest  wigs  in  exist- 
ence are  among  the  Egyp- 
"=4^  tian  antiquities  in  the  Britiah 
Fig.tt^-i>.Foa  Museum.      Astyages,    king 

of  the  Medea,  according  to 
Xenophon,  wore  a  wig ;  and  allusions  to  wigs  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  Livy,  Ovid,  Plutarch,  and  Suetoniua. 
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«Brij  dsys  of  the  Christian  Charch,  the  fathers,  and 

^Tfeftttllian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Ambrose, 

agun^c  the  use  of  wigs,  condemning  thera  in  very 

ma,  but  in  vain ;    and  not  very  long  after,  even 

began  to  cover  their  beads  with  perukes. 

^1^  ivign  of  Louis  XIIL  of  France,  as  already  incident- 
al^ ivmrked,  the  use  of  witjs  became  general  lu  the  latter 
|Brt  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  wear  one's  own  hair,  or  to 
WV  oalj  a  small  wig,  was  almost  an  oflense  against  good 
■Mmlsw  TTie  dimensions  of  the  wig  h.id  been  increasing  from 
tftebcgxaning  of  tliis  reign,  till  at  length  they  extended  half 
imf  down  the  bark,  while  the  curls  on  the  sides  fell  equally 
tkw  upon  the  breast-  They  were  generally  made  of  silk, 
ifcnngh  A  few  of  the  more  costly  were  mside  of  hair.  From 
Wkttocv  tbe  fashion  pervaded  all  Europe.  Their  appearance 
^ftiailaur  t4>  us  in  the  )>ort  raits  of  Addison,  Steele,  De  Foe 
ijff^  3S5)«  Bolingbrokc,  Chesterfield,  and  other  noted  men  of 
IMI^M*.  Powdering  the  wig  did  not  came  fully  into  fashion 
lAI  ll^  time  of  Louis  XV. 

TW  birp?,  white,  full-bottomed  wig  is  still  absurdly  retained 
bt  Uk*  English  courts,  as  a  symbol  of  the  age  and  dignity 
tttten^  tbovld  characterize  the  judiciary. 

*S^  tuga  wig  was  considerably  worn  in  the  American 
t||iybiyM|,vlMre  hair  powder  was  also  in  vogue;  but  both  very 
ffmtfnify  vetd  wisely  disappeared  after  the  Revolution.  Wigs 
A(¥  ttuHr  9cUlom  used  except  to  conceal  baldness,  and  for  this 
irinnrtt  Ifewy  i^re  made  in  so  close  Imitation  of  nature  as  to 

QUALITY    OF  THE   HAIB. 

Vjk  in  x\\  animals,  so  in  all  men — and  women,  too — the 
^  .1  ,  -^  tt  c  hair  changes  with  the  con<lition  of  the  body. 
'\ '  iological  significance  in  the  phrase,"  fat  and 

^^^j^  ti  1^  II  ail  animal  or  a  person  is  in  a  high  state  of 
^l^lil^  wKiN*  (ftll  ihc  vital  functions  are  in  good  working  oixler 
^  >%v  fiiul  the  liair,  be  iis  color  what  it  may,  bright, 

l*l^««wwtnt  to  the  touch  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
ttarased,  the  blood  impure,  or  the  system  fevensh, 
dry,  harsh,  and  coarse,  and  the  head  covered 
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with  dandrufE     With  returning  health  the  hair  resumes  its 
original  quality  and  condltiou. 

Tliese  changes  are  perhaps  more  notieeable,  or,  at  any  rate, 
more  noticed,  in  our  domestic  animals  than  in  man.  When 
the  horse,  for  instance,  is  well  fed  and  well  groomed,  we  ob- 
serve that  his  hair  is  fine,  sleek,  and  glossy ;  but  let  the  same 
animal  be  half  starved  and  otherwise  neglected,  and  "his  hair 
will  soon  show  it,"  by  becoming  rough,  shaggy,  and  coarse, 
anil  |>erhaps  filled  with  parasites,*  But  while  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  body  is  favorable  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  the 
hair,  it  is  not  always  destroyed,  or  its  growth  sensibly  checked, 
by  diseased  bodily  conditions,  though  its  quality  may  change. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  some  diseases,  Uke  a  fever,  for  in- 
stance, affect  the  special  fluids  which  nourish  the  hair,  while 
others  do  not,  at  least  in  the  same  degree. 


8BAT  HAIR. 

The  change  of  the  hair  which  we  are  wont  to  call  "  turning 
gray"  is  probably,  when  it  does  not  come  prematurely,  as 
natural  as  any  of  the  changes  effected  by  age,  and  is  neither 
to  be  avoided  nor  regretted.  In  some  the  change  takes  place 
much  earlier  than  iu  others,  and  is  often  hastened  by  disease 
and  by  mental  and  moral  causes ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  comes 
to  all,  to  the  healthy  as  well  an  to  tiie  diseased.  Grayness  ia 
not  a  diseased  condition  of  the  hair,  for  it  continues  to  grow 
as  luxuriantly,  and  to  be  as  moist,  sleek,  and  glossy  aiter  the 
chlknge  as  before;  in  fact,  it  often  grows  thicker  and  stronger. 

Tlie  term  gi'ay  hair  is  not  strictly  prof>er,  since  the  grayness 
comes  from  the  mixture  of  the  white  or  colorless  hairs  with 
those  of  the  original  color.  In  general,  the  individual  hair 
which  we  call  gray  is  wholly  colorless. 

Physiologists  know  little  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
bleaching  of  the  hairs.  They  can  only  say  that  the  supply  of 
coloring  matter  seems,  from  some  unknown  cause,  to  fail  It 
18  observed  that  dark  hair  sooner  turns  white  than  light, 

•  The  best  remedy  for  paroHitical  InRecis.  whether  on  plants,  animals, 
or  man,  is  to  keep  ibe  ploat,  animal,  or  irnui  well  fed,  oad  ia  a  Mgh  state 
of  health. 
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daubtless  from  the  greater  demand  which  it  makes  upon  the 
coloring  fluid,  and  which  sooner  exhausts  the  supply. 

The  huir  Boract imes  turns  suddenly  gray.  Bichat  has  noted 
five  or  six  casesi,  coming  under  his  own  observation,  in  which 
this  took  place  in  leas  than  eight  days,  and  one  in  which  the 
change  was  effected  in  a  single  night.  The  cause  in  these 
oaaee  was  a  violent  mental  shock. 

BALOITKSS. 

Baldness  is  not,  like  grayness,  the  natural  result  of  age.  It 
is  always  an  uiuiatural,  and  therefore  a  diseased  condition, 
though  it  by  no  nit-ans  implies  general  derangement  in  all 
cases.  It  h  believed  by  some  to  indicate  power  and  activity 
of  mind;  and  this  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  as  undue  men- 
tal exertion,  by  producing  a  febrile  condition  of  the  head, 
aflectfl  the  hair  in  the  same  way  that  a  fever  does,  though  not 
in  the  same  degree.  But  we  believe  that  baldness,  oftener 
than  anything  else,  indicates  the  wearing  of  our  modem 
water-proof  and  air-tight  Imta,  which  keeps  that  portion  of 
the  head  whirli  they  cover  constantly  healed  and  unvenlilated. 
In  eorroboratiou  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
hair  is  generally  thick  and  healthy  below  the  point  covered  by 
the  lial,  and  that  women,  who  iise  no  air-tight  covering  for 
the  head,  are  seldom  bald. 

The  ancients  held  baldness  to  constitute  ugliness,  and  it  was 
a8804?i.it('d  in  their  minds  with  a  licentious  life.  We  are  told 
that  of  all  the  honors  conferred  on  Ciesar,  there  was  none  that 
he  accepted  more  gratefully  than  the  right  to  wear  the  laurel 
crown,  which  served  to  conceal  his  baldness. 


PHTSIOONOMICAL  INDICATIONS. 

Hair  parting  naturally  in  the  middle  and  falling  over  the 
temples,  as  it  generally  does  in  women  and  sometimes  in  men, 
indicates  the  feminine  element,  and  in  man  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  soul — genius  of  a  certain  kind,  which  implies  the 
feding  of  the  woman  combined  with  the  thought  of  the  maa 
It  ia  a  very  common  characteristic  among  poets  and  artists,  as 
seen  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Dante, 
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Raphael,  Titian,  Handel,  Mozart,    Tasso,   Chaucer,   Burnn, 
Keafs,  IIutTman,  Lonj^fellow,*  and  many  others.     In  pictures 
of  Christ,  and  in  other  exalted,  highly  refined,  and  beautilxd 
characters,  this  pecu- 
liarity is  always  intro  ^.  ^  ^^ 
duced  by  the  artist.                     "^                    •       ^^."!^V 

Sometimes  the  hair, 
on  rising  from  its 
bulbs,  turns  in  irregu- 
lar rings  on  the  fore- 
head, giving  an  open 
air  to  the  physiogno- 
my. This  indicates 
good-nature  as  well  as 
exuberant  vitality. 
Crinkled,  wavy,  and 
oloee-cnrling  hair  and 

beard  indicate  vivaei-  ^ ^J'^/r  -  '^L- 

ty  and  excitability,  if 
not  brilliancy. 

Regular  curls  syni-  *"*■  "*' 

bolize  Ideality,  and  when  only  part  of  the  hair  I.h  woni  in  curl, 
are  instinctively  du^posed  over  the  origan  of  that  faculty. 

Straight  hair  may  be  said  tu  inflicate,  in  cultivated  persons, 
evenness  of  character  and  a  straightforward  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  a  clear  head  and  go<jd  natural  talents. 

HAIK,    WOOL,    FrR. 

Coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  hair  indicates  corresponding 
qualities  in  the  skin,  the  muscles,  the  bones,  and  the  character. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  lower  aTiimats.  The  hog,  the  dog, 
the  ox,  etc,  have  coarse  hair  and  a  coarse,  thick  skin,  while 
both  are  fine  in  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  fox,  etc. 

In  this  matter,  climate  and  situation  have  much  influence, 
the  wanner  the  cUmale  the  coarser  being  the  hair  or  fur. 


-KlATS. 


*  In  some  cases  this  peculiaritj  is  apparent  only  in  portraits  talLen  !a 
joratli  or  early  manbood. 
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The  darker  the  hair,  the  more  robust  the  body,  as  a  general 
rule,  and  the  coarser  the  skin  and  tissnea  of  the  body ;  but 
Bometinit'H  the  hair  and  skin  are  at  the  same  time  dark  and 
fine.  The  reluticin  between  colur  and  Btreiigth  or  hardinesH  is 
well  understood  iu  its  applicatiuu  to  the  lower  animals.  Dark 
horses  are  well  known  to  have  belter  constitutions  than  wliite 
and  gray  ones ;  and  wi  far  is  this  distinction  carried,  tliat  even 
white  feet  are  considered  obji'rtionable,  as  the  following  lines, 
oiieu  repeated  among  horsemen,  imply.     If  the  horse  has 

"  One  white  foot,  buy  him  ; 
Two  white  feet,  try  him ; 
Three  white  feet,  deny  him  ; 
Four  white  feet  and  a  white  nose, 
Take  off  his  hide  and  give  bim^  to  the  orowB." 

The  dark-haired  races  are  phyeically  the  Btrongest,  but  leas 
endowed  intellectually  than  the  fair-bairetL  The  first  are 
more  inclined  to  manual  labor  and  active  exercise,  and  the  last 
to  menial  exertion.  The  dark  races  are  workers,  the  light 
races  thinkers,  poets,  artists,  etc. 

Black  hiiir  indicates  strength  and  a  predominance  of  the 
bilious  temperament,  as  in  the  Spaniard,  the  Malay,  the  Mexi- 
can, the  Indian,  and  the  Negro. 

Red  hair  is  n  sign  of  ardor,  passion,  mtensity  of  feeling,  and 
purity  of  character,  and  goes  with  the  sanguine  temperament, 
as  in  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  Swede,  the  Dane,  etc. 

Auburn  hair  is  found  most  frequently  in  connection  with 
the  lymphatic  temperametit,  and  indicates  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  taste,  ami  if  the  mind  be  cultivated,  tine  moral  and 
intellectual  powers.  It  is  common  among  the  Grerraana,  the 
Danes,  and  Anglo-iSaxona 

Dark-brown  hair  combines  the  Rtrength  of  the  black  with 
the  exquisite  susceptibilities  of  the  light  hair,  and  is  perhaps, 
all  thiiigs  considered,  the  most  desirable. 

POUnCiX  SIGKI7IGAI7CB    OF   LONG   HitlK. 

The  manner  of  wearing  and  dressing  the  hair,  when  not 
controlled  by  fashion,  is  indicative  of  character.  Wearing  the 
hair  long  by  men,  in  a  country  and  age  in  which  custom  con- 
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demns  it,  indicates  a  protest  against  the  established  order  of 
things,  and  is  the  badge  of  eccentricity,  "  come-outerism,"  and 
rcvolotioa,  if  not  of  vanity  and  spiritual  pride.  Long-haired 
mun  are  generally  hostile  to  both  church  and  state.  So  well 
is  this  understood 
in  Austria,  that 
wearing  long  hair 
is  made  v  political 
offense.  In  the 
South  and  South- 
west of  our  own 
c«mutry,  it  is  one 
of  the  well-known 
signs  of  rebel  pro- 
clivities. 


THE    BEARD. 

"Thou  Shalt 
not  mar  the  cor- 
ners  of  thy 
beard ;"  the  ooni- 
Tuand  of  Mose«  to 
the  children  of 
Israel,  recorded 
in  I^eviticus  xix. 
27,  is  the  iirst 
mention  of  the 
beard  that  learn- 
ed tnen  have  hvvn 
able  to  fiufL  It 
indicjites  the  ear- 
ly cultivation  of 
the  beard  among 
the  Eastern  na- 
^tions,  by  whom  it  always  has  been  and  still  is  held  in  the 
greatest  respect.  We  read  in  the  Chronicles  that  the  ambas- 
sadors of  David,  having  been  shaved  by  order  of  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  the  royal  prophet  sent  them  to  Jericho  to 
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likmr  disaster  and  wait   until   their   beards   shoald 

from  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  prove  that  the 
laaa*  inhabfting  those  cities  wore  their  beards ;  but  in  EgTpt, 
J'HiF*'g  from  ancient  pictures,  shaving  was  common  among 
kmipb  aad  other  dignitaries,  and  a  smooth  face  was  probably 
^■Mtkof  nuik. 

THE   MODKRN    ORIENTALS. 

^1T****^  the  modem  nations  of  the  East,  tho  practice  of  wear- 
'  eard  generally  prevails.  Tlie  Turks  permit  the  beard 
a  full  luxuriance;  but  the  slaves  in  the  seraglio  are 
«Ji»viHl.  to  show  their  inferiority  to  their  bearded  masters.  It 
i*  iviwidered  an  infamy  by  tho  Turks  to  have  the  beard  cut, 
uiKl«KU'h  is  the  affection  cherislied  for  it,  that  wives  in  kissing 
tb«tr  husbands  put  their  lips  to  the  beard.  The  Pei-sians  give 
!'n>t»  iH.x'po  to  the  muslut-hf,  but  cut  and  trim  the  beard  on  the 
liMa  ttd  ca|»rice  or  fashion  may  dictate.  The  Orientals  are 
MM*i*l«  to  conceive  a  great  man  without  a  beard,  and  the 
jLTMliTl  atjitonishment  of  the  Egyptians  on  seeing  Napoleon 
-«M  tu  Snd  him  beardless.  The  Chinese,  who  are  almost  des- 
uktH0  of  tb«  beard  by  nature,  occabionally  wear  an  artificial 
■Jlrtiima 

GRKSK    AND    ROMAN    HEARDS. 

•V'v-MtA  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greeks 

ixls.  but  during  the  wars  ol  that  bellicose  monarch 

1^1^  vd  shaving,  foi  the  military  puq>ose  of  depnv- 

^^  lilies  of  a  convenient  a[>pendage  to  lay  hold  of  in 

lliv  philo80[)hers,  however,  wore  their  beards,  and 

accu9tome<l  to  ask  the  smooth-faced  Greeks  if 

i  oi  their  manhood. 

is  wore  the  beard  till  the  year  454  B.C.,  Scipio 

.  iig  the  first  of  the  Romans — so  Pliny  says — who 

»ily  to  the  razor,     The  philosophers,  though,  as 

^HiM  i^  Oi«eks,  wore  the  beard,  considering  it  a  symbol  of 


LONG   BKAKDS. 

is  or  Longobarda  (long-bearded)  derived  their 
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name  from  the  practice  of  going  unshave*!.  King  Robert  of 
France  was  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  one  of  the  long- 
est and  whitest  beards  of  his  day ;  but  of  long  beardH,  the 
most  won<ierfuI  was  that  of  a  German  artist  of  the  name  of 
John  Mayo,  who  was  calk'd  John  the  Berinied  in  consfquenre. 
Its  length  was  so  gn-ai  that  il  rt-avlu'd  the  ground  when  he 
stood  up,  and  he  was  acfustumed  to  luck  it  into  his  girdle. 
Some  of  the  portraits  of  the  popes  and  bishops  of  the  early 
Church  furnish  examples  of  inagniticent  long  beards. 
« 

THE  CHCRCH  ON  THK  REARD. 

Leo  m.  was  the  first  to  present  to  astonished  Christendom 
the  spectat'le  of  a  shaved  pope.  Thirty  years  later,  Gregory 
rV.  fulminated  a  bull  enjoining  penalties  upon  every  bearded 
priest.  A  writer  of  the  seventh  century  eomphxins  that  the 
morals  of  the  clergy  wore  so  bad  tliat  they  could  be  distin- 
guished frfim  the  laity  only  by  their  lack  of  beards^  their 
actions  manifesting  no  superior  sanctity. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  proscription  which  had  laid  bare 
the  chins  of  the  clergy  was  extended  to  the  laity,  (iodefroi, 
bishop  of  Amiens,  refused  the  otferings  of  any  one  who  wore 
a  beard.  A  preacher  directed  his  eloquence  against  the  hir- 
sute King  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  the  obedient  monarch 
gave  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  barber.  The  proud  Ined- 
erick  I.,  called  Barbarossa,  proved  equally  tractable.  The 
reluctant  kings  of  France  were  at  first  shaved  by  the  bishops. 
This  reign  of  terror  did  not  last  long.  Beards  again  asserted 
their  privileges,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Pope  Ilnnorius 
ni,,  in  order  to  hide  a  disfigured  Up,  attowed  his  beard  to 
grow  and  inaugiirated  anew  tlie  fashion.  In  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  wear  their  beards  was 
agaiu  called  in  quef^tlon,  and  in  l.'jCl  the  College  of  Sorbonne 
decided  that  a  beard  was  "  contrary  to  sacerdotal  raodes-ty." 


BOW    DVPRAT   LOST    Illfi    BlSlIOPRir. 

It  is  related  that  Guillaume  Duprat,  reluming  from  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  his  hishopnc  of  Clermont  with  a  beard  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  venerable  Priam,  reaching  down 
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even  to  liis  girdle,  waa  met  at  the  door  of  the  church  by  the 
dean  of  the  chapter  adequately  supported  and  brandishing  a 
large  pair  of  Reissf>rs.  There  was  but  one  alternative,  and 
Dtiprat  threw  off  his  surplii-e  and  departed,  declaring  that  he 
would  save  hia  beard  though  he  should  lose  his  bishopric. 


A    MODERN    BULL   AGA1K8T  THB   BKARD. 


Tlie  Rf 


Cutholic  clerg> 


B:i 


rhom  the 


vuna — amonj^ 

movement  of  growing  a  full  beard,  as  was  usual  in  former 
ceutunes,  has  lately  begun  to  spreac^ — have,  through  the 
Roman  Nuncio  in  Munich,  received  the  following  intimation 
from  Rome: 

**  It  has  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Pope  that  there  are  clergy- 
men in  some  of  the  dioceses  of  Bavaria  who,  led  by  the  spirit 
of  innovatiitii,  or  rather  thoughtlesHness,  wish  to  introduce 
again  the  aritiquatt'd  custom  of  growing  the  beard^  and  who, 
by  their  exam|ilo,  wish  to  induce  others  to  do  likewise. 
Whatever  might  be  said  with  respect  to  former  centuries,  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  the  modem  Church  discipline  dis- 
approves of  iliis  custom;  and  if  such  an  innovation  were  to  be 
allowed,  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  of 
the  Church.  The  latter,  however,  is  all  the  more  unwilling 
to  permit  the  same  innovation,  as  in  these  sad  times  but  too 
many  were  led  astray  by  new  things,  as  one  innovation  brought 
on  another  very  easily.  Tlie  authorities  of  the  dioceses  are 
commanded  not  only  to  see  that  these  beards  are  forthwith 
removed,  but  also  that  the  unity  of  rule  and  the  complete 
identity  within  the  Roman  Church  with  respect  to  dress  and 
shaving  are  not  broken  again." 

BEARDS    CXASSiriKD. 

The  golden  age  of  the  beard  in  France  was  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  when  its  various  styles  were  distbguished  as 

The  Pointed  Beard  ;  The  Auretjle  Beard  ; 

The  Square  Beard  ;  The  Fan-Shaped  Benrd ; 

The  Bound  Board  :  The  Swallow-Toiled  Beard  ;  and 

The  Artichoke  Leaf  Beard. 

The  dignity  of  the  beard  in  England  at  this  period  may  b« 
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inferred  from  an  incident  connected  with  the  execution  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  As  that  groat  man  was  about  being  be- 
headed^ perceiving  that  his  beard  was  bo  placed  that  it  would 
be  injured  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  he  drew  it  aside,  say- 
ing, "My  beard  has  not  been  guilty  of  treason;  it  woidd  be 
ftn  injustice  to  punish  it." 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  beard  was  worn 
generally  by  those  of  higher  rank,  and  was  trimmed  iu  a  style 
distinctive  more  or  loss  of  each  class.  The  bishop  had  his 
beard  cut  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  we  find  its  form  still  pre- 
Berved  in  the  bands  of  lawn  now  woni  by  the  modern  ecclesi- 
astic. The  soldier  and  the  judge,  too,  had  each  his  particular 
fiubion  of  wearing  the  beard.     As  a  poet  of  the  day  says  ; 

Tbe  barbers  thua  (like  tailoTB)  Btill  miut  be 
Aoqaainted  with  each  cut's  vuxiety. 

PETER  THK  GRKAT, 

on  returning  from  his  European  toiir  with  a  passion  forreforma 
of  all  kinds,  commenced  the  compulsory  civilization  of  his  peo- 
ple by  cutting  off  their  beards.  They  straggled  hard  against 
the  innovation,  but  the  tinal  result  was  that  shaving  becan>e 
nniversal.  It  had  previously  become  so  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe  except  the  Russian  Empire  and  Turkey.* 

THB   BSARDS    OF   TO-DAT. 

The  return  to  the  custom  of  wearing  the  beard  is  within 
the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers.  The  movement  was  in- 
augurated in  France,  where  most  other  fashions  originate,  and 
fiir  a  while  a  beard  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Frenchman. 
England,  ever  tenacious  of  her  old  ways,  w.aft  the  la,st  country 
to  reinstate  the  beard.  When  the  full  beard  is  worn,  it  is  now 
ge^ferally  trimmed  more  or  less  closely  with  the  scissors ;  but 
we  occasionally  see  specimens  of  the  long  flowing  beard  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  Grand  Turk  or  one  of  the  Hebreir 
patriarchs.     (F'ig.  387.) 
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ETHNOLOGY   OK  THE   BKARD. 

The  Mongolian,  Malayan,  and  aboriginal  American  races 
have  but  little  beard ;  the  Caucasiaus  are  a  well-bearded  peo- 
ple, their  sub-races  dift'ering  considerably,  however,  in  thia 
particular,  the  Teutons,  for  instance  being  more  heavily  bearded 
than  the  Slavonians;  the  negroes  have  in  general  a  tolarably 
heavy  beard,  crisp  or  woolly  like  the  hair  of  their  heada 

irSKS   OF  TIfE   BEARD. 

Except  that  it  is  an  ornament  and  a  sign  of  mascnlinity, 

physiologists  teach  ub  little  in  rt-spect  to  the  uses  of  the  beard. 
In  certain  empjloyments,  however,  as  ibat  of  the  machinist  or 
of  the  etone-cutter,  where  an  irritating  dust  and  small  particleB 
of  hard  materials  are  in  danger  of  being  inhaled  by  the  limgs, 
the  wearing  of  the  l)eard  is  found  to  be  an  important  safe- 
guard. It  is  believed  to  be  also  in  some  way  conducive  to 
health  in  other  respects.  We  can  not  doubt  but  that  this  ia 
BO,  because  it  is  simply  allowing  Nature  to  have  her  owti  way, 
which  i«  always  the  best  way. 

PHTSIOCVOMTCALLY, 

the  beard  indicates  the  masculine  element  or  the  virile  forces 
of  otir  nature.  Men  in  whom  it  is  deficient  are  generally  found 
to  resemble  their  mothers,  and  to  manifest  more  or  less  strongly 
certain  feminine  traits  of  character,  though  they  are  not  neces* 
sarily  in  any  degree  what  is  properly  called  effeminate  or 
womanish.  Women  with  beards,  on  the  contrary,  have  cer- 
tain masculine  traits,  and  resemble  their  fathers. 


BfiAKI>EI>   WOUtKy. 

According  to  the  old  books,  Jupiter  denied  the  crowning 
grace  of  the  beanl  to  women  lest,  possessing  all  charms,  she 
should  draw  to  herself  the  adoration  due  to  the  gods  alone. 
According  to  a  later  but  le^s  gallant  authority,  it  was  with- 
held in  consequence  of  the  danger  she  would  be  in  in  shaving, 
when  shaving  should  be  in  fashion,  she  not  being  .able  to  keep 
herself  etill  long  enough  to  undergo  the  process.  We  have, 
however,  several  examples  in  history  of  bearded  women,  and 
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eh  ftcMM  nahirai  have  frequently  been  exhibited  in  onr  pub- 
fie  uweums  and  flhow  places. 

Hippocrates  mentions  Phetuna,  a  woman  wboee  beard  took 
to  growing  during  the 
ahaence  of  her  husband 
in  exile.  A  Swedish 
grenadier  taken  pria- 
oner  by  the  Russians 
in  1724,  in  llie  war 
with  Charles  XIL, 
turned  out  to  be  a  wo- 
man with  u  beard  a 
foot  .ind  a  half  long. 
She  was  presented  to 
the  Czar,  Peter  the 
Great.  Margaret , 
Duchess  of  Parma  and 
regent  of  the  Low 
Countries  under  Philip 
IL,  was  accustomed  to 
wear  a  long  mustache 
o  n  h  e  r  u  p  p  e  r  I  i  p .  ^'«  ^'"'^  ^'""'^'^  ^ "*''''■ 

Travelers  toll  us  of  a  race  in  Ethiopia,  the  women  of  wliich  do 
not  differ  at  all  from  the  men  in  regard  to  the  hair  on  the  face; 
but  this  «?«  will  not  claim  as  an  absolute  fact. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  Madame  Josephine 
ClofuUia,  exhibited  in  tliis  city  in  1853.  The  foregoing  wood- 
cut (fig.  388)  does  her  beard  no  more  than  justice.  From  a 
phrenological  charactor  of  this  remarkable  woman,  based  <m  a 
personal  examination,  and  published  in  the  PunENOLOoicAi, 
Jol'UNal  for  August,  1 85.3^  we  extract  the  closing  paragraph 
as  illustrative  of  the  physiognomical  signilicanoe  we  have 
attributed  to  the  beard, 

"Her  organization  indicates  a  predominance  of  the  mascu- 
line elements  of  mind.  This  she  inherits  from  her  maternal 
grandfather  (an  example  of  atavism),  whom  she  is  said  to  re- 
semble in  person  as  she  probably  does  in  her  mental  con- 
stitution." 


I^gj 


■WUk  lh»  hami  w«  d«iiMihJ, ««  promUt,  we  call,  dlimtlM,  tfarMleii,  eatrMt,  ■apf>ne«iib 

,  taiefTocaia.  Mimlra,  rMkoa,  co&feM,  reftpnt ;  exproM  fear,  exprttM  abmmtt, 

I  doabt ;  we  tsalniel,  command,  odIIa,  vnoourage,  swear,  leaUfy,  aoeuae,  eaadnna, 

aaq«it,lHKU.  dMpb^.,  deiy,  divlain,  (lB|.u<r,  applaud,  bleai,  abate,  ridlcnle,  r««Obeil«, 

.  exait,  r«^)«,  ({laddrii,  complain,  afflict.  dUcomfort,  dlaoourage,  aatoalah, 

^  iadicAl*  aileacv.  ami  w  bal  Dol,  •  tUi  a  Tarieij  and  mulUpUcatioa  that  keep  pa«* 

k**— UOKTAUIMB. 

**  And  hrr  while  and  dainty  toet, 
Braab  Ibe  daw  Uom  elover  tweet."— Aitos. 


E   all  realize   that  the  hand  is   a 
«  very  useful  member.      It   guides 


the  pen  of  the  writer,  the  pencil 
of  the  artist,  the  tool  of  the  me- 
chanic,   the    implement    of    the 
farmer.     It  feeds,  clothes,  and  it 
adorns   us.     It    is    the  brain's 
*•  chief  of  staff" — the  mind's  most 
useful  and  must  honored  servant. 
We  feel  what  a  terrible  thing  it 
is  to  lose  it,  as  so  many  of  our 
brave  soldiers  have  done,  in  battle. 
But  we  do  not  realize  what  a 
wonderful   piece  of  mechanism  it 
Htk^^HhaiM  «  •4kb      ig — how   beautifully   fonned,  how 
utlv  co-rolatetl  Miih  ovory  other  part  of  the  body  and 
Ll^brait^  ****^  ^^^'  expressive  of  character  and  feeling; 
H  In  in  order  that  we  m-ny  do  so  that  we  purpose  to 
gl  »oWC  length    u[Min    its   anatomy   and   physiology, 
I  ipeaking  *>^  ^'  ***  ***  more   strictly  physiognomical 
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BTBUCTUBE    OF   THE    HAND. 

There  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  hand  and  the 
foot;  but  thtTc  is  this  grand  cbaracteristic  which  diatiuguiahea 
it  from  the  lower  member — its 
first  digit  (or  thumb)  stands 
out  apart,  from  the  others,  and 
is  movable  independently  of 
them,  BO  as  to  be  more  or  less 
completely  opposed  to  them. 
Quadruped:',  then,  have  no 
hands.  In  the  monkey  tribe 
the  thumb  is  present,  and  is 
separate  and  movable  on  each 
of  the  fonr  limbs,  and  these  an- 
imals are  therefore  called  quad- 
rumanous  or  four-handed  (fig. 
390).  Man,  having  the  mova- 
ble thumb  on  each  of  the  two 
upper  Hmbj^  oidy,  is  himanous 
or  two-handed ;  and  this  pecu- 
liarity gives  a  name  to  the  class  in  which  naturalists  have 
placed  him  alone — the  bimanoua. 

The  hand  is  the  executive  and  essential  part  of  the  upper 
limb,  without  which  the  limb  would  be  almost  useless.  The 
whole,  therefore,  is  constructed  with  reference  to  its  connection 


/ 


Fig.  SM— Thi!  Ombd.la. 


^. 
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Fl(^  891.— IIakp  akt>  Fouaih.  Fig.  fl09 — Dixobam. 

with  the  hand,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  play  and 
strength.  Fig.  391  illustrates  the  bony  framework  of  the 
hand  and  arm  and  their  connections  with  each  other.    The 
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accompanying  diagram  (fig.  392)  ehown  how  the  bones  of  tho 
hand  are  arranged  in  three  divisions  Thus  the  upper  row  of 
carpal  or  wri»t  bones  (3,  4,  5)  consists  practically  of  three 
bones,  the  fourth  (ti)  being  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and 
rather  au  appendage  to  one  of  them  than  a  distinct  constituent 
of  the  wrist.  The  outer  of  these  earj>al  bones  (3)  bears  the 
thmnb  and  the  forefinger  (I  and  11),  and  constitutes  with  them 
the  outer  division  of  the  hand.  The  inner  one  (5)  bears  the 
ring  finger  and  tlie  little  finger  (IV  and  V),  and  constitutes 
the  iijiier  division  of  the  hand;  and  the  mid- 
dle one  (4)  bears  the  middle  finger  (Til),  and 
fonns  tho  middle  division  of  the  hand.  The 
diagram  shows,  too,  that  the  two  outer  bones 
(.S  and  4)  with  the  two  outer  divisions  of  the 
hand  are  connected  with  the  radius  (1),  while 
the  inner  bone  (5)  only  with  the  inner  division 
of  the  band  is  connected  with  the  ulfui  (2), 

MAXl  AL    MOVKMKNTS. 

The  hand  is  wondei-fully  mobile  and  flexi- 
ble. •  The  fingers  and  thumb  are  particularly 
vai-icd  aTid  firee  in  their  movements,  which 
take  place  with  singular  facility  and  rapidity* 
We  can  bend  tlicm  (juite  down  to  the  palm, 
and  can  turn  them  back  beyond  the  straight 
line;  we  can  separate  them  to  a  considerable 
4  extent,  and  we  can  bring  them  together  with 
snnie  force.     To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
ifioine  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  executing 
Fif.w«.-MFtotMo»  these  movements,  we  quote  from  an  excellent 
little  anatomical  treatise*  now  before  us,  the 
following  interesting  passages  with  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations : 

"The  wrist  and  hand  are  bent  forward  upon  the  forearm  by 
three  muscles  (a,  b,  c,  fig.  .393).  These  all  pass  downward 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  armbone.     ITie 


•  Tho  Human  Foot  and  the  Human  Hand,  by  Q*U  Homphrey,  M.D., 
F.R.8.,  C&mbridgu,  England,  1661. 
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outer  and  inner  ones  (a  and  o)  are  connected,  by  tendons, 
with  the  wrist-bonus;  and  the  tendon  uf  tlie  middle  one  (ii) 
runs  over  the  wrist  luid  becomes  spread  out  in  the  palm  like  a 
fan,  so  as  to  support  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  to  j)rotect  the 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  which  lie  beneath  it,  from  injurious 
pressure,  when  we  grasp  any  i^ubntatife  firmly  in  the  hand. 
The  fan-iike  expansion  of  this  tendon  in  the  palm  is  called  tho 
'  palmar  fascia,*  It  is  very 
strong,  and  is  connected  be- 
low with  the  ends  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  with 
the  sheaths  of  the  fincjers. 
The  bundle  of  muscles  near  p 
forms  what  is  called  the  'ball 
of  the  thumb,'  and  serves  to 
move  the  thumb  in  various 
directions. 

*'  Beneath  these  three  mus- 
cles which  ben<l  the  wrist  and 
strengthen  the  pahn,  lies  an- 
utlier  set  of  muselos  (.v,  ii,  Gg. 
394)  which  bend  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  They  pass  IWim 
the  brines  of  the  forearm,  and 
end  in  long  tendons  or  '  lead- 
ers' which  nm  over  the  wrist 
and  palm  and  along  the  fin- 
gers and  are  firmly  connected  P'b-  «»8.  —  MotetM 
•  1     I      T  ,     r  «   ,       ^^w  Tkhdohi  ok 

With  the  last  phalanges  of  the  b*ok  of   For«a.iui 

lingers.      I  Jtey  lie  close  to  the 
bones  in  their  whole  course,  and  are  held  in  their  places  by 
smewy  cross  bands  and  slieaths  wliich  are  seen  both  at  the 
wrist  and  in  the  fingers,  in  fig.  395. 

Fig.  395  represents  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  forearm. 
The  tendons  pass  from  them  and  run,  some  to  the  wrist,  and 
extend  or  bend  backwanl  (he  wrist  upon  the  foreann,  some 
to  the  thumb,  and  extend  (lie  several  joints  of  the  thumb; 
and  others  run  to  the  back  of  the  fingers.     These  leaders  lie 

13* 


Fig.   8M.  —  MrscLRa 

AMD  TientoHB  or 

Haxd. 
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nearer  to  the  skin  than  do  those  on  the  palmar  aspect ;  and 
most  of  those  which  ero  to  the  thuuiib  and  tingers  may  be  dis- 
tinguished ilirough  the  8kin.  The  short  muscles  (a,  a)  Kitu- 
ated  upon  and  between  the  metacarpal  bones  pass  from  them 
to  the  sides  of  the  fingers ;  some  of  these  serve  to  spread  the 
fingerH  out  from  one  anollier,  while  others  have  the  effect  of 
<ivtiM  iiig  lhi!in  liigt'tlier.  There  are  several  such  small  musclea 
on  both  Rurfai-es  of  the  hand,  but  1  must  not  detain  you  by  a 
description  of  tht-m  ;  and  there  are  other  little  muscles  passing 
from  the  flexor  tendons  to  the  phalanges,  which  have  been 
called  Jitlicini/le.%  fram  their  assistance  in  perfonning  the 
short,  quick  motions  of  the  tingers,  and  from  their  being,  ac- 
cordingly, c^'illed  into  action  in  playing  on  the  violin  and  other 
musical  instruments.*' 


WHT   THE   FINGERS   ARE    OF    T>rPPERENT   LENGTHS. 

"  Have  you  ever  M'ondercd  what  advantage  is  gained  by 
the  fingers  and  thumb  all  ditlering  from  one  another  in  length  ? 
or  don't  you  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  little  matters  of  this 
sort  ?  If  you  have,  I  would  ask  you  now  to  remark  that  there 
is,  in  the  several  fingers,  a  relation  bctwi-cn  their  shortness, 
their  [losition  near  tlie  edge  of  t!ie  hand,  and  the  amount  of 
mobility  of  their  metacarjial  bones  upon  the  wrist.  Thus  the 
finger  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hand  is  the  longest,  and 
its  metacarpal  is  the  most  fixed.  The  forefinger  is  not  quite  fio 
long;  and  its  metacarpal  is  rather  less  immovable.  The  ring 
finger  comes  next  in  shortness  and  in  the  mobility  of  its  meta- 
carpal. Then  the  little  finger;  and  the  thumb,  which  is  much 
shorter  than  any  other,  has  also  its  metacarpal  much  more 
movable,*' 

HOM'    WE    HOLD    A    BALL. 

"Observe,  further,  that,  when  the  fingers  and  thumb  are 
separated  from  otic  another,  and  then  bent,  the  middle  knuckle- 
bone remains  stiiiiouary,  but  the  others  are  advanced  a  little 
forward,  each  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  its  mobility  upon 
the  wrist,  and  to  the  shortness  of  the  finger,  Tlie  forefinger 
is,  by  this  means,  advanced  a  little,  the  ring  and  the  little 
fingers  more,  and  the  thumb  most  of  all     And  the  result  i^ 
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that  the  lips  of  the  Gn^ers  and  the  thumb  como  all  to  a  level, 
and  form  wiih  the  pahn  a  ^reat  hollow  in  whu'h  wo  can  grasp 
any  suljHtance,  a  cncket-ball,  for  instance  (fig.  389),  and  hold 
it  very  iirnily.  The  length  of  the  Beveral  fingers  and  the 
thumb  is,  therefore,  just  so  regulated,  in  relation  to  their  mo- 
bility upon  the  wrist,  as  to  give  us  this  power. 

'*  You  may  observe,  also,  that  when  the  fingers  and  the 
thumb  are  spread  out,  the  space  between  the  thumb  and  the 
forefinger  is  eonsiderably  greater  than  eitht^r  of  the  spacea 
between  the  other  fingers.  Then,  by  a  slight  movement,  the 
thumb  lakes  up  a  |)osition  in  front  of,  or  opposite  to,  the 
fingers ;  and  in  grasping  any  fjuhstance  it  has  to  antagonize 
the  pressure  exerted  by  all  the  fingere.  Hence  it  needs  to  be 
much  stronger  than  they  are,  and  to  be  wielded  by  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful  muscles.  The  forefinger  has 
the  greatest  range  of  independent  niovcnieTit,  Hence  it  is 
used  to  point  with,  and  is  called  the  '  Index*  or  *  Indicator* 
finger." 

THE    RING    FINGER. 

The  ring  finger  has  less  independent  movement  than  either 
of  the  others.  It  can  not  be  bent  or  stniiglitened  much  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  one  or  both  of  those  next  to  it. 
This  is  partly  because  the  extensor  tendon  is  connected,  by 
inean.s  of  a  band  of  fibers,  with  the  tendon  on  either  side. 
You  may  discern  these  connecting  bands  working  up  and 
down  under  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  hand  when  you  move 
the  fingei-s  to  and  fro.  They  are  represented  in  fig.  305.  The 
ring  finger  is  therefore  always  more  or  less  protected  by  the 
other  fingers;  and  it  owes  to  this  circumstance  a  comparative 
immunity  from  injury,  as  well,  probably,  as  the  privilege  of 
being  especially  selected  to  bear  the  ring  in  marriage.  The 
left  hand  is  chosen  for  a  similar  reason ;  a  ring  placed  upon  it 
being  less  likely  to  be  damaged  than  it  would  be  upon  the 
right  hand. 

TOE    NAIIA 

The  tiaWb  are  extensions  of  the  cuticle  or  false  skin.  They 
are  formed  of  compressed  scales  or  plates  matted  together  and 
are  continually  being  shed  or  rubbed  off  on  the  outside  and 
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Bupplied  ou  the  iiislde  ijoiu  the  layer  below,  called  rete 
muco-sum. 

"Thus  {ho.  nddhioti  from  the  rt'tt? — in  other  words,  the 
growth  ol"  the  uail — takos  place  at  the  kinder  edge  aud  at  the 
under  suriaee.  In  consequence  of  the  addition  from  behind^ 
the  nail  is  increased  in  length  and  ia  pushed  forward ;  and  as 
it  advances  forward,  it  receives  acces8u>ns  from  beneath,  which 
increase  in  thickness  and  strength.  Unless  they  he  cut,  or 
worn  down,  the  njiila  grow  to  an  indefinite  length ;  and  when 
they  extend  beyond  tlic  tips  of  the  fingers,  their  edges  are 
bent  in  toward  each  other,  and  they  become  curved  like  claws. 
lids  tendency  to  a  convex  form  is  shown  also  if  the  uail  be 
not  properly  supported  by  the  puljw  of  the  fingers.  For  in- 
stance, when  persons  become  emaciated,  the  pulj)S  of  the 
fingers  usually  participate  in  the  general  wasting,  and  the 
nails  become  curved.  Hence  this  shape  of  the  nails  has  been 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  consumption.  You  will  under- 
stand, howe\'er,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  not  really  a 
symptom  of  any  one  particular  disease.  It  sim]ily  indicates 
that,  from  sotne  cause  or  other,  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  not 
properly  nraintaincd. 

"The  Dervishes  in  some  parts  of  Asia  allow  the  thumb-nail 
to  grow  kmg,  and  then  pare  it  to  a  point,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
write  with  it.  Dr.  Wolff,  the  Eastern  traveler,  has  told  me 
that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  this  done,  and  that  he  has  in  his 
possession  manuscri|)ts  written  in  this  way." 

WHV    AHB    WK   RIGHT-HANDED? 

This  is  a  question  to  which  no  perfectly  satisfactory  answer 
has  yet  V>een  given.  The  anatomist  finds  no  reason  in  its 
structure  for  the  preference  usually  given  to  the  right  hand. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  slight  difference  discernible  in  the  dispo- 
sition within  the  chest  between  the  blood-vessels  which  supply 
the  right  ^irm  and  those  which  supjtly  the  let\..  This  is  quite 
insufficient,  however,  to  account  for  the  disparity  between  the 
two  limbs ;  besides,  the  same  dispositicm  of  the  blood-vessels 
exists  in  left-handed  persona  as  in  others. 

Is  the  superiority  of  the  right  baud  real  iind  natttnil — ^that 
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ia,  congenital  ?  or  ia  it  merely  acquired  ?  We  are  inclined  to 
the  latter  opinion,  because  all  men  are  not  rigbt*Uanded,  some 
being  left-banded,  and  some  ambidextrous  or  both-handed; 
and  in  all  persons  the  left  hand  may  be  trained  to  as  great 
expertness  and  strength  as  the  right'*'  Bat  though  the 
superiority  is  acquired,  there  may  be  a  natural  tendency  to 
a^'quire  thja  superiority,  though  we  are  able  to  find  no  cause 
for  it 

PHTBIOONOMT   OF  THK   HAHD. 

The  hand  can  not  be  offered  as  a  complete  substitute  for 
either  the  head  or  the  face  in  the  determination  of  character, 
but  it  is  a  ready  aid  b  the  study  of  those  more  important 
parts.  A  man  does  not  think,  reason,  and  invent  because  he 
has  hands ;  but  his  hands  are  the  necessary  result  of  an  organ- 
isation calculated  to  think,  reason,  and  invent.  The  band  is  a 
meet  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  most  admirably  adjusted 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  limb  and  to  the  body  ;  but  without 
the  sovereign  mind,  whose  subject  and  servant  it  is,  it  would 
be  useless.     It  is  mind  that  makes  man  the  lord  of  creation. 

Further,  we  can  not  fail  to  recognize  and  admire  tlie  adapta- 
tion of  the  hand  to  the  mind  at  all  ages,  and  under  various 
circumstances;  in  its  weakness  and  suppleness,  and  in  its  pur- 
poseless and  playful  movements  in  infancy  and  childhfjod;  in 
its  gradually  ijncreasing  strength  and  steadiness  as  the  intellect 
ripens ;  in  the  stiffness  and  shakiness  of  declining  years ;  in 
the  iron  grasp  of  the  artifian ;  in  the  light,  delicate  touch  of 
the  lady ;  in  the  twirlings,  fumblinga,  and  contortions  of  the 
idiot ;  in  the  stealthy  movements  of  the  thief;  in  the  tremu* 
lousness  of  the  drunkard ;  in  the  open-handedness  of  the  liberal 
man ;  and  in  the  close-fistedness  of  the  niggard. 

Thus  the  hand  becomes  the  organ  of  expression  and  an  in- 
dex of  character.     What  would  not  the  nervous  young  gen- 


"  In  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  there  were  Beven  hundred  chosen  men  Icft- 
hjinded ;  every  one  could  eUng  ttones  at  a  h&tr  breadth,  and  act  miss." — 
Juiigei  XX.  16.  When  David  was  at  2SkIag,  there  came  to  him  a  companj 
of  men  who  "  were  armed  with  bows,  and  could  ufie  both  the  right  hand 
■zwl  the  left  in  hurling  etoocfl  and  shooting  arrow*  out  of  a  bow." — ^1 
Cknmdtnil  2. 
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tleman  in  a  morning  call  give  to  be  quit  of  these  tale-telling 
members  ?  or  what  would  ho  do  without  a  hat  or  a  stick  to 
amuse  them  ? 

How  effective  an  auxiliary  to  the  orator  is  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  or  even  the  movement  of  a  finger  I  Some  men,  indeed, 
6eem  to  owe  tlie  efficiency  of  their  declamation  as  much  to 
the  baud  as  the  tongue. 


HAMI>8   CLA88IFIBD. 

We  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  various 
forms  of  head  and  body  may  be  naturally  arranged  in  three 
grand  classes,  depending  tipon  the  predominance  in  each  of 
one  of  the  three  systems  of  organs  composing  the  physical 
man — 

1.  The  Motive  or  Mechanical  System; 

2.  The  V'itid  or  Nutritive  System;  and 

3.  The  Mental  or  Ncrv'ous  System; 

and  that  to  the  first  of  these  belongs  the  oblong  face  and  the 
tall  bony  figure;  to  tite  sm^ond,  tlie  round  face  and  plump 
body ;  and  to  the  third,  the  couical  or  pyriibrm  face  and 
the  slight  elegant  person. 

Now  it  is  a  trtneral  law  governing  the  human  form,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  animal  creatinn,  as  also  shown  in  another 
place,  that  each  part  corresponds  with  every  other  part  and 
with  the  whole.  It  follows  that  hands  are  subject  to  the  some 
classification  as  heads  and  faces.     Accordingly  we  have — 

1.  Tlie  Long  Bony  Hand; 

2.  The  Short  Fleshy  Hand;  and 

3.  The  Small  Slender  Hand; 

with  the  sub-classes  formed  by  the  various  combinations  of 
these  grand  classes  with  each  other. 

TIIE    LONO    HAITD ACTIVlTlf, 

The  first  of  these  (fig.  396)  is  connected  with  the  predom- 
inance of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  the  motive  tem- 
perament, the  oblong  face,  and  the  tall  body,  and  indicates 
the  physical  and  mental  traits  attributed  to  these  conditions 
in  tho  previous  chapter  already  referred  to.     Julius  Cicsar, 


THE    THICK    HAND  — VIVACITY. 
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Oomwell,  Lord  Broagham,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Psatriek 
Henry  had  hand^s  of  this  form. 

The  long  hand  has  a  powerfnl  grasp ;  is  adapted  to  work, 
and  shows  a  love  for  it,  is  distinEruishcd  for  slren^h  rathi^r 
than  for  delicacy; 
athkes  hard  blows; 
is  not  afraid  of  get- 
ting hurt,  and  has  no 
Tcry  tender  scruples 
about  hurting  others, 
if  occasion  require. 
If  it  give    you   the  "r  «»*-Tm  Losio  u*i»d. 

clasp  of  friendship  or  of  love,  you  may  depend  upon  it  to 
make  good  to  the  utmost  any  promise  that  clasp  implies.  If 
it  be  lifted  in  menace,  beware !  It  is  true  in  its  affections, 
terrible  in  its  enmity*  Whatever  its  purpose,  whether  of  love 
or  of  hate — whether  a  caress  or  a  blow — it  is  not  easily  turned 
aside.  It  is  generally  belter  fitte<l  to  wit-Id  the  eword  than 
the  pen  or  peneil ;  but  if  it  write,  it  will  be  in  a  Btrong,  com- 
pact, nervous  style;  and  if  it  can  constrain  its  action  within 
the  limits  of  one  of  the  fine  arts,  its  pictures,  statues,  or  music 
will  have  boldness  and  oriEfinality  rather  than  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  finish.  The  long  hand  is  the  hand  of  Action  and  of 
JPawer. 

THE  THICK  njisnj — ^vrvAcmr. 

The  short,  thick,  or  plump  hand  (fig.  397)  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  foregoing.     It  is  distinguished  for  brea<Uh  and  fuU- 

no8s  rather  tliuu  liMirrth.  The 
palm  is  round  and  soft,  tho 
fingers  plump  and  tapering, 
the  veins,  arteries,  and  tendons 
invisible,  and  the  whole  thick 
and  heavy.  It  is  found  con- 
yiB.  WT.-Tin  Thici  Hajto.  nected   with  a  corresponding 

configtiration  of  the  other  parts  of  t!)e  body — with  the  round 
face,  the  stout  trunk»  and  \hv  }iSum|j,  tapfrint;  limbs.  It  indi- 
cates the  vital  temperament  anrl  the  mental  urifatii/.iitron  asso- 
ciated therewith.     Its  grasp  is  soft,  warm,  and  hearty,  but  it 
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does  not  always  mean  8o  much  as  the  grasp  of  the  long  hand. 
You  can  nut,  in  uU  cases,  quite  BO  surely  trust  in  the  friend- 
ship or  the  love  which  it  seems  to  betoken.  It  is  lavish  of 
carcBfeies ;  afiects  play  rather  than  hard  work ;  loves  its  ease 
too  well  to  be  fond  of  giving  «lca«lly  blows;  and  is  readily 
tunioil  aside  from  it3  aims,  especially  whore  turning  aside  is 
easier  than  persistency  in  its  slraightforw.ird  course.  Macau- 
lay,  Irving',  Wirt,  and  Browning  furnish  examples  of  thi«  kind 
of  hand. 

It  is  better  adapted  to  hold  the  pen  thnii  the  sword,  and 
may  write  witli  great  fervor  and  brilliancy,  but  its  style  will 
not  often  be  characterized  by  either  great  strength  or  great 
originality.  Tlie  short  tiiiek  hand  is  the  band  of  Vivacilt/ 
and  Versatility. 


THE    SMALL   BLENI>KK    HAM 


-nKLICACY. 


This  han<l  (fig.  398)  aeoompanies  and  indicates  the  predom- 
inance of  the  m-rvoua  system  and  the  mental  temperament, 
and  is  found  conjouied  with  the  conical  or  pyrilurni  face,  the 
expressive  features,  and  the  slight  and  often   graceful  form 

properly  attnlnited  lo  that  oon- 
stitutiunal  con<lition.  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes  has  a  hand  of  this 
sort,  as  liad  Joseph  C.  Neal, 
JVIrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Osgood, 
and  the  greater  number  of 
poets,  artists,  and  literary 
persons. 

This  hand  is  not  adapted  to  heavy  labor,  but  can  handle 
the  light  tools  of  the  finer  nuxbanic  arts  with  great  dehcacy 
of  touch  and  cxtraordin.ary  skill.  In  its  typical  development 
it  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  pen  and  ]>encil.  It  is  the 
literary,  an<l  especially  the  poetic  and  tiie  artistic  hand ;  and 
as  it  approximates  in  form  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  foregoing 
classes,  so  will  the  character  of  its  productions  bo  modified. 
It  has  a  friendly  grasp  for  a/ew,  and  a  tender  loving  clasp  for 
one.  It  is  somewhat  exclusive  and  aristocratic,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, avoids  getting  soiled. 


Flf.  MS.— Ttis  Slswoxb  Hamu. 
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HAMtk  AXV  HSAST. 

>  of  the  faonaD  iuad  difftn  greallj  in  dHbr> 
«■!  laditid— 1^  and  in  Uie  sun*  indiTidaa]  at  diflrrrml  timcB; 
■IV  pbjaiologksl  and  poOhologkaJ  rntlwr 
-vumth  desoliBg  fidl  ▼kaCty  and  a 
dreahlioa,  Md  «>Ww>  tfce  rwretae.  The 
popdar  notkn  tkat  cold  bands  go  witk*  warn  beMt  bparllj 
correct  in  a  rerj  material  or  phj^neal  9ent,mce  cbe  coldnen 
of  the  extremities  is  often  an  iDdlcation  of  a  oongeetaon  of  the 
blood  (and  oonseqnent  heat)  in  some  internal  oigan,  oftener 
the  bniB,  however,  than  the  heart.  Hence,  where  we  find 
the  hands  and  fSeet  habitnaDy  cold^  we  find  the  head  as  habitu- 
1U7  hoC^  which  indicates  imperfect  circulation. 

THE     FOOT. 

The  human  foot,  though  not  enjoying  so  exalted  a  position 
aa  the  hand,  is  still  well  worthy  of  our  attention  in  connection 
therewith.  It  furnishes  the  firm  but  elastic  basis  on  which 
the  whole  grand  superstructure  of  the  body  securely  rests,  and 
preaenta  a  structure  as  wonderful  and  an  adaptation  as  cora- 
pleCe  aa  any  other  member,  as  u  brief  de^ription  of  its  anat- 
omy will  demonstrate. 

BOXES   OP  TnB   FOOT. 

**  There  are  twenty-six  bones  iu  the  foot.  The  liinder  seven 
^-called  tartal  bone& — are  short  and  thick:   they  form  the 

hinder  part  of  the  instep.  In 
front  of  them  lie  five  meta- 
tarsal bones,  one  passing  for- 
ward from  the  fore  pan  of 
the  tarsus  to  each  toe.  Be- 
hind, these  are  close  together^ 
and  are  connecte<l  with  the 
tarsus.  As  they  run  forward 
Hfr  aw-BotM  or  mm  Foot.  j^^^  diverge  a  little  from  onp 

another;  and  their  anterior  ends  rest  upon  the  ground,  and 
fonn  the  '  balls*  of  the  toes.  They  constitute  tlie  fore  part  of 
the  instep.     The  remaining  fourteen  bones  are  the  toes.     They 
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are  arranged  in  rows,  like  eoldiers  iu  a  phalanx,  three  feet 
deep,  and  arc  hence  c*alled  phalanges. 

"  You  observe  that,  altliouirb  each  of  the  other  toes  has 
three  boneSj  the  great  toe  has  only  two.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  it  is  an  imperfect,  or,  rather,  an  incomplete  member. 
The  deficiency  does  not  depend  upon  a  want  of  length  in  the 
great  toe,  for  this  is  nsually  as  long  as  the  second  toe ;  in  sotue 
persons  it  is  a  good  deal  longer,  and  it  is  always  distinctly 
longer  than  the  outer  toes.  Tlic  reason  for  their  being  only 
two  phalanges  instead  of  tlirci*,  probably  is  because  the  great 
toe  is  required  to  be  stronger  than  any  of  the  others,  and  an 
additional  bone  would  have  tended  to  weaken  it. 

"  Of  the  seven  tarsal  bones  the  uppermost  (fig.  300)  is  called 
the  a9fr<ifjnl>i!*^  from  a  Bupposed  ret<etnblance  to  a  die.  It  is 
the  middle  In  me  of  the  instep.  Above,  it  is  jointed  with  the 
leg-bones;  behind,  it  ia  connected  with,  and  rests  upon,  the 
?icel-h<mey  which  ia  the  largest  bone  in  the  foot.  The  bone 
wliich  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the  astragalus,  and  supports 
it  in  this  direction,  is  called  the  scaphoid.,  or  boat-like  bone. 
In  front  of  it  are  three  tcedffe-bone/!,  each  of  which  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  inner  three  toes.  On 
the  outer  side  of  the  wedge-bones,  connected  with  the  meta- 
tarsals of  the  two 
small  toes,  locked 
in  between  them 
and  the  heel- 
bone,  is  the  ctir 
bold  bone," 


THB  ARCM  OP  TffB 
FOOT. 

"The  seven 
tarsal  and  tlie 
five  metatarsal 
bones  —  that    is. 


.-^^ 


Flff.  400.— Tax  Fi.AJ'TAa  A&en. 


the  twelve  bones  of  the  instep — are  arranged  and  jointed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  an  arch  from  the  point  of  the  heel  to  the 
balls  of  the  toes.    Thb  is  called  the  '  plantar  arch/  firom  the 
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Latin  word  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  astragahis  forms 
the  summit,  or  key-bone,  of  the  arch.  It  receives  the  weight 
from  the  leg,  and  transmits  it  through  the  hinder  pillar  of  the 
arch  to  the  heel,  and  through  the  front  pillar  of  tlio  arch  to 
the  balls  of  the  toes. 

*'  You  |jerceivo  from  the  drawing  (fig.  400)  that  there  is  a 
great  diflerence  between  the  two  pillars  of  the  plantar  arch. 
The  hinder  pillar  is  comparatively  short  and  narrow,  and  de- 
Bcenda  suddenly,  almost  in  a  vertical  direction,  from  the  ankle 
to  the  ground ;  and  it  is  composed  of  only  one  bone,  the  heel- 
bone,  which  is  jointed  directly  with  the  astragalus;  whereas 
the  fore  pjll:ir  is  longer  and  broader,  is  composed  of  several 
bones  jointed  togt-tlier,  and  slopes  much  more  gradually  to  the 
ground.  There  is,  therefore,  far  less  elasticity  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  foot  than  in  the  fore  part,  llcnee,  when  wo  descend  from 
a  height  upon  the  ground,  wo  always  alight  ujion  the  balls  of 
the  toes,  and  thus  gain  the  advantage  which  the  several  bones 
and  jf»ints  atford  in  breaking  the  shock.  If,  after  going  up 
Btairs  this  evening,  you  take  the  trouble  to  come  down  again, 
you  will  find  that  you  alight  upon  each  stair  on  the  balls  of 
the  toes  ami  experience  no  inconvenience,  however  quickly  the 
uent  is  made.     But  if  you  change  the  mode  of  proceeding, 

id  descend  upon  the  heels,  the  leeling  will  be  by  no  means 
agreeable ;  and  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  being  disturl>ed 
from  their  accustomed  repose,  will  raise  such  remoustrances 
against  your  bifringement  upon  nature's  ways,  that  you  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  continue  the  experiment." 


IJOA1LE37TS  OF  THB  FOOT. 

"It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  strong  ligaments,  or  sinewy 
bands,  passing  from  bone  to  bone,  that  the  shape  of  the  plan- 
tar arch  is  maintained,  an<l  the  movements  of  the  bones  upon 
one  another  are  regulated  and  limited.  These  ligaments  are 
nnmerouB,  but  we  will  mention  only  two. 

"  First,  the  Plantar  Ligament  (a,  fig,  400),  of  great  strength, 
passes  from  the  under  surface  of  the  heel-bone,  near  its  ex- 
tremity, forward,  to  the  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones;  in  other 
worda,  it  extends  between  the  lowest  points  of  the  two  pillare 
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of  the  arch,  girding  or  holding  them  in  their  places,  and  pifw 
venting  their  being  thrust  asunder  when  pressure  is  made 
upon  the  key-bnne  (d),  just  as  the  'tie-beam'  of  a  roof  resists 
the  tendency  to  outward  yielding  of  the  sides  when  weight  is 
laid  upon  the  summit.  Tlie  ligament,  however,  has  an  advan- 
tage which  uo  tie-beam  can  ever  possess,  inasmuch  as  ntimer- 
ous  muscular  fibers  are  attaelied  along  the  liinder  part  of 
its  upper  surface.  These  instantly  respond  to  any  demand 
that  is  made  npon  them,  being  thrown  into  contraction  directly 
the  foot  touches  the  ground,  and  the  force  of  their  contraction 
ifl  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  pressure  which  is  made  upon 
the  font.  Tlais  they  add  a  living,  self-acting,  self  regulating 
power  to  the  passive  resistance  oi*  the  ligament.  In  addition 
to  its  office  of  binding  the  bones  in  their  places,  the  ligament 
serves  the  further  purpose  of  protecting  from  pressure  the 
tender  stnictures — the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  muscles — 
that  lie  above  it,  in  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  plantar  arch, 

*'  Another  very  strong  ligament  (b  in  the  wood-cut)  passes 
from  the  under  and  fore  part  of  the  heel-bone  (f)  to  the  under 
part  of  the  scaphoid  bone  (e).  It  underlies  and  supports  the 
round  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  has  to  bear  a  great  deal  of 
the  weight  which  is  transmitted  to  that  bone  from  the  leg. 
It  does  not  derive  the  same  assistance  from  a  close  connection 
with  muscular  fibers  as  the  ligament  just  described;  but  it 
possesses  a  quality  which  that  and  most  other  ligaments  do 
not  have,  vi/.,  elasticity.  This  is  very  important,  for  it  allows 
the  head  of  the  key-bone  (n)  to  descend  a  little,  when  pressure 
is  made  upon  it,  and  forces  it  up  again  when  the  pressure  is 
removed,  and  so  gives  very  material  assistance  to  the  other 
provisions  for  preventing  jars  and  for  giving  ease  and  elasticity 
to  the  step." 


MU8CLB6  OP  THK   POOT  AND  LEO. 

"  The  movements  of  the  three  joints  between  the  foot  and 
the  leg  take  place  in  harmony.  The  following  is  the  order 
observed.  The  i-nising  of  the  heel  is  accompanied  by  a  rolling 
of  the  foot  inward,  and  by  an  increased  JUaeure  of  the  plantar 
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Fig.  <U)t.  — Tuv  PwciTA.L  Mdrolm. 


arch ;  and  the  raising  of  the  toes  is  accompanied  by  a  rolling 

of  the  foot  outward  and  a  straigMening  of  the  sole. 
^^The  first  series  of  the  movements  just  described  is  effected, 

mainly,    by   three 

mnsclea.      Of  these, 

one  (a,  fio:.  401)  rais- 
es the  heel,  while  the 

other  two  (u,  fig.  401, 

and  c,  fig.  402)  raise 

and    support    the 

ankle.      The   muscle 

wliioh  acts  upon  the 

heel    is    one  of   the 

largest   and   most 

powerful  in  the  body, 

and  well  it  may  be, 

for  in  raising  the  heel 

it  has  to  raise    the 

wliole  weight  of  the 

body.     Its  fibers,  accumulated  at  the  middle  and  upper  part 

of  the  leg,  form  the 
*oaIf;'  below,  they 
taper  into  a  thick  ten- 
don {a)  connected  with 
the  hinder  extremity 
of  the  heel-bone,  and 
called  the  Tendo  Achil- 
lea. The  name,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  refers 
to  the  talc  of  Thetis 
holding  her  son  Achil- 
les by  this  part  when 
'  she  dipped  him  in  the 
river  Styx.  Ilcr  hand 
^  s  6  prevented  the  part  from 

Fi«.  ««.-Mtm<ttw  o»  TM  Foot.  coming  iti  eotitaot  with 

the  water,  and  so  it  did  not  partake  of  the  invulnerability 

which  was  conferred  upon  the  rest  of  his  body  by  the  immer> 
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Bion.  We  read,  accordingly,  he  was  finally  killed  by  a  wound 
in  the  heel.* 

The  other  two  mascles  (n  and  c)  also  descend  from  the  leg 
and  tenninate  in  tendons  (ft  anil  c)  whicli  j>as3,  one  on  either 
Bide,  behind  the  projections  (i>  and  e)  wliich  we  call  respect- 
ively the  inner  and  outer  ankle,  to  the  inner  and  outer  edges 
of  tlie  itislep.  They  assist  to  raise  the  ankle,  and  support  it 
BO  as  to  prevent  its  swerving  from  side  to  side;  and  they  per- 
mit it  to  play  to  and  fro  upon  them,  like  a  pulley  upon  ropes 
running  under  it,  in  a  safe  and  easy  manner.  The  inner  (t, 
fig.  401)  of  tlie  two  tentlons  jmsses,  as  before  mentioned,  be- 
neath (he  head  of  the  key-bone,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  arch.  It  is,  moreover,  the  chief  agent  in  effect- 
ing the  two  movements  which  are  associated  with  the  elevation 
of  the  heel,  viz.,  the  turning  of  the  sole  inward  and  the  Uexion 
of  the  foot, 

"The  second  series  of  movements — the  raising  the  toes,  the 
tuming  the  sole  downward,  and  the  straightening  the  foot, 
is  effected  by  two  ninsrU-s  {k,  fig  401,  and  o,  fig.  402),  the 
tendons  (/  and  <f)  of  vhieh  pass,  one  in  front  of  the  inner 
ankle,  and  the  other  in  froiU  of  the  outer  ffnklc,  to  the  respco- 


^  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  legend  is  based  upon  any  peculiar  ideae  of 
anscepttbility  attached  to  the  heel  amon^  Eastern  nationa  ;  nor  can  tho 
poffiagcs  in  Scripture,  that  the  B<^rpent  shall  bruihe  man's  heel  (Oenesis  ilL 
16) ;  "  For  the  greatness  of  thiDB  iniquity  are  thy  heels  made  bare"  (Jere- 
miah xiii.  22),  be  adduced  m  indicating  the  existence  of  such  an  idea. 
There  are  tmioe  other  iiiytha  reBemblinpj  this  one  of  AcliiUes  ;  but  In  tijem 
a  different  jxirt  of  tbe  hody  misstMi  tlic  protecting  iufluunce,  Thiui,  Ajaz 
was  wrappt'fl  by  Herculi-s  in  the  bkinof  the  NeniBcati  lion,  and  was  thereby 
rendered  invulnerable,  except  at  the  pit  of  the  Btomach  where  the  edges 
of  the  Hkin  did  not  quite  meet,  and  ho  killed  himself  by  running  his  owoni 
in  there.  In  the  Kiet'dunge/ilied,  the  hero.  Siegfried,  i&  represented  to  haro 
rendered  himself  invulnerable  by  fiinearing  himself  with  the  blood  of  a 
dragon  which  he  had  killed  A  loaf,  however,  adhering  to  Lis  back,  pre- 
vented the  cont."ict  of  the  fluid  with  one  ^ot.  The  »ecret  was  unwarily 
communicated  by  his  wife  Erituhild  to  his  enemy  Hagan,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  information  to  plunge  hia  sword  into  tlio  fatal  spot  while  Sieg- 
fried was  stooping  dnwn  to  drink  at  a  rivulet. 

The  lessons  inctilcAled  by  these  myths  »eem  to  be,  that  aU  men,  even 
heroes,  have  their  weak  points. 


WALKI5G 


Sll 


and 


i  <a  tke  fin*  of  tke  kg  av^ 


"Let  m  am  rn—iii>r  tbe  part  wbicb  the  loot 
afta^  To  ^idcntand  tiiis  it  is  oeoesBuy  to  eouaier  iUi 
and  MaroBcats  in  the  aevcral  atagcs  of  a  ctepk 
plaeed  i^oB  the groad,  the  foot  <■.%.  403)  isa  fitde 

in  advancv  of  the 
body,  and  the  hed 
eoaMsfirei(fig.40e) 
into  eonlact  with 
tbe  gfXMmd.  The 
toes  qoickl J  foUov, 
and  tbe  body  then 
passes  vcrticaJty 
over  the  ankle  and 
the  key-bone  of  the 
ia:>te|x  The  fool 
(r,  fig,  404,  and  fig. 
407)  now  rests 
steadily  upon  tbe 
heel  and  the  balls 
of  tbe  toes ;  tbe  other  foot  (l)  leaves  the  ground,  so  thai  the 
whole  weight  is  borne  by  one  foot,  and  tlie  plantar  arch  of 
that  foot  expands  a  little,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  lengthening  of 
the  foot  under  tbe  weight  that  is  laid  upon  it.  J>U\c)\  yielding 
of  the  arch  b,  however,  prevented  by  the  ligaments  that  brace 
the  arch  (fig.  400),  and  by  the  muscles  that  are  disposed  be- 
neath it,    Kext,  the  heel  , 


1.  1 


rif.  4061 


(fig.    408)    is  raised  by 

the  action  of  the   calf 

muscle,  and  the  weight        Fig.  uA. 

of  the  body  is  thiown 

forward  over  the  balls  of  the  toes,  wliile  the  other  foot  (l,  fig, 

405)  is  carried  onward,  and  is  placed  upon  the  ground  re."»dy 

to  reoeare  the  weight  and  commence  its  carrying  work.    When 


Fig.  407. 
PoMTtoBS  o»  Til*  Foot. 
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this  haa  been  done,  the  foot  is  withdrawn  firom  the  gronnfi, 
ami  in  the  witiidrawal^  a  final  impulse  onward  is  given,  bo  aa 
to  throw  the  weight  of  tlio  body  fairly  over  to  the  other  foot. 
The  fore  [lart  of  tlie  foot  is  liwn  raised^  and  the  knee  is  bent  a 
little.  By  these  moans  the  toes  are  kept  clear  of  the  ground, 
whiU>  the  foot  is  swung  forward,  beside  the  other,  so  as  to  hv 
ready  uguin  to  rest  upon  the  ground  and  bear  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

'*  In  eueli  complete  step,  therefore,  there  is  a  period  during 
which  the  foot  rests  upon  the  ground,  and  a  period  in  which 
it  is  swinging  in  the  air.  In  walking,  the  former  period  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  liitter;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment and  at  the  end  of  that  period  (tigs.  403  and  406)  the 
other  foot  is  al.*io  upon  the  ground,  so  that  it  is  only  during 
the  middle  of  the  time  (fig.  404)  in  which  the  foot  rests  upon 
the  ground  that  it  has  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  body."* 

FORMS  OF  THK  FBBT. 

In  form,  the  feet  follow  the  same  law  as  the  hands — so  far  as 
our  tight,  ill-formed  boots  and  shoes  will  permit — are  subject 
to  the  same  classification,  and  have  the  same  indications. 

Small  hands  and  feet  are  sometimes  said  to  indicate  "gentle 
blood"  or  an  aristocratic  lineage.  It  is  true  that  labor  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the  hands,  and  going  barefoot 
allows  the  fcut  to  spread,  so  that  the  laboring  classes — all 
manual  workers — have,  for  good  physiological  reasons,  larger 
hands  and,  in  certain  cases,  feet  also,  than  the  idle  rich,  be 
they  nobly  or  ignobly  born  ;  but  the  large  hands,  instead  of 
the  small,  are  often  the  sign  of  the  true  nobility — the  aristoc- 
racy of  usefulness. 


*  The  Human  Foot  and  the  HumoQ  Himd,  by  O.  M.  Hmnpbrcj,  U.O., 
FJl.8.    Cambridge,  Eoglaad,  1861. 


OF    CHARACTER    IN    ACTION. 


The  reader  who  has  observed  may  recall 

'ofdifierent  porsons  with  whom  he  has  shaken 

Mi  db»  mate  how  characteristic  was  this  simple  act. 

■Hk  ^  ve  \e%ni  of  a  man  or  a  woman  by  the  shake 

ivi  •    Who  would  expect  to  get  a  handJsome  dona- 

'«4&Mati0O  at  all — from  one  who  puts  out  two  fingers 

Aod  keeps  the  others  bent,  as  upon  an  "  itching 

•  ^JF^  414.)     The  hand  coldly  held  out  to  be  shaken, 

~»«n  AWTky  again  as  soon  as  it  decently  may  be,  indicates 

%  *  Mtfisb  and  heartless  character ;  while  the  liand 

'fit "    ««aeiBi  3rours   and  unMnllingly  relinquishes   its  warm, 

MrtT<?bap»  belongs  to  a  person  with  a  genial  disposition  and 

ii{Mthy  with  his  fellow-men. 

•  iAvuUwtuy  squeeze  of  the  hand  how  much  of  the  heart 

>%mm^Krongh  the  fingers  1     Who,  that  ever  exj)erienc«d 

r  Ibc^gotten  the  feeling  conveyed  by  the  eloquent 

tbc  band  of  a  dying  friend,  when  the  tongue  has 

k  TH^I4  tliMt^  grasp  of  the  hand  (fig.  410)  indicates  warmth, 
ardor,   executivetiess,  and   strength   of 
character;  while  a  soft,  lax  touch,  with- 
out the   grasp  (fig.  411),  Indicates  the 
**»  <■*  opposite  characteristics.    In  the  grasp  of 

yg^MMit.  wkb  large-hearted,  generous  minds,  there  is  a  kind  of 
'^•i^rtu  mHiT*  expression,  most  refreshing  and  acceptable  to 

iMk  «lMl  Mm  Weakness  presents  you  with  a  few  cold, 

wlifiiittt.  ttlblMS  fingers  (Sg,  41  a)  for  you 

Mi  will  naturally  think  of  a  hns- 

;  iry,  or  the  tomb.     There  are 

>  who  think  it  pretty  to  have 

:in«is,  when  the  fact  is,  it  is  ^^-  *^ 

v  that  they  are  sick  ;  or  that,  inasmuch  as  the 

■.'  blood  is  partial  and  feeble,  they  are  not  well ; 

^  ' -Ml.,'  iibotit  a  rlian<xe,  and  induce  warm  hands 

»  ,    'v  the  necessary  bodily  exercises,  they  are  on 

-  lbf»  inuve— cold  hands,  cold  feet,  and  a  hot  head 

ofinythlng  but  health. 
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Action  is  life ;  inaction  is  death.  Life,  in  the  human  body, 
is  wurau  Dt-ath  is  cold.  Vigomua  bodily  action  causes  the 
blood  to  circuluto  throughout  every  part  of  the  body.  Tho 
want  of  action  causes  it,  so  to  speak,  to  stand  stilL  The 
blood  goes  most  freely  to  those  parts  of 
the  body  or  brain  moBt  exercised.  If 
we  Bwing  the  sledge-hammer,  like  the 
blacksmith,  or  climb  the  rope:>i,  like  the 
Bailor,  we  get  large  and  strong  arms  and  ^'B-  «3- 

hands.     If  we  row  a  boat  or  swing  a  scythe,  it  is  the  same. 
But  if  we  use  the  brain  chiefly  to  the  exclusion  of  the  muscles, 
we  may  have  more  active  minds  but  weaker  bodies.     The 
better  condition  in  which  the  entire  being 
— body  and  brain — is  syrametrically  de- 
veloped, requires  the  harmonious  exercise 
of  all  the  parts,  in  which  case  there  will 
Fig.  «8.  be  a  happy  equilibrium,  with  no  excess, 

no  deficiency — no  hot  headache,  no  cold  feet.  IIe4X(lache  is 
usually  caused  by  a  foul  stotnat-h,  or  a  pressure  of  b]*>od  on 
Uie  brain ;  cold  feet  by  a  limited  circulation  of  blood  in  those 
extremities. 

*l^here  is  an  old  adage  which  says: 
"Keep  the  feet  warm  and  the  hea<l 
cool,"  which  was,  no  doubt,  intended 
to  coutiteract  a  tendency  tho  other 
way.  Certain  it  is  that  those  who  suifer  with  hot  heads 
usually  have  cold  feet  and  hands. 
Time  was,  in  the  old  country,  when  aristocracy  deigned  to 
extend  a  single  finger,  or  at  most,  two, 
to  be  shaken  by  humble  democracy. 
Even  now  we  hear  of  instances  in  which 
"my  noble  lady"  repeats  the  otfense 
rig,  416.  when  saluted  by  a  more  humble  individ- 

ual. This  is  an  indignity  wliich  no  true  mau  or  woman  will 
either  ofler  or  receive.  Refinement  and  true  gontiiity  give 
the  whole  hand  (fig.  415),  and  respond  cordially,  if  at  alL 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  You  arc  welcome ;"  or,  when 
parting,  "  Adieu !  God  be  with  you." 


Tig.  411. 
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There  is  a  habit,  among  a  rude  class,  growing  out  of  an 
over^ardent  temperament  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  more 
strong  and  vigorLHia  than  ilt'licate  or  refined,  who  give  your 
hand  a  crushing  grasp,  which  is  often  most  painful.  In  these 
cases  there  may  be  great  kindness  and  "strong"  affection,  but 
it  is  as  crude  as  it  is  hearty. 

Another  gives  you  a  cold  flabby  hand,  with  no  energy  or 
warmth  in  it,  and  you  feel  chilled  or  repelled  by  the  negative 
influence  imparted,  and  you  are  expected  to  shake  the  inan- 
imate appendage  of  a  spiritlesa  body. 

Is  the  grasp  warm,  ardent,  and  vigorous  ?  so  is  the  disposi- 
tion. Is  it  cool,  formal,  and  iwithout  emotion  ?  so  is  the 
character.  Is  it  magnetic,  electrical,  and  animating  ?  the  dis- 
poaition  is  the  same.  As  we  shake  liands,  so  we  feel,  and  so 
we  are.  Much  of  oiir  true  character  is  revealed  in  shaking 
hands. 

WHY    DO    WE   SHAKE    HANDS? 

But  why  do  we  shake  hands  at  all  ?  It  is  a  very  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  indicating  frietidship.  We  read  in  the  Book  of 
books  that  Jehu  said  to  Jchonadab:  "Is  thy  heart  right  as 
my  heart  is  with  thine  heart  ?  If  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand." 
And  it  is  not  merely  an  oM-fashioned  custom.  It  is  a  natural 
one  OS  well.  It  is  the  contact  of  sensitive  and  magnetic  suj*- 
faces  through  which  there  is,  in  something  more  than  merely 
a  figurative  sense,  an  interchange  of  feeling.  The  same  prin- 
ciple in  illustrated  in  anc»ther  of  our  modes  of  greeting.  When 
we  wish  to  reciprocate  the  warmer  feelings,  we  are  not  content 
with  the  contact  of  the  hands — we  bring  the  lips  into  service. 
A  shake  of  the  hands  suffices  for  friendship,  among  undemon- 
Btrative  Anglo-Saxons  at  least,  but  a  kiss  is  a  token  of  a  more 
tender  aflfcction. 


CHARACTEB    IN   THB    WALK. 


In  th«  walk  of  a  tall,  healthy,  well-bnilt,  perpendicular 
IMn  (fig.  416),  both  dignity  and  firmness  may  be  seen.  He 
Ityoioes  in  the  consciousness  of  his  "  inalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Ijappiness."  He  will  never  die 
with  oousumptioD,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  standi 
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erect — with  chest  well  forward,  and  flhouldera  well  thrown 
back.  He  breathes  freely,  lives  temperately ;  hla  circulation 
and  digestion  are  perfect,  and  all 
the  functions  of  body  and  brain 
go  on  in  harmony.  Healthy, 
hearty,  Joyous,  and  happy,  he  is 
at  peace  with  himself  and  all 
mankind.  He  makes  a  very  dig- 
nified bow  to  you;  is  free  fixim 
diffidence  or  embarrassment,  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  nobility  or 
of  royalty  itself 

In  the  walk  of  one  who  aeeumes 
a  stooping  posture  and  has  a  nar- 
'row  chest  and  contracted  shoul-' 
^s-*^^  ders  (fig.  417),  we  shall  find  a  Fig.  41T. 
character  wanting  in  Self-Esteem,  but  probably  possessing 
largely  developed  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  CautiousneBS. 
He  is  accustomed  to  make  low  bows,  remaining  a  long  time 
in  a  bent  posture,  and  the  words,  "  Your  very  humble  servant, 
sir,"  furnish  the  key-note  of  his  character.  He  feels  unworthy ; 
frequently  "begs  pardon;"  gets  out  of  everybody's  way; 
though  intelligent  is  unappreciated ;  and  though 
liberally  educated  for  a  learned  profession,  he 
has  not  sufficient  cotifidence  in  himself  to  enter 
upon  its  practice.  He  pronounces  life  a  failure. 
His  walk  will  be  timid,  irresolute,  uncertain, 
and  his  step  comparatively  light. 

A  burly  person  (fig.  418),  with  large  De- 
structiveness,  Combativeness,  Self-Estecm,  and 
moderate  Cautiousness,  on  the  contrary,  will 
"go  ahead,"  with  a  "Get  out  of  the  way  there  ! 
don't  you  see  I'm  coming  ?"  And  if  Firmness 
be  also  large,  he  JW'ill  step  somewhat  heavily 
Fig.  4J3.  upon  the  hecL  This  is  a  ponderous,  blustering, 
locomotive  nature,  that  enjoys  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and 
provides  Uberally  for  himself — frequently  quoting  the  old 
adage,  that  '^  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature" — and 
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acting  accordingly.  He  "  bears  the  market,"  sliavt^a  notcB, 
lends  money  on  the  best  secui-itiea — where  he  can  double  it, 
or  on  bonds  and  mortgages — and  "  forecloses"  when  he  can. 
lie  is  a  good  judge  of  roast  beef^  plum  pudding,  brown  stout, 
porter,  and  lager  beer;  keeps  all  things  snug;  sails  closely 
reefod ;  lf>oks  out  for  squalls  and  storms,  and  prophesies  "hard 
times."  He  ia  oppowd  to  innovations  or  internal  improve- 
ments; don't  believe  in  reforms,  and  regards  it  a  loss  of  time 
and  money  to  educate  children  beyond  *'  reading,  writing,  and 
ciplieriiig,"  He  ia  exclusively  a  man  of  facts,  and  of  the 
world.  Hi»heaven  is  situated  directly  under  his  jacket.  lie 
struts,  swells,  cats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and — looks  out  for  "  number 
one."  His  walk  is  more  ponderous  than  light,  coming  down 
solid  and  strong  on  his  heel.  When  shaking  hands  be  permits 
you,  as  a  special  privilege,  to  do  the  shaking. 

The  exquisite  (fig,  419)  dresses  in  the  height  of  the  faahion; 
Btadies  the  "  attitudes"  of  the  ball-room  and  the  stage ;  repeats 
linca  of  pcn'trj' — the  signification  of  which  he  does  not  com- 
prcliend — ami  "  speaks  pieces"  leanied  from  the  young  man*8 
book  of  oratory.  He  ia  acquainted  with  all  the  "fimart"  or 
clever  fellows  who  frequent  the  play- 
houses, the  saloons,  an<l  the  races. 
He  has  learned  the  popular  game»; 
drinks  and  smokes  at  the  expense  of 
others;  and  talks  of  liis  **girl,"  al- 
though he  is  as  inconstant  as  the 
wind.  Ilia  brain  ia  small ;  his  mind 
narrow;  his  features  pinched  up; 
and  the  whole  miserably  mean  and 
contracted.  Who  marries  liim  will 
get  more  froth  than  substance.  His 
walk  is  simply  Miss-Nancyish,  and  so  a^^ 
affected  as  to  be  without  any  dis- 
^  tinctive  charactet.  *^*-  **• 

Impudence  is  clearly  stamped  on  fig.  420.  He  has  the  ^orm 
of  a  man,  but  the  mind  of  a  dandy.  He  can  gabble  a  few 
wonis  of  French,  German,  and  Italian,  picked  up  in  bar- 
ber shops;  paia  on  foreign  airs,  talks  large,  and  buasts  of 
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"the  noble  deeds  he  has  done."  When  introduced,  he  makes 
half  a  bow  to  you,  forward,  and  a  bow  aud  a  half  to  himself, 
backward,  lie  steps  somethiuf^  as  a  turkey  niig-ht  be  suf>- 
posed  to  do  when  walking  over  hot  cinders.  He  is  a  bundle 
of  egotism,  vanity,  deceit,  and  pride ;  vulgar,  pompous,  and 
bad.  Ue  will  not  work,  but  livea  by  his  wits  and  his  tricks. 
There  is  neither  dignity,  integrity,  humility,  gratitude,  affec- 
tion, or  devotion  here. 

If  Approbativencss  be  especially  large,  with  moderate  SeLf- 
Egtecm,  there  will  bo  a  canting  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
with  a  sort  of  teetering,  tiptoe  step.  The  hat  will  be  eet  upon 
one  side,  and,  perhaps,  the  thumbs  stuck  into  the  arm-holes 
of  the  vent,  displaying  the  jewelry  of  the  fingers,  and  the 
accompanying  expression  will  Beem  to  say,  "  Am  I  not  pretty?" 
An  excoHS  of  Approbativenesfi  begets  egotism  and  a  love  for 
notoriety,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Self-Esteem,  the  possessor 
becomes  a  clown,  exhibits  himself  on  all  occasions,  "puts  on 
iurs,"  '*  shows  off,"  and  attracts  attention  to  himself  by  odd 
speeches  and  singular  remarks.  And  if  there  be  a  want  of 
deference  and  respect,  growing  out  of  moderate  or  small  Ven- 
eration, then  there  will 
be  extravagant  lan- 
guage, including  pro- 
fanity, vulgarity,  and  ■^^^kr^*^^^iiil 
obscenity. 

A  person  with  a 
Btniightforwarrl,  honest, 
but  uneducated  mind 
(fig.  421)  will  walk  in  a 
straightforward  man- 
ner, turning  neither  to 
the  riglit  nor  the  left; 
but  if  there  bo  consider- 
able executiveness,  the 
tif.  481.        gj^it  Tffiw  \yQ  heavy  and 

more  strong  than  delicate ;  but  if  educated  and  refined,  the 
person  will  acquire  a  more  refined  step,  characterized  by  regu- 
larity and  time. 


Lfvciv* 


Flf.  428. 
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A  secretive  and  cunning  person  will  have  a  Btealthy  walk, 
like  that  of  the  fox,  and  thougli  his  bcnly  may  weigh  two  hun- 
dred pounds^  Ms  step  will  l>e  light  ratlier  than  heavy,  and 
Bomewhat  like  that  of  the  Indian  (lig.  422),  whose  feet  encased 
in  the  buckskin  moccasins  fall  nofeelesaly  upon  the  ground. 
He  can  *'  play  possum,"  work  in  the  dark,  mislead  and  deceive. 
It  is  only  by  superior  intelligence  that  his  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses can  be  discoverecL  He  steps  light,  walks  on  his  toetf 
and  his  motto  is — 

"Mum,  then,  and  no  more  proceed." — Suaxstkasx. 
The  untrained,  blunt,  coarse  bog-trotter  (fig.  423)  walks 
heavily  upon  hia  heels  in  parlor,  church,  or  kitchen,  his  gait 
being  more  like  that  of  a  horso  on  a  bridge  than  like 
that  of  the  cultivated  gentleman.  Tlie  slow,  heavy  tramp  of 
the  iron-shod  "hedger  and  ditcher"  i.s  in  keeping  with  tho 
"  don't-care"  spirit  of  the  lower  ten  thousand,  bo  they  white 
or  black.  When  they  dance,  it  may  well  be  called  a  "jig," 
or  a  "break-down."  The  walk  is  a  hobble,  a  shuffle,  and 
a  sort  of  "get  along."  The  humble  man  has  a  humble 
walk ;  tho  dignified  man,  a  digni- 
fied walk;  the  vain  man,  a  vain 
walk;  the  hopcfiil  man,  a  light, 
buoyant,  hopeful  walk;  the  dcspond- 
.  ing,  hojteless  man,  a  dragging,  hope- 
less step,  as  though  he  were  going 
to  prison  rather  than  to  his  duty; 
tho  executive  man,  an  executive 
walk,,  and  the  lazy,  slothful  man, 
a  walk  corresponding  with  his  real 
character. 

Where  there  is  little  executive-, 
fl^  418.  ness,  propelling  power,  and  small  "«•  <•*• 
aspiring  organs,  there  will  be  a  slovenly,  slouchy  step,  with  one 
foot  dragging  lazily  after  tho  other  (fig.  424).  No  energy, 
enterprise,  or  ambition  here,  and  the  person  appears  like  one 
between  "  dead  and  alive,"  a  sort  of  "  froze  and  thawed"  sub- 
stance, good  for  nothing.  lie  complains,  grunts,  whines,  finds 
fault,  and  doses  himself  with  various  quack  medicuies — ^for 
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imaginary  His;  ho  has  no  friends,  never  married,  and  regards hi§ 
birth  a  misfortune,  in  which  those  who  know  him  fully  agree. 
Would  you  know  the  character  of  a  man  by  his  walk  ?  Fall 
upon  Ills  trail,  observe  h'm  motions  when  yourself  unobserved; 
take  on  his  manner  and  step,  and  by  following  him  a  short, 
distance,  you  will  feel  as  he  feels,  and  soon  become  en  rapport 
with  him.  If  he  put  on  airs  and  atten»pt  to  show  off'  in  the 
character  of  a  "swell,"  you  will  do  the  same,  and  for  the 
moment  lose  your  own  individuality  or  identity,  and  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  him ;  but  your  second  thought  will  make  you 
heartily  disgusted  with  this  false  or  assumed  character,  and  you 
will  then  retum  to  yourself.  If  he  be  noble,  manly,  gener- 
OQB,  and  dignified,  you  will  take  on  the  same  spirit  by  imitat- 
ing his  walk.  If  he  be  a  rogue,  fleeing  from  justice,  and  you 
'closely  watch  liis  movements,  you  will  soon  get  into  the  same 
spirit,  and  feel  like  the  wicked  who  "flees  when  no  man  pur- 
•uetli."  If,  on  the  contraiy  you  are  seeking  the  rogue  for  the 
porpoeo  of  dealing  out  justice  to  him,  being  actuated  by  a  dif- 
ferent motive,  your  walk  will  hi-  diiferent.  But  inasmuch  as 
"it  takes  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue,"  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
one  who  ap(»reciates  the  language  of  Secretivenesa  and  under- 
stands setting  traps,  the  pureuer  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
exliiblt  the  same  general  tniits  in  his  manner 
and  las  walk  that  are  exhibited  by  the  rogue 
himself. 

A  thoughtful  man  has  a  walk  corresponding 
with  this  characteristic,  while  a  thoughtless 
one,  a  mere  looker  (fig.  426)  instead  of  thinker, 
walks  in  a  "sauntering"  gait,  and  carries  his 
head  accordingly ;  tfie  one  with  his  head  some- 
what bowed  forward,  the  other  with  his  fore- 
head lifted  up,  his  perceptive  faculties  projectr 
ing,  as  though  he  were  hunting  curiosities. 

The  "inquiring  mind"  of  this  young  man 
(fig.  425)  is  apparent  in  his  sauntering,  irregu- 
fif.  488.  lar  gait ;  and  he  has  the  expression  of  one 
recently  from  the  "  naral  districts."  He  is  evidently  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowlerlge,  and  sacrifices  manners  to  gi-atify  the  desire 
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to  see,  and  is  sngpjestivG  of  tlie  question,  "  Do  you  see  anything 
green  V  His  walk  is  an  indefinite  hobble,  shuffle,  or  draggle, 
and  is  as  aimless  and  meaningless  as  the  vacant  stare  with 
which  he  views  all  things. 

Mr.  Cautious  Timidity  (fig.  426)  is  afraid  he  may  step  on 
eggs,  fall  into  a  ditch,  or  stiunble  over  a  rail 
lie  is  a  natural  care- 
taker ;  fussy,  particu- 
lar, and  would  "  trot 
all  day  in  a  |>erk  mea- 
Bure."  Pie  gets  a  liv- 
ing by  "  Having"  what 
others  would  waste. 
His  walk  is  mincing, 
undecided,  gentle,  and 
"gingerly,"  and  so  is 
his  character. 
Pig.  434.  Mr.    Jeremy   Jchew  rij  427. 

(fig.  427)  is  "always  in  a  hurry,"  no  matter  whether  he  has 
anything  to  <lo  or  not.  Wlien  he  walks,  he  "  walks  all  over ;" 
and  when  he  sits,  he  spreads  himself,  with  one  foot  hero  and 
the  othiT  yonder,  or  doubled  np  like  a  jack-knife,  which  opens 
and  shnts  with  a  snap.  He  has  no  time  to  think,  hut  only  to 
"look;"  and  always  walks  in  an  attitude  as  though  he  were 
facing  a  regular  northeaster,  with  steam  all  on. 

Observe  the  Avalk  of  children;  one  is  sprightly,  nimble,  and 
quick  on  foot ;  another  h  bungling  and  clumsy,  runs  against 
the  tables  and  the  chairs,  and  often  stumbles.  The  character 
is  as  dilferent  as  the  walk. 


THE   WALK   OF   ANIMALS. 

Short  men,  like  ponies  or  fimall-whoeled  vehicles,  go  tnin- 
dling  along  without  any  special  indication  of  character,  while 
a  bo<ly  nf  men  who  are  marked  with  a  build  for  speed  or 
power  exhibit  it  in  their  step.  Wliat  are  the  peculiarities  of  a 
man's  walk?  Is  his  step  quick  and  easy,  or  is  it  slow  and 
heavy  ?  Is  it  \igoroua  and  strong,  or  is  it  weak  and  vacillat- 
ing ?    la  it  firm  and  fixed^  or  is  it  faltering  and  uncertain  ?    Is 
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it  soft  anil  sly,  or  is  it  distinct  and  emphatic?  Is  it  foxy  or 
cat-like,  or  is  it  oj)en  and  free?  Aa  is  the  walk,  so  is  the 
character. 

The  same  laws  govern  the  walk  of  atiinial;*.  Take  two 
horses  for  example ;  the  one  is  a  heavy  draft-horse,  and  moves 
off  slowly  and  heavily ;  the  other  is  a  iiimltlt-  race-horse,  and 
he  fiteps  as  though  hung  on  elliptic  springs,  and  seems  nither 
to  fly  than  to  walk.  So  of  dogs.  The  heavy  bull-dog  hngs 
the  ground  and  holds  on,  while  tlie  delicately  constnicted 
greyhound,  so  lithe  of  litid),  leapH  twice  his  length  at  a  single 
bound.  So  of  the  character  of  cacli.  The  one  is  broad-headed 
and  heavily  built,  wilii  power  to  hold  on ;  the  other  is  built 
for  speed  rather  than  for  strengtL 


THE  VOICE — rrs  rarsioLOOY. 

The  principal  organ  of  the  voice  is  the  larynx,  a  complicated 
apparatus  of  cartilages,  muscles,  and  ligaments  which  it  would 
diflietilt  to  dcf^cribo  so  as  to  hit  understood  by  the  reader 
unlearned  in  anatomy,  btit  which  may  be  compared  to  a  reed 
instrument;  the  vocal  ligaments  (two  narrow  bands  of  yellow, 
highly  elastic  tissue)  answering  to  the  vibrating  metallic  slip 
called  the  reed;  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  with  their  pnijccting 
pouches,  8e^^^ng  to  swell  the  volume  or  alter  the  tone;  while 
the  epiglottis,  by  its  opening  and  closing,  performs  its  part  in 
admitting  or  checking  expiration  ;  and  tlie  numerous  muscles, 
by  varying  the  positions  of  the  different  parts,  provide  for  a 
variety  of  notes  far  greater  than  any  human  mechanism  hai 
been  able  to  produce  by  a  contrivance  so  simple. 

The  imme<iiate  cause  of  the  sound  called  voice  is  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  ligaments,  produced  by  the  forcible  expiration 
of  the  air  from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  trachea,  the  ligamenta 
having  been  first  rendered  more  or  less  tense  by  the  action  of 
rthe  proper  muscles.     In  the  low  notes  the  ligaments  are  lax, 

id  are  only  rendered  tense  by  the  presi^urc  of  the  air.  In 
the  high  notes,  on  the  contrar)',  the  muscles  are  called  into  full 
action  and  the  ligaments  rendered  exceedingly  tense.  The 
vocal  ligaments  in  man  are  longer  than  those  in  woman  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two,  and  from  the  greater  vibrations 
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consequent  upon  this,  his  voice  is  deeper  and  heavier,  though 
capable  of  sounding  the  highest  notes  also. 

Male  voices  are  classed  according  to  the  vibratory  power  of 
the  vo<\il  chords,  as  bass,  baritone,  or  tenor,  the  last  being  the 
highest,  and  dependent  upon  the  inferior  length  of  the  vocal 
ehonls.  Female  voices,  in  a  like  manner,  are  classed  as  con- 
tralto and  mezzo-soprano,  Tlie  ordinary  compass  of  the  voice  in 
singing  is  about  two  octaves;  but  some  eminent  singers'  have 
been  able  to  extend  it  to  three  octaves,  or  even  more.  In 
speaking,  the  range  of  the  voice  is  much  less,  one  and  a  half 
octaves  being  the  utmost  limit  with  good  speakers. 

The  nasal  cavities  and  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinnscs  (a 
and  H,  fig.  164,  p.  144)  are  also  concerned  in  the  voice,  and 
without  their  full  development  thore  can  be  no  strong,  deep, 
heavy,  miisculine  voice.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  voice 
changes  at  puberty,  at  which  time  these  cavities  expand,  giv- 
ing prominence  to  the  brows,  the  nose,  and  the  upper  jaw,  and 
the  manly  form  to  the  face.  In  the  female,  the  expansion  at 
this  period  is  much  less,  and  the  change  in  the  voice  corre- 
Bpondingly  smalL 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  both  boys  and  birds  the  peculiar 
inflections  of  the  voice,  when  cbangitig  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood, and  from  the  gosling  to  the  goose;  but  that  which  inter- 
ests us  most  is  the  indication  of  character  manifested  in  the 
voice. 


DIFFBRlIirCES   IN   THE    VOTCK. 

Each  class  of  musical  instruments  and  each  individual  in- 
strument, be  it  violin,  organ,  piano,  harp,  flute,  fife,  or  drum, 
has  a  "  tone"  peculiar  to  itself;  so  it  is  with  every  bell  in 
every  church  steeple,  and  every  whistle  on  every  locomotive, 
factory,  and  steamer.  One  accustomed  to  the  pecidiar  voice 
of  a  particular  bell  or  whistle  can  detect  it  in  an  instant,  and 
state  at  once  to  what  it  belongs — to  what  church,  steamer, 
or  locomotive.  The  hearer  becomes  accustomed  to  different 
voices  or  sounds,  and  knows  how  to  locate  and  identify  them. 
It  is  the  same  with  each  and  every  animal  Every  lamb  knows 
the  voice  of  its  mother,  and  every  sheep  knows  the  voice  of 
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her  lamb — though  it  may  be  gamboling  among  ImodredB  of 
others.  Could  not  the  hiuuan  mother,  who  has  oqcc  heard  the 
cry  of  her  babe,  distintjuish  it  from  any  other?  The  same 
rule  holds  good  when  applied  to  ail  voices,  and  to  all  sounds 
made  by  the  same  instrument. 


THE    VOICB   AND   CHARACTBK. 

The  voice  corresponds  precisely  with  the  character  of  the 
instrument  by  which  it  is  made — be  it  the  cooing  of  a  dove, 
the  roaring  of  the  lion,  the  growl  of  the  tiger,  the  bellowing 
of  the  ox,  the  bleat  of  the  sheep,  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the 
grunt  of  the  pig,  the  neighing  of  the  horse,  or  the  braying  of 
an  asa — each  has  a  voice  according  to  his  character. 

The  voice  of  civilized  man  is  one  tiling,  that  of  the  savage 
quite  another.  The  intonations  of  the  one,  modiiied  by  cul- 
tivation and  refinement,  are  very  different  from  that  of  the 
other,  unmodulated  by  this  cultivation.  The  savage  has  a 
coarse,  indistinct  guttural  voice;  while  that  of  the  cultivated 
man  is  more  sonorous  and  musical.  So  among  the  high  and 
the  low  of  the  civilized  races.  For  example,  notice  the  voices 
of  two  Irishmen ;  the  one  educated  and  refined  speaks  on  a 
low  or  modulated  key,  regulating  all  his  intonations,  suiting 
each  thought  and  emotion  with  a  proper  word  suitably  ex- 
pressed. He  also  regulates  lus  temper  as  well  as  his  voice. 
The  other  speaks  on  a  high  key,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  with- 
out modification  or  regulation,  and  flies  into  a  passion  on  the 
slightest  ot'casion. 

By  cultivation,  the  one  has  brought  the  propensities  into 
iubjection  to  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments;  while  the 
propensities  of  the  other  run  riot  with  tlie  passions  as  with 
the  voice.  Show  us  a  person  of  either  sex  who  does  not  mod- 
ulate the  intonations  of  the  voice  when  speaking,  and  we  will 
show  you  a  person  who  does  not  regulate  the  passions  or  the 
temper. 

THB    NASAL    TWANO. 

This  peculiarity  arises,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  vocal 
organs,  but  simply  from  a  want  of  proper  culture  and  training. 
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lively,  rattling,  and  joyous,  and  lliu  people  all  laughed  and 
were  merry.     But  when  she  sang — 

"  I  know  thttt  mjr  Redeemer  liveth." 
there  was  a  grandeur  and  solemnity  in  her  tones  wliich  seemed 
unconsciously  to  lift  her  vast  audience  to  their  feet,  and  hold 
them  spell-lioutHl  by  the  magic  of  lit-r  voice.     Who  that  ever 
heard  her  in  this  can  forget  V 

JfURIC   AXD   CQAJIACTER. 

Tell  tia  what  sort  of  music  you'  like  best,  and  ynu  thereby 
reveal  your  true  character.  If  it  be  love  songs,  which  proceed 
from  the  social  nature,  it  is  in  that,  that  you  predominate.  If 
trar  songs,  referring  to  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, to  blood  and  carnage,  tlieiv  there  is  where  you  "  live," 
If  it  be  to  the  more  artistic  warbling  and  trilling,  which  ex. 
cites  Ideality  and  Inihation,  tliat  indicates  the  prcdouutiauce 
of  another  set  of  organs.  But  if  it  be  b.vcred,  whicli  is  the 
highest  of  all  music,  that  you  tike  best,  it  is  an  evidence  that 
you  have  a:i  upper  story  to  your  brain  wliich,  if  properly  ex- 
ercised, would  enable  you  lo  appreciate  anrl  practice,  more  or 
less,  the  divine  teachings  of  Christianity. 

Thus,  the  voice  indicates  chai-acter.  A  passionate  man  with 
a  heavy  base  to  his  brain  w^ill  have  a  harsh,  gruff  voice,  and 
all  his  gestures  will  be  rlownwanl,  in  the  direction  of  his  pro- 
IKi-nsitics,  A  social,  domestic,  and  lovin*/  nature  will  have  a 
more  tender  and  flexible  voice,  corresponding  with  this  dispo- 
sition. The  atfcctions  caress  much,  but  say  little;  real  lovers 
are  more  silent  than  talkative,  and  their  words  are  but  whispers. 

The  actor  who  assumes  to  represent  human  character  must 
have  the  organs  in  the  up|>cr  side-head,  including  Secretive- 
ncss,  Imitation,  Language,  etc.,  largely  developed,  and,  if 
adapted  to  his  calling,  will  give  the  right  expression  of  voice 
to  suit  the  character — be  it  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Falstaff,  lago, 
or  Shylock— be  it  in  tragedy  or  in  comedy. 


THB  VOICE    OF   DEVOTION. 


The  devout  clergyman,  when  he  ajipeals  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  speaks  through  his  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and 
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hifl  voice  is  mellow,  sweet,  and  subJuod.     How  welcome  to  % 
gin-sick  soul  is  the  pleading  voice  of  the  good  man  when  he 

asks  forgivenesa  for  the  penitent 
wrong-dix»r,  and  a  blessbig  on  all ! 
If  be  be  a  converted  man,  a  true 
Christian,  there  will  be  a  grace,  a 
gentleness,  and  a  charm  in  his 
voice  which  will  win  all  hearta 
to  the  truth,  except,  of  courge, 
"  those  who  have  ears  but  hear 
not,  and  eyes  but  see  not,"  nor 
a  mind  to  understand. 

Compare  any  ten  clergymen 
who  have  devoted  themselves 
Fig  429.-RIT.  joBH  Wbbut.  half  a  lifetime  to  their  high  call- 
ing, with  an  equal  number  of  boxers  of  the  same  age,  and 
notice  the  tones  t)f  their  voices.  Do  you  not  think  you  could 
tell  even  in  the  dark  "  which  was  which?"  Certainly  you 
oould.  There  is  something  in  every  voice  which  attracts  or 
repels.  Compare  the  voice  of  the  gentle  lamb  with  that  of 
the  ferocious  wolf;  of  the  loving  mother  and  praying  father 
with  the  ravings  of  dissipated  demons  in  human  form. 

BKMBHBBRING   VOICES. 

Once  accustomed  to  certain  voices,  we  can  remember  them 
for  years.  Blind  men  readily  recognire  a  voice  they  heard 
twenty  years  ago.  An  acute  ear  is  as  sensitive  to  impressiona, 
and  almost  as  retentive  of  them,  as  the  eye. 

There  are  diseases,  obstntctitms,  and  physiological  defects 
by  which  the  voice  becomes  impaired,  which  would  prevent 
06  from  judging  correctly  the  character  of  such  persons.  Our 
remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  those  in  a  normal  or  healthy 
state. 


STAMMBBINO. 


Impediment  in  speech  called  stuttering  or  stammering  is  a 
fieryotM  difficulty,  rather  than  organic,  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly.     It  is  quite  possible  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
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in  all  cases  without  reoonree  to  artificial  moans.*  All  the 
speciBcs  advertised  by  quack  impostorg,  who  charge  from  120 
to  $50  for  Inipa  lo  wear  in  the  mouth,  which  cost  fifty  cents, 
are  utterly  useless.  A  careful  training  of  the  vocal  organs 
from  early  infancy  would  secure  the  child  against  this  infir- 
mity, which  is  often  acquired^  and  becomes  a  fixed  habit  for 
•want  of  prt>per  care. 

Thus  the  voice  indicates  character.  By  cultivating  partic- 
ular faculties  of  the  mind,  we  thereby  cultivate  the  voice.  We 
speak — as  it  were — from  and  through,  and  from  and  to,  par- 
ticular organs  of  the  brain,  and  the  intonations  of  the  voice 
correspond  if  we  are  in  angcrj  and  speak  from  the  passions. 
In  time,  voice  and  passion  assimilate,  and  this  type  of  character 
lecomes  established.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  live  more  m  the 
intellect,  and  in  the  moral  and  spirilual  sentiments,  we  become 
all  the  more  humane,  civilized,  and  spirituaL 

1>RESS,  INDICATIVB    OF   CHARACTBE. 

Look  at  fig.  430;  observe  how  "snugly  dressecl,"  and  how 
** closely'"  he  is  buttoned  up.  He  has  large  Secretiveuesa 
When  he  opens  his  purse,  he  care- 
fully turns  away  that  you  may  not 
st-e  or  be  tempted  by  its  contents. 
He  can  keep  as  well  as  make  money. 
There  is — so  to  speak — a  lock  and 
key  on  his  pocket,  and  none  but 
himself,  or  death,  can  unlock  it.  Sec 
how  slyly  he  puts  things  away  I  As 
he  grows  old,  and  his  memory  fails, 
he  forgets  where  he  "  hides"  his  ef- 
fects. His  conversation  reserables 
his  manners ;  he  never  gives  you  a 
frank,  categorical  answer ;  but  if  he 
Fig,  480.  do  not  actually  mislead,  he  leaves  Pig,  48t 
you  to  draw  wrong  inferences  and  mislead  yourself,  which  b 


°  Sceour  treatise  oa  ''  Stammering,  itaCaofles  and  Cuie  on  Pbjr&iologlcal 
PrinciplcB."     Pricu^  when  prepaid  by  poet,  25  oeut& 
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as  bad.*  Lai^c  Secretivoness  conceals,  assumes  a  false  charao 
ler,  aud  with  other  faculties  acts  it  out  to  tlie  life.  It  shows 
itsflf  ill  dross,  in  walk,  in  conversation,  in  business,  in  sports, 
and  ui  all  things.  Children  exhibit  it  in  school  and  in  church, 
when  they  become  impatient  of  restraint,  and  resort  to  endk'ss 
tricks  for  diversion  and  relief.  How  closely  they  watch  their 
teacher,  aijd  when  his  attention  is  called  in  another  direction, 
notice  their  foxy  maneuvers,  and  see  how  adroitly  they  cover 
np  their  acts.  Growing  bolder  by  success,  tbu  little  rogue  la 
finally  caught,  when  he  pleads  inadvertence,  receives  the  pen- 
alty, and  is  still  more  cunning  ever  after. 

It  is  said  that  women  have  the  power  to  conceal  in  a  greater 
degree  than  men.  Certain  it  is,  they  possess  the  power  to  set 
traps  and  to  captivate  when  and  wlioin  they  will. 

Small  Secretivcncss  is  generally  prudigal,  and  goes  with  opea 
face,  loose  neck-dress,  open  bosom,  unbuttoned  or  partially 
open  vest  or  waistcoat  (fig.  431),  low-necked  dresses — when 
the  llishiuns  will  permit — money  loose  in  the  pocket,  and  no 
[•aiiis  taken  to  conceal  it,  Cautio\isness  has  something  to  do 
in  the  way  of  takijig  care  of  the  valuables,  but  it  is  Secrelive- 
ness  whicli  conceals  and  keeps.  Small  Secretivene*8  not  only 
tells  all  lie  knows,  but  is  very  much  annoyed  that  his  neighbor 
will  not  do  the  same. 

Appbobativelnkss  shows  itself  both  in  following  the  fash- 
ions and  in  "  oddity."  Ladies  and  gentlemen  c xpres.'*  their 
characters  in  displaying  their  equipage.  The  best  minds — 
those  wliich  arc  free  from  eccentricity — display  the  best  taste 
in  dressing  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract  particular  attention. 
Vulgar  minds — or  those  not  cultivated — pile  on  the  gewgaws* 
cheap  /e</>-clry,  frills,  flounces,  draggling  dii.-sses,  and  "  wrig- 
gle" themselves  through  the  dirty  streets.  In  all  such  cases 
there  is  far  more  vanity  than  common  sense.  A  man  may 
show  as  much  vanity  in  wearing  an  old  slouched  hat,  with  one 


•  An  anecdote  illuRtratefl  this  non-oommittai  secretive  disposition.  Threa 
rogues  were  on  trinl  foT  Wimc  offcnw;.  and  th<j  attorney  put  this  question 
to  one  of  thein  :  Wlier©  were  yon  lost  night?  Am  1  was  with  John 
Where  waa  John  f  Ho  was  with  Wiltiam.  Wliere  was  Williaui  I  He  was 
with  me,     "Well,  where  were  you  all  T    We  were  all  together. 
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boot  and  one  shoe,  or  other  odd  "  rigging,"  as  the  one  who  ia 
BO  exact  \o  have  every  hair  exactly  in  its  place.  Coarse  and 
ignorant  pcraons,  who  han'e  the  means  to  do  so,  often  dress  in 
what  is  called  '*  negro  finery,"  i.  c,  in  Iiighly  colored  trap- 
pings, put  on  without  regard  to  cost,  comfort,  or  convenience. 
Tlie  brighter  ihe  colore,  the  better;  the  point  to  be  gained  by 
them  is  simply  to  attract  attention. 

TEMPKKAMENTS    A>D    COLOBS. 

Persons  of  cultivated  taate  dress  in  plain,  Bubdned,  or  blended 
colors,  coiTcsponding  with  the  complexion,  and  adapted  to  the 
occasion.  Ou  the  principle  that  "  like  likea  Uke,"  those  who 
prefer  blood-red  colora  are  of  a  sangnine  temperament ;  those 
who  prefer  deep  blue  liav«  something  ot  the  bilious ;  while  the 
IjTnphatie  prefers  the  yellow,  the  orange,  or  the  butE  When, 
the  temperaments  are  mixed,  and  the  faculties  cultivated, 
there  will  be  a  mure  correct  ai»preciation  of  all  the  colors,  and 
tlie  taste  in  dress  will  show  iti^elf  accordingly.  The  most  dis- 
tinguishefl  painten*  are  less  extrerae,and  uae  colore  with  greater 
care  than  tliose  with  less  practice,  taste,  and  skill. 

It  is  said  in  Lyons,  France,  where  silks  are  manufactured 
for  thi.s  market,  that  Americans  are  more  fcjnd  of  *'  showy 
goods"  in  brilliant  colora,  than  Europeans;  and  they  put  in 
the  color  and  the  "  gloss"  accordingly.  Negroes  and  Indiana 
are  delighted  with  deep,  strong  colors,  and  when  they  can 
dress  to  their  taste,  they  do  so  in  the  most  fantastic  style,  and 
thoB  reveal  their  characters. 
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WHAT   IS   INSANITY  ? 

**  With  respect  to  the  morbid  affections  of  the  senses  and 
the  errors  of  the  intellectual  powers,"  Dr,  Spurzheim  says, 
"  we  are  insane,  if  we  can  not  distinguish  the  diseased  funo- 
tions,  and  do  consider  ihera  as  regular ;  and  in  the  derange- 
ment of  any  feeling  we  are  insane,  either  if  we  can  not  distin- 
guish the  disordered  feeling — if,  for  instance,  we  really  think 
we  are  an  emperor,  king,  minister,  general,  etc.,  or  if  wo  dis- 
tinguish the  deranged  feeling,  but  have  lost  the  influence  of 
the  will  on  our  actions;  far  instance,  in  a  morbid  activity  of 
the  propensity  to  destroy.  Thus,  insanity^  in  my  opinion,  is 
an  aberration  of  any  sensation  or  intellectual  power  from  the 
healthy  state.,  xeithout  being  able  to  distinffuish  t/te  diseased 
Btate  ;  and  the  aberrati&n  of  any  feeling  from  the  state  of 
healthy  without  being  able  to  distinguish  it^  or  without  the  in- 
fluence of  the  toiU  on  the  actions  of  the  voluntary  instrument. 
In  other  words,  the  incapacity  of  distinguishing  the  diseased 
functions  of  the  mind,  and  the  irresistibility  of  our  actions — 
in  short.,  the  loss  of  moral  liberty  constitutes  insanity ^ 

VARIETIES    OF   INSANTTY. 

"The  examples  arc  not  rare  that  insane  people  think  them- 
Belves  emperors,  kings,  ministers,  generals,  high-priests,  bishops, 
dukes,  lords,  prophets,  God  Almighty,  or  God  the  Son,  etc. 
Pinel  relates  that,  at  the  same  time,  four  madmen  of  Bicetre 
believed  themselves  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power  in  the 
Btate,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Louis  XVI.  The  hospital  was 
not  less  richly  endowed  with  divine  personages,  so  that  some  of 
the  maniacs  were  called  after  the  provinces,  as  the  God  of  Brit- 
tany, the  God  of  the  Low  Countries,  etc.  Many  are  ambitious, 
wish  to  be  approved  of  by  others,  and  to  appear  as  persons  of 
fashion  and  distinction.  They  seldom  forget  to  decorate  them- 
selves with  anything  which  they  consider  to  be  an  ornament. 
They  are  conceited  and  ostentatious,  singular  in  gait  and 
phraseology. 

Others  are  thoughtful,  gloomy,  tactiturn,  austere,  morose, 
and  like  to  be  alone.  Some  are  anxious,  fearful,  and  terrified 
by  the  most  alarming  apprehenaions.     Some  express  their 


W»  PHTSI06N0MY    OF    INSANITT. 

lAfedon  by  te:irs,  others  sink  without  a  tear  into  distressing 
■■jcntj.  Some  fear  external  proseeutions,  and  the  most  ridic- 
aiotts  and  imaginary  things ;  others  think  tlicmselves  lost  to 
ftO  the  comforts  of  this  life,  and  desire  to  be  buried.  Some 
•re  also  alarmed  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  or  oven  think 
ihemsolvL's  abandoned  forever  by  God,  and  condemned  to  hell 
and  etenial  pufferings.  Others  arc  remarkable  for  good-humor 
and  merriment ;  they  are  cheei'ful,  sing  from  morning  till  even- 
ing, and  sometimes  express  their  joy  by  fits  of  loud  and  immod- 
erate laugliter.  There  are  others  who  feel  an  extraordinary  lib- 
erahty  an<l  unbounded  generosity.  Some  are  very  pious.  Dr. 
Hallaran  nays :  '  I  Iiave  often  known  maniacs  of  the  worst 
class,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  thinking  correctly  on  all  other 
Bubjeets  liad  been  entirely  suspended,  still  retain  the  power 
of  addressing  the  Deity  in  a  consistent  and  fervent  manner, 
and  to  attend  the  call  for  devotion  with  the  most  regular 
demeanor.'  Same  show  tlie  most  invincible  obstinacy,  and 
nothing  coidd  sliake  their  intention,  though  sometimes  they 
blame  the  keepers  for  not  securing  them  sufficiently. 

"The  derangements  of  the  intellectual  faculties  are  not  less 
numerous  or  singular.  Some  fancy  themselves  dead,  or  to  bo 
ohanged  into  animals  of  particulat  kinds ;  to  be  made  of  glass 
or  wax  ;  to  be  infected  l>y  svfdulis,  the  itch,  or  other  diseases; 
to  be  a  l>rey  of  spirits  or  devils,  or  under  the  influence  of  magio 
fpells  and  vows.  Sometimes  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
much  excited,  sometimes  diminished  or  almost  Buj)|iressed. 
Sometime!;)  only  one  intellectual  power  seems  to  lie  under  the 
iBorbitic  influence,  while  the  others  appear  with  natural 
«ti\'ngt  h.  In  greater  acti\'ity  sleeplessness  is  a  conamon  symp- 
loin ;  some  see  external  objects  in  erroneous  forms  and  colors. 
A  maniac  took  for  a  legion  of  devils  every  assemblage  of 
p(K^«  whom  he  saw." 


CKLKBRATBD   UANIAGS. 

Dr.  Winslow,  in  his  work  on  "Obscure  Diseases  of  the 
Btnun,"'  seems  inclined  to  think  that  many  historical  characters, 
*c«lvbrjited  either  for  their  crimes,  brutality,  tyranny,  or  vice, 
ViN<e  probably  of  imsound  mind,  and  that  in  many,  undetected, 
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■onrecognizcd,  unperceived  mental  disease,  in  all  probability 
aro8e  from  cerebral  irritation  or  physical  ill-health." 

FreJerick  William,  the  father  of  Fretleriik  the  Great,  the 
debauchee  and  drunkarilj  who  treated  bin  children  with  marked 
cruelty,  oomp<»lliiig  them  to  eat  the  mogt  unwholesome  and 
disETUsting  food,  and  cro^rTled  his  bnitalily  by  spitting  into  it, 
Buffered  iVora  hypofhondriasis  and  great  mental  depression, 
once  attempting  suicide. 

Judge  Jeffreys  was  tortured  by  a  cruel  iuterual  malady^ 
aggravated  by  intemperance, 

Damien  persisted  in  declaring  that  had  he  been  bled  in  the 
morning,  as  he  wished,  he  never  would  have  attempted  the 
assasaiiiation  of  Louis  XV. 

Caligula  commenced  his  reign  "with  mildness,  and  it  was  after 
a  violent  attack  of  Iwdily  illness  he  began  his  career  of  omelty, 
vice,  and  crime. 

Frequently,  long  before  an  attack  of  insanity  is  clearly  de- 
fined, the  patient  admits  he  is  under  the  influence  of  certain 
vague  apprehensions,  imdcfinable  misgivings,  and  anxious  sus- 
picions as  to  the  sane  character  of  his  emotions.  JSuch  sad 
doubts,  fearful  apprehensions,  mysterious,  inexplicable  fore- 
bodings and  distressing  misgivings  as  to  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  mind  often  induce  the  heart-broken  sufferer,  convulsed 
with  pain  and  clurtcing  wilh  anguish,  prayerfldly,  and  in  accents 
of  wild  and  frenzied  despair,  to  ejaculate  with  King  Lear : 

"  Oh  !  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  Heaven  ; 
Keep  mc  in  tempor — I  would  nut  be  mad." 

CAUSES   OF  INSANTTT. 

All  that  disturbs,  excites,  or  weakens  the  organization,  and 
especially  the  nervous  system,  has  an  influence  on  the  manifes- 
tation of  raind.  Early  dissipation,  habitual  enervating  lu.xury, 
care  and  anxiety,  intense  study,  loss  of  sleep,  violent  passions, 
excitement,  sickly  sensibility,  intemperance  in  food  and  drink 
—in  short,  whatever  disturbs  the  mind  or  deranges  the  liody, 
may  cause  insanity.  A  predisposition  to  it  is  often  hereditary, 
and  runs  in  the  blood  of  families  for  generations. 
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Tlie  proximate  cause  of  Ineanity  is  undoubtedly  always  in 
the  brain.  Dr.  Spurzheira  very  pertinently  remarks:  "If  it 
be  proved  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the 
manifestations  of  every  primitive  faculty  of  the  mind  depend 
on  a  peculiar  part  of  the  brain;  and  if  all  primitive  powers 
of  the  mind  and  their  respective  organs  bo  once  ascertained, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cause  ol"  insanity  will  V»e  looked  for  in 
the  brain,  and  the  cause  of  the  deranged  manifostationa  of 
every  special  faculty  in  a  peculiar  part  of  the  bi'ain.  I  do  not 
Bay  that  this  knowledge  is  advanced  as  far  as  I  wish  it  to  be; 
but  from  daily  observations,  and  the  most  positive  facts,  I  atn 
convinced  that  the  basis  of  the  above-mentioned  doctrine  is 
founded  in  nature.  Thus,  instead  of  ascribing  insanity,  or  tho 
disturbed  reflecting  powers  and  the  feelings,  to  what  is  called 
moral  causes,  the  deranged  manifestations  of  the*©  faculties 
will  always  be  considered  as  morbid  afiectiona  of  the  cerebral 
organization." 

Whatever  occupies  the  mind  too  intensely  or  exclusively  is 
hurtful  to  the  brain  and  induces  a  state  favorable  to  insaliity, 
in  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  will.  The  strong  activity 
of  any  particular  organ  may  finally  become  involuntary,  and 
even  lead  to  the  derangement  of  other  functions.  It  is  gener- 
ally the  strongest  and  most  active  faculties  of  the  mind  tliat 
become  deranged.  Amativeness  is  a  most  powerful  passion, 
and  in  many  predominates  over  all  others.  Such  persons  are 
liable  to  become  insane  from  perverted  love.  The  religious 
feculties,  when  perverted  or  misdirected,  furnish  a  fruitful 
source  of  mental  derangement;  bnt  true  religion,  rightly 
understood,  tends  to  quiet  and  bring  into  subjection  the  pa8< 
sions  of  men. 

Stout  people,  those  with  large  hearts,  lungs  and  stomachs,  with 
all  the  internal  viscera  correspondingly  large  and  iivith  mode- 
rate-sized brains,  seldom  or  never  become  qui te  insane.  Neither 
do  fools  or  idiots  go  crazy;  and  it  is  said  that  very  few  uncul- 
tivated Africans  whose  heads  are  small,  become  insane.  Those 
who  are  more  highly  organize<l,  whose  brains  predorainato 
over  their  Iwxlies,  or  who  study  to  excess,  and  fail  to  keep  tho 
vital  functions  in  a  healthy  state,  and  those  who  dissipate  by 
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anoking,  chewing,  snuffing,  drinking,  etc.,  are  more  than  any 
others  liable  to  become  subjects  for  the  mud-housa 

Dr.  Bi-ij^bam,  autliur  of  "Remarks  on  ibe  Intluetice  of  Men- 
tal Cultivutioo  on  llfnilth,"'  in  an  a{tpen<kx  ro  the  work  of  Dr. 
SpnrzheLtn  already  quoted,  thtm  enumerates  the  causes  of  in- 
sanity which  he  considers  most  operative  in  this  country: 

"  First,  Too  constant  and  too  powerful  excitement,  of  the 
raind  and  feehngs,  which  the  j^trifc  for  we.-ilth,  office,  political 
distinction  and  party  success  produces  iu  this  free  country, 
;u;d  the  great  anxiety  and  excitement  of  the  mind  upon  relig- 
ious subjects,  caused  by  injudicious  appeals  to  the  feelings  and 
imagination,  and  by  sectarian  controversy. 

"Second,  The  predominance  given  to  the  nervous  system 
by  too  early  cultivatins:  the  mind  and  exciting  the  feelings  of 
children,  to  the  ncgh-ct  of  physical  education,  or  the  equal  and 
proper  devclopnient  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 

"Third,  The  general  and  powerful  excitement  of  the  female 
mind.  Females,  being  endowed  with  quicker  and  finer  sensi- 
bilities than  men,  are  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  strong 
emotion ;  but  such  emotions  may  have  dcpli^rablc  effects  upon 
their  offspring. 

"Fourth,  Intemperance;  and  to  this  cause,  no  doubt,  a  very 
considcnible  part  of  the  insanity  aud  idiocy  that  prevails  in 
llua  country  is  to  be  attributed." 


TREAT^rENT    OF    INSAKTrT. 

It  will  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  go  into  details  in  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  mental  filien.ation  ;  but  a  few  hints  reveal- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  should  be  conducted 
v.'ill  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  of  service  to 
those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  liave  frienda  uudei*  home 
treatment. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove,  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  the  derangement  and  to  improve  the  general  health 
by  means  of  bathing,  pure  air,  snflicient  bodily  exercise,  cheer- 
ful employments  and  recreations,  ])lenty  of  sleep,  and  absti- 
nence from  stimulation  aud  excitement. 

2.  The  principles  of  mental  hygiene  must  be  applied  under- 
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Btandingly  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  particalar  cas& 
The  different  character's  of  the  insane  should  bo  understood 
by  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  In  one,  we  may  appeal 
to  Veneration  j  in  anotlier,  to  Approbativeness ;  in  a  third,  to 
Cautiousness.  Some  are  won  by  attentions  paid  to  Self-Es- 
teern  ;  many,  by  gentle  manners  and  kindness.  Melancholic, 
anxious,  and  fearful  j>atients  require  the  greatest  mildness  and 
the  most  caulioua  trv:\tnuMit. 

Tlie  five  senses  should  all  be  attended  to,  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, pleasurably  excited.  Music,  in  particular,  has  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  insane,  helping  to  change  the  tnin  of  thoughts 
which  fosters  the  disorder  and  to  harmunize  the  discordant 
feelings.  The  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  patient 
should  be  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  divert  the  mind  from 
the  subject  of  his  insanity,  and  every  means  should  be  made 
use  of  to  restrain  the  activity  of  the  faculties  which  are 
deranged, 

PBErEimoN. 

Right  religions  training,  with  a  knowledge  and  observance 
of  tlie  laws  of  life  and  health,  would  secure  better  balanced 
brains  and  lessen  the  danger  of  the  mind  becoming  warped  or 
diseased.  A  thoroughly  Christian  man  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  go  crazy  as  one  who  is  without  trust  in  Providence  or  the 
bcfpe  of  immortality.  Let  a  religious  conviction  become  an 
established  principle  in  one'^s  mind,  let  him  resign  himself  to 
the  will  of  l*rovidenoe  and  realize  the  tnith  of  the  Lord^a 
praytT,  learn  to  say  and  to  fuel  tho  truth  of  these  words,  "Thy 
will  be  tloiie,"  and  he  wnll  not  l>e  likely,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  become  insane.  We  repeat,  with  right  physiologi- 
cal living,  particularly  exercise  in  the  open  air  a  portion  of  the 
time,  sufficient  rest,  sleep,  and  recreation,  with  well-established 
Christian  principles  by  which  to  be  guided,  and  one  will  be 
impregnably  fortified  against  this  and  nearly  all  other  maladies 
to  which  poor  human  nature  is  subject. 


PHTSIOGNOMICAL  SIGNS   OP  IWSAinTY. 

The  author  of  "The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expres- 
iion,"  Sir  Charles  Bell,  introduces  into  hia  work  the  very 
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effective  drawing  which  we  have  reproduced  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter  (6g.  43'2).  He  designates  it  as  the 
portrait  of  "  an  outrageous  maniac,  in  whom  reason  is  totally 
dethroned."  His  theory  in  regard  to  the  physiognomical 
agns  of  madness,  which  the  drawing  is  intended  to  illustrate, 
is  that  in  the  peculiar  look  of  ferocity  manifested  amid  the 
utter  wreck  of  intellect,  the  expression  of  mental  energy  is 
lacking,  and  that  those  facial  muscles  whose  office  is  to  indi- 
cate sentiment  are  dormant.  He  says:  "  I  believe  this  to  be 
true  to  nature,  because  I  have  observed  (contrary  to  ray  expec- 
tation) that  there  is  not  that  energy,  that  knitting  of  the  brows, 
that  indignant  brooding  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  face  of  mad- 
men which  is  generally  imagined  to  characterize  their  expres- 
■ion,  and  which  is  often  given  to  them  in  pointing.  There 
is  a  vacancy  in  their  laugh  and  a  want  of  meaning  in  their 
ferociousness." 

According  to  tins  theory,  which,  if  applied  merely  to  such 
cases  of  total  madness  as  he  has  in  view,  we  conceive  to  l>e 
entirely  correct,  we  must,  in  order  to  learn  the  character  of 
countenance  when  devuid  of  human  expression  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  brutality,  have  recourse  to  the  lower  animals  and 
study  their  looks  of  timitlity,  of  watchfulness,  of  excitement, 
and  of  ferocity.  If  these  expressions  be  conveyed  to  the 
human  face,  they  will  irresistibly  convey  the  idea  of  madness, 
vacancy  of  mind,  and  mere  animal  passion. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  curtfid  study  of  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  insane  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  those 
engaged  in  the  treatment  or  care  of  those  unfortunates  whose  , 
reason  has  become  deranged.  The  subject  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves,  but  several  medical  writers  have 
devoted  considerable  labor  to  its  elucidation.  Among  tho 
rest,  Dr.  Laurent,  of  France,  has  published  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  subject  in  the  Annnles  Medico- P\j%chologiqxifii  of 
Paris,  some  extracts  from  which,  translated  into  English,  we 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  interspersing  such  notes 
and  illustrations  as  seem  to  be  required.  Tlie  article  is  well 
written,  and,  though  the  writer'a  views  are  superficial,  quite 
anggestive. 


PSTttlOOVOMT    OF    INSANITT. 


OBASirr  IS    DISCORDAKCS. 

^lamiB^  vluBi  I  can  not  avoid  invoking  on  sach  ft  mbjeot, 
■■|iMa»iABiilloviiig  experiment:  Three  different  portraits 
mm  It  te  tokak  The  €ice  of  each  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
laoas:  the  first  to  contain 
the  second  the  nose,  the 
iMnt  aad  bwcet  portion  from  the  nose 
^  «ft»  t^ai.  The  next  operation  is  to  ad- 
^Hl  tito  MMI  portion  of  the  second  to 
li»  Aiofeil  put  of  the  first  portrait,  as 
^■S  w  iIm  inferior  section  of  the  third. 
1^  tilM  anrangement  we  infallibly  obtain 
|[b»  physiognomy  of  an  insane  person  (fig. 
tt3)i  lleooo  he  concluded  that  there 
^mm ^  WuaiSeet  defect  of  harmony  in  the 
'of  the  alienated.  This  prop- 
pofectly  true,  and  the  proof  thus  famished  by  the 
phyuognoinist  is,  in  our  ntind,  the  foundation  of  that 
%)buh  1  shall  endeavor  to  explain  in  this  work." 


CRANIAL  HEPORMmES. 

*I  am  inclined  to  allow  that  def«  innitics  of  the  head  indi- 
oit*  tto  intellectual  dofcct,  or  at  least  irregularity.  The  works 
*Ji  MM.  Foville,  Lunier,  Gosse,  Morel,  Bail  larger,  etc.,  and 
llMi»  d*  %  great  number  of  anthropoIogiRis,  as  well  as  the 
n— Hir'hrir  which  I  liavc  myself  made  on  this  subject,  afibrd 
^fmii  sufficient  of  wljal  I  advance. 

•^Isl.  Tliese  detbrmUlvs  may  be  congenital,  the  sad  effects 
itf  btftitage,  and  allied  to  primitive  intellectual  debilities,  as 
td|Mcv»  imbecility,  and  cretinism. 

•^llA  Artificial  deformities,  resulting  from  injuries  or  errone- 
«ilMk  practices  which  stop  the  free  development  of  the  intellect 
1%  4  dir»'ct  or  indirect  manner,  and  producing  compulsive  afiTeo- 
^fcn^  which  almost  necessarily  iudtit^e  mental  trouble.* 

*»;jd»  Lastly,  subjective  acquired   deformities,  proceeding 

JL>,  tMT  Losanity  ia  u  diaeated  condition,  and  could  not  occar  in  a  peio 
I  body-     ' '  A  Bounc)  mind  in  a  itound  body,"  Is  tLe  rule. 
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from  a  perversion  of  the  natural  dynamic  law  tinder  the  infliir 
enoe  of  pathological  causes,  from  want  of  Bymmetry  iu  the 
activity  of  the  Ludividual  This  absence  of  symmetry,  which 
is  of  common  occurrence,  is  always  accompanied  by  an  irreg- 
ularity of  the  meutal  faculties,  a  peculiarity  of  character,  an 
onginality,  without  necessarily  producing  mental  alictmlion. 
In  some  exceptional  individuals,  a  greater  dcvolojimeut  uf  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  has  been  found  united  with  a  \'ery  large 
psychical  capacity.     (Bichat,  Napoleon  I.) 

"But  although  deformity  of  llie  cranium  gcneniUy  indicates 
an  anomaly  of  intelle<nual  actions,  it  does  not  follow  that  in- 
sanity  is  always  associated  with  an  ill-shapen  skull.  To  mmn- 
tain  this  would  be  a  grave  error.  Many  lunatics  have  the 
cranium  well  formed  and  perfectly  symmetricaL" 


TKK    HAIR. 

"Important  elements  are  fumislied  to  symptomatologists 
"by  the  hairy  system.  Although  asserted  by  Esipsi lo!,  tlie  color 
of  the  hair  and  beard  has  not  ap]>cared  to  ua  allied  to  one 
kind  of  insanity  more  than  anotlier.  The  papular  saying  that 
the  head  of  an  iiliot  never  becomes  gray,  appears  to  us  unde- 
serving of coHfiJciicc.  [But  what  are  the  facts?  We  accept 
the  '  saying,'  and  considered  it  based  on  physiological  prin- 
ciples. Where  there  is  total  idiocy,  there  will  be  too  little 
mentality  to  cause  the  hair  to  become  gray.]  But  it  ia  the 
condition  of  these  products  of  secretion  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  softness  or  roughticss  of  the  hair  and  beard, 
their  britllcness,  dryness,  or  humidity,  thcEr  smoothness  or 
erection,  their  entanglement,  agglulinatton,  and  length,  their 
more  or  less  complete  change  of  cohir,  their  neat  or  dirty  con- 
dition, always  acompanying  special  periods  of  the  malady, 
should  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  scarcity  or 
abundance,  the  mode  of  distribution,  the  premature  appear- 
ance,* more  or  less  loss  of  these  protecting  organs,  have  a  not 

•  My  worthy  cojlea^vie  and  friend.  Dr.  Bolnrd.  haa  noUccd  the  appear- 
ance in  women,  at  the  ep<x:h  of  wimmendnR  Itmiwy,  n{  u.  larger  or  smaller 
numticr  of  bristles  in  the  faoe,  which  had  completely  dbsappeored  wiih  tb« 
■ulady. 
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less  intimate  relation  with  phrcnopathic  plienoraena,  and  are 
very  often  allied  with  a  piimitive  alteration  (iiliolcy,  etc.).*' 

TBB  6RIN. 

"  The  condition  and  color  of  the  skin  have  a  great  value  in 
the  eyes  of  tlie  alienist  physician.  I  thuik  it  right  expressly 
to  insist  on  the  symptoms  furnished  by  this  organ.  I  have 
noticed  some  very  euriaua  morbid  phenomena.  Professor 
Trousseau  has  specified  in  his  cHnical  lectures  some  very  im- 
portant peculiarities  in  the  functions  of  the  skin  manifesting 
themselves  during  head  [brain]  affections.  After  the  examjilo 
of  this  learued  man,  I  must  insist  on  this  point.  Color  fur- 
nishes signs  well  worthy  attention.  Tlie  skin  of  the  face,  and 
it  is  of  this  part  alone  I  speak,  may  be  dry  and  arid,  the  seat 
of  horpf'tic  scurvy  and  scaly  eruptions,  or  may  be  moist  with 
perspiration,  or  a  liquid  secretion  of  a  more  or  less  oily  nature 
and  of  variable  odor.  Its  color  is  susceptible  of  numerous 
general  or  j>artial  mollifications.  It  may  be  pale.  Ttiis  pallor 
has  divers  shadfs,  from  pure  w^hite  to  the  slightly  yellow 
tinge  (compared  to  that  of  straw  or  wax),  or  earthy,  brown, 
and  bronzed.  It  may  be  of  every  shade  of  red,  from  rosy  to 
vennilion,  violet,  and  purple.  But  season  and  exj>08urc  to 
the  sun's  rays  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"The  skin  may  have  a  greater  or  less  tonicity,  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous, subcellular  tissue  be  more  or  less  elastic.  It  also  is 
marked  by  lines  and  furrows,  which  are  of  imj»ortance  as  indi- 
cating the  amount  of  activity  of  the  subjacent  muscles.  At 
first,  during  infancy  and  adolescence,  few  ia  number,  their 
formalioii  becomes  fecunil  in  proportion  as  age  advances,  which 
must  be  attriluited  to  tlie  tliinning  of  the  face  or  the  loss  of 
the  mobile  parts  by  age,  sickness,  passion,  and  deep  emotion 
of  souL  I  think  it  uimecessary  to  describe  these  fiirrows, 
which  may  assume  different  fonns — horizontal,  vertical,  ob- 
lique, sinuous,  and  more  or  less  close  or  parallel,"* 

THE  EYB8. 

"  The  organ  of  sight  offers  for  consideration  its  form,  move* 


9  All  of  which  have  a  deep  moaiuDg,  and  may  be  hiterpreted. 
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mftnts,  and  expression.  The  eyes  may  be  more  or  less  promi- 
nent or  depresiiied  in  the  orbit ;  the  aperture  between  the  lids 
smaller  or  greater;  the  scU'rotic,  very  apparent  around  the 
pupil,  exhibits  a  variable  bluish,  yellowish,  or  red  tinge ;  the 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  very  evident.  Little  livid  or  black 
veins  may  be  perceived  on  it.  The  conjunctival  surface  may 
be  dry,  humid,  or  moistened  with  tears;  the  pupils  may  be 
deformed  by  being  equally  or  unequally  dilated  or  contracted. 
Strabisruxis  may  be  observed,  a  distortion  of  the  eyes  by  which 
they  look  crosswiso,  either  above,  below,  or  to  the  side,  twist- 
ing even  during  sleep.  In  the  nonnal  Ptate,  the  ocular  globe 
is  susceptible,  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  of  numberless 
motions  in  every  sense,  and  thei*e  motions  may  have  a  longer 
or  shorter  duration ;  but  in  the  morbid  state,  and  without  their 
owner's  control,  a  sort  of  trembling,  oscillation,  or  vacillation 
of  the  globe  may  be  manifested,  a  kind  of  contiinml  or  per- 
manent convulsion,  in  lonseqnenee  of  which,  most  frequeutly, 
little  lateral,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  up  and  down,  move- 
ments are  given  to  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

"The  expression  of  the  eye  calls  for  special  attention.     The 

eyes  are  sonietimes 

lively  and  brilliant,* 

sometimes   sad   and 

glazed.     Often   they 

have  a  soft,  dreaming 

look,  expressivo  of  va- 
cuity, uncertainty,  or 
_         nonchalant   calmness ; 
Iwfffrf^^/^       at  other  times  they  be- 
"'  '^-^^""^    ^  come   animated    from 

the    slitrhtc'st 


Fl».  -48*.— Dbwiittb. 


cause,       Fig.  486.-MAUCTiL 


•  Fig.  484,  which  rcpreeente  a  woman  who  bf-came  insane  on  account  of 
the  unfaithfnloesd  of  her  tover,  who  deserted  lier,  shows  the  lively,  bril 
liant  eyeii  mcntiuned  by  Dr.  Laurent.  She  Btill  loves  ;  and  in  her  mental 
aberration  adoma  her  di»bcTeled  hair  with  6owera,  and  with  parted  lips  and 
"  hongry  devouring  glances"  Bwoittt  the  coming  of  her  heart's  idol,  whom 
she  never  ceoM^s  to  expect.  What  a  blewting  to  her  it  would  be  could 
■be  be  weaned  from  the  (aithlese  lover  !  And  this  would  be  the  remtdy  ia 
such  a  cue. 
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liave  a  lightning  glance,  are  haggard,  inaolent,  fuE  of  audacity, 

fixed  and  incjuifiitive.  Elach  of  these  expressions  has  a  differ- 
ent intensity  and  duration,  and  re- 
sponds to  very  different  eituations.* 

'"  In  accordance  with  the  protrasioa 
or  giuking  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
the  tyelida  take  shape  —  they  are 
swollen  or  edematous;  have  at  times 
a  vf  ry  pallid  color,  at  others  become 
red  or  blue ;  and  exhibit  wrinkles  of 
diverse  shape  and  in  variable  number. 
They  may  likewise  be  agitated  by 
^^i"*^  convulsion,  or  show  a  very  significant 
inimoV>ility.  Each  lid  may  differ  in 
Fig.  488.— Batwo,  length  and  abundance  of  its  lashes ; 

the  ciliary  margin  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  due  to 

nervous  excitation. 

THE    EYEDROW'S. 

"  Occasionally  the  eyebrows  are 
of  fanlaalic  sljapc.  Sometimes  little 
noticcuble,  sometimes  strongly 
marked,  tht-y  stand  up  on  the  fore- 
head, or  fall  back  on  the  eyes,  curl- 
ing after  the  style  of  mu8taches."t 


TUE   NOSE. 


Fig  48T.-LMT. 

"Tl»e  shape  of  the  nose  has  also  a  patliological  signification 
wliich  should  not  he  passed  over  in  silenca     Besides  the  color 


o  la  (ig.  435  tbu  eyas  gleam  with  some  releatlcas  purpoM  of  veogcanca. 
Such  a  character  a»  the  one  here  represented  is  HangcrouB  in  his  aliena- 
tion ;  for  he  combines  thecunniDgof  the  fox  with  tha  ferocity  of  the  tigor. 
Fig.  436  is  a  wouiau  of  the  CaesaQdra  order  The  eyea,  abandoned  to  the 
action  of  the  involuntary  muacles  (see  Chapter  XTIT.,  p.  233),  ore  rolled  up- 
ward with  a  wild  look  which  is  indescribable.  She  is  giving  utterance  to 
what  Hhe  deems  prophetic  warnings  of  tho  most  solemn  and  awful  character 

t  The  doctor  stateB  the  facts  correctly  here,  but  seems  to  get  no  glimpse 
ot  the  phyBiogbomical  principle  InTolvcd.  Intense  thought,  Iiabitual  re- 
flection, and  searching  inquiry  of  any  kind  cause  a  drawing  down  of  the 
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and  Bwclling  or  thinness  of  the  fleahy  parts  of  the  proboscifl, 
a  careftil  examination  should  be  made  of  the  more  or  less  easy 
dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  their  mobility  or  fixedness,  the  tension 
or  the  retraction  of  their  walls.  Dr.  Ilofling*  attaches  much 
more  importance  to  the  signs  furnished  by  the  nose  than  to 
those  given  by  the  eye." 

THE   MOOTIL 

**Tho  mouth  presents  for  exnmination  the  state  of  the  lips, 
w^ith  their  relative  situation  during  repose,  their  volume,  color, 
dryness,  or  humidity.  The  motion  of  the  mouth  has  a  very 
important  signification,  and  leads  to  a  notable  modification  of 
the  commissure  of  the  lips.  Permanent  contnictions,  alterna- 
tions of  tension  or  relaxation,  partial  or  general  tremor,  the 
diverse  forma  of  spasm,  deserve  much  attention.  These  man- 
ifestations have  a  very  decided  meaning. 

"  What  we  have  just  said  lelative  to  the  motion  of  the  mouth 
and  lips  is  applicable  to  all  the  locomotive  system  of  the  face. 
Tension  or  relaxation,  continual  or  alternate  movements,  im- 
mobility, may  appear  in  various  grades  in  each  of  the  facial 
mu8ck^s.f 

"To  facial  symptomatology  mast  be  added  also  an  exami- 
nation of  the  parotid  and  auricular  regions.  We  should  care- 
fully note  the  palhr,  r.-*dness,  and  swelling  of  the  cheeks;  the 
colorjEwelliufj,  iiiobility,oriraraolMlity  of  thceai-s,as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  sanguineous  tumors  of  the  auricle.  Dr.  Morel 
attaches  nnu'h  importance  to  the  way  in  wliich  the  ears  are 
fixed,  and  makes  this  one  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  hia 
types  of  degeneracy. 

eyebrows,  as  ishown  in  Chapter  XIII.  (p,  249).  Pereons  who  have  l>MX)mo 
insane  tlirr/U^h  liard  study  or  the  too  clotio  appliration  of  the  mind  to  a 
puticnlar  subject  will  exhibit  this  charactorirttic,  as  Gbown  in  fig.  487, 
whil'-  DiauiAcs  of  a  dtfrorent  doss,  like  (igrs.  434  and  436,  present  a  fantastia 
taming  np  nf  tlio  eyebrows,  Thoy  have  beogme  insane  tbroagh  faimg 
nther  than  from  thinking. 

o  '*  Memoir  on  the  Bemiotic  Indications  famished  by  the  External  Nose. " 
{Journal  «b  Cooper,  1834.) 

t  The  same  U,  true  of  many  who  are  not  insane  Look  at  the  months 
of  diflaipated  "old  topcra,"  groaa,  fat  persons,  etc. 
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"  It  is  of  some  importance  to  let  this  physiognomical  survey 
embrace  the  carriage  of  the  head,  which  is  often  noticed  to  be 
variable,  according  as  the  individual  has  a  more  or  less  favor- 
able opinion  of  his  personality,  and  from  numerous  other 
causea**       ' 

TUB   MAIVUOUSE. 

Wo  engrave  the  accompanying  from  Kaulbach'a  celebrated 
picture,  representing  a  group  of  crazy  people.  This  picture 
IS  ijiie  of  the  most  interesting  and  in  every  way  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  kind  which  has  ever  yet  appeared.  It  was 
jjaiuted,  liff-sizc,  by  an  artist  who  thoroughly  understands 
human  nature  in  both  it«  normal  and  abnonnal  condition,  and 
IS  al>le  to  depict  it  true  to  the  life. 

Tliere  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  almost  as  many  phases 
of  insanity  aa  there  are  organs  and  faculties  of  the  human 
mind.  One  is  slightly  warped  m  the  affections,  another  in 
love  of  money,  another  in  Self-Esleem  or  Approbativeness, 
another  in  the  intellectual  faculties,  another  in  the  religious  or 
devotional. 

We  are  liable  to  become  more  or  less  warped  in  all  dirpc- 
tions ;  and  tliere  are  few  indeed  who  can  claim  to  be  perfectly 
sane  and  without  bias  on  any  subject.  A  religious  idolater  or 
bigot  is  warjK-d  in  his  judgment;  bo  is  a  miser,  a  thief,  a  glut- 
ton, a  gambler,  a  libertine^  or  one  who  goes  to  extremes  in  any 
direction.  And  it  is  an  excceilingly  interesting  study  to  ob- 
serve the  various  idiosyncrasies  or  phases  arul  shades  of  excess 
or  deficiency  which  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  one  we  meet. 

But  it  is  painfully  interesting  to  note  the  peciiHarilics  of 
those  who  arc  totally  insane — who  completely  lose  their  bal* 
ance  and  the  power  of  seH  regulation.  8uch  is  the  condition  of 
thoee  in  the  group  before  us.  Observe  the  poor  forlorn  woman, 
in  the  lower  righi-hand  comer  of  the  picture,  with  such  a  woe- 
begone look.  She  has  lost  her  babe  and  her  reason  at  the 
same  time.  The  j>oor  creature  has  jiieked  np  and  dressed  a 
billet  of  wood,  and  is  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  it  ia  her 
real  child.  Fig.  439  represents  a  similar  case,  in  which  somo 
terrible  Iwreavcment  has  crushed  the  heart  and  dethroned  the 
reason.     The  head  is  bowed,  and  the  eyes  closed  to  shut  out 
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the  view  of  a  world  from  which,  to  the  poor  desolate  one, 
pvery  ray  of  brightness  seems  to  have  departed. 

The  first  figure  above,  with  the  banch 
of  herbs  in  one  hand  and  tearing  his  hair 
with  the  other,  seems  to  he  exhausted  by- 
dyspepsia  or  other  bodily  complaint,  and 
he  has  an  impression  that  the  herbs  may 
cure  him.  The  oue  next  to  him  fancies 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  one 
of  liis  eyes,  and  this  is  the  scat  of  his 
infirmity.  The  woman  just  above,  at  the 
right,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  her  ^^-  *9».—Cttxu>tam. 
hands  clasped  and  her  head  bowed,  has  beeome  insane  on  re- 
ligion. Iler  Veneration  is  large,  as  represented  in  the  picture, 
and  no  dotibt  has  become  umluly  inflamed,  if  not  diseased, 
and  so  warped  as  to  lead  all  the  other  organs  captive.  She 
has  been  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  her  duty  to  "pray  without 
ceasing,"  and  she  intor])rets  it  literally,  devoting  herself  almost 
exclusively  to  it. 

The  nian  at  her  left,  with  a  cross  in  one  hand,  and  pointing 
with  the  other  to  his  breast,  imagines  himself  to  be  the  Saviour, 
the  great  "I  Am."  His  Self-Esteem  and  Approbativeneas 
Lave  become  diseased. 

The  young  man  at  his  right,  with  his  head  inclined  upon  one 
ride,  haa  lost  his  sweetheart,  and  his  afiections  have  become 

inflamed  and  dis- 
eased.      He     is 

"love-sick."  Fig. 

440  is  the  victim 

of  a  false  fair  one 

who    won   his 

heart   but   to 

break  it  and  cast 

it  from  her.    The 

expression  is  sini-        ^'s-  441-— AMnmow. 
ilar  to  that  of  the  love-sick  youth  in  the  picture,  and  fig.  434. 
The  one  just  below,  with  the  paper  crown  upon  his  head  and 
a  scepter  in  his  hand,  believes  himself  to  be  a  real  emperor. 
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whose  office  it;  is  to  rale  a  nation.  In  fig.  441  we  have  another 
illustratiou  of  diseased  and  alienated  Self-Esteem  and  Appro- 
bativeness.  Observe  the  Belf-coinplacent  look  ol  the  man !  lie 
imagines  himself  some  great  nobleman  or  commander,  and  ex- 
pects to  be  looked  up  to  and  admired. 

The  one  below,  with  an  open  letter  in  one  hand,  resting  his 
head  upon  the  other,  ia  a  poet  whose  vivid  imagination  has 
completely  evaporated,  and  his  body  seema  to  bo  without  a 
spirit.  The  oil  of  life  in  him  baa  become  well-nigh  exhausted. 
The  one  near  the  center  of  the  group,  cross-legged,  resting 
his  chin  upon  his  haml,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  is  an  insane 
soldier  returned  from  the  wars.  His  chief  happiness  consists 
in  relating  the  noblo  deeds  he  lias  done,  and  exhibiting  hia 
sword,  the  blade  of  wliich  is  all  hacked,  to  show  what  execu- 
tioD  he  has  done  while  in  the  service. 

The  one  a  little  below,  and  in  front,  with  spectacles  and 
with  a  pile  of  books  before  him,  supposes  himself  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  scholar.  Ho  is  now  attempting  to  solve  some 
problem,  but  is  in  a  maze,  and  his  mind  refuses  to  work. 

The  group  directly  above,  with  a  man  in  the  center,  and 
two  women  clinging  to  him,  represents  a  miser  who  has  lost  his 
money,  and  he  thinks  of  nothing  else,  lie  has  e^^dently  no 
social  feelings,  or  the  happy  trust  which 
comes  from  the  moral  sentiments.  Money, 
money,  money  is  his  bane.  Fig.  442  is 
another  portrait  of  him.  The  women  have 
lost  their  husbands,  and  they  seek  consola- 
tion here,  but  find  it  not.  Tlie  man  notices 
not  their  embraces,  and  pays  no  attention 
to  either,  but  still  they  cling  to  him.  The 
one  before  him  is  a  loving  but  a  jealous 
creature,  and  is  trying  to  fight  the  other 
Fig  u2  A  MiBBK.  Qijg  away,  but  she  heeds  it  not.  Her  af- 
fection absorbs  her;  having  a  voluptuous  nature,  she  craves 
companlonphip  with  the  other  sex. 

The  one  still  farther  to  the  letl,  with  her  knitting  in  her 
hands,  is  looking  upon  the  scene,  wondering  what  it  all  means, 
not  knowing  that  she  herself  is  also  crazy,  and  in  the  same 
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boat  with  all  the  rest  The  one  still  farther  ta  the  leil  repre 
eeDts  a  misanthrope  who  has  nothing  to  console  her.  She  is 
perfectly  miserable,  without  hope,  and  looks 
coldly  upiin  all  things.  Fig.  443  is  her 
counterpart,  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness  and  perhaps  ma- 
lignancy ;  while  fig.  444,  in 
her  jolly  craziness  is  her  op- 
posite, both  in  natural  or- 
ganization and  in  the  nature 
44a.~Mi8A!«TnROptc.  of  her  malady.  444.— LJ0irr-H«4Pn>. 

Fig.  445  seems  to  be  tormented  with  fnghtful  visiomk  Fear 
is  depicted  on  every  feature  of  his  face.  He  has  perhaps  com- 
mitted some  terrible  crime,  and  imagines  that  the  ghost  of  his 
■victim  continually  haunts  him.  Fig.  440  stares  wildly  and 
with  a  stupid  sort  of  wonder  at  some  iraaginar}'  apparition — 
some  creature  of  the  crazed  brain — but  he  is  evidently  rather 
amazed  than  alarmed,  and  thinks  it  gr»od  fan.  Insanity  in  this 
case,  and  also  in  that  of  fig.  444,  seems  to  border  upon  idiocy. 
The  one  at  the  extreme  right-hand  of  the  reader,  in  the  pic- 
ture, represents  the  keeper;  and  here  is  an  interestinff  physio- 
logical problem  which 
may  bo  explained  in  this 
connection.  He  is  a 
stoutly-built  person,  with 
a  moderate-sized  head  and 
a  large-sized  body.  He 
cats  his  beef,  drinks  his 
beer,  and  smokes  his  pipe, 
'^  and  is  at  peace  with  him- 

y»g.  44S.-|fii*o.  g^if  and  all  mankind.  *"'b-  *4«.-Womdm. 
Nothing  disturbs  his  equanimity,  nothing  excites  him.  Hia 
brain  is  too  sm.all  to  incline  him  to  trouble  himself  about  met- 
aphysical questions,  and  he  takes  life  as  it  comes,  supplying 
hLs  common  wants  and  simply  existing.  He  is  too  dull,  too 
slow,  too  lazy  to  become  insane.  Such  an  organization  haa 
too  little  of  the  nervous  system  to  cause  the  mind  to  get  the 
ascendency  over  the  body. 
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A   STRETCH    OF   DTSANK   THOUOBT. 

A  student,  in  consequence  of  too  close  application  to  study, 
and  neglect  of  proper  diet  and  exercise,  became  partially  do- 
raneed;  but  being  very  banaless,  it  was  tlnuight  best  that  ho 
fJiuuld  go  and  come  when  and  where  he  pleased,  in  ho]>e  of 
facilitating  his  restoration.  One  Saturday  afternoon  he  went 
out  through  the  gardens  and  fields,  and  gathered  every  variety 
of  flowers,  from  the  modest  viok-t  to  tlie  gaudy  sunflower — 
willi  which  lie  adorned  bimscif  from  ht-ad  to  foot  in  the  most 
fantastical  manner,  in  which  condition  he  was  disj)]aying  his 
imaginary  kingly  power  on  a  hillock  in  the  college  green  just 
as  the  president  and  one  of  the  professors  were  going  up  to 
attend  chaj>el  prayer;  when  the  former  obser\'ed  to  the  latter, 
"  What  a  great  i»ity  that  Buch  a  noble  tnind  ehoitld  be  thus 
in  rttios  1"  The  maniac,  hearing  what  he  said,  rase  luajestio 
ally  upon  liis  throne,  and  with  a  most  |»tercing  look  and  voice 
exclaimed:  "  What  is  that  you  say,  old  prcBident?  you  pre- 
sume to  talk  t/ius  about  tne  f  /Solotnon^  in  all  his  glory^  was 
not  arrayed  as  /am.  You  old  sinner^  come  here!  and  I  will 
tear  you  lintb  from  limby  and  scatter  you  through  inflnite  space^ 
where  Chun isciet tee  can  not  Jind  you,  nor  Omnipotence  put 
you  together  again." 
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In  natural  idiots,  the  brain  ia  sometimes  found  to  be  very 
email,  even  whi-n  the  extcniul  ai»pearancc  of  the  head  is  not 
bad.  Dr.  Brigh:iim  UK-ntittriH  the  case  of  an  idiot  boy  whose 
ekull  was  three /otirtha  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  not 
far  from  three  times  that  of  an  ordinary  skull.  Sometimes  the 
anterior  and  upper  parts  of  the  brain  are  not  formed.  JL 
Payen,  of  the  Hospital  des  Enfana  in  Paris,  in  1 825,  found  in 
the  head  of  an  idicit  only  the  lower  eoavolutions  of  the  brain. 
Sometimes  the  deficiency  is  limited  to  one  region  of  tlie  Ijrain 
and  one  department  of  the  mind,  or  even  to  a  single  faculty 
and  its  organ.  Jn  some  idiots,  for  example,  the  frontal  region 
of  the  hea<l  is  low  and  compressed,  and  consequently  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  exlremely  limited,  while  the  organs  of  the 
Bentiraenls  and  the  propensities  being  pretty  well  developed, 
considerable  tact  and  conx'ctness  of  feeling  and  acting  in 
simple  m.atters  may  l>e  observecL  The  deficiency  becomes 
obvious  only  when  the  individual  is  thrown  into  situations  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  intellect.  In  the  same  way,  but  a  single 
organ  may  be  defective  or  deficient,  as  tliat  of  Time,  Tune, 
Color,  or  Calculation.  One  may  have  love  for  liomc,  but  no 
aficction  for  the  opposite  sex  ;  or  Benevolence,  hut  no  Venera- 
tion; or  Con.struetivencss,  but  no  Causality — in  which  case 
he  would^  perliaps,  attempt  to  make  a  perpetual  motion. 
There  are,  however,  very  few  pci-sons,  otherwise  well  organ- 
ized, but  wljat  have  all  the  organs  and  faculties  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  development.  Where  a  faculty  ia  totally 
wanting,  however,  be  it  Time,  Tune,  Order,  or  Number,  the 
person  will  be  idiotic  to  that  extent,  and  on  that  point.  When, 
therefore,  a  pennon  informs  you  that  he  can  not  distinguish  ont 
lune  from  another,  he  simply  tella  you  that  he  is,  to  thia  ex- 
tent, at  least,  idiotic. 

In  total  idiocy  there  is  a  complete  eclipse  of  all  the  mental 
faculties.  In  such  a  case  there  is  not  enough  mind  to  enable 
the  person  to  feed  himself  He  is  even  lower  than  the  brutes, 
who  have  all  the  animal  instincts,  if  not  reason,  to  guide  them. 

"Occasionally,"  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  says,  "a  single  mental 
organ  and  faculty  are  possessed  in  considerable  endowment, 
all  the  rest  being  deficient.     Among  the  Cretins  in  Switzer- 
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land,  examples  of  this  kind  arc  not  uncommon.  Many  of 
thera  imitate  or  play  on  musical  instruments  with  considerable 
success,  and  some  are  employed  by  the  watchmakers  of  Geneva 
to  construct  the  simpler  parts  of  the  machinery,  which  they  do 
with  iioatuess  and  dexterity,  and  yet  in  every  other  respect 
are  purely  idiotic.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kiiuhicss  of  a  friend 
for  two  prints  of  drawings,  made  some  years  ago  l)y  a  Cretin 
named  M'md^  which  are  curious,  as  having  been  ch'verly  exe- 
cuted by  a  being  extremely  deficient  in  every  intellectual 
power.  Instances  have  occurred  of  individual  who  excelled 
in  the  acquisition  of  languaj»es,  and  could  tell  llie  c<|uivalent 
of  any  word  in  five  or  six  different  tongues,  and  yet  were  so 
Bparingly  endowed  with  general  intellectual  talent,  that  they 
could  not  put  two  ideas  together,  or  trace  the  most  ob\'ioufl 
logical  sequence  offered  to  their  notice.* 

"  Sometimes  the  largely  developed  organ  is  one  of  those  ap- 
propriated to  the  mamfestations  of  tlie  moral  sentiments;  in 
which  case,  instead  of  an  Intellectual  talent,  some  strong  feel- 
ing or  sentiment  marks  tlie  character.  Dr.  Rush  gives  an 
excellent  example  of  this  in  his  Medical  Inquiries.  '  I  once 
saw  a  man,'  he  says,  'who  discovered  no  one  mark  of  reason, 
and  yet  possessed  the  moral  sense  or  faculty  in  so  high  a 
degree,  that  he  spent  his  wluile  life  in  acts  of  henevolcnce.  Ho 
was  not  only  inoffensive  (which  is  not  always  the  c;ise  vnXh 
idiots),  but  he  was  kind  and  afTectiouate  to  everybody.' " 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  we  may  add,  idiots  are  even 
more  deficient  in  moral  sentiments  than  in  intellect.  They 
eeldom  liavc  any  appreciHtii.»n  of  sacred  subjects,  or  any  con- 
oiousness  of  res|>ousibility  for  their  acta. 

^  A  case  is  mentioned  of  an  idiot — dntil)tlc«s  a  natural  clairToyant,  who 
possflBBed  the  myBterimia  faculty  of  telling  the  time  of  dny  or  night  to  tho 
second,  without  witUh  or  clock,  und  yvi  was  an  absolute  idiot,  in  all  other 
respects  being  iccapitbk  of  the  least  improveuieut.  Ask  him  atauy  tiuut, 
whether  having  been  awake  for  hours  or  aroused  Irora  n  sound  Bleep, 
"  What  time  is  itf"  «md  he  instantly  rfplifs,  "  Thir«<y;n  minut««  and  a  half 
past  four."  or  whatever  the  timp  might  ho  Mcntific  men  have  visited 
him,  but  have  been  imablc  to  arcoiint  for  thp  pogseswion  of  thifi  isinrrnlar  fur- 
ulty  ;  whirh  is  not  at  all  strange,  for  "  wienltfic  men"  who  reject  phrenol- 
ogy are  tmable  to  aoxfunt  for  many  other  simple  and  natural  pheaomenA, 
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CAUSES   OP   FDIOCY. 

The  canscs  of  idiocy  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  other  in- 
firmities: intempcrato  parents;  a  debiJitatod  condition  of  the 
body;  anxiety;  grief;  habitual  melancholy ;  dyspepsia;  fear; 
abuse  of  the  physical  system,  or 
inattention  thereto;  unbridled 
passion ;  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion to  imbecility ;  neg^lect  of  the 
mother  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
at  critical  jieriods  ;  insanity,  etc. 
But  far  the  most  prolific  cause 
of  idiocy  is  in  tlio  intemperate 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  by 
one  or  bnih  of  the — to  become — parents. 
tion,  or  wrong  medical  treatment,  is  ako  a  ctiuse  of  idiocy,  im- 
becility, raalfonuations,  dwarfs,  and  other  imperfect  organiza- 
tions. Temperate  habits,  right  living,  and  careful  conformity 
to  the  laws  of  our  being — pliysical,  mental,  and  epiritual — 
would  be  a  preventiA'e  against  this  calamity.  Oar  Creator 
established  certain  laws,  the  obedience  to  which  always  re- 
sults in  good  to  his  creatures  ;  but  the  violation  of  which,  be 
it  in  ignorance  or  otherwise,  brings  the  certain  penalty. 


Fig.  440 

Excessive  medica* 


TCDUOATION    OP   IDIOTS, 

Partial  idiots  are  capable  of  considerable  culture  and  im- 
provement.   For  this  class  each  state 
ought  to  open  suitable  schools  ami  asy-  ^ 

lums,  where  they  could  be  trained  and     r^m\ 
employed.    If  fully  occupied,  accord-        " 
bg  to  their  capacity,  they  could  do 
Bometfiing  toward  self-support. 

Some  are  quick  to  perceive,  but 
thoughtless ;  others  can  imitate,  but 
lack  originality;  they  can  leam  to  M'ork 
after  a  pattern,  but  can  not  construct ;  fig.  iso 

otliers  can  do  very  simple  work,  like  that  of  propelling  a  wheel 
by  turning  a  crank,  but  could  not  adjust  the  machinery. 

Improvement,  in  all  oases,  must  be  a  matter  of  time  and 
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training.  Medicine  can  have  no  effect  The  way  to  begin  is 
by  teaching  the  pnpU  how  to  use  his  hands  and  hia  feet,  to 
Btand,  to  walk,  and  to  act.  First  bring  his  body  into  subjec- 
tion to  your  will ;  and  then  you  may 
act  on  the  mental  faculties.  If  the  pa- 
^^^'^^^  tient  has  Imitation,  you  may  induce 
him  to  use  his  voice,  in  barking  like  a 
dog,  or  crowing  like  a  rooster,  mewing 
hke  a  cat,  etc.  Then  go  on,  day  after 
day,  step  after  step,  until  you  develop 
and  call  out  all  there  is  in  him.  Then 
put  him  to  some  employment  to  which 
he  may  be  suited.  Partial  idiots  may 
be  greatly  improved  and  made  self- 
Fig.  46).  supporting;  but  total  i<liocy  cin  not. 
Where  there  are  even  the  rudiments  of  faculties  to  build 
ufton^  you  may  effect  something ;  but  where  the  organs  are 
totally  delicieiit,  it  would  be  as  hopeless  a  task  to  develop 
them  as  it  would  be  to  enable  a  totally  blind  man  to  see. 
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BIOHS   OP   miOCY. 

In  cases  of  natural  iilioty,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  head 
generally  furnish  a  sure  index  of  its 
degree  and  kind,  though  we  must  make 
allowance  for  a  greater  thickness  of  skull 
than  in  persons  of  ordinary  mental  en- 
dowment. The  character  of  such  heads 
as  figs.  449  and  450  can  not  be  mistakeu. 
Idiocy  alone  is  possible  with  cerebral 
conformations  like  these. 

The  most  obvious  physiognomical 
traits  of  the  natural  idiot  are  a  low,  re- 
treating forehead,  a  receding  chin,  and 
projecting  jaws,  which  configuration 
gives  au  unmistakable  look  of  animalism 
to  the  face.  The  nose  and  mouth  generally  approach  each 
other  (like  those  of  the  lower  animals),  and  the  former,  though 
sometimes  well  shaped,  is  often  deformed  and  always  thrown 
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into  a  line  approximating  more  or  less  closely  to  tbe  horizon- 
tal (fig.  451).  A  lack  of  exprcfisioa  in  the  features,  and  a 
wandering,  vacant,  meauinglcas 
stare  complete  the  picture. 

Figs.  462  and  453  represent  casea 
of  idiocy  from  hydrocephalus,  or 
dropsy  of  the  head,  in  which,  it 
will  be  obsers'ed,  the  cranium  is  un-    /  ^- 
naturally  expanded. 

In  figs.  454  and  455  we  have  two 
imbeciles  whose  mental  status  is 
evident  enough  from  their  counte- 
nances, but  who  have  brain  eiiouixh,  Tig.  458 
were  it  of  the  proper  texture  rind  in  a  healthy  condition, 
to  give  them  a  respectable  t^tiiiidiiig  in  society.  These  cases 
are  characterized  by  a  general  weakness  of  the  mind  involv- 
ing all  the  faculties  equally.  The  condition  is  technically 
called  dementia.     It  is  sometimes  the  n-suli  nf  mania  of  long 
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Pi^.  4M.  Fig.  466. 

Standing,  or  of  that  form  of  insanity  which  is  complicated 
with  paralysis  or  epilepHy  j  sometimes  it  appears  as  the  sequel 
of  a  fever ;  and  oHener  still,  its  cause  may  be  found  in  disso- 
Inte  habits  and  practices  ruinous  to  the  health  of  both  the 
physical  and  the  mental  organizations. 

Our  initial  cuts  (figs,  447  and  448)  represent  so  strikingly 
the  contrast  between  the  awkward  attitude^  the  vacant  stare, 
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and  the  purposeless  movements  of  an  idiot,  and  the  finn, 
graceful  position,  dignified  step,  and  clear,  thoughtful  glance 
of  one  blessed  with  intellect  and  culture,  that  they  need  no 
detailed  description.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  promise 
of  a  man ;  on  the  other,  something  in  the  human  form  mani- 
festing a  lower  degree  of  intelligence  than  a  brute. 


gOR-H>AIk 
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^'Laatly  atooil  Wur,  In  gHUerinii  arm*  yrlail, 
WUh  rU»go  grim,  aU'rn  look*,  and  blackly  beard.'*— Dooibt. 


F  proachprg  arnl  prize-C^ht 
ura  look  alike;  if  thcwj  ba 
no  ditferencc  in  personk-l  ap- 
pearance ht-twpcn  a  true 
minister  of  tlie  gospel  oi 
peace  and  a  great  miruary 
cormnauder;  if  the  shape 
of  the  liead  and  ihc  linos 
of  the  face  be  the  si^mc  in 
the  artist  or  the  poe*  m  in 
the  soldier,  then  there  w  no 
truth  in  cither  phys^iotjnomy 
vr  phri-nolog}',  and  nu  de- 
terminate relation  between 
the  internal  and  the  exter- 
nal of  man — in  other  w  jrds. 
Tig.  45«.-Ce.«ebal  Oiukt.  one  body  would  do  ju»t  as 

well  as  another  for  any  particular  bouI,  and  vice  versa. 

FIGQTlMa  PBEACUERS. 

We  refer,  of  course,  in  these  remarks,  to  classes  and  to  indi- 
viduals who,  having  chosen  their  profession  or  pursuit  from 
the  love  of  it,  and  fitness  for  it,  represent  a  class.  There  are 
preachers  who  might,  with  more  propriety,  have  been  military 
men,  lawyers,  or  doctors;  and  there  are  military  men  who  are 
better  fitted  for  the  lawyer's  oflice  or  the  clcrgymeu's  desk 
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than  for  the  tented  field.    Some  men  combine  in  a  large  degree 
two  ebaractere,  seemingly  almost  directly  opposed  to  each 


rtjf.  457.— JoKATHAS  EowARM  Fig.  468  -Gbxksal  Bcttlib. 

other.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  could  lead  in  a  prayer-meeting 
with  as  good  acceptance  as  in  the  field.  The  late  rebel  gen- 
eral, llishop  Polk,  who  was  educated  in  a  military  school, 
coul<]  prtach  a  scrrnon  or  command  an  army,  tlioni^h  not  a  very 
great  man  in  either  place. 
Parson  Hrownlow,  of  Ten- 
ncBseo,  wliose  Coinbativencss 
ia  cxcesBively  large,  can  ex- 
hort and  fi,ii;ht  with  equal 
unction ;  and  that  grand  old 
rcformor,  Martin  Luther,  with 
his  immense  Destnicliveness,  0 


would,  under  other  ctreum- 
Btances,  and  with  a  different 
traitiinrr,  have  been  one  ofj 
the  greatest  boxers  or  tlie 
most  fearless  warriors  of  his 
age.  But  these  are  eicej>- 
tions,  and  merely  show  the 
versatility  and  the  wonderful 


U^. 


Fig.  4SB.— UAniM  LuTBKK 


power  of  adaptation  of  which  the  elastic  natures  of  soma 
men  are  capable.    It  still  remains  true  that  certain  men  aro 
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naturally  adapted  to  the  field,  and  certain  others  to  the  pulpit, 
and  that  the  Bigna  of  thiB  adaptation  are  imprintfJ  on  their 
organization.  We  propose  here,  as  of  Bpecial  inleicst  in  these 
times  of  war,  and  not  out  of  place  at  any  time,  to  illustrato 
briefly  the  physiognomy  ot  the  fighter. 

DROAI>    nEAl>S. 

Tl»e  first  and  most  obvious  indication  of  the  natural  fighter 
is  broadness  of  head  juBt  above  and  backward  from  the  ears. 


<^^ 


'^^ .-^v 


Fig.  460— Ow^nAT.  Baxcoob.  Fig'  461.— Bet.  Db.  True. 

Tliis  i8  universal  willi  the  tnie  fighters,  whether  they  be  war- 
riors, gladiators,  pugilists,  reformci-s,  or  controverfiial  religion- 
ists, A  heavy  base  and  a  bruad  brain,  witii  large  DeKtructive- 
nesa,  Combativeness — and  usually  large  Seeretiveness  and  Ali- 
mentivene.ss — ni  fact, largely  deiiclaped  projK-nsities  generally, 
are  common  to  fighting  men  and  earnivoron.s  animals,  such  as 
the  lion,  tiger,  ite.  Observe  tills  trait  in  portraits  of  Cliarles 
XII,,  Peter  the  Great,  Ka])o!eiin,  Wellington,  Putnam,  Grant, 
Thomas,  Hooker,  Black  Hawk,  Martin  Lutlicr,  Parson  Hrown- 
low,  and  others,  and  contrast  them  in  this  particular  with 
those  of  Drs.  Tyng,  Bond,  and  Edwards,  naturally  men 
of  peace,  and  living  the  peaceful  lives  of  ministers  of  the 
GoflpeL  Luther  and  our  fighting  East  Tennessee  parson  are 
icen  to  be  as  truly  men  of  war  as  Charles  XII.  or  Joe  Hooker, 
though  their  warfare  maybe  spiritual  rather  than  carnal 

THE   COURAGE    OF   THE    NARROW    HEADS. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  narrow-headed  men  can  fight, 
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coolly  braving  death  at  the  cannon's  mouth ;  but  they  need 
the  strong  motive  of  some  noble  pnrjiose — the  enthusiasm 
born  of  a  holy  caiise,  or  what 
they  deem  such,  to  lead  them 
to  the  front.  Once  there, 
they  do  their  duty  as  brave 
men  should — Firninoss,  Self- 
Efetoi-m,  and  Aj)probativo- 
ness  stimulating  their  natu- 
rally weak  Combat  ivenesa 
and  Destruciivcness, or 
standing  in  their  jjlace,  and 
Patriotism  or  Love  of  Coun- 
try and  Home,  Conscientious- 
ness, and  oven  Benevolence, 
giving  their  aid.  But  such 
men  do  not  adopt  arms  as  a  f'g.  '  -   u, .—„-.,  .lixm. 

profession,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  shrink  from  the 

very  thought  of  battle  and 
bloodshed.  Narrow-headed 
animals,  like  the  deer,  the 
sheep,  etc.,  will  fight  in  sell 
di-ftMiBO  or  in  defense  of  their 
young,  but  they  never  seek 
an  opi>ortunity  to  fight  from 
a  love  of  it. 


/ 


FIGHTTNO    NOSCB. 

The  next  ffghling  feature 
to  which  we  shall  call  atten- 
tion is  the  nose.  This  in 
great  military  men  is  always 
strong  and  ])rominent,  and 
'  genei-ally  aquiline,  Roman, 
or  Jewish  in  form.  Observe 
Fig.  ica.— Pamou  BRiwirurH'.  this   trait  particularly  in 

Caesar,  Welhngton,  Blueher,  Napier,  Hancock,  Butler,  and 
Black  ilawk,  portraits  of  all  of  whom  we  give  in  this  wOrk. 


DECIDED    CHINS. 
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Napoleon  understood  the  meaning  of  a  prominent  nasal  pro- 
tuberance, and  chose  for  posts  requiring  energy  and  courage, 
men  with  large  noses. 

STRONG   JAWS. 

Corresponding  with  the  broad  base  of  the  brain,  we  find  in 
the  fighter  a  wide,  rather  straight,  and  very  firm  mouth.    The 

mostache  in  some  of  our  military 
portraits  partially  conceals  thia 
feature,  but  it  is  evident  enough  in 
those  of  Grant,  Hooker,  and  Brown- 
low,  as  well  as  in  Ca>sar,  Welling- 
ton, Napoleon,  Ileenan,  Sullivan, 
and  Black  Hawk,  elsewhere  given. 
It  indicates  a  good  development  of 
the  osseous  system,  and  especially 
of  the  jaws,  and  the  great  mastica- 
tory power  which  allies  such  men 
tothe  carnivora,  and  makes  them 

^'^^  naturally  not  averse  to  blood. 

Fig.  464.— GunoAi.  Btrrouv. 

PEOinjiTENT  TKifPLES. 

Between  the  wide  mouth  and  large  jaws  just  noticed,  and  a 
prominent  zygoma  or  arch-bone  of  the  temple,  there  is  a  neces- 
sary physiological  connection,  since  large  jaws  necessitate 
powerful  temporal  muscles  to  operate 
them,  and  these  powerful  muscles  be- 
ing att«>ched  to  the  zygomatic  arch, 
require  that  to  be  large  and  strong ; 
so  we  find  in  fiivbtiQii  men  a  luarked 
degree  of  brca'lth  through  the  temples 
or  in  front  of  the  ear,  Our  wood-cuts 
show  this  quite  imperfectly,  but  it  is 
very  obscn'able  in  casts  of  the  heads 
of  persons  noticed  tor  their  courage 
and  lovo  of  fightmg. 


DECIDED    CHIKS. 


VXr.  466.— OfniRAL  Hoona. 


Next  we  vome  to  the  chin.    This  is  almost  always  prominent 
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in  great  warriors  and  other  fighters  (indicating  the  fallness  of 
vital  force  which  goes  with  the  large  cerebolhim),  and  always 
deep  or  having  great  vertical  extent,  which  is  the  aign  of  will* 
power,  or  the  ability  to  control  not 
only  other  men  and  cxtenial  cir- 
cumstances, but  one's  6clf,  Mark 
this  feature  jiarlicularly  in  Ciesar, 
Cromwell,  Wellinijton,  Napoleon, 
Butler,  Hooker,  and  Hancock.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  cerebellum 
will  be  found  equally  prominent, 
and  the  man  thus  cuns'titutcd  will 
manifest  the  eamo  ardor  in  love  as 
in  war. 

"  None  but  the  brave  deaenre  the  fair," 
the  poet  says,  and  none  know  so 
well  hww  to  win  and  wear  them. 


Fig.  4a«.-auiBkAL  TaOMAl. 


TnE   SIGN    OP    COMMAND. 

One  other  sign  may  be  noticed  here,  though  it  does  not  bo- 
long  exclusively  or  even  necessarily  to  military  men  or  fighters. 

In  great  commanders,  and  in  other  men  bom  to  nile  or  habit- 
uated lo  the  exercise  of  authority,  tliore  will  be  noticed  a  cer- 
tain drawing  down  of  the  brows  at  the  inner  comers  next  the 
nose,  and  one  or  more  horizontal  lines  across  the  nose  at  the 
root,  lliese  signs  are  the  result  of  a  muscular  movement  a«y 
companyitig  the  exercise  of  autljority,  and  become  a  perma- 
nent trait  in  those  naturally  fitted  to  command,  or  placed  in 
positions  requiring  them  to  rule.  The  lowering  of  the  brows 
is  shown,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  most  of  our  portraita 
(sec  that  of  Napier  particularly),  and  the  horizontal  line  across 
the  nose,  bo  clearly  represented  in  that  of  Hooker,  appears  in 
the  photographs  (when  taken  from  life)  of  nearly  all  the  others, 
but  the  engravers  (knowing  nothing  of  its  significance)  have 
not  thought  it  nccoiisary  to  reproduce  it.  For  the  same  reasoo 
wood-cuts  fail  in  many  other  respects  to  famish  us  with  reli^ 
able  indications  of  character.  Wo  are  compelled,  in  many 
CBses,  to  refer  to  photographs,  painted  portraits,  and  casts. 
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ness  with  which  she  produces.    Look  at  the  rich  flora  of  the 
tropics,  and  compare  this  with  that  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

It  is  on  a  middle  line  be- 
tween these  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  that  plants, 
trees,  and  man  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Mere  existence  is 
possible  in  both  extremes, 
as  has  bc«n  proved  by  our 
explorers ;  but  to  develop 
and  uuprove  the  race  re- 
quires more  favorable  con- 
ditions. It  is  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  that  we  find 
the  highest  types  of  man; 
Tit-  46^.— DiL  Ktii*.  M'here   his  social,  intellec- 

tual, and  moral  nature  ia  called  out  most  fiilly ;  where  he  is 
most  civilized. 

Compare,  for  a  moment,  the  Hottentot  and  the  Esqtdmaox 
with  the  Caucasian  !  What  a  difference  I  Do  yon  gay  the 
difference  maj'^  bo  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  differ- 
ence in  origin  or  of  race? 
Granting  this,  we  should 
claim  that  by  a  change  of 
situation  to  more  favorable 
climates,  you  might  look  for 
a  favorable  change  in  the 
physiology  and  character  of 
individual  and  people. 


TBS  UAX  OF  THS  TROPICS. 

In  warm  countries  where 
nature  furnishes  in  abundance 
all  the  necessaries  of  mere 
animal  existence,  we  find  the 


flf.  4flD. — Tm  Hormnos. 


people  lazy,  indolent,  and  without  enterprise,  industry,  or 
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mgenolty.  Iiook  again  at  the  Ilottcntot,  ono  of  the  lowest 
varieties  of  the  human  race.  He  hns  no  necessity  to  think, 
to  work,  to  invent,  or  to  do  anytliin^  but  e.it,  drink,  and 
sleep.  Ilis  food  is  furnished  without  effort  on  his  part,  and  he 
lives  and  dies  little  else  than  an  auitnal. 

Now  go  with  me  to  our 
own  "sunny  South."    What 
do  we  see  ?     Tlie  black  man 
is  there  in  his  element.     He 
basks  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
which  wilts  the  white  man, 
and  compels  liim  to  seek  the 
shade.    Instead  of  lieconiing 
Btoot  and  stocky,  the  white 
man  gets  thin  and  cadaver-  .|J 
ous,  and  liia  progeny  grow   j}, 
up   slim    ri  u  d   attenuute<L  I 
Thus  much  in  regard  to  the  li._ 
physiology.     "What  of  the 
mind  and  character  ?    Is  not 

the  true  Southerner  noted  at  home  and  .ibroad,  yea,  the  world 
over,  for  his  hospitality,  generosity,  iiberality,  and  even  for 
his  excessive  prodigality  ?  Who  is  it  that  risks  liis  fortune, 
yea,  his  last  dollar,  at  a  game  of  chance  ?  Who  patronizes, 
bets  on,  and  enc:ourages  horse-races  ?  Is  it  the  close-fisted, 
thrifty  Northerner?  Or  is  it  the  improvident  and  careless 
Southerner?  It  is  said  that  a  Southern  lady  considers  her 
table  not  well  set  unless  pro\idcil  with  several  extra  plates 
and  seats  for  chance  visitors  who  may  happen  to  call,  and  who, 
being  agreeable,  are  always  made  most  welcome.  Indeed, 
the  Sonthcm  people  are  even  lavish  in  the  manifestation  of 
their  generosity. 

MAKT    ON  THB   ICE. 

Then  look  once  more  at  the  poor  Esquimaux,  who  stands 
shivering  on  the  ice,  watching  from  morning  till  night,  and 
night  tiU  morning,  over  a  seal  hole  •,  or  spends  the  days  in 
traversing  frozeri  regions  in  quest  of  game,  which  affords,  at 
be«t,  but  a  scanty  pittance,  scarcely  enough,  at  times,  to  save 


Fig.  470.— A  SoDTireKH  Naoiio. 
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hira  from  utter  starvation.  lie  must  needs  work  nearly  all 
iho  time ;  and  with  him  the  price  of  life  is  eternal  vigilance. 
He  invents  traps,  makes  nets,  fashions  spears  and  harpoons 
from  bono  and  wood,  builds  sledges  and  boats,  and  makes 
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V\%  471.— 8B4t.  Ur.Tnna. 
clothes  of  Miair  and  skins,  and  exhibits  a  moderate  degree  of 
mechanical  skill  iu  manufacturing  utensils,  and  providing  for 
the  real  wants  of  his  body.  Dut  he  is  neither  a  philosopher, 
a  poet,  a  statesman,  nor  great  iu  anything.  At  best,  he  ia 
little  more  than  a  simple  child  in  mind.  But  how  very  different 
his  terapemment  from  that  o{  the  Hottentot  I 

THK   MEN    OF  TKMPKRATK   CLIMATES. 

Now  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  peo[ile  occupying  the 
middle  line  between  these  extremes,  we  shall  see  human  nature 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  Here  roan  lives  in  a  more 
favored  climate  and  country,  and  attains  a  higher  degree  of 
development  io  all  respects.     Here  he  must  labor  a  porUon 
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of  his  time  to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence  Working 
more  than  ifi  necessary  for  this  purpose,  he  may  obtain  riches 

and  luxuries,  neither  of  which 
is  known  to  either  Hottentot 
or  Esquimaux  Here  reason 
reigns,  and  man  rises  in  the 
scale  out  of  mere  instinct — ^per 
ceptivc  intellect,  passions,  and 
propensities — and  stands  forth 
the  full  measure  of  a  man,  in 
all  his  functions  and  faculties. 
Kor  tan  we  admit  that  these 
I  differences  arc  merely  those  of 
■race.  On  the  contrary,  we 
claim  that  these  inferior  races 
would  he  speedily  and  materi- 
Fig.  473.— Am  £»qvuuvx.  ally  improved   by  transplants 

ing  to  the  more  favored  countries.  And  it  is  equally  true 
that  one  of  the  finest  races  would  soon  degenerate  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest  should  his  lot  be  cast  amid  Arctic  frosts  or 
under  scorc?iing  equatorial  suns.  The  differmces  which  we  see 
among  men  are  thermal  and  temperamental,  aceonipanicd,  of 
course,  by  physiological,  phrenological,  and  physiognomical 
peculiaiities  easily  distinguished. 


CIJMATK    ANT)    CEANIA. 

The  people  who  inhabit  cold  or  temperate  zones  have 
broader  heads,  bodies,  and  faces  than  t!io  dwellers  in  southern 
climates.  They  also  have  Acfiuisitivenes.s — moderate,  full, 
large,  or  very  large;  while  those  of  tropical  countries  are 
usually  more  tall,  spare,  and  thin,  with  narroio  heads,  and 
moderate,  small^  or  very  small  Acquisitiveness.  It  is  small  in 
the  nejrro,  his  head  being:  lonsr  and  narrow  rather  than  broail ; 
and,  as  a  race,  he  is  prodigal,  if  not  improvident  and  wasteful. 
That  there  arc  crceptiona  to  the  rule  is  conceded,  but  it  is 
claimed  to  be  the  rule,  nevertheless.  Why,  it  is  a  iact,  that 
even  the  squirrels  of  the  South,  where  the  winters  are  open 
and  mild^  have  narrow  heads,  Acquisitiveness  being  small; 

16* 
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while  in  the  North,  where  the  winters  are  long  and  cold,  they 
have  that  organ  large,  and  in  the  autumn  lay  up  Htores  of  nuts 
and  corn  for  use  in  winter.  In  the  South,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  enow,  they  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  occasion  to  be 
to  economical 

KXAVPLKS. 

Take,  then,  the  people  of  ;ill  northern  countries,  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  all  southern  countries,  and  this  fattt 
will  appear.  Ik  not  the  Scot  of  North  Hritain  more  economi- 
cal than  he  of  the  south  ?  The  Ilighlanrler  of  Inverness,  Ab- 
erdeen, etc.,  is  organized  somewhat  differently  from  a  Lon- 
doner. A  Belfast  Irtslmian  need  not  be  confounded  with  a 
Ctirk  or  a  T-imerick  Irishman.  So  it  will  be  found  in  all  coun- 
tries. An  Engliahinan  in  New  Zealand  becomes  one  thing; 
remove  him  to  India  or  to  Newfoundland,  and  he  becomes  a 
very  different  person.  His  complexion  changes,  and  so  does 
his  temperament.  Light-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  fair  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  settle  in  tropical  India  or  America  become  the 
parents  of  dark-eyed  and  dark-haired  children.  And  in  the 
second  generation  we  find  only  black  eyes  and  black  hair, 
with  temperament  and  quality  corresponding. 

In  the  extreme  north  we  find — as  in  the  Greenlanders,  Nor- 
wegians, Shetland  Islanders,  Newfoundlanders,  etc. — short, 
thick  people,  with  broad  heads ;  and  in  the  south,  long  and 
slim  people,  with  narrow  heads,  and  all  other  characteristica 
corresponding. 

PLANTS  AKD  AinMALS, 

Nor  is  this  climatic  influence  confined  to  man.  It  is  equally 
apparent,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  part,  in  animals,  plants, 
and  trees.  For  example,  compare  a  Shetland  pony  with  a 
Lancashire  hc^rsc.  Then  look  at  the  trees.  In  the  middle 
lines  of  latitude  they  grow  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  "  with- 
out a  limb."  Farther  north,  they  are  smaller;  and  that  which 
was  a  gigantic  specimen  in  Tennessee,  become-<«  but  a  miser 
able  slirtib  in  Lalirador.  It  has  suffered,  in  the  last  case,  from 
**  arrested  development,"  and  is  only  a  dwarf. 

In  farther  illustration  of  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks  we 
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can  not  refrain  from  here  introducing  some  extracts  from  the 
interesting  work  of  Charles  Victor  Bonstetten,  entitled  "  The 
Man  of  the  North  and  the  Man  of  the  South."  Tiiis  work 
was  written  forty  years  ago,  and  had  no  special  reference  to 
this  country,  but  it  contains  some  most  snggeative  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  general  suLJect  of  climate  and  race. 


sournEnN  iMPROvrDENCK. 

"Indifference  to  the  future,"  M.  Bonstetten  says,  "  is  a  re- 
markable trait  of  the  Southern  character."  IIow  can  precau- 
tion be  generated  in  a  climate  producing  a  harvest  almost 
every  month  of  the  year?  It  is  as  tnie  to-<lay  as  when  this 
author  wrote,  that  throughout  Italy,  for  instance,  it  ia  custom- 
ary to  consume  the  whole  day's  provisions,  even  in  hotels  and 
well-regulated  families ;  such  a  thing  as  keeping  a  stock  of 
any  article  in  store  is  alraust  unknown;  literally  from  hand  to 
mouth  is  the  manner  of  life.  In  the  North,  on  the  other  side, 
the  necessifii's  of  life  and  the  means  of  pmviding  for  them 
are  as  far  apart  as  if  separated  by  an  immense  abyss  during 
the  season  when  the  fountains  of  Nature  are  sealed  by  the  cold 
of  winter.  Accordingly,  there  is  for  the  man  of  the  North  a 
season  consecrated  to  forethought  and  reflection ;  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  stimulate  his  thinking  faculties  ;  he  must  construct 
houses  for  protection  against  coining  cold,  and  must  lay  in 
supplies  of  food  against  the  season  of  famine.  In  the  South, 
continual  crops,  the  unfading  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  ever-bouut.Uul  present,  keep  out  of  mind  and  out 
of  sight  the  future." 

This  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  we  have  already  said 
of  the  tropical  man,  and  with  the  phrenological  and  physiog- 
nomical developments  of  the  two  classes  referred  to,  which 
are  quite  unlike  each  other  in  the  particular  organs  brought 
into  play  in  actiuiring,  paving,  and  providing  fur  the  future. 
In  the  former,  Acquisitiveness,  Constructivencss,  Cautiousness, 
Secretiveness,  and  the  Reflective  F'aculties  are  only  moderate, 
while  in  the  I-itter  they  are  large;  but  in  the  perfection  of  the 
senses,  in  imagination,  aflfection,  and  passion,  the  Southerner  is 
pre-eminent. 
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NORTHERN   AND  SOUTHERN   CIVILIZATION. 

The  central  point  in  M.  Bnnstetten*8  theory,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  the  modification  of  organization,  and  consequently  of  chat 
acter,  by  climate.     Tlie  result  is  tlius  auiumed  up: 

"  The  man  of  the  North  tarns  hia  thoughts  within  himseli^ 
and  reflects;  the  man  of  the  South  opens  his  whole  soul  and 
l>ody  to  the  external  world,  and  feels.  The  man  of  the  South 
will  sooner  attain  a  high  degree  of  civilization  than  the  maa 
of  tho  North ;  but  the  latter,  advancing  slowly,  fixes  himself 
on  sure  principles  of  reason.  Tlie  man  of  tho  North,  neglect- 
ing his  education,  degenerates  faster  than  the  man  of  lh*j 
South  J  for  tlie  latter  has  always  the  education  of  the  outward 
worhl  and  of  the  passions.  In  the  Sonth,  civilization  ebbs  and 
flows  napidly  ;  that  of  the  North,  based  on  principle,  is  slowc 
in  its  march,  but  infinite  in  its  flight. 

"From  these  habits  of  reflection  in  the  man  of  the  North 
results  a  tenacity  of  feeling  which  is  valuable  when  carried 
into  love  and  friendship;  but  when  carried  into  the  somber ' 
side  of  hum.<)in  life  it  is  a  great  misfortune.     Take  tho  matter 
of  suicide ;  it  is  a  disease  among  northerly  nations,  while  ii 
the  South  it  is  an  explosion  of  violent  passion.     When  travel 
ing  in  Denmark,  M.  Bonstetten  heard  that  the  number  of 
suicides  in  that  kingdom  was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  a^ 
year,  and  just  then  it  was  the  custom  for  every  one  committinj 
suicide  to  cast  himself  out  of  a  window.*    In  the  South  thet 
is  that  exuberance  of  Ufe,  that  emotional  need  wliich  keej 
every  organ  in  perpetual  excitement,  and  gives  a  constant  dispo- 
sition to  enjoy  impressions  obtained  through  outward  things. 


CLIMATE    AND   POKTBT. 

"  On^  might  bo  tempted  to  believe  that  in  a  sonthem  cU^ 
mate  there  was  more  of  poesy  than  is  found  under  the  glacial^ 
skies  of  the  North.     History,  however,  seems  to  dcmonstrat 
the  contrary.     Poesy  supposes  two   things :   the  sentiment 
which  gives  it  birth,  called  mspiration,  and  langu.igc  adapted 

^  This  may  bare  l>eeD  a  kind  of  epidemic,  as  it  once  was  with  suieidet 
to  cast  themselves  off  from  the  London  Bridge  into  the  river,  and  aIm 
from  the  top  of  a  verj  high  mooument. 
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to  the  expression  of  this  sentiment.  With  the  man  of  the 
North,  sentiment  is  more  concentrated  tlian  with  the  man  of 
the  South,  and  therefore  nearer  inspiration.  In  the  South, 
sentiment,  confined  to  exterior  objects,  evaporates  in  enjoy- 
ment ;  in  the  North,  it  is  self-concentrated — deeper.  The  man 
of  the  South  has  an  advantage  in  a  more  harraonioua  languaa-e, 
but  the  sentiment  is  diffuse,  the  expression  wordy. 

TUOUtiUT  vs.    FEELIXG. 

"  While  the  fine  arts  are  native  to  the  snnny  skies  of  the 
Sotith,  vioral  beauty^  by  way  of  compensation,  is  native  to 
the  North.  The  transport  of  the  senses  under  the  burning 
sky  of  the  South  oHen  renders  the  inward  thought  dead,  and 
it  thus  happens  that  the  man  of  the  South,  under  the  dominion 
of  external  nature,  does  not,  like  tlie  man  of  the  Nortli,  know 
how  to  rule  this  life  by  stringent  princijjles.  In  northern 
climes,  not  to  suffer  is  to  be  happy ;  the  absence  of  p.iin  there 
is  enjoyment.  In  the  South,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  demand  is 
for  something  more  positive  ;  there,  gratification  comes  not 
from  ideal,  but  from  sensual  sources.  In  a  word,  the  man  of 
the  South  is  destined  never  to  live  with  himself  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  selfconimuaion ;  the  man  of  the  North,  on  the 
Other  hand,  proven  that  human  dignity,  as  well  as  power  and 
happiness,  re*iidea  in  thought  and  reflection  fir  more  than  to 
any  other  agency  that  ministers  to  the  progress  of  the  race.'* 

SrMMING   UP. 

Tlie  conchiaions  to  which  we  arrive,  and  in  which  we  concur 
in  the  main  with  JI,  Bonstctten,  may  bo  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  The  North  man  is  more  cautious,  cousiderate,  thought- 
fixl,  calculating,  and  economical ;  the  South  man  more  ven- 
tttresome,  impulsive,  reckless,  generous,  improvident,  and 
revengeful  Tlie  Southerner  has  more  Self-Esteem,  Approba- 
tiveness,  Bene\'olence,  Corabativtrness,  and  Destructiveness . 
the  Northerner  more  Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  Construe- 
tiveness,  Actiuisitiveness,  Causality,  and  Comparison. 

HOW    FA-R   IS   MAN   COSMOPOLITAN? 

In  a  recently  published  volume  of  the  British  Ethnological 
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Society,  the  question  "  How  far  is  man  cosmopolitan  ?"  is  di§-' 
cussed  by  several  writers,  but  more  particulurlj  by  Mr,  Uunt, 
who  adduces  facta  to  show  the  limited  j»ower  of  the  races  of 
man  to  adapt  themselves  to  foreign  climates.  He  mentions 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Ronald  Martin,  that  a  third  generation 
of  unmixed  Europeans  is  nowhere  to  bo  found  in  Bengal; 
from  which  fact  it  would  appear  that  if  the  con$;tant  recruit- 
ing of  adults  from  Great  Britain  were  to  cease,  the  English 
dominance  in  India  would  quickly  come  to  an  end. 

The  number  of  European  children  raised  in  British  India  is 
so  small  that  the  oldest  English  regiment  in  that  country,  the 
Bombay  "Toughs,"  notwithstanding  that  marriages  with 
British  women  are  encouraged,  have  never  been  able,  from 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  this  day,  to  raise  boys  enough  lo 
supply  drummers  and  fifenj  for  the  regiment. 

Captain  Hall's  Esquimaux  suffered  mtolerably  from  a  New 
York  summer,  phowing  that  those  .tVrctic  people  could  not 
bear  transplanting  even  to  this  temperate  region ;  and  whoever 
has  had  the  ill  luck  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  a 
crew  of  Hindoo  or  Lascar  wulors  knows,  to  his  sorrow,  that 
the  first  touch  of  cool  weather  turns  these  brave  and  nimble 
fellows  into  as  very  cowards  as  a  pack  of  helpless  curs.  Let 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  Hindoo  change  places,  and  neither 
would  long  survive  the  transportation. 

Dr.  Kane  believed  that  he  could  have  lived  with  the  natives 
in  the  Arctic  regions ;  but  he  died  soon  after  his  return,  from 
the  effects  of  his  hardships  and  exposure,  together  with  the 
inflnences  of  the  great  changes  of  climate  to  which  he  hi 
been  subjected. 


: 


PER  CONTRA. 

The  Jews,  the  Gipsies,  and  the  Chinese  live  and  flourish  in 
all  climates,  becoming  acclimatized  everywhere.  This  power 
of  adaptation  or  natural  cosmopolitanism  is  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  pure  races.  All  pure  races  support  the  in- 
fluence of  change  better  than  mixed  races,  Mr.  Hunt  says ; 
and  he  cites  among  other  interesting  examples  the  fact  that 
the  statistics  of  disease  and  death  among  the  Jews  and  other 
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coloniste  in  Algeria  show  that  the  former  are  less  injurioaflly 
influenced  by  the  climate  than  any  other  strangers. 

COMPLKXION. 

To  what  extent  the  color  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  depends 
upon  climate  is  a  mooted  question.  Some  attribute  it  entirely 
to  this  cauue,  while  others  claim  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  race.  We  will  not  attempt  to  settle  this  question 
here ;  but  content  ourselves  with  recording  a  few  facts  which 
may  throw  light  upon  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  dark  races  are  found  in  hot  climates, 
and  the  light  in  temperate  climatesw  It  is  also  true,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  that  individuals  belonging  to  the  fair 
races  grow  darker  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  that  their  cliildren 
are  bom  with  brawn  or  black  eyes  and  have  darker  hair  than 
their  parents.  It  is  so  in  India,  in  South  America,  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  our  Southern  States,  where,  howtvcr,  it  may 
be  due  quite  as  much  to  the  mixture  of  French  and  Spanish 
blood  as  to  climate.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  there  are 
light-skinned  races  even  in  tropical  Africa,  and  that  our 
North  American  Indians  have  the  same  dark  skin  an<l  black 
hair  and  eyes  in  Canada  as  in  Florida.  Even  the  Esquimaux 
who  himts  the  seal  amid  the  icebergs  of  the  polar  seaa  shows 
no  signs  of  becoming  a  blonde. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that,  while  climate  aflectii  the 
color  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  in  the  Caucasian  at  least,  to 
a  certain  extent,  it  is  powerless  to  eradicate  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  race. 


TITB  BLONDBS  DISAPrBARTNG. 

It  16  a  canons  fact  that,  among  the  Caucasians  of  Europe 
and  America,  the  blonde  or  blue-eyed  and  fair-haired  type  is 
gradually  being  supplanted  by  the  darker-hued  class.  Less 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  according  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Hainan  authors,  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  of  Germany,  Celts  and  Saxons 
alike,  were  blue-eyed,  and  had  red,  yellow,  or  flaxen  hair.  Now 
the  Celts  are  more  generally  dark,  and  even  the  Anglo-Saxons 
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are  fast  becoming  so ;  and  this  change  seems  to  be  far  more 
rapid  in  America  than  in  £arope.  Dark  eyes — black,  brown, 
and  dark-gray — predominate  to-day  in  the  streets  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  city  of  New  York,  and  we,  as  a  nation,  are  fast  liecom- 
ing  melanic*  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  climate  ?  We  can 
not  tell.  Food,  clothing,  modes  of  life,  and  other  physical 
conditions  also  have  their  effect,  and  must  be  taken  into  the 
account, 

A   THKOBY. 

A  writer  in  the  Anthropological  Revieuj  argues  that  fair- 
haired  women  are  gettmg  rarer  in  England  than  they  were 
formerly,  and  that  this  change  is  the  result  of  "conjugal  selec- 
tion," thti  men  having  a  decided  preference  for  dark  hair.  Mrs. 
Soraerville  remarke<l  upon  this  fact  some  years  ago,  in  her  val- 
uable work  on  "  Physical  Geography."  She  was  of  opinion 
that  fair  hair  was  then  much  less  common  among  her  country- 
men and  foiuitry women  than  she  remembered  in  her  youtli. 

Dr.  John  Beddoe  took  pains  some  time  ago  to  collect  some 
statistics  on  this  subject  in  England.  Uo  gives  particulars 
respecting  the  color  of  the  hair  and  the  social  condition  of  iZtmtjm 
women  who  have  come  under  liis  observation,  in  lib  capacity^H 
of  physician  to  the  British  Royal  Infinnary.  Of  these  737 
women  the  hair  of  22  was  "  red,"  that  of  95  was  "fair,"  that 
of  240  was  "brown,"  that  of  336  was  " dark-l)rown,"  and 
that  of  33  was  "  black."  Reckoning  all  the  "  red,"  the  "  fair, 
and  the  "  brown"  as  "  fair,"  and  only  the  ''  dark-brown"  and 
the  "  black"  as  "  dark,"  the  respective  totals  were  thus  nearly 
equal,  being  367  "fair"  and  369  "dark."  Of  the  367  fair- 
haired  women,  however,  32  per  cent,  were  single,  while  of  the 
369  dark-haired  women  only  21.5  per  cent,  were  single.  It 
would  thus  apjwar  that  a  greater  proportion  of  fair-haired 
women  than  of  dark-haired  women  "  live  and  die  unmarried 
fand  without  oftj«pring,"  and  that  the  increasing  prev:il<'n<-c  of 
dark  hair  in  England  is  due  to  what — slightly  varying  the 
phrase  which  Dr.  Darwin  has  rendered  so  familiar — Dr.  Bed- 
doe  calls  "  conjugal  selection."    It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 


*  Dferk,  from  the  Greek  meUm. 
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•IDELY  as 
iLe   indi- 
viduals of  a  race 
may  differ 
in  charao 
tLT,  and 
c  o  n  8  o- 
quently 
in    f a c Q 
and    fig- 
ure, there 
arc  still  clearly  defined 
ffoints  of  resemblance — 
clmractc'ristics    common 
to  tbcm  all,  and  distinct 
live  of  the    race  aa  a 
whole.    This  fact  has  im- 
portant bearings  not  only 
«|ion  physiognomy  but  upon 
ethnology  also,  since  it  furuiiihcs  ua 
witli  a  key  to  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  this  comparative 
ly  new  and  undeveIope<l  Rcit*nce, 

The  question  of  race  will  be  found 
to  resolve  itself  into  that  of  orgat 
ization,  and  this  determines  and 
indicated  by  conjiffuration.  If  we 
desire  to  ascertain  to  what  race 
individual,  a  tribe,  or  a  nation  may  belong,  we  must  study 
the  character  of  that  individual,  tribe,  or  nation  through  its 
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oeived,  though  not  perhaps  most  scientific,  the  classification 
of  Blumenbach.  This  arrangement  will  servo  the  purposes 
we  have  in  view  as  well  as  anv  other  yet  proposed,  and 
whether  it  be  accepted  by  the  reader  or  set  aside  in  favor  of 
a  more  recent  one,  the  value  of  the  facts  -ve  shall  here  throw 
together  will  not  be  lessened. 
Blumenbach  recognizes  five  races — 

L  The  Caucasian  Race^ 
n.  The  Mongolian  Race; 
nt  The  Malayan  Race ; 
IV.  The  American  Race ;  and 
V.  The  Ethiopian  Race, 
Of  these  five  races,  or  groups  of  races,  if  the  reader  choose 
to  so  consider  them,  we  now  purpose  to  give  a  general  view, 
after  which,  in  another  chapter,  we  shall  glance  at  some  of  tho 
sub-races  and  nationalities  into  which  they  are  divided.    First, 
then,  we  will  take  up — 


•^"^^ 


I.    THE    CAUCASIAN    UACB. 

This  race  embraces  most  of  the  ancient  and  modem  inhabiN 
•Dts  of  Europe  and  their  descendants  in  America  and  other 

parts  of  the  world;  the 
inhabitants  o  f  western 
Asia,  as  far  as  the  river 
Ganges;  the  Africans  who 
live  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  tho  Abyssiniana ; 
the  Copts ;  and  the  Arabs. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  the  white 
race,  though  tho  complex- 
ion of  its  various  branches 
comprises  every  shade, 
from  that  of  tho  blonde 
Fir  4W-TnT  TArc/iBiAH  Bacti.  Teuton  of  Europe  to  that 

of  the  swarthy  Moor  of  •northern  Africa.  Their  hair  also 
varies  from  the  deepest  black  to  the  lightest  flaxen,  but  is 
always  long,  and  never  crisp  or  woolly  like  that  of  the  negro. 
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The  basis  of  Blnmcnbach's  classification  is  the  form  of  th«  i 
ektilL     That  of  the  Caucasian  is  represented  In  the  followioj 
cuts.     In  tlie  side  view  (fig.  47  V)  it  ^ill  be  seen  that  the  for^ 

Tub  CAtroABULH  SKinuL. 
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head  is  jiromincnt  and  high,  the  coronal  region  elevated,  and 
the  Lack-head  moderately  projected.     Tlie  facial  angle,  mea/^t 
ured  according  to  Camper's  method,*  and  represented  by  the 
lines  a,  a  and  6,  ft,  6g.  477  (not  quit©  correctly  drawn),  b 
about  SO'^.     It  indicates  great  intellectual  power,  strong  mormlj 
or  spiritual  sentiments,  and  a  comparatively  moderate  deveI-( 
opment  of  the  propensitiea. 

Seen  from  above,  as  in  fig.  478,  the  Caucasian  sknll  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  all  its  parts.  The 
rounded  outline  i.f  the  well-developed  forehead  hides  the  ja^ 
and  malar  bones,  and  the  zygoma  arc  elegantly  contracted  and 
harely  visible.  In  the  entire  outline  there  are  no  projecting 
anguW  parts,  and  the  whole  forms  a  beautiful  oval,  or  rather, 
ellipse,  varying  i*«<mewhat  in  the  proportion  of  its  two  diam-' 
eters,  some  nations  liaving  rounder  and  others  more  elongated 
heads. 


*  We  make  use  of  Camper's  Unee  withoat  by  any  means  admitting 
prepostoTvuiB  chdma  In  regard  to  their  eufficiency  as  a  measure  of  ist 
toal  poww  and  a  meana  of  diatinguishing  the  races.    They  aro  aaeftil  helf 
In  obfxrdug  the  outllneg  of  the  skoll  in  the  lateral  view,  and  we 
ibem  for  that  porpoflc  alone. 
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The  front  view  (fig.  479)  shows  Btill  more  satisfactorily  the 
beautiful  proportions  of  a  well-formed  Caucasian  skull,  with 
its  magnificent  intellectual  and  moral 
developments.  It  will  b<!  seen,  far 
tlier  on,  how  widely  the  erania  of  the 
other  races  differ  from  this  in  every 
aspect. 

The  average  internal  capacity  (coi 
responding  with  the  size  of  the  brain) 
of  the  Caucasian  cranium,  according 
to  the  accurate  measurements  of 
Prof.  Morton,  ia  93.5  cubic  inches, 
while  that  of  the  Mongolian  is  85,  and 
that  of  the  Ethiojnan  82.25  ;  hut  the 
Fig. 4T9.-Ci.ieABi AS  Skull,  euperioritv  of  this  race  consists  still 
more  in  the  form  than  in  the  size  of  the  hrain.  The  epceial 
organs  in  which  the  Caucasian  brain  most  excels,  and  which 
distinguish  it  from  those  of  all  less  advanced  races,  are  Caus- 
ality, Mirthfiilness,  Ideality,  and  Conscientiousness ;  the  organs 
of  these  faculties  being  invariably  fimall  in  savage  and  bar- 
barous tribes.  The  head,  as  a  whole,  in  this  race  is  commonly 
of  the  most  symmetrical  shape,  and  almost  I'ound  ;  the  fore- 
head well  developed ;  the  cheek-bones  rather  narrow,  without 
any  projection  ;  the  face  straight  and  oval,  with  the  features 
distinct ;  the  nose  narrow,  _-  -  ^n^. 

and  generally  slightly  ^i^ -:?Pf 
arched ;  the  mouth  com 
parativcly  f^mall,  with  the 
hps  a  little  turned  out,  es- 
pecially the  lower  one ;  and 
the  chin  full  and  r(jun<led. 
The  eyes  arc  of  vurioi^s  co- 
lors— black,  brown,  hazel, 
gray,  blue,  etc 


\^ 


n.   TTIE    MOXr.OIJ.VX    RACE. 

Tins  race  embmoLS  iho 


F\g.  4^— Tnc  MoNonuAM  Ka^r. 


tribes  and  nations  which  occupy  the  central,  east,  north,  and 
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flontheast  parts  of  Asia ;  the  people  of  China  and  Japan,  of 
Tibet,  Bootan,  and  Indo-China,  the  Laplanders  of  Europe,  and 
the  Esquimaux  on 
the  ehorcs  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean.  A  portion 
of  this  family  is  dis- 
tinguished for  a  con- 
eiderable  dtgrce  of 
culture,  esptit'ially  the 
Chinese  and  tTapiin- 
ese,  but  owing  to 
their  exclusive  social 
system,  which  has 
separated  them  from 
the  rest  of  mankinil, 
they  have  made  but 
little  progress  for 
ages. 

The  sknll  of  the 
Mongolian  shows  in 
the  side  view  (fig. 
482)  a  larger  proportion  of  its  bulk  b:irk  of  the  opening  of 
the  ear,  and  kss  prominence  and  elevation  of  the  forehead  than 
that  of  the  Caucasian.     Observed  from  above,  as  in  fig.  483, 

it  will  be  seen  that  the 
forehead  is  flattened,  and 
the  facial  bones,  and  espe- 
cially the  zygomatic 
arches,  enormously  ex- 
panded laterally.  The 
malar  or  cheek-bones  and 
the  upper  jaw  are  exposed 
to  view,  partly  becaa»o 
of  their  greater  projection 
than  in  the  Caucasian  era- 
Fig.  i^—MoTconxs  Sscix,  nlum,  but  maiidy  on  ac- 

count of  tlie  recession  of  the  forehead.     Viewed  in  front,  it 
presents,  in  a  greater  or  less  deg^ree,  a  pyramidal  appearaaoc^ 


/• 
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of  which  form  fig.  484  is  an  extreme  example.     Breadth  at  the 
base  and  narrowneaa  at  the  top  diRting:itish  the  Mongolian  head. 


A- 

Fig.  4£e.— YntTtoikL  Vnrsr.  Fig.  4*4,— F»oht  Viiw. 

Combativeness,  Destructivenesg,  Acquisitiveness,  Sc'cretivcncBs, 
Cautiousness,  and  Constructiveness  are  all  generally  full  or 
large,  while  Ideality,  Slirthfulness,  and  Causality  are  more  or 
less  deficient ;  and  we  herein  see  the  organic  cau.se  of  the  half- 
bUnd  but  persistent  mechanical  activity,  the  tireless,  patient 
industry  and  the  energetic,  though  instinctive  rather  than  in- 
telligent, ])ursuit  of  material  ends,  which  distinguish  tlte  race. 
Physiognoniicaliy,  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  Mongolian 
are  a  broad  flat  face,  with  the  parts  imperfectly  distinguished  ; 
a  short,  thick,  and  generally  concave  nosej  small  black  eyc8, 
the  orbits  of  which  rise  in  an  oblicjue  line  from  the  n<i8e  to 
the  temple ;  eyebrows  scarcely  perceptible  ;  hair  coarse, 
straight,  black,  and  not  abundant;  beard  slight  or  entirely 
wanting ;  and  a  complexion  of  tawny  olive 

m.  TBK   MALAYAN   RACB. 

This  division  is  generally  made  to  embrace  the  principal 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  all  the  island  of  the 
Pacific,  except  thowi  which  belong  to  the  Ethiopian  rac;e.  In 
the  form  of  his  cranium,  the  Malayan  ehowa  some  of  the 
characterifiticB  of  the  Claucas^ian  combined  with  traiia  w      h 

n 
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!»elon^  more  properly  to  races  of  a  lower  type     lie  has  less 
breadth  au<l  more  hcighb  of  skull  than  the  Mongolian,  and 

sometimes  pre- 
sents a  facial  angle 
that  would  do  no 
discredit  to  the 
Caucasian ;  biit  he 
generally  has  the 
projecting  jaws 
which  seem  to  al- 
ly hjra  to  the  Ne- 
gro tj^pc.  He  is 
believed  by  some 
to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween the  three 
rices  named — the 
Caucasian,  the 
^longolian,  and 
the  Ethiopian  — 
and  not  to  form  a 
distinct  race.  The 
skull  represented 
Fig.  *85.— A  Malat.  by  our  out  (fig. 

487)  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Malayan  cranium,  showing 
a  ftmaller  faoi:il  nntfle  than  is  common  with  the  race,  together 


*^m 


'^'h. 


with  a  predominance  of         jgfr^  •  ?   «l5 
back-head  and  a  projec-     ^SL  ^^DK^      ^^S^ 

tion  of  jaws  which  indi 
cate  a  low  order  of  d 
vclopment.  The  top  «»t 
the  head  is  slightly  nar- 
rowed, the  face,  though 
narrower  than  that  of 
the  Mongolian,  is  wider 
tlian  that  of  the  negro ; 
the  features  are  general- 
ly prominent ;  the  eyes 
are  black  and  their  orbits  oblique ;  the  hair  is  black ;  the  color 


Fig.  48&— Tb«  MALATCtui  Eaok 
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region  of  Caatiousness  and  Secretivcness,  and  a  lofty  coronal 
region  are  also  prominont  characteristics.  Tlie  forehead  is 
<*»»»>  broad    and   very   promi- 

nent at  the  lower  part, 
but  retreating,  and  not 
high.  The  back-head  in 
the  region  of  the  afieo* 
tiona  is,  in  general,  only 
moderately  developed, 
but  there  is  almost  always 
a  large  and  sharply  defin- 
ed occipital  protuberance. 

<'^^.mr^9ftkjJl^B!!^^3VK       "^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

taken  together  are,  in  the 

jt**^^RM     front  view,  lozenge-shap- 
ri\W^^^^^Br"^''**  ed,  as  shown  in  fig.  488; 

Fig,  4S8.-THB  ambmoak  Bao*.  the  nosQ  prominent,  and 

frequently  of  the  form  known  as  Jewish,  or  approximating 
that  form ;  and  the  jaws  strong  and  angular.  The  eyes  are 
dark-brown  or  black,  and  the  orbits  have  little  or  no  obliquity  ; 
the  mouth  is  straight,  and  the  teeth  nearly  verticaL  The  hair 
is  black  and  straight,  and  there  is 
generally  little  or  no  beard.     The 


^/^- 


Pig.  490.— StamE  Inua'  Scru.  Ftg.  491.— Sxanou  Sktoi. 

natural  complexion  is  tirown  rather  than  copper-colored,  as 
generally  described.  The  chest  is  broad,  the  abdomen  mod- 
erate, and  the  limbs  muscular  and  well  proportioned. 
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In  character,  the  American  Indian,  as  his  organization  indi- 
cates, is  active,  cnerget ic,  brave,  dignified,  grave,  firm,  cautious, 
cunning,  stem,  cruel,  revengeful, 
and  unrelenting.  His  perceptive 
faculties  are  largely  developed, 
but  his  pijwers  of  abstract  reason- 
ing are  small,  and  the  range  of  his 
mind  very  limited.* 


are 


V.   THE    ETUIOI'lAX   RACE. 

The  nations  of  this  race 
widely  dispersed.  They  occupy 
all  -fVfrica  south  of  the  Great  des- 
ert, and  Abyssinia,  Australia,  the 
greater  part  of  Borneo,  and  several 


rig.  40S,— A  Nkqku. 


.J^ 


\ 


Fig.  493.— SBunroLB  ScrrLi.— Fa«n- 
KIOK  Vtiv. 

other  islands  in  the 
Indian  Archipela- 
go, To  this  race 
belong  also  the  no 
groes  in  Amerii-a, 
who  were  original- 
ly brought  from 
Africa,  and  who 
have  miiUiplit'd  in 
^^^  the  New  World  to 
^^^^  a  vast  extent,  num- 
*^  bering  at  present 
fleveral  millions. 

There  are,  per- 
haps, in  Africa, 
even  a  greater 
number  of  different 
tribes  and  families 
^than  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  and 


•  In  this  dcBcription  wo  have  tAkcm  the  North  Araprican  Indian  aa  the 
type  of  the  Amtirican  mce.  The  South  AmLirican  tribe*  have  smaller 
heAtU  and  are  inrerinr  to  those  of  the  North,  hut  ore  dlstingaished  b;  tb« 
Mme  general  character. 


^ft^sffnv 
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South  America ;  and  they  are  as  different  in  grade  of  intelli< 
gence  and  in  disposition. 

The  best  examples  of  this  race  are  the  negroes  soutli  of  the 
^^  Sahara^  in  Upper  and  Lower 

Guinea,  Soudan,  and  Nubia. 
Tlic  natives  of  Seneganibia  and 
the  Katires  of  the  southeastern 
part  of  Africa  reBcmhle  others 
of  this  race  iu  their  jet-black 
color  and  some  of  their  fea- 
tures, but  thoy  are  taller,  more 
slender,  and  better  proportion- 
ed than  the  rest. 

Tlie  negro  cranium  is  long 
and  narrow.  This  is  equally 
apparent  whether  it  be  viewed 
from  the  side,  as  in  fig.  495,  or 
Comparing  these  drawings  with 
those  represi'nting  the  Caucasian  skull  in  the  same  positions 
(figs.  477  and  47b),  the  difference  w  seen  to  be  striking.  In 
the  side  view  of  the  former,  the  frontal  region  is  seen  to  b©  leas 

Tbe  Etuiopiax  SKtrtu 


T\g,  494. -Tni  EnaopiAiT  Baoi. 

from  al)ovo,  as  in  fig.  496. 


■A 


y, 


Fig.  40&— Sm  VtKw.  ¥\g.  4M.— VumcAL  Vuw. 

capacious  than  in  the  latter,  the  forehead  more  retreating,  and 
the  fK'ciput  comparatively  more  full.  The  fadal  angle  (a  o, 
b  h,  fig.  495)  is  about  70°,  tbe  jaws  being  large  and  projecting. 
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and  fonning  what  is  called  the  prognathous  type.  Here  the  ani- 
mal feelings  prt'dominale  over  both  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
sentiments.  The  top  view  shows  the  facial  bones  compressed 
laterally,  hut  projecting  enormously  in  front. 

The  Ethiopian  race  is  characterized  physiognomically  by  a 
comparatively  narrow  face ;  cheek-boue3  projecting  forward; 
a  flat  nose,  with  wide  nostrils ;  thick  lips ;  projecting  jaws ; 
deep-seated  black  eyes  j  black  woolly  hair  and  beard  ;  and  a 
black  skin. 

Tlie  Ethiopian  race,  as  wc  have  said,  is  made  up  of  a  great 
many  sub-races  and  tribes,  varying  widely  iu  conliguration 
and  character;  but  we  may  say  of  the  typical  negro,  that  from 
temperament  he  is  slow  and  indolent,  but  porsi8tent  and  capa- 
ble of  great  endurance ;  and  from  cerebral  dcvelnpnicnt  sen- 
suous, passionate,  aftectinnate,  benevolent,  docile,  imitative, 
devotional,  suporstitious,  excitable,  impulsive,  vain,  improvi- 
dent, cunning,  politic,  and  un]>rincipled.  He  lives  in  the  real 
rather  than  the  ideal,  and  enjays  the  present  without  thinking 
much  of  either  the  j>aat  or  the  future.  He  is  a  child  in  mental 
development,  has  the  virtues  and  fanlts  of  a  child,  and  like  tho 
child  is  capable  of  being  controlled,  disciplined,  educated,  and 
developed. 


C^^ 
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N  tlie  preceding  chapter 
I  we  have  given  a,  brief  but 
comprehensive  eketch  of  tho 
most  generally  recognized 
grand  divisions  of  mankind 
—  the  five  races  of  Blu- 
menbach  —  as  they  appear 
from  the  common  stand* 
jioint  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiognomy.  We  now 
puqioso,  in  further  illustra- 
tion of  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  to  describe,  more 
or  less  in  detail,  some  of 
jthe  principal  nations  and 
tribes  comprised  in  the  vari- 
Kig. 497— HciiBOLDT.      ~  ous  Kicefi,  witli  a  view  to 

show  how,  in  each,  the  common  typo  is  modified  without  being 
lost,  and  how,  in  all,  configuration  and  character  corre8|)ond. 
The  Knglishmau,  the  Scotchman,  the  Irisnman,  tho  (Jerman, 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  American  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  but  they  all  have  common  traits  which  enable  us  tc 
group  them  together  under  the  general  head  of  Caucasians. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  relations  of  the  various  alwrigi- 
nal  American  and  native  African  tribes  to  the  general  typea 
under  which  we  have  already  described  them.  In  all,  partic- 
ular differences  are  conjoiued  with  general  resemblancea. 
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Our  plan  does  not  contemplate  a  complete  treatise  on  Eth* 
nology,  and  even  a  brief  description  of  all  nations  and  tribea 
would  fill  a  large  volume.  We  shall  confine  ouisielves  to  such 
as  will  best  serve  the  purpose  we  have  in  view — the  expositiQn 
and  illustration  of  Ethnological  Physiognomy  and  Phrenology, 

TUB    TBUTON. 

Foremost  among  the  races,  by  right  of  the  largest  and  best- 
formed  brain,  stands  the  Caucasian.  Tliis  is  made  plain  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  iacts  there  stated  need  not  be 
repeated. 

The  great  Caucasian  stem  separates  into  many  branches — 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  Semitic,  Indostanie,  etc.  Taking, 
again,  the  size  of  the  brain  as  the  measure  of  power,  we  tind 
the  Teutonic  branch  entitled  to  the  first  place  on  the  list. 
Professor  Morton,  who  measured  mr»re  skulls  «luring  his  life 
than  any  other  man  before  or  since  his  day,  sets  down  the 
average  internal  capacity  (size  of  the  brain)  of  the  Teutonic 
cranium  at  9.'J.5  cubic  inches.  This  gives  the  Teuton  a  mass- 
ive intellect,  which  is  generally  well  sujiported  by  a  large, 
strong,  well-propnrtioned  body. 

In  his  typi<^al  form,  the  Teuton  has  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  a 
blooming  complexion,  a  strong  frame,  plump  liard  muscles,  a 
full  high  forehead,  and  a  lofty  coronal  region,  with  breadth  of 
base  enough  to  give  him  tfie  courage  and  energy  for  which  he 
is  noted.  lie  is  the  philosopher,  the  theologian,  the  states- 
man, the  thinker  of  the  modem  world. 

The  GermaJi  is  at  present  the  best  representative  of  the 
Teutonic  element,  but  the  Norwegian,  the  Swede,  the  Dane, 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Anglo-American  are  generally  under- 
stood to  be  embraced  in  this  division.  We  will  take  Uan>n 
Humboldt  (fig.  4fl7)  as  the  representative  of  the  combined 
Teutonic  nationalities. 


THE   GERMAN. 


In  describing  the  Teuton  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  we 
sketched  the  German  of  to-day.  We  have  only  to  fill  up  the 
outlines  already  presented. 

17* 
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Prof.  Morton  found  the  mean  internal  capacity  of  fifteen 
German  skulls  measured  by  him  to  be  95  cubic  inchea     The 

Gcnnan  head  is  well 
described  by  Dr.  Vi- 
mont  in  his  "Traite 
de  P  h  r  e  n  o  I  o  g  i  e  '* 
(tome  iii,p.  470).  He 
Bays  :  *'  The  rcgiona 
of  the  reflective  facul- 
ties, of  Cautiousness, 
and  ijf  the  moral  sen- 
timents are  all  largely 
developed  ;  Venerar 
tion  and  Ucuevolence 
[  and  Conscientious- 
ness, he  should  have 
added],  in  particular, 
are  well  marked.  The 
perceptive  faculties. 
Fig.  4a8.-Oo«TBs.  coniiidored  generally, 

are  only  motlcralely  developed ;  but  Time  and  Tune  are  excep- 
tions, being  almost  always  large.  The  organs  of  Ideality^ 
GoDStructiveness,  and  Gustative- 
ness  [Alimentiveness]  are  otlen 
very  prominent*  Secretiveness 
and  Self-Esteem  are  also  very  con- 
spicuously large,"  In  general 
form,  we  may  add,  the  German 
head  differs  from  the  English  in 
its  greater  angularity  or  square- 
ness. The  skull  of  Spurzheim 
(fig.  499)  is  a  correct  but  favor- 
able specimen  of  the  German 
crania.  The  fac'ml  bones  are 
broad,  the  chin  wide  and  square, 

the  nose  rather  bmad  and  mode-         Yig.  4.n.-QmuMAx  Skvu. 
rately  prominent,  the  lips  fall,  the  eyes  blue,  the  hair  and 
beard  light,  and  the  complexion  florid.     The  temperament 
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is  Banguine  or  vital,  with  a  strong  tendency  toward  the 
lymphatic.  ^ 

The  German  is  by  orgam^ation  a  scholar,  a  metaphysician, 
a  poet,  an  inventor,  an  investigator,  an  experimenter,  a  critic, 
a  protestant,  a  doul^ter.  He  is  slow  but  industrious,  patient, 
and  persevering.  No  mental  task  is  too  formidable  for  bim 
to  undertake,  no  problem  too  profound  far  him  to  attempt  the 
solution ;  and  while  he  discovers  many  new  truths,  he  gener- 
ally leaves  it  to  others  to  make  a  practical  applicatiou  of  tliem. 
In  music,  he  occupies,  un(juestinnably,  the  first  place  among 
the  men  of  all  nations  and  all  times,  as  tlie  names  of  Handel, 
Hayden,  INIoxjirt,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelsohn  sufficiently 
attest.  A  Goethe,  a  Schiller,  a  Humboldt,  a  Kant,  and  a 
Fichte  speak  for  him  in  uther  departments.  A  people  so  pro- 
lific in  really  great  men  should,  it  would  seem,  form  a  great 
nation ;  but  here  they  have  failed.  After  centuries  of  civili- 
aation  they  have  not  been  al>le  to  coalesce  into  a  political 
unity,  and  present  to  the  world,  at  this  day,  but  a  feeble  con- 
federation, instead  of  a  great  aud  powerful  unitary  nationality. 

This  is  no  doubt,  in  part 
at  least,  owini;  to  the 
speculative  tendeucics  of 
the  German  mi  rid,  which 
are  oarriod  into  politics 
as  well  as  intu  pliilosjopby, 
and  present  a  bar  to  j>rac- 
tical  jilans  fur  an  efficient 
union  of  all  who  speak 
^;<i  the  language  of  the  "  far 


L^'l^$<  tlierland." 


TUE   SCANT)raA\T.VX. 

Tlie   Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  great  Ten- 
tonic  family  has   been 
yig.  6oo.-EK.o«oif.  truly    called     the    nuwt 

Gothic  of  all  the  Goths — "  the  culminating  point  of  the  tall, 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  muscular  race  of  northern  and  west- 
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em  Europe."  We  have  before  ub  no  specimens  or  drawingi 
of  Scandinavian  crania,  but  a  cast  of  a  Norwegian  skull  in 
llie  Mortonian  Collection  is  tlius  described  by  Dr.  Meigs : 

"This  cast  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size.     It  belongs  to 
the  dolichoceplialic  variety  of  Ketzius.     The  fronto-parietal 


^# 
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lf\g.  601.— SwBSKiBona. 

convexity  is  regular  from  sitle  to  side.  The  occipital  region, 
as  a  whole,  is  qtiitc  prominent;  bnt  the  basal  portion  of  the 
occiput  is  flat  and  parallel  with  the  horizon  when  the  head 
rests  squarely  upon  the  lower  jaw.  The  glabella,  superciliary 
ridges,  and  extcnral  angular  processes  of  the  os  fronlis  are 
very  rough  and  prominent,  overhanging  the  orbits  and  ittter- 
orbital  space  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  very  harsh  and 
forbidding  expression  to  the  face.    The  semicircular  ridges 
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and  the  maxillary  rami  arc  sborter.  The  mean  internal  capa<y 
ity  of  the  BkuUa  of  tliLa  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race,  measured 
by  I^of.  Morion,  b  93. 

The  Scandinavian  differs  from  the  German  in  being  of  a 
more  active  temperament  and  a  more  practical  turn  of  mind. 
His  frame  is  larger  and  taller,  hia  muscles  more  dense,  hia  fea- 
tures more  prominent,  his  perceptive  faculties  more  fully 
developed,  and  his  Causality  less  prominent,  though  by  no 
means  defioienl.  He  has  tjUJto  'As  high  a  to]>head  as  the  Ger- 
man, and  hii*  grand  mythology  indicates  the  mystic  sublimity 
of  his  ideas ;  and  with  all  his  practicality  he  has  given  ua 
Swedenborg,  the  greatest  and  purest  as  well  as  the  moat 
learned  and  scientific  of  all  the  mystics.  In  war,  Scandinavia' 
boasts  her  Charles  XII. ;  in  natural  science,  her  Linnaeus;  in 
--wg,  her  Jenny  Lind;  and  in  literature,  her  Frederica  Bremer. 
To  us  she  has  given  her  Ericsson,  with  his  caloric  engine  and 
his  Monitor,  who  may  fitly  represent  the  practical  phase  of 
%  (candinavian  character. 


THE  EXCiUsniUN. 

Jlie  Anglo-Saxon  of  England  is  the  product  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  complete  amalgamation  of  ethnic  elements,  in 
which  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  predominates.  The  ancient 
Britons  were  undoubtedly  of  the  Celtic  race  and  formed  the 
hasisof  the  national  type;  but 
the  staperstructuro  is  mainly 
Gothic  —  Belgic,  Saxon,  An- 
glic, Norman,  Danish,  etc. 
We  of  course  find  Englishmen 
in  whom  the  Celtic  element 
largely  predominates,  but 
these  are  not  the  tnie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  na- 
tionality. The  typical  En- 
glishman is  a  Teuton — a  mod- 
ified Teuton,  it  is  true,  but  Fig.  bm.— Ti«  EnoLnn  Bxmx. 
essentially  Gothic  in  his  organization  and  character. 

The  Enghsh  cnmitim  is  large.     The  resxdt  of  Pro£  Morton's 
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measurements,  the  number  of  which,  however,  is  Binajl,  is  to 
give  it  the  firet  place  in  point  of  size  among  all  the  nations 
and  tribes  of  the  earth.  Tlie  largest  English  skull  in  his  col- 
lection was  found  to  have  an  internal  capacity  of  105  cubic 
inchcti,  and  the  smallest  91.  The  mean  is  96.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  tlie  Englit^li  head  m  well  dL'veloped  in  the  region 
of  the  reflective  faculties  (fig.  604);  broad  over  the  ear 
(Exccutivenoss),  and  prominent  at  CautiousncsR,  J>elf  Esteem, 
and  Firmnetis^  and  yiuj  have  the  secret  of  the  domination  of 
English  race  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Brain  is  power ; 
and  the  more  yon  have  of  it  the  better,  provided  it  be  in  the 
right  place  and  you  have  a  physical  system  to  sustain  it  (as 
the  Englishman  has)  corn'spondingly  developed. 

Phy«ical[y.  the  Englishman  h  broadly  built,  stout,  and  amply 
developed  throughout.     lie  has  a  full  chest,  a  good  stomach, 

an  active  liver,  a  large 
heart.  His  digestion, 
circulation,  and  imtri- 
tion  are  jwrfcct;  and 
the  supply  of  vitality 
is  always  equal  to  the 
demand.  lie  is  hale, 
k\.   •^::»~^  rosy,  and  rotund. 

Mentally,  he  is  proud 
self-aufficitnt,  combat- 
ive, ambitious,  energet- 
ic, aggressive,  perse- 
vering, practical,  ao- 
L^W  W  Y'  quisitivc,  economical, 
caut  ions,  secretive, 
Fig.  605.— WiLUAM  Connrrr.  firm,   affectionate,    be- 

nevolent, and  religious,  lie  is  often  rough  in  bis  manners  and 
bluff  in  bi.s  Bpeecb,  but  is  at  heart  kind  and  tender.  He  is 
noted  for  sound  common  sense  rather  titan  for  metaphysical 
auteness,  abstract  reasoning,  imagination,  or  sentimentality. 
^In  the  profile  of  our  typical  John  Bull  (fig.  505)  'here  pre- 
Bented,  we  got  but  a  partial  view  of  hia  phrenological  devel- 
opments.    A  front  and  back  view  would  exhibit  great  breadth 
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between  the  cars,  indicating  large  Combativeness  and  De- 
Btructiveness ;  a  full  cerebellum ;  an  ample  development  of 
all  the  social  organs;  large  Acquisitiveness,  Alimentiveneea, 
CauliouHneas,  Secrctiveness,  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Be- 
nevolence, and  Veneration.  It  is  a  practical  working  head — 
not  the  head  of  a  philosopher,  ati  artist,  or  genius  of  any  sort, 
but  of  a  flfoer,     A  mau  with,  such  a  brain  may  be  an  engineer, 


■''■fi^y, 


Fkg.  SOS.— SbaxipbaUi 

a  builder,  an  agricnltnrist,  a  tnidcr,  a  financier — a  man  of 
sfiaint  (as  the  French  say),  in  almost  any  department,  and  can 
hardly  &il  to  be  a  successful  one.  lie  will  also  greatly  eiyoy 
Bociety  and  the  family  relations. 

There  is  evidently  a  lack  of  the  delicate  sensibilities,  the 
elegant  tastes,  and  the  refinement  which  belong  to  organizii- 
tiona  of  finer  texture;  but  practical  sense,  self^appreciation, 
self-protection,  hatred  of  injustice,  wrong,  and  Mam,  warmtli 
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of  heart,  and  genuine   kindliness  are  clearly  and   strongly 

indicated. 

Practical  and  matter-of-fact  as  the  Englislx  uiind  gc-nerally 

is,  tlu-re  is  not  lacking  a 
poetical  and  speculative 
\*efai.  En*jlisbtnon  have 
done  something  el.sr  Ijcsidca 
nKiniit*ai'tur<\  traiU-,  and 
figlit.  They  are  jusiificd  in 
boasting  of  such  names  as 
Shakspeare,  ]\IiltoTi,  BjTvan, 
Wordswoi-ili,  rjacoti,  Locke, 
Tennyson,  Xewton,  Watt, 
Stephenson,  Whitney,  Bol- 
ton, Ilerschel,  and  Davy. 


'V 


ANCTENT  TYPES  PnEBKRVKD, 

In    many    of    the   rural 
districts   of   England    and 
Fig.  BttT.-WHmnnr.  Wales,  the   amnlgamation 

of  types  of  which  we  have  spoken  has  been  measurably  in- 
operative, the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  having  coutinucd  in 
the  spots  where  they  originally  sett 
tied,  and  their  intermixture  with 
the  people  of  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  not  being  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  obliterate  the  traces  of 
their  derivation.  The  circimistan- 
cea  hi  which  they  have  been  placed 
have  not,  moreover^  been  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  change  their  character 
since  the  time  they  emigrated  from 
the  Continent ;  and  as  distinct  dia- 
lects still  linger  in  difTeront  districts, 

eo  peculiarities  of  complexion,  i'<>nn  jtig.  0O8.-GA«tio  Womax, 
of  head,  face,  body,  and  mental  disposition  have  been  preserved 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  careful 
obeerver.     As  in  the  variety  of  dialect,  so  in  temperament. 
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Fig. »«.— Oabuo  ^Laiu 


In  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Ethnological  Society  wi 
find  a  pnijjor  givintj  thu  results  of  a  series  of  observations  made 
in  Englainl  and  Wales  rluring  the 
huat  ten  years  by  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
together  with  the  remarks  which 
it  drew  forth  trom  various  mem- 
bera  in  reference  to  its  genera! 
subject.  We  condense  the  more 
important  portions,  and  give  en- 
gravings from  the  portraits  used 
by  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  illustrate 
his  remarks^ 

Tin?  author  of  the  paper  jjist  re- 
ferred to  uses  the  terms  Gaelic, 
Cymbrian,  Frisian,  .Tutisui,  Saxon, 
Norse,  and  Danish  as  a  means  of 
convenient  rlissifieation,  and  not 
as  dogmatically  implying  that  these  tcnns  could  now  In?  safely 
couplod  with  predominating  types  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Wales.     No  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  believing 

that  any  of  these  races  bavo 
become  extinct;  and  whether 
there  are  any  districts  in  Eng- 
land where  they  have  had  a 
chance  of  persistence,  must  b« 
detennincd  by  obsenation  and 
inquiries  relative  to  hereditary 
descent  such  as  the  author  of  the 
paper  has  been  making,  and  by 
a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
persons  liom  in  the  districts 
where  they  are  foun<J  at  the 
times  when  the  deci-nnial  census 
is  taken.  He  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  t}'pes  still  irace- 
Ftff.  MO.-CTMBKiA]r.  able  in  wl»at  he  called   ethno- 

graphical areas  are  the  effects  of  lineal  descent  combined  with  » 
law  antagonistic  to  amalgamation — a  law,  however,  not  imply* 
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ing  a  difference  of  origin.  He  flid  not  see  why  principles  may 
not  have  been  originally  implanted  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion  admitting  of  the  rise  of  varie- 
ties, or  rather  securing  tJie  appear- 
ance of  certain  types  at  certain 
periods — these  types  heing  intend- 
ed to  subserve  great  mural  j)ur- 
poses,  and  to  continue,  as  in  the 
undoubted  case  of  the  Jews,  until 
these  purposes  were  fulfilled.  Tlie 
author  concluded  by  remarking 
that  the  analogy  of  fipaee  and 
time,  as  revealed  by  astronomy 
and  geology,  fa^'ored  the  belief 
that  nothing  could  sjtritig  up  by 
chance;  but  that  fixed  principles, 
established  and  guided  by  an  un- 
§een  hand,  jiervaded  every  inter-  *"'*•  Mi-— CTii«mi*ii. 

rtice  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  creations.     The  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  Mr.  John  Crawford,  expressed  the  bt^lief  that 

the  great  mjvss  of  tho  people 
of  England  were  British,  and 
not  Teutonic. 

Dr.  Knox  defended  hts  well- 
known  theory,  that  in  ethnol- 
ogy race  is  everything,  llo 
was  convinced  that  an  element 
not  mentioned  by  the  author 
ol'  the  paper — tlK"  Phtfiiician 
element — was  very  prevalent 
in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  the 
south  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Robert  Chambers  sup- 
ported the  views  of  the  author 
of  the   paper   by   stating   in- 
ptf.  6i2.-JnTi4ii  iLMt.  stances  in  w^hich  physical  pecu- 

liarities have  been  perpetuated  in  families — the  lip  of  the 
^otue  of  Hapsburg,  for  instance.     He  referred  to  his.  own 
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family  and  to  th?  ilesc<:^n(lauts  of  the-  brother  of  Sir  William 
Wallacf.  II{?  believed  that  t)i>es,  after  being  apparently 
loBt,  frequently  re-emerge, 

Mr.  Wright  pointed  out  the 
great  necessity  for  caution  in 
making  a  minute  classification 
of  types,  lie  believed  that  the 
cuBtoma  of  the  middle  ages 
favored  the  perpeluation  of 
family  charactenBticH  in  certain 
.di^ricta. 

Mr.  Luke  Burke  fully  admit- 
ted the  existence  of  the  \nriou9 
types  so  ably  described  by  the 
author  of  the  paper,  but  con- 
tended tliat  these  types  were 
not  the  result  of  lineal  descent 
from  Celtic  and  Teutonic  tribes,  rig.  sia.— Jtttia!*  Wokam. 

but  were  produced  through  a  combination  of  organic  and 
social  law*  l>y  wliicli  types  adapted  to  certain  punsuits  Rprung 

up  in  every  civilized  country — 
these  types  distinct  from  eitlvcr 
varieties  or  species.  He  likewise 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  being 
careful  not  to  confound  represen- 
tation with  affinity,  or  to  suppose 
that  mere  typical  resemblance 
indicated  a  common  origin. 

1.  TiiK  Gaelic  Ttpil— The 
Gaels  (figs,  508  and  509),  as  is 
evident  from  the  names  of  rivers, 
mountains,  etc,  were  among  tho 
first  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles.  They  still  constitute  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population 
P.«.M4.-8*xo,WoMA>..  pf  England  as   wdl  as  Ireland 

tmd  Scotland.  FTiysical  characteristics :  Head  elongated 
backward^  oblique  eyebrows,  flat  noB«,  frequently  turned  up; 
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great  distance  from  the  n9J?te  to  the  mouth,  jaws  and  mouth 
projecting  forward,  retreating  chiii,  complexion  and  Btaturo 

various.  Mental  characteristic* : 
QuickiieBS  of  perception,  deficient 
rcasuning  powiT  and  foresight,  im- 
jiulsivc  and  combative,  extreme 
sensiltility.  The  state  of  society  in 
a  Gaelic  country  may  he  compared 
to  an  arch — if  one  stone  falls,  the 
whole  tumblca  to  the  ground.  Lo- 
calities :  Many  parts  of  France, 
Dorwtshire,  Somersetshire,  Devon, 
Cornwall — the  midiand  and  uortli- 
western  counties  of  Kiij^land  ;  Con- 
naught,  and  other  parts  of  Irt* land  ; 
the  West  Ilighlauds  of  Scolland, 

2.  The  Cymbiuan  Type.  —  The 
Cymbri  (figs.  510  and  511)  have  a 
rather  square,  broad  head;  face  wide  at  tlic  ui)per  part,  and 
narrowing  off  downward  ;  eyes  much  *«unk  and  half  ckmed  ; 
chest  and  shoulders  very  broad  ;* 
mental  cfjaiarter  more  aualytical 
than  inductive,  more  critical 
than  compreliensivc,  very  musi- 
cal, religious,  and  disposed  l<i 
trace  hack  ancestry.  Locali- 
ties: The  central  and  bordering 
districts  of  Wales,  Cumherland, 
and  part  of  Cornwall,  etc. 

3.  The  JutianTypk. — In  this 
class  (figs.  512  and  513)  we  ob- 
serve a  convex  profile,  narrow 
head,  narrow  phouldi'i-s  and 
chest,  springing  gait,  r:ither  tall 

person,   and    a   character   more  rig  6i«.— Nomb  Masc. 

practical  than  imaginative,     Jjocalitiett :  Central  Kent,  tl>e 

'  1 ,000  WelBbmen ,  in  cotiree  of  lieing  drilled  in  Oardigansliire,  onoe  took 
op  as  much  ground  as  1,200  midland  couatj  men. — Archdeaeon  WUliana. 
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eastern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Jutland,  especiiilly  the 
neighbtirhood  of  the  Lime  Fiord. 

4.  TuK  Saxon  Type.— The  Saxon  (figs.  514  and  515)  is 
characterized  by  a  semicircular  forehead  and  eyebrows,  prom- 
inent bhie  or  bluish  gray  eyes, 
low  chtek-bones 5  rather  short, 
broad  fa(?e,  free  from  angles, 
short  lingers  and  limbs,  tendency 
to  obesity,  aduptred  to  occupa- 
tions in  genend  rather  than  to 
one  in  partic-ulur,  Bimjde-heurted 
and  truthful,  slow  in  perception, 
sound  in  judgment,  union  of 
meekiiL'ss  and  t*cll-reliance,  great 
individuality  of  character.  The 
state  of  society  in  a  Saxon  coun- 
try may  be  compared  to  a  build- 
ing, each  part  of  which  rests  on 
its  own  foundation.    Localities:  Fig.  5iT.— Daxmii  Ma*. 

Interior  of  the  Isle  of  Thaiiet,  east  of  Sussex ;  neighborhood 
of  Chichester,  liomsey,  and  Salisbury  ;  some  parts  of  Dorset- 
sliirc,  Somerset,  and  Devon;  some  parts  of  Essex, Cambridge- 
shire, and  Herts;  soutlieast  of  Scotlaml,  Hanover,  some  parts 
of  Holatein,  etc* 

The  S<andinavian  Type.^ — Hero  we  SfC  (figs.  516  and 
517)  a  rather  square  head;  a  straight  profile;  a  long  nose, 


•  The  Saxons  are  suppoeod  to  be  derived  from  the  Sakai  or  8a(»,  • 
Bcytbian  honlc  deHcribcd  by  HnriMiotns.  Itecems  probable  that  thej  were 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  that  paned  from  Asia  into  Enn^ie. 
The  early  (^xploit^  of  the  Saxons  were  chieflj  at  sea.  Their  tlepredatiMM 
upon  tbe  Roman  colonies  and  commerce  were  ao  severely  felt  that  aspedal 
fleot  was  app<>intcil  to  act  against  them,  and  the  Houthem  ouost  uf  Britiiia 
was  placed  under  an  officer  styled  eamet  litUmmM  Saxomea.  Thr>y.  finally,  as 
Is  well  known,  e«tablifibed  themselves  in  Itriloin  and  on  tbe  Continent,  at- 
tacked the  Upper  Rhine,  and  extended  the  scene  of  their  Bpnils  far  inland, 
making  Gaul  (Prance),  Italy,  and  caiitem  Germany  tremble  at  their  ap- 
prcoch.  Tlifir  agi^n^sive  power  nas  finally  deitroyed  by  Cliorlemagne, 
after  a  most  nbstinate  and  destmctive  war. 

t  Scandinavian  it  a  general  term  applied  to  the  aadeat  inhobitouta  of 
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high  cheek-bones;  a  prominent  chest ;  and  a  strong,  energetic, 
ambitious,  enterprising  character,  with  a  disposition  to  travel 
and  find  a  congenial  Lume  on  the  ocean.  Ijocalitlcs :  Cum- 
berland, some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Lim-ohishire,  northeast 
coast  of  England;  northeast  of  Caithness,  the  East  High- 
lands of  Scotland;  Orkney,  Shetland,  Hebrides;  east  coast 
of  Ireland,  Iceland,  west  coast  of  Norway,  the  islands  of 
Denmark,  the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  etc.* 

THB    ANGLO-AMEMCAN. 

We  use  this  term  in  an  ethnological  rather  th.an  in  a  national 
sense.  We  designate  by  it  those  inhabitants  of  America  in 
whom  the  English  blood  predominates.  A  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  are 
of  this  class.     Our  remarks,  however,  will  refer  mainly  to  the 


Dexunark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  They  were  also  known  rk  Northmen,  A 
portion  of  tbi-m  conquered  Normandy,  uud,  remaining  permanently  there, 
were  detsignated  Nurmans. 

•  Ancient  Scandiniivia,  though  proLably  not  very  populong.  held  a 
larger  population  than  it  could  well  employ  or  feixl.  This  stat«  of  things 
cauaed  incet^sant  tilibu«tering  or  piratical  excurBionu  abroad  led  by  com- 
XDaaders  called  "  (tea-kings. "  There  was,  in  fact,  a  law  of  ancifnl  8<»n- 
dinaYia  which  ordained  that  certain  membcni  of  each  family  should,  by 
lot,  annually  seek  their  fortunes  abroad.  The  father  drove  forth  his  sona, 
on  attaining  nuuibood,  with  the  exctiptiuu  of  the  eldest,  who  was  heir  to 
the  estate. 

As  early  oa  787,  the  Danes  from  Scandinavia  made  cxcursionB  along  this 
English  coafit.  In  8S5  they  were  vanquishet!  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  King 
i^gbert ;  but  forty  years  afterward,  in  the  reis;n  of  Kthelrod,  a  foothold 
WM obtained  by  them,  and  Northumberland  and  othir  diBtricts  mastered. 
TTiey  were  temporarily  h»;ld  in  check  by  Alfrud  llie  Great,  but  finally  ovcr> 
came  all  resifitance,  and  became  lordn  of  the  noil.  Tills  hap|)cncd  about 
the  year  991,  and  during  the  next  fifty  ycani  four  Danish  kings  reigned  in 
England. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  in  the  early  pnrt  of  the 
eleventh  century,  can  hardly  iic  doubted.  It  may  even  be  true  that  traces 
of  them  were  fuund  by  the  Jesuit  misslonarios  among  the  IiidianR  of  Qaspe, 
at  the  month  of  the  St.  Ljiwrencc,  as  a«»crt<^l  Iby  I'harlevoix.  who  vxy*  of 
■  tribe  located  there,  that  they  not  only  reverfid  the  symbol  of  the  croM 
before  the  arrival  of  the  mitseionaries,  but  posspsawl  many  physical  peon- 
UoritieB  and  customs  which  pointed  to  a  European  descent. 
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former,  anrl 


may  therefore 
of  a  national 


be  considered  aa  being  prac 
type — tlie  American  of  the  Gruat 


doscriptiv 
Republic, 

The  basis  of  our  national  character  is  Anglo-Saxon  or  E; 
glifih.     "We  have  hardly  had  time  to  develop  a  national  oha 
actcr  or  a  national  type  of  skull ;  but  as  the  Angli>Saxon 
element   prodominates,  so    does    the   Anuh>Saxoti    fonn    of 
head.     Climate  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  Celt  ic  blood,  how- 
ever, are  gradually  modify- 
ing this  form.     Our  heads 
are  already  Bomewhat  more 
elongated  than  thuste  of  the 
Englii-h,  and  our  facial  hones 
oarrower.      The   mean   s-ize 
of  the  American  sic  nil  nearly 
accords  with  that  of  the  col- 
lective Teutonic  race,  hav- 
ing an  inU-mal  cai)aeity  of  p^g.  tn^-AuntcAji  Bmjnx. 
93.5  cubic  inches.     We  already  difler  somewhat,  as  we  har 
said,  in  the  general  form  of  the  head  from  our  English  ancestors. 
In  temperament  and  in  the  minuter  sha<les  of  character  the 
difference  is  far  more  striking.     The  Englishman  is  sanguine 
the  American  bilious.     The  \'ital  system  predominates  in  tl 
former,  tlie  motive  (osseous  and  muscular)  and  the  nervous 
mental  in  the  latter.     .Irfhn  Hull  has  more  Self-Esteem,  Cat 
tiousness,  Destnu'tiveness,  and  Reverence  than  Jonathan;  ll 
latter  excels  him  in  Hope,  Benevolence,  Ideality,  Combativi 
ness,  and  Approl>ativeness.     We  are  the  more  active,  keei 
sighted,  intuitive,  impulsive,  and  generous ;  the  English  the 
more  cool,  considerate,  prudent,  persistent,  and  steady. 

The  American  is  tall  rather  than  short ;  has  a  well-devc 
oped  frame-work,  covered  with  only  moderately  full  but  vei 
dense  and  wiry  muscle;  strongly  marked  if  not  promineol 
features ;  a  Greco-Roman  nose  ;  rather  high  cheek-bonc»j 
strong  jaws;  a  prominent  chin;  and  a  moderately  larg 
mouth.  The  average  complexion  among  us  is  much  dark* 
than  among  the  English,  and  each  generation  is  darker  than 


M 


i 


It  is  the 
ftffimuUive^     It  v 
Tolred  BtjaaM'etfm 
face.  lathe 

race  deCenofatWf  ■• 
America?  Wkaxk* 
freab  blood  cfEwf 
ceases  to  be 
into  our  Dstioasl 
veinA,  shall 
oat  and  Icsre  tbr  red 
man  to 

•€8000   of  Us 

domains?   Thmemn 

of  the  same  gre*- 
phyriolo^csi  and  e«h- 
aological 

a  qoeaticMi  whidi  is 
WW  foraog  itself 
opoB  pablic  aStenfioa 
aad  getting  dbcoiwM  with  more  or  less  intelligrnr*  (and 
gmenHj  Utsf),  V«>th  in  the  newspapers  and  out  of  thf-rn  In 
«v  OfNnion,  tbo«<>  Enro|^iean  cousins  of  ours  who  i1ifwit*«  rl.i-«*i 
so  6tppantly  and  doom  ua  to  extinction  nith  *ihIi 
nonchalaoce,  know  very  little  of  tin-  •uhjr-M  t),*-/ 
taOdn^  shoot.  History  contradicts  and  will  \u  th/-  c/i/l 
dly  refute  them, 

kn  whUe  we  do  not  believe  that  the  whil«i  man  in  ft^Anff 

bere,  or  even  become  merged  in  the  red  or  lh«»  hlm-k, 

certain  physiological  fiicta  in  reference  U*  the  ('«o- 

race  in  America  which  no  intelligent  ol^ierver   can 

,  aod  which  we  do  not  dettire  to  conceal,  as  th<^  havo 
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try  a  bayonet  charge  against  the  "boys"  who  hurled  back  Lee's 
senied  columns  at  Gettysburg  and  storaifd  IMission  Ridge,  or 
oven  against  the  men  who  were  defeated  on  those  occasiona. 

Another  marked  difference  between  us  and  the  people  of 
all  other  countries  is  o\ir  intense  activity.  This  is  another 
effect  of  our  dry,  stimulating  atmosphere.  We  seem  to  b© 
constantly  inhaling  an  extra  proj>urtion  of  oxygen,  or  to  be 
overcharged  with  electricity.  Our  motions  are  rapid  ;  we  walk 
fast  and  are  always  in  a  hurry.  We  live  tast  (if  our  feverish, 
harried  existence  can  bo  called  life),  and  it  is  not  to  Ijt?  won- 
dered at  if  we  get  sooner  to  the  end  of  our  life-jouraey  than 
slower  people.  Even  our  pleasures,  our  luxuries,  are  of  Iho 
fast  order.  We  have  i'evr  quiet,  easy,  relaxing  enjoymenta, 
but  make  haste  to  be  happy  as  we  do  to  get  ricli. 

We  might  mention  and  illustrate  other  physical  and  mental 
peculiarities  which  are  becoming  distinctive  American  traits, 
and  are  doubtless  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  climatic  influences, 
but  these  will  indicate  the  physiological  tendencies  observable 
among  us,  which,  though  far  fruni  indicating  decay  or  even 
deterioration,  should  ratlier  be  held  in  check  than  encouraged 
by  our  vuluniary  habiis.  Our  activity,  though  a  fine  thing 
witliin  reasonable  limits,  may  become  excessive,  Jind  the  phy»- 
ical  conditions  which  accompany  and  indicate  it  are  liable  to 
degeneralc  into  a  raw-bone«l  nngidarity  and  stiffness;  and  it 
is  desirable  that  we  encourage  counteracting  inHuences.  Wo 
may  with  profit  cultivate  an  easy,  carr-less  gnod-hnmor — may 
"  laugh  and  grow  fat,"  if  we  can  without  danger  of  uncom- 
fortable obesity — and  neiHl  not  fear  to  adopt  quieter  and  more 
soothing  mcjdes  of  enjoyment.  We  tihould  not  he  harmed  by 
being  made  to  feel  a  little  lazy  at  times,  and  disposed  to  ex- 
claim with  the  poet: 

**  How  (iHinty  swt«t  it  were  In  carelesa  sort  to  lie, 
Nor  of  the  busier  acetien  we  left  behind 
Aught  envying." 
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Some  late  writers,  accepting  the  doctrine  that  the  American 
climate  is  unsuited  to  the  pure  Caucasian,  find  a  refuge  againslr 
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HBBb  i%*im  tiMty  of  the  blcDding  of  the  races,  whito 

umL  nsi»  line  oflkpring  of  which — the  future 

•m4  Ita  tte  eompofiite  and  cosmopolitan  broion 

PM  OMBMdk  of  tlie  world. 

.W  or  tjp»  BAB  of  tlic  future,"  wc  are  told  in  x 

"^  vtU  M^nd  ill  )iiraself  all  that  is  passionate 

in  tiiie  dirker  racos,  all  that  is  imaginative  and 

^piK^tft6lk»  Adutic  ncee,  and  all  tlmt  is  intellectual  and 

|0ii^M««  in  tik«  white  races.     He  wilt  alt^o  be  con))»usite  as 

^Uppilk.  «mIimi     The  purest  miscegan  [mixed  nnin]  will   be 

^■Hi^iiil^  Mdhifefth    '      '       urly  and  waving  hair,  dark  eyes, 

^^^  ^^thMflfi  MmI  m  .  _         —  of  fonn  not  now  divam«>d  of  by 

iumt  people.     Of  course  the  old  rucea  will  not  be 

i^MiPMY  luc*  "V^  ^^     Nature  abhors  uniformity,  and  while 

^l^kjjbMlWMi  purest  ty|H<  will  be  suc-h  as  wo  have  described, 

|^p»  %ilt  W«n  •hadet  of  color,  from  white  to  blnck/^ 

''V*  <iMiAi^veii  inrtincta  of  every  properly  constituted  white 
i4  wvnttan  ftinanh  a  snlHcient  refutation  of  the  theory 
£  Miin^il— Hnn  »o  far  at  h^aitt  an  it  relates  to  two  races  so 
i|glM^  Mfftntod  M  the  negru  and  the  Caucasian,  and  we  may 
MMN  ^  ]tf|;titaent.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  whether 
%  HlMMM  of  blood  shall  result  in  a  compound  superior  to 
^MMV  ^  1^  ngrvdients,  or  inferior,  depends  upon  Lho  adapt- 
i^iMk  of  th#  one  to  the  other.  Some  mixed  nices  are  more 
fcWilN*M  thftB  their  progenitors  on  either  i«ide ;  hut  everybody 
^BQ-m.  «r  <M|;ht  to  know,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
(l4l||^«ll|||  «f  *  union  between  the  black  and  the  white  races. 
T^t  WlKV'".  though  superior  to  the  negro  in  irUellect,  h  in- 
llcikW  IM  U>(h  the  black  and  the  white  man  in  physical  strength 
ImI  fwhuiuice;  and  the  mixed  race  always  either  becomes 
^fclMftNil  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  pure  races,  or  else  speedily 

XImcv  ••  rtill  another  and  in  our  view  a  more  reasonable 
llljiMf  Ui  nrfninl  to  the  much  discussed  American  of  the  future 
TW  ^tMM  of  climate  in  modifying  plants,  animals,  and  men 
AM  \iJb»vlo«s  and  universally  recognised,  though  the  extent  to 
which  thui  tnodificalion  may  be  carried  is  not  well  settled. 
Ii(«^«  il  ia  conteudod  that  the  aboriginal  red  zuan  possesses 
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just  the  physical  constitution,  conformation,  complexion,  and 
mental  character  that  the  American  climate  is  culculaled  to 
produce  and  porpcitiate  j  and  that  any  other  race  transplanted 
to  this  continent  iniLst  accoramodate  itself  to  this  climatic 
condition  hy  such  a  change  in  constitution  and  confifjuration 
as  will  approximate  it  to  the  ahorifjines,  A  iK-rceptible  mod- 
ification in  that  direction  ii*  said  to  be  already  observable.  A 
late  writer  says:  "Thus  it  is  that  the  genuine  Yankee,  in 
whatever  he  diffei's  from  his  An<fl<>-Saxon  ancestor,  does  so  by 
a  slow,  yet  very  jH'rceptibIc  apprt>xiniatit>n  to  the  Itulian  or- 
ganization. Tina,  or  extinction,  is  in  Jeeil  the  unavoidable  fate 
of  all  colonial  populations  widely  Hcparated  by  geographical 
and  climatic  intervals  from  their  mother  coimtry." 

We  are  convincfd  that  there  \n  some  truth  in  the  foregoing 
remark,  bat  at  the  same  time  we  are  far  from  believing  that 
the  Caucai^ian  of  America  will  ever  either  be  changed  into  a 
red  Indian  or  hipse  into  decay  and  barrenncfls  and  thus  die 
out.  The  changes  now  admitted  to  be  going  on  in  the  white 
race  on  this  continent  are  the  efl'ects  of  new  externa!  coudi- 
tionft,  and  simply  indicate  the  process  of  acclimatimtion  and 
adaptation.  When  this  |irofe.i.s  shall  liave  been  completed,  we 
shall  behold  the  true  American  of  the  future,  and  in  him,  we 
firmly  believe,  "  the  ft^reinost  tntm  of  all  the  world," 

LowLAiTD  StiOTCii  Skull. 


tig.  BtL— 4ti>«  Tikw,  ng;  m— Tbrioai.  Xnw. 

THE   hOWLAirV  SCOT. 

The  Scotchmen  of  the  Lowlands  is  of  a  miied  Celto-Saxon 
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race,  and  his  cranium  is  longer  and  proportionally  narrower 
anteriorly  than  that  of  the  EngUsL  It  is  very  full,  however, 
at  the  base,  in  the  region  of  Cau- 
tiouBness,  Destructiveness,  Combat- 
ivenofis,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Secre- 
tivenoss.  Firmness,  Self-Estccm, 
and  Love  of  Approbation  and  Ven- 
eration are  also  large.  Causality, 
Comp.irifson,  nwl  the  perce]>tive  fac- 
ulties gt-nerally,  are,  as  a  rule,  well 
develojivd ;  but  there  is  a  dofit'ieticy 
in  Ideality  and  Iniitatioiu  The 
organs  of  the  domestic  and  social 
affections  are  very  prominent.  The 
malar  and  maxHlury  bones  are  not  ^^^  ^ 
Bo  broad  as  in  the  English  cranium.        pjg.  bm.— a  Lovi^nta. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  Lowland  Scot  is  strongly  marked, 
B8  the  accompanying  portraits  (figs.  M3  and  524)  clearly 
show.  The  fivco  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  Englishman,  and 
le«8  smoothly  rounded.  Ilje  noso  is  prominent,  the  cheek- 
bones rather  high,  the  jaws  large,  the  mouth  firm  and  rather 
straight,  the  upper  lip  long,  and  the 
chin  full.  Tlie  complexion  is  generally 
light,  tlie  eyes  blue  or  gray,  and  the 
hjur  light  brown,  sandy,  or  rgd.  lie  is 
generally  tall,  has  a  sinewy  frame  and 
a  direct,  steady,  and  firm  manner  of 
walking. 

As  a  result  of  the  oi^anization  we 
have  noted,  the  Lowland  Scot  is  observ- 
ing, executive,  persevering,  set  in  his 
own  way,  quick  to  resist,  economical, 
Flf.  094.— Oio.  OoMBB.  secretive,  cautious,  reserved,  religiooa, 
and  polite.  Fie  is  not  deficient  in  Benevolence,  but  that  aeo- 
timent  is  too  much  under  the  contrrd  of  Acquisitiveness,  Caa- 
tiousncss,  and  the  reflective  intellect  to  be  generally  evidenced 
by  acts  which  involve  pecuniary  cost.  lie  is  shrewd  in  busi- 
ness;  patient  and  accurate  in  practical  8cieDC«;  and  pro- 
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foundly  di«criminating  in  the  abstract  philosophical  inquiries 

in  which  he  delights.     He  lacks  imagination  and  the  finer 

Bensibilities  of  the  poot 

and  the  artist.     Ho 

will  never  give  us  an 

epic  or  paint  as  a  great 

picture. 

THE    HIRin^AIfOER. 

There  appear  to  be, 
ethnologicaliy  as  well 
socially^  two  quite  dis- 
tinct classes  of  Ilit^h- 
landers.  The  higher 
class  are  of  Gothic — 
principally  Norwesjian 
— origin,  and  are  t^iller, 
larger-bodied,  and  liner 
looking  men  tliaii  the 
common  pi'ople  who 
are  in  the  inain  Celtic.  ^^K-  B25.-8i«  Wiltsii  Soott. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to  have  observed  this  difference,  though 
perhaps  not  the  reason  for  it.  Describing  the  Highlanders 
on  Floddeu  Field,  in  "  Marmion,"  he  says: 

Their  leg  below  the  knee  was  bare  ; 
TTtetr/orm  w<u  mnewy,  fhtrrt,  and  fpars. 

And  bardobed  to  the  blaet ; 
0/  IrtlUr  nice  (her  ekitfa  they  mm. 
And  by  the  eagle's  plumnge  known. 

These  chiefs  were  and  are  at  this  day  '>f  a  light  complexion, 
with  blue  eyes  and  sandy  or  red  hair,  and  resendile  in  organ- 
ization and  character  their  Scandinavian  anocstore  whom  we 
have  already  described.  Fig.  fi2U  illustrates  this  cultivated 
and  better  class,  to  which  also  Hugh  Miller  the  celebrated 
geologigt  seems  to  have  belonged.* 

*  Hnifh  Miller  was  l)OTn  in  Oromarty,  on  the  norlhrost  coast  of  Scotland, 
October  10.  Ifl02.  and  dfpd  flt  Pnrtnbello,  nenr  E'linburgh,  ■Deoembcr  2fl. 
1886.     He  belonged  to  that  lialf  Scandinavian  popolatioa  iDhabltlng  the 
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The  Celtic  Highlander  is  a  man  of  quite  another  type,  and 
afTords  a  striking  contrast  with  the  preceding.  He  is  rather 
wnall  in  stature, 
pparc,  tough,  wiry, 
Ptrong^  and  active. 
The  iVaturos  are 
rather  sharp,  but 
not  disagreeable  ; 
the  eyes  and  hair 
black;  and  the  ex- 
pression keen,  reso- 
lute,aud  Intelligent. 
"  A  walking  High- 
lander," McCuIIodi 
says,  "  will  perform 
his  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  a  day,  and 
when  it  is  done  will 
I  robably  be  found  ^'b-  oae.-A  UianLAnou. 

iotingitig  about  among  his  fiiends  instead  of  resting  himself" 
It  is  tills  class  that  comprises  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  Highlands,  though  there  is,  of  course,  considerable  inter- 
mixture, in  some  places,  with  the  Gothic  element,  producing 
the  hapj)if'st  resnlta,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  Higiilander  is  almost  the  reverse  of  the  Lowlander  in 
mental  cliaracter.  He  is  impulsive,  warm-hearted,  urbane, 
sensitive,  passionate,  irritable,  uncalculating,  enterprising,  ad- 
venturous, generous,  hospitable,  open,  vivacious,  and  imagina- 
tive. He  may  or  may  not  write,  but  he  is  naturally  a  poet. 
It  wa«  probably  that  high  imagining  that  his  Highland  mother 
gave  to  Byron  that  made  him  what  he  was  as  a  writer;  and 
wiierever  we  find  manifestations  of  the  poetic  element  in  the 

shores  of  the  Gcmiaa  Ocean,  frotn  Fife  to  Cailhncss.  On  his  father's  aidA 
he  was  the  fonrtb  descent  in  a  line  of  nilure  frotn  John  Feddes.  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Ivuccaneen  of  the  Spanish  main,  who  returned  to  Cnmiarty  to 
enjov  his  money.  He  Imilt  the  '*  lonp  low  house"  in  which  his  dU'Sn- 
jniinhwi  EToat-cmndson  pawod  his  voiith  Hin  molher  w«p  of  Ftchlsind 
Wood  and  th<*  fifth  in  dencfnt  from  Donald  Boy.  of  Ro«shire,  famerl  for  hi* 
piety  imd  his  second  sight.— A'cw  Amavxm  (yeiqpdiia. 
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Scottish  character,  we  roay  infer  a  cropping  oat  of  Highland 
blood. 


THE  WELSHMAN. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  North 
Wales  and  a  part  of  South 
Wales  is  occupied  by  a  light- 
hairt'd,  blue-t-yed  Gothic 
people,  probably  of  Belgic 
origin.  In  South  Wales  the 
light  eye  ceases  to  be  general, 
and  the  dark  prevails,  show- 
ing the  Celtic  origin  of  the 
people.  Here  we  find  the 
typical  Welshman^  who  \-ery 
nearly  resembles  the  Breton 
of   the    t>pposiie   shores   of 


V1^  OST.— HvQo  MtLUB. 


France  Fig.  528  is  a  fair  representation  of  this  ela.<*s,  which 
has  been  briefly  described  on  page  405,  under  the  head  of 
**Tlie  Cymbrian  Type."  His  most  striking  physical  charac- 
teristics are  a  broad,  square,  and  not  very  liigh  liead ;  a  face 
wide  ai  the  tipper  part  and  nar- 
rowing off  downward;  deep-set 
dark  eyes ;  projecting  eyebrows ; 
prominent  nose ;  strong  jaws ;  a 
well-developed  chin ;  and  broad 
chest  and  shoulders.  He  is  tough, 
figged,  and  enduring.  He  is 
clannish,  like  the  Scot ;  social, 
rtrong  in  his  attachments,  very 
willful  and  tenacious,  and  was 
never  conquered.  He  ia  imag- 
inative, poetical,  inventive,  — 
not  BO  imitative, — practical,  and 
Very  persevering.  He  cxcela  in 
literature,"  science,  history,  theol-  Pig.  628.— a  Wkubmajt. 

ogy,  and  in  all  the  iudustriul  arts.     He  lias  great  integrity,  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  is  honest,  manly,  re8i>ectful,  and  dig- 
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nifiicd     He  tnakes  an  excellent  navigator,  explorer,  engineer, 
builder,  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  professional  man. 


THB   UUSUMAN. 

Hie  Iri^h  nation  is  in 
the  main  Coltii;,  though 
in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  many  of  the 
people  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly of  northern 
extraction  —  in  other 
words,  they  are  Teuton* 
or  Goths,  and  as  such 
have  already  been  do* 
scribed.  Fig.  529  rep- 
resents tlic  Irishman  of 
Pig.  529— Tn«  lHnr»AS  or  nm  Norm.  the  north. 
In  the  south  of  Ireland  we  find  the  dark-haired  Irish,  with 

black,  pray,  or  bluish  eyes.     Here  the  Celtic  blood  predomi* 

nates,  and  wo  have  a  cast 

of  features  more  like  fig. 

630.     It  is  in  this  class 

that  we  mtiKt  look  for  the 

represent.'itive  Ilibeniian. 

Physically,    the   typical 

Irishman  i.s  well  made  and 

muscular,  but  lacks  the 

rounded    outlines   wliich 

clmruttteri'A;  the  F^nglish- 

man.     In  quality,  his  or- 
ganization is  wiry,  tense, 

and  tough.    Ills  lungs  are 

more    largely    developed 

than  his  stomach,  and  he        ng.  OM.— Tn  lusi 

has  great  strength  in  his  arms  and  hands. 

generally  strongly  marked  and  prominent.     He  is  Banguina, 


-^.v 


:j^: 


(AH  or  Tm  BovTB. 

His  features  are 
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nerpoTiB,  and!  very  impmlBive;  and  lacks  that  calm,  cool,  self- 
posseescd  manner  which  distinguishes  the  raore  philosophic 
and  phk'gmutic  German,  as  well  as  the  wily  cautiousness  of 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Scot^ 

In  character,  the  Irishman  is  ardent,  enthusiastic,  patriotic, 
religious,  social,  pynipathetic,  full  of  feeling,  fond  of  sport, 
"witty,  lively,  sensitive,  and  kind-hearted.  He  excels  in  ora- 
tory and  in  lyric  j»oetr-',  espe- 
cially ]ove-Bong8,of'which  the 
best  ever  written  have  been 
produeeii  by  Irislnnen,  at  the 
head  of  whom,  in  that  de- 
partment, stands  Thomaa 
Moore  (fig.  107,  p.  96). 

Tlic  true  Iri><hman  is  more 
combative  but  less  destruc- 
tive than  liis  English  neigh- 
bor. He  is  religious,  but 
not  free  fi'om  superstition. 
In  dispOHition  he  ia  more 
generous  than  judicious,  and 
more  impetuous  than  pcrsist- 
Fif.  rsL-FATma  Matiibw.«  eiit.     He  is  transparent  and 

open-hearted  by  nature,  and  BiKceeds  but  j>oorIy  if  he  attempts 
to  deceive.  He  may  have  tlie  prudence  which  rustilts  from 
the  exercise  of  his  judgrnenl,  but  is  not  cautious,  cunning,  or 
foxy,  and  is  a  better  fightuM*  tlian  strategist 

The  Irishman  has  far  less  Acquii^itiveness  than  the  English- 
man  or  the  Scotchman,  and  hence  is  more  prodigal  and  lesa 
economical.  He  is  fond  of  stimulants,  and  is  very  liable  t^ 
allow  his  appetites  to  lead  him  into  various  excesses.  Self- 
Esteem  not  being  large,  he  permits  liimself  to  be  governed 
too  much  by  others,  and  when  ignorant,  becomes  the  ready 
tool  of  any  demagogue  who  knows  his  weak  points.  Adhe- 
BivencBS  is  less  developed  in  him,  as  a  race,  than  in  most 
others,  and  he  affiliates  as  readily  with  strangers  as  with  his 

o  This  Hkeneas  was  taken  by  Brady,  m  New  Tork,  and  was  copied  on  th* 
nurble  monument,  which  dow  stands  over  hh  grave,  La  Cork,  Ireland. 
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own  kin.  Like  the  American,  he  acts  on  the  go-ahead  princi- 
ple, and  his  going  ahead  is  not  always  under  the  control  of 
the  aelf-regulating  part  of  the  uifnlul  machinery. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  spfcimens  of  the  nionil,  religious, 
and  philanthropic  Irii*hman  may  be  found  in  Father  Mathcw, 
t}\£  grtat  tempenitice  a|M»srle  (fig.  53!).  Thia  good  mail 
worked  chiefly  through  hia  Benevolence,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  organs  of  his  brain.  When  asked  how  it  was  that  he 
induce<i  so  many  of  his  fullow'-countrynien  to  take  the  pledge 
— twenty  thousainl  in  a  day — his  reply  v,'i\»,  "  The  human 
heart  has  many  strings,  ami  if  one  only  knows  how  to  touch 
them  aright,  he  may  obtain  a  reatly  response."  The  good 
pripfit  spoke  from  the  heart  to  the  heart — Benevolence — and 
led  hia  |>eaple  fur  thuir  gooil.  Tlis  name  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity among  the  beneiactors  of  his  race.  Observe  the  sluij>o 
of  the  head  and  the  kindly  expression  of  his  face.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  oonfinniitions  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology 
and  of  I'liysiognoiny  in  our  extensive  collection. 


TUE    FRENCHMAN. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Celt  in  describing  the  Irishman,  the  Highlander,  and  the 
Welshman.  We  may  add  here 
that  the  crania  of  the  Celtic 
race  are  considerably  less  in 
volume  than  those  of  the  Teu- 
tons, hut.  no  measurements  have  /^,J  j£d^ /jJ^-y^*\,^ 
been  made  which  are  at  all  con- 
clusive as  to  the  mean  intcnial 
capacity.  A  comparison  of 
living  heads,  however,  inclined 
us  to  think  that  the  size  of  the 
Celtic  brain  is,  in  the  average, 
less  by  some  six  or  eight  cubic  fig'  wa.— FMntm  Bstab. 

inches  than 'the  Teutonic.  The  French  head,  which  may- ba 
considered  as  best  representing  the  civilized  Celt,  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Vimout,  himself  a  Frenchman  and  a  phro> 
oologist. 


k^r/fy,! 
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"The  French  head  (fig.  653)  is  cinaUer  than  the  German. 
The  region  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  as  a  whole,  is  larger 
and  that  of  the  rcflectivcs  smaller  in  tl»c  French  than  in  the 
Geminn  heiuL  The  organs  of  Time,  Tunc,  and  Number, 
however,  are  larger  in 
tliC  German  head.  The 
French  are  generally 
deficient  in  tlie  organ 
of  Cantiousness.  Indi- 
viduality, and  Form 
are  generally  large,  as 
are  also  those  of  Coni- 
parison.  Wit,  Wonder, 
Sublimity,  and  Poetry 
( Talent  Poetupu^  ac- 
cording to  G:xll,  whom 
Vimont  heix*  follows). 
Constructiveness,  Imita- 
tion, and  Sense  of  the 
Beautiful  [Ick-ulity]  ure 
large,  espceitilly  the  last 
two.  Love  of  Appro- 
bation is  generally  pre-  Fig.  e8S.-LAa  Oabas. 
dotuinant,  while  Self-Esteem  and  Firmness  are  moderate  or 
small.  Veneration  is  deficient,  but  Benevolence  is  well 
developed.'* 

Tliis  dfseripticm  appears  to  us  to  be  generally  correct  so  fur 
as  it  goes,  but  Dr.  Vimont  might  have  added  that  Amative- 
nesB,  Combativeness,  Seeretiveness,  and  Language  (see  fig. 
634)  are  generally  particularly  well  developed,  and  that  the 
monil  sentiments,  as  a  group,  are  rather  deficient,  and  have 
too  little  influence  on  the  French  clianicter.  In  the  bempeni- 
incnt  of  the  Frenchman,  the  motive  and  mental,  or,  according 
to  the  old  classification,  bilious  and  nervous,  elements  pre- 
dominate, giving  great  activity  and  intensity  t<5  the  mental 
operations. 

The  stature  of  the  Frenchman  is  medium;  his  body  slender 
rather  than  stout ;   his  limbs  muscular,  but  not  large ;  his 
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features  strongly  marked ;  his  complexion  dark ;  hia  hair  and 
beard  black  ur  dark  brown;  liis  eyebrows  projecting  and 
bcavy;  hb  eyes  dark  and  piercing;  and  hia  nose  approximat- 
ing the  Grecian  type. 

The  perfect  correspondence  between  this  organization  and 
the  actual  character  of  the  French  people  must  strike  every 
observer.  We  find  t!ie  Frenchman  a  close  and  accurate  ob- 
server ;  delicate  and  precise  in  mechanical  and  piiilosophical 
manipulations;  tasteful  in  dress  and  in  the  production  of 
ornaments  and  decorations ;  an  admirable  colorist ;  a  model 
of  politeness;  a  master  in  finesse  and  diplomacy;  a  lively  and 
witty  conversationalist;  a  good  actor;  and  a  fearless  and 
dashing  soldier.  Ho  is  clear,  acute,  vigorous,  and  discriim* 
nating,  but  not  profound ;  subtile,  ingenious,  and  jicnetrating, 
but  not  so  original  or  inventive;  Ijrilliant  and  clever,  but 
neither  solid  nor  wise;  friendly  and  hiving,  but  fickle  and  in- 
constant.* He  is  secretive  in  regard  to  his '  intentions  and 
plans,  but  confiding  and  communicative  in  reference  to  his 
loves  or  otlier  emotions,  lie  is  more  energetic  than  persistent, 
and  loses  much  by  failing  to  follow  up  liis  first  success.  Hia 
dominant  passion  is  tlie  love  of  novelty,  Ciesar's  terse  descrip- 
tion of  their  ancestors — cupiJi  novarum  rerum,  eager  for 
something  new — applies  with  the  same  force  to  the  French- 
man of  toilay.  In  war,  the  courage  of  the  Frenc})man  haa 
been  loo  oflen  demonstrated  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt.     Hia 


*  "  Th«  extreme  lightnesri  of  the  French,  ariiiing  in  part  from  the  nnall 
dcvelo{<ment  of  CautiouBiiess,  haa  been  dgnalizc*!  by  Jt«n  Jacques  Rou»- 
Boau.  '  T\\e  French,'  saya  thia  great  irritcr,  '  have  a  maimer  of  interesting 
ihciuijelves  about  you  which  deoeiTea  more  than  words.  The  fuUoma 
compliments  of  the  Svriss  can  impose  only  on  blookhcada ;  the  miuinen 
of  the  French  arc  more  seductive,  becauM  they  are  more  fdinple.  Oa« 
would  believe  that  thoy  do  not  teUyou  all  that  they  would  wish  to  do  for 
you.  in  onier  to  cause  you  the  more  agreeable  surprise.  I  Bhall  say  more  : 
they  are  not  fai^e  in  their  demonstrations ;  they  are  Datumlly  offictona, 
humane,  benevolent,  and  even,  whatever  may  be  >aid  on  the  subject,  man 
true  than  any  «thcr  nation  ;  but  they  arc  volatile  and  light ;  they  rwkUj 
fbfll  the  sentiment  which  they  exprc«,  but  that  sentiment  goes  m  it  cams. 
In  the  act  of  speaking  to  you  they  are  full  of  interest  about  you  When 
they  sec  you  no  more— they  forget  you.  Nothing  is  permanent  in  their 
affecUoos ;  every  tiling  with  thorn  ii  the  work  of  the  moment. '  —  Oonfmrimi  " 
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first  charge  in  battle  ia  almost  irr(>siatiblc  ;  but  if  it  fail,  and 
hiA  lluc's  he  broken,  he  becomes  discouraged,  and  can  not  inuno- 
diatcly  regain  his  former 
apirit.     His  excessive  Ap- 
probativeness  makes  him 
▼ain,  fond  of  show,  praise, 
and   fame,   and    ready  to 
fiojht  an«i  to  die  for  the 
glory   of  France.     As  a 
writer,    be    ia    animated, 
dramatic,  and  rirli  in  im- 
ages and  illustration,  but    ri 
often  verbose  .infl  tedious. 
He  is  not  deficient  in  ideas, 
but  his  many  words  some- 
times serve  to  conceal  ra- 
ther than  to  express  them.  fik.  as*,-  Barom  Cpttb«-» 
lie  excels  in  descriptive  writing  and  iu  fiction,  especially  that 

F~  ^^Ifm^^^t^.  i"  which  there  is  room  for 

j^^^'^^^^^^  the  display  of  Jiis  dramatic 

^^  ^^K^L  talent. 

^^^^^^^^^^'T^^^^^^  I"    spite   of  his   mental 

^^^^H  toBi^^^^^^R  dcficicnrios — his   lack    of 

^■^^jf  ^^^P^^^^f  breadth,  depth,  and  solidity 

WjL.jt  m    -^^^K^  ^^  character — the  French- 

^'^^^Rn^^^^^^  man  is  to-day  the  foremost 

^^^.  JL  ^^H^^^^Hi  man  of  Europe,  and  no  one 

^^^^iflP^I^^^KS^^^Hk  hut  the  SclavDiiir  Husscan 

WMt^^m\  ^IH^BlL     ^^^^'^  even  a  rivalship  with 

^^^^^  '^\8^^^  bim.       In    litcr.nturc    and 

^^^l"  ^ —lilii^^^^F  science,  few  countries  can 

^^^T^^^a^^^'jH^^K/l^^^^  boast  a  more  numerous  or 
^^^^^^JjIflWW'wiB^^^^    brighter     galaxy.       Mon- 
Fig.  m.-Vomm.  taigne  (fig.  81),  Rousseau, 

■ ■ — ■♦ — 

•  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Cuvier,  thoygh  clafisi^d  «w  a  French- 
man, was  ethnologically  a  Goth,  Jvcing  of  Gorman  oripin.  HiR  hea'i  wa« 
one  uf  the  mcwt  tnomive  on  record,  weighing  4  lbs.  13|  oa.,  and  cuofurut- 
ing  DMfly  to  the  Teutonic  tjpe. 
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VoUairo,  Montesquieu,  St.  Pierre,  Moli^re,  Chateaabriand*  De 
8tael,  Dudevant,  Lumartine.  Dumas,  Hu^o,  Las  Ca^aH  (iig, 
583),  Btiffon,  Cuvier  (fi<^.  5;i4),  Bicliat,  Broussais,  Fourier  (fig. 
535),  Coni])te,  Cousin,  and  Mirlielt't  are  among  the  French 
names  which  will  go  down  to  the  Uitest  posterity. 

THE    ITALIAN. 

The  Italians  .ire  far  from  being  a  homogeneoup  people.  The 
diversity  of  race  is  greater  in  Italy  than  almost  anywhere 
else.  Brace,  in  Iiis  "  Races 
of  the  Old  Worhl,''8ay8; 

"The  Teutonic  blood— 
the  Lombard  —  according 
to  Mariotti,  can  be  observed 
in  the  piiptjiation  of  Pied- 
mont, Lnmbardy,  Parma^ 
Modena,  Bologna,  Rornag- 
na,  even  as  far  as  Ravenna 
and  Kiiriini. 

"  The  p/ti/8i(]tt€  is  distin- 
guished by  Hght  hair  and 
fair  complexion,  elongated 
skull,  large  eyes,  and  by 
tall  and  portly  but  seldom 
elegant  ft»nns.  The  tem- 
perament is  sanguine,  and  Fif.  ssA-MAnntt 
m  old  age,  lymphatic.  This  race  has  always  displayed  espe- 
cial talent  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  They 
possess  the  German  tnith  and  constancy,  as  well  as  something 
of  the  German  slowness  and  jjhlegm.  Travelers  describe 
them  as  a  generotis  and  hospitable  people,  with  much  simplitv 
ity  and  credulity,     Tliey  send  forth  the  best  soldiers  of  Italy. 

"  The  Genoese  show  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Liguri- 
ans,  in  their  proud,  independent  characters  and  hardy  habits ; 
they  are  an  extremely  enduring  and  indefatigable  people,  .and 
produce  the  best  snlloi-s  among  the  Italians.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  their  shaq)  but  keen  features,  their  small  black 
eyes,  and  their  short  agile  stature. 
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**  Above  Genoa,  along  the  whole  chain  of  the  Apenninea, 
down  to  Abnizzo  and  Calabria,  lives  a  |)rimitive  race,  always 
hardy  and  inJt'fK3ndcnt,  says  tbu  autliority  qjioled  above,  too 
poor  for  taxation  and  too  iTHli'|M'ti<le[it.  fur  conscription.  From 
thera  come  the  suiugglers  aud  banditti  of  Italy.  They  may 
be  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Italian  tribes. 

"The  physical  type  in  Venice  is  a  square,  heavy  frame, 
bulky  and  fltfhy;  head  short  and  Sclavonian  in  form;  face 
rather  oblonjr  than 
oval,  with  full 
cheeks  and  heavy 
jaws ;  the  nose  is 
rarely  arched. 

**  In  Tuscany,  ol>- 
servers  believe  that 
many  Etniscan  fea- 
tures may  bo  clear- 
ly beheld,  such  aa 
Bmall  eyea,  thick 
under- lip,  pointed 
chin,  and  a  long  nnd 
narrow  head  with 
hirge  forehead,  and 
a  sharp-pointed  and 
arched  nose,  tliough 
no  doubt  Celtic  elo-  F\g.  58T.-R*pii*mL. 

montH,  as  well  as  Teutonic,  are  Tninerlcd  in  the  people.  Tho 
art  and  p<x'try  of  Italy  have  found  their  trreatest  im[>uIsG  from 
the  genius  of  this  population.  The  ancient  Etruscan  valor  is 
Btill  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  niouulains,  thou^'h  those 
of  the  cities  are  much  degenenited.  The  physical  type  is 
refined — tho  form  being  slender  and  graceful,  and  the  fcatarea 
elegant  and  effeminate. 

"The  Transteverini,  in  Rome,  are  thought  to  have  pro- 
nerved  tlie  pure  classic  type.  The  cfunmou  Roman  type,  still 
Been  among  tlie  peasantiy,  according  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  is  a 
large,  flat  head,  a  low  wide  forehead,  a  fiioe  broad  and  squ-are, 
short  thick  neck,  and  a  short  bro-id  figure,  such  aa  is  found  in 
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many  of  the  antique  representations  of  the  Roman  soldier. 
Thu  Sabinian  shepherds  are  a  model,  now,  for  sculptors,  when 
they  would  represent  the  ancient  Romans.  After  a  thounand 
years  of  priestly  rule,  says  Gajani,  the  Romans  are  still  the 
most  warlike  of  Italian  peoples. 

"The  Neapolitans  still  manifest  their  early  Greek  origin  in 
their  levity  and  playfulness,  their  taste  for  sophisms  and  spe- 
cious argument,  and  their  dances  and  festivals.  A  very  in- 
telligent observer,  Signor  Gajani,  has  iulbrmcd  us  that  ho 
has  visited  districts  in 
the  Neapolitan  States 
where  the  peasants 
have  preserved,  in  their 
costume,  almost  the 
cxa»t  ancient  classic 
style.  In  liutli  these 
and  the  Roman  States 
the  mountaineers  and 
the  lower  class  of  the 
cities  are  a  purer  race, 
as  well  as  a  superior 
ones,  in  courage  and 
capacity,  to  the  upper 
claes. 

"  The  Neapolitan 
population  has  no 
doubt  also  received 
large  Semitic  mixtures  *''8-  Ms— iiiouABi.  Ahobu*. 

from  early  Pha'nidan  and  modem  .\rabian  colonization  and 
conquest.   The  Norman  element  seems  to  have  been  very  slJghL 

"Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  show  traces  of  the  Moor,  in 
the  dark  olive  complexion,  the  pale,  bilious  countenance,  and 
guttural  accent  of  the  people.  Almost  all  the  races  which 
in  ancient  times  have  passed  over  Europe,  mingle  in  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands.  They  are  described  as  showing 
the  Semitic  fanaticism  and  vindictivenesa  with  the  Teutonic 
ambition;  they  are  generally  more  given  to  mental  than 
bodily  exercise,  and  arc  fond  of  meditation  and  solitude^' 
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The  ItalianH  of  the  bigher  classes,  lineal  descendants  of 
Grutik,  Komaii,  and  GolU,  aud  inheriting  the  results  of  so 

many  centuries  of  civilisa* 
tioii,  fKjssess  sonic  of  the  no- 
blest traits  of  character  that 
ever  pertained  to  humanity. 
From  these  classes  have  conio 
the  great  men  who  have 
made  Italy  illustrious.  In 
Raphael  (fig.  537)  we  havo 
the  artistic  talent  and  fault- 
less taste  of  the  (treek;  in 
Dante,  tho  dreamy  idealism 
of  the  Goth  ;  in  Petrarch  and 
Tasso  (fig.  31 8,  p.  220),  Goth- 
ic voUmie  of  brain  with  the 
Greek  form  of  cranial  eon- 
Fjf.  sn.— Oauxxo.  iQ^j.  j^jj J  physiognomical  out- 

Ibe.  The  grand  head  and  face  of  Michael  Angelo  (fig.  638) 
Kem  to  indicate  a  combination 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  Gre- 
cian, the  lloman,  and  the  Gothic 
mind — tin;  refined  artistic  taste 
and  constructive  talent  of  the  first ; 
the  indomitable  energy  and  an 
Unbending  will  of  the  second ; 
and  the  grand  scope  of  tliought 
and  creative  power  of  tlie  last, 

Columbus  and  Galileo  (fig.  639) 
Were  of  Gothic  blood,  as  is  Gari- 
baldi (fig.  540)  ;  Mazzini  (fig.  536) 
is  Greco -Roman,  while  Cavour 
Was  probably  Etruscan,  The 
Great  Napoleon  —  the  idul  of 
I'^'ranoe^ — a  Corsican  by  birth,  was 
Italian  by  descent  and  of  Greco-  Hr-  ivio.— o*«ibali>i. 

Homan  blood.     With  "  the  unity  of  Italy"  will  come  pro«» 
perity  and  power. 
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TBB  BPAMAKD. 

In  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  we  find  the  results  of  the  mingling  of 
many  ethnical  elements.  The  basLs  of  the  Spanish  nationality, 
however,  is  Celt-Iberian — the  two  elements  of  this  cunt(>ound 
being  so  fused  together  that  we  are  unal>le  to  separate  them. 
Tlie  n>eriuiis  were,  so  fur  as  we  have  any  means  of  knowing, 
the  original  tnluibitanta  of  the  Spatvish  peninsula.  With  these 
people  a  Celtic  population  became  mingled  at  a  very  earlj 


m 


Klg.  541.— Cortex. 

day.  Into  thtu  Colt-Iberian  current  has  been  poured,  at  di^ 
ferent  periods,  lesser  streams  of  Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman, 
Gothic,  Moorisli,  and  Jewish  blood,  the  whole  forming  the 
strongly  individualized  Spaniard  of  to-day. 

"  Of  the  modem  evideneos  of  race  in  the  different  prov- 
inces," to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Brace's  entertaining  volume, 
**  travelers  toll  us  that  in  Valencia  the  people  resemble  both 
their  Celtiberian  and  Carthaginian  ancestors,  being  cunning, 
perfidious,  vindictive,  and  sullen.  The  burning  sun  has  tanned 
their  skin  dark  and  aided  to  form  in  them  an  excitable  and 
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nervous  temperament;  ihoj  hnvc,  too,  the  Fupprstitious  ten- 
dencies that  characterise  the  people  of  a  hot  climate.  The 
costume  is  both  Awatic  and  antique.  The  men  wpjir  sandald, 
ami  le^ve  their  legg  naked,  or  cover  them  witli  h'gi^ings,  such 
US  were  worn  by  tlie  ancient  Greeks,  A  many-colored  plaid  in 
worn  over  the  shonklers,  and  on  the  long  red  hair,  a  silken 
band  like  a  turban.  The  Valencian  women  are  of  iliirer  com- 
plexion than  the  men,  and  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty  of 
form.  They  wear  the  hair  and  the  ornaments  of  the  head 
after  the  old  Roman  style. 

•'  The  Andalusian,  with  his  lively  and  sparkling  eemi- 
MooriKh  temper,  is  a  great  cmitrast  to  thu  gmviiy  and  dijcorum 
of  the  Roman  Castilian. 

"  The  Catalan  is  nide,  active,  and  indnstnous,  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  fond  of  independence,  resembling  botli  Cells  and 
Iberians  in  his  covetous,  bulrl,  crui'l,  and  war-like  character. 
The  Aragoncse  are  true  children  of  the  Goths  in  their  force  of 
will,  their  attachment  to  constitutional  liberties,  and  their  op- 
position to  arbitrary  power. 

"  Mr.  Borrow  speaks  of  a  cross  of  the  Moors  and  the  Goths, 
who  are  well  known  as  the  merchants  of  the  country — the 
Maragatos.  Their  dress  and  customs  arc  peculiar,  and  they 
never  intermarry  with  the  Spaniards.  Their  figures  and  faces 
are  es-sentinily  Gothic  ;  tht*y  are  strong,  athletic,  heavy  men, 
slow  and  plain  of  speeeli,  using  a  much  coarser  pronunciation 
than  do  the  other  Spaniards.  Like  their  Teutonic  ancestors, 
they  are  very  fond  of  spirituous  li(}ur)rs  and  rich  meats. 

"As  an  instance,  also,  of  the  jjermum  ncy  of  old  oppositions 
of  race,  the  same  author  relates  that  there  are  two  villages 
now  in  Spain — Villa  Seca  and  Vargas — the  former  of  which 
iHinhaV>ited  by  a  dark-<'omplexioncd  people  of  Moorish  origin, 
and  the  latter  by  a  fair  rnw  of  Gothic  blood,  which  are  always 
in  hostility  with  each  other,  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  inter* 
marry,  or  even  to  speak  to  one  another." 

Physically,  the  Spaniard  is  moderate  in  stature;  rather  stout 
than  spare;  well-formed,  firm,  contpact,  nniscular, and  hardy. 
His  cranium  is  proportionally  broa<Ier  than  that  of  the  French- 
man, and  higher  in  the  crown,  and  his  face  rounder  and  mora 
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free  from  angularity.  His  comploxirm  is  swarthy,  his  hair 
genenilly  black,  and  his  eyes  black  or  brawn.  His  tompero- 
mcnt  is  generally  IriliouR-sanguine. 

In  character  tho  Spaniard  is  less  intellectual  than  the  Italian 
M  well  as  less  refined  and  susceptible ;  but  he  has  more  Finn- 
BCBQ  and  Self-Esteem^  and  the  moral  region,  as  a  whole,  n 

more  largely  devel- 
oped, and  the  senti- 
ments are  noble,  the 
principles  exalted, 
and  the  character 
dignified.  The  fore- 
head is  high,  but 
generally  not 
broad.  Destruo 
tivenesB,  Secretive- 
nesB,  and  the  or- 
gans in  the  base 
of  the  brain  gener- 
ally arc  full ;  and 
the  Spaniard  w 
grave,  courteous, 
Ft  J.  ML— Trb  iiAui  09  Sakaooma.*  affable,  gallant, 

proud,  firm,  persistent,  passionate,  fiery,  brave,  secretive,  pol- 
itic, devotional,  superstitious,  fanatical,  cruel,  revengeful,  and 
relentless. 

Mr.  Brace  says:  "The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Span* 
iard  can,  with  much  apparent  directness,  be  traced  to  his 
various  ancestors.  In  his  gallantry  and  courtesy,  his  stiffness 
of  pride,  his  indomitable  spirit  of  nationality,  and  his  skill  as 
a  guerrilla- warrior,  we  behold  the  precise  imr^e  of  the  ancient 
Iberian.  In  his  fatal  intolerance  and  bigotry — intensified,  it 
is  true,  by  centuries  of  warfare  with  the  Mohammedan  Arab— 
we  see  the  West-Goth,f  a  race  conspicuous  beyond  all  other 

o  The  Spanish  girl  known  aa  "  The  Maid  of  Saraguaa"  was  a  lady  of 
OluBtriouR  blood  by  the  name  of  Agoetina,  through  whoe«  hcroigm  ber 
native  city  wm  mved  from  tho  French,  under  Qcnentl  Le  Pevre,  ia  1806. 

f  "  Montesquieu  says  that  we  owe  all  the  priodplei  and  vicnri  of  the 
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Teutonic  branchea  for  ita  bloody  and  bitter  persecutions  of 
those  of  a  different  faith.  In  his  attachment  to  rcligtoua  ex- 
temalism  and  kingly  power,  ho  is  Roman ;  in  his  tough  indi- 
vidualism and  the  high  respect  always  paid  to  woman,  Ger- 
man y  in  his  love  of  martial  display  and  costume,  Celtic.  Yet 
with  all  these,  and  other  elements  of  race,  the  Spanish  race  is 
one,  and  a  new  race  among  modern  peoples.'' 

Tlie  Spanish  race  has  its  great  names  in  art,  science,  litera- 
ture and  war — its  Francis  Xavier,  its  Calderon,  its  Lopez  do 
Vega,  its  Cervantes,  its  Murillo,  its  (Portncruese)  Camoens,  iti 
Cortez,  and,  we  may  add,  its  "Maid  of  Saragossa." 


■lU. 


^/// 
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THE    BCLAVON. 

A  Sclavonic  BkoU  (fig.  543)  in  the  Mortonian  collection  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Meigs :  "  General  form  of  the  head  glob- 
ular, though  wanting 
in  symmetry,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the 
right  parietal  bone 
being  more  fully  de- 
veloped than  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  tf  ; 
the  left ;  the  ealvaria  L.  •«''' 
quite  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  face,  and  / 
broadest  posteriorly  '^ 
between  the  parietal  ^^e-  «S4S.-S«i.atokio  Butll. 

protuberances ;  the  forehead  is  high  and  moderately  broad ; 
the  vertex  |»resent3  a  somewhat  flattened  appearance,  in  con- 
sequence of  sloping  downward  and  backwar<l  toward  the 
occiput ;  the  occipital  region  is  also  flat,  and  the  breadth  be- 
tween the  mastoid  processes  very  great.  The  face  is  small 
and  delicate,  the  nasat  bones  prominent,  the  orbits  of  moder- 
ate size,  the  malar  bones  flat  and  delicately  rounded,  and  the 
zygomatic  processes  small  and  slender^     The  lower  jaw  is 

prOMat  Inquisition  to  the  West-Gothic  kingdom,  anri  that  the  mooks  oqIj 
copied  the  UwH  of  the  West-Qotbio  biKhops  against  tho  Jcwh.  ' ' 
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rather  small,  rounded  at  the  angles,  and  quite  aciiminated  at 
the  syrnpliysis.  If  classified  according  to  its  form,  this  head 
would  find  its  place  near  to,  if  not  between,  the  Calmuck  and 
TurkLsh  types.'* 

A  late  ethnological  writer  oharacterizea  the  Sclavon  as, 
morally,  the  connoct- 
in«;  link  between  the 
East  and  the  Wc8t — 
the  point  of  tranftition 
between  the  Turan- 
ian and  the  Caucasian 
races.  Broad  and 
thick-set,  with  groat 
amplitude  of  chest, 
accompanied  with 
fihortuesa  yet,  muscu- 
larity of  limb;  with 
flat  feet,  low  in  the 
instep,  and  a  head 
more  distinguished 
f  o  r  circumference 
than  for  any  other 
admeasurement,  lu.s 
general  appearance  i» 
that  of  an  Iranian  ar-  FIj.644.-a  sclatojiw  NonuL 

rested  at  an  early  or  imperfect  stage  of  mental  development. 


:^? 


:^ 
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THE   RrSSIAN. 

No  Other  empire  in  the  world  contains  within  its  borders  so 
great  a  number  of  distinct  races  and  tribes  as  Russia.  Tliero 
arc  bt4iuved  to  be  at  least  ime  hundred  of  them,  speaking 
more  thanybr^y  different  languages.  The  Russian,  politically 
speaking,  may  be  a  German,  a  Pole,  a  Finn,  a  Calmuck,  an 
Armenian,  a  Greek,  or  a  Circassian  as  well  as  a  ^luscovite 
proper,  but  our  remarks  will  refer  only  to  the  last-named,  who 
may  be  considered  not  only  the  national  type,  but  the  type  of 
the  Sclavonian  race. 

One  of  the  most  striking  physical  charae.teristies  of  tlie 
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whidi  Ills  organization  indicates.  Mentally,  aa  well  as  physi- 
cally, he  is  distinguished  hy  liis  self-poise,  solidity,  soundness, 
and  capacity  for  persistent  effort.  The  heavy  basilar  region 
betokens  the  immense  animal  power  and  executivencss  which 
underlie  an  intellect  of  no  mean  order,  and,  iti  the  higher 
classes,  a  full  development  of  the  moral  sentiments,  lie  has 
not  yet  developed  any  great  originality,  but  he  is  an  apt 
scholar,  and  not  ashamed  to  take  lessons  even  of  liis  enemies, 
lie  will  yet  tcaeh  in  liis  turn.  He  is  naturally  inclined  to  peace, 
and  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  agriculture,  but  when  called 
upon  to  do  it,  tights  with  cool  courage  and  unconquerable 
persistence.  Our  portrait  of  Todleben  (fig.  545),  the  distin- 
guished military  engineer — whose  science  and  skill,  displayed 
in  the  planning  and  constructions  of  the  earth-works  which  so 
long  held  the  allied  annics  of  France,  England,  Italy,  and 
Turkey  at  bay  before  Sebastopul,  were  the  admiration  of  his 
country's  foes — will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principal  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  of  his  nation.  See  also  the  like- 
nesses of  Menschikoff  (dg.  123,  p.  IIC)  and  of  the  present 
emperor,  Alexander  (fig.  540). 

The  sentiment  of  race  is  stronger  perhaps  among  the  Scla- 
vonians  than  among  any  other  branch  of  the  human  family. 
It  everywhere  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  a  powerful 
national  instinct,  which  alone  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the. 
future  of  the  race.  A  late  writer,  speaking  of  this  racial  unity 
of  feeling,  says : 

"  From  the  Adriatic  to  the  mouth  of  the  -\moor  on  the 
Pacific,  from  Poland  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  under  countless 
varieties  oftiimate  and  situation,  this  deep  sentiment  upholds 
a  race  whose  grand  part  is  only  beginning  to  be  played  in 
the  drama  of  history.  Seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  human 
boings  are  welded  together  by  this  mysterious  instinct  into  an 
almost  homogeneous  mass,  to  act  directly  on  surrounding 
peoples." 

The  Poles,  to  the  same  general  characteristics  which  we 
have  pointed  out  in  the  Russians,  add  greater  .activity,  anlor, 
and  impulsiveness,  with  some  of  the  refining  results  of  a  more 
ancient  civilization.     Many  of  them  have  dark  hair  and  eye*. 
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vanced,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Sclavonian  face.  The 
whole  head  is  rather  massive  and  rude  in  structure,  the  bony 
prominences  being  strong- 
ly characterized  and  the 
Butures  well  defined.  The 
general  configuration  of 
the  head  is  European, 
bearing  certain  resem- 
blances, however,  to  the 
Mongolian  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Sclavonian 
on  the  other. 


M 


THE    MAGYAK. 
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The  Magyars  of  Hun-  Fig.  6i7.-Fikxmh  Bkvll. 

gary,  though  far  superior  to  all  other  branches  of  that  race, 
are  probably  of  Finnish  origin.  They  may  owe  their  high 
position  to  an  admixture  of  Gothic  and  Sclavonic  blood.     It 

is  certain  that  they  have 
won  an  enviable  position 
among  civilized  nations 
by  their  progress  in  liter- 
ature and  science  ;  their 
abilities  in  Belf-govem- 
ment  under  liberal  consti- 
tutional fonns;  and  the 
courage  and  patriotism 
with  which  they  have 
struggled  for  the  preeer- 
vation  of  their  liberties. 
They  hare  well -formed 
heads ;  striking  and  oflon 
handsome  feature*;  and 
rif.  548.— KoMtrTB.  are   dignified,  courteous, 

hospitable,  generous,  intelligent,  moral,  imaginative,  and  elo- 
qucnt>  Kossuth,  one  of  the  most  gifted  orators  of  modem 
times,  and  one  of  the  purest  and  most  unfortunate  of  heroic 
pAtriots,  is  of  this  race. 


THE    ANCIENT    GREEK. 
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TOE    ANCIENT    GREEK, 

The  Greek  belongs  to  what  has  been  called  the  Pelaagic  or 
ancient  Caucasian  group.      The  Polasgic  or  ancient  Cauca- 
Bian  skull  was  not  eo  large  as  that  of  the  modern  Gotliic 
Teutonic  race,  but  was  fine-grained 
and  (especially  in  the  Greek)  gym- 
metrically    formed.     Tliey    indicate 
more  beauty  but  less  power  than  most 
modern  Caucasian  ekulls.     The  ora- 
niological   collections   of  the  world 
contain  but  few  Greek  skulls.     Prof 
Alortou  had  but  the  cast  of  one  in 
his  very  extensive  collection.     It  is 

thus  described  by  Dr.  Meigs :  **  The  Fie  5«.— OaEK  Bkitli- 
calvarial  region  is  well  developed  ;  the  frontal  expansive  and 
prominent;  the  facial  line  departs  but  sliglitly  from  the  per- 
pendicular, and  the  facial  angle  consequently  approaches  a 
right  angle.  A  small  and  regularly-formed  Hice,  devoid  of 
asperities,  harmouijces  ^vell  with  tlie  general  intellectual  cbar- 
acter  of  the  head  pro]>cr.  The  malar  hones  are  small,  flat, 
and  smootli,  with  just  enough  lateral  prominence  to  give  to  the 
face  an  oval  outliuc;  the  alveolar  margins  of  the  maxilla?  are 
regularly  arched,  and  the  teeth  perpendicular," 

Blumenbach  describes  a  Greek  skull — 
with  one  excc])tiun  the  most  beautiful  in 
his  collection- — in  the  following  terms:  '*Thc 
form  of  the  calvaria  is  sub-globular,  the 
forehead  most  nobly  arched ;  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  just,  beneath  the  nasal 
aperture,  joined  m  a  plane  almost  perpen- 
dicular ;  the  malar  bones  even,  and  sloping 
Fiff.  fioa— gbebje  8Kin.L,  moderately  downward."  Fig.  549  is  bor- 
rowed from  Prichard's  "  Researches,"  and  represents  the  skull 
of  a  modem  Greek,  for  a  long  time  a  teacher  of  his  native 
language  at  Oxford,  England.  It  resembles  the  one  described 
by  Dr.  Meigs,  and  together  with  the  front  view  of  a  different 
ekull  (fig.  550,  from  Corabe'a  Phrenology),  will  convey  a  fair 
idea  of  the  Groek  cranium.     Tlie  one  figured  by  Combe  i» 
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describod  as  being  large,  and  exhibiting  a  favorable  develop* 
mcnt  of  the  coronal  region  and  the  intellect,  combined  with 
largo  organs  of  the  propcnfittes.  Constructivenesa  and  Ideal- 
ity are  large ;  and  in  all  Greek  skulls  that  "sve  have  seen  figured 
or  dcBcribedj  great  breadth  is  .observable  in  tlie  region  of 
these  two  faculties.  Both  the  pereeptive  and  reflective  facul- 
ties are  largely  developed  and  well  balanced,  so  tliat  the 

forehead  projects  as  a  whole, 
and  gives  the  nearly  pcr- 
pendicnlar  facial  line  observ- 
able in  the  Grecian  statues. 
The  texture  of  the  bono  ia 
very  fine,  indicating  tho 
mental  temperament  and  a 
liigh  quality  of  organization 
throughout.  The  posterior 
jiortion  of  the  coronal  region 
— the  seat  of  the  governing 
or  restraining  principles  of 
Fimmegp,  Couscientiousncsa, 
and  Caution — was  not  full, 
and  the  domestic  affections 
Fig.  KL-DofOBTWDixs.  wcrc  Only  moderately  devel- 

oped. Such  was  tho  Greek  head;  what  was  the  Grecian 
character?  History  shows  that  it  combined  the  highest  gifts 
of  intellect  and  unequaled  artistic  and  poetic  powers  with 
strong  impulses,  imperfectly  controlled  by  moral  sentiment, 
and  not  greatly  influenced  by  either  frieiulship  or  kinship. 
Tho  gills  of  the  Greek  were  pre-eminently  intellectual,  his 
defects  essentially  moral.  Me  was  a  philosopher,  a  writer,  a 
•  ict,  an  artist,  a  genius,  but  lacked  principle,  steadiness  of 
^rposc,  devotion,  fidelity,  and  affection. 

Large  Size,  Form,  Constructivencss,  and  Ideality,  united 
^h  his  perfect  balance  of  mental  powcr^  made  the  ancient 
Greek  pre-eminent  iu  sculpture  and  architecture;  and  hero 
he  remains  not  only  unsurpassed  but  unequaled ;  but  the  beauty 
ho  created  was  merely  physical,  lacking  spiritual  significance, 
M  his  life  lacked  a  spiritual  purpose 
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TnK   GR^CO-EGYPnAN. 

Among  tlie  Leads  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt  are 
«ome  of  undoubted  Caucasian  conficruratton.  They  Itclongcd 
probably  to  Greeks,  or  persons  in  wliom  the  Greek  blood  pre- 
dominated.   At  any  rate,  they  conform  to  the  Caucasian  type, 

and  bavc  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  an* 
ctont  Ileliciiic  head.  Fig, 
652  is  from  Dr.  Meigs' 
catalogue  of  the  Morto- 
nian  collection,  and  repre- 
sents the  cranium  of  a  wo- 
man. The  fuL'ial  angle  is 
80",  and  the  internal  ca- 
pacity 82  inches.  FroC 
Fiff.  B$?.-0««oo-EownAji  Sbtll.  Morton  nays :  "  Of  twenty- 
three  Grffico-Egy|>t!:m  heads,  the  ijighest  internal  measurement 
is  07  cubic  inches,  the  lowest  73,  and  the  mean  8(i.  1 1,  which 
is  about  7  cubic  inches  above  that  of  the  pure  Egyptian  race, 
and  but  three  inches  less  than  the  average  I  have  assumed  for 
the  Teutonic  nations.  *  *  •  •  8ome  of  these  present 
the  most  ]>eantifnl  Caucasian  proportions,  while  others  merge 
by  degrees  into  the  Egyptian  ty]>e  •  and  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  in  various  instances  I  have  been  at  a  loss  in  my  attempts 
to  classify  these  two  great  divbions  of  the  Nilotic  series." 


THE    ROMAN'. 

Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  enable  us  to  comprehend  and 
analyze  Roman  character  and  Roman  civilization.  With  a 
Homan  skull  and  a  few  autlieutic  portraits  or  busts  before  us, 
we  could  write  a  commentary  on  Roman  history  that  would 
clear  up  many  an  obscure  point ;  but  at  present  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  less  pretentious  work.  Dr.  Thurnam,  in 
Crania  Britannica.,  gives  a  drawing  and  minute  description 
of  the  skull  of  Theodosianus,  found  in  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
at  York,  England,  erected  probably  during  the  third  century. 
Fig.  553  is  a  reduced  copy  from  Dr.  Thumam's  plate.  Ho 
describes  the  cranium  as  unusually  capacious,  its  dimensions 
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being  much  above  the  average  in  almost  every  direction. 
"  The  forehead,"  he  says,  '*  though  not  very  higli,  is  renmrk* 
able  for  breadth ;  the  coronal  surface  presents  an  oval  out- 
line, ami  is  notable  for  its  preat  transverse  diamoter;  the 
parietal  region  (side-head)  is  full  and  rounded;  the  temporal 

fossx,  large  ;  the  mastoid 
)  ^  process,  unusually  large, 

broad,  and  prominent ; 
the  occiput  (back-head), 
full  aud  prominent,  espe- 
cially in  its  upper  half; 
the  frontal  sinuses,  and 
the  glabella  (space  be- 
tween the  eyebrows),  full 
and  large ;  the  nasal 
bones  large  and  broad, 
with  a  finely  aquiline  pro- 
file ;  and  the  face  square 
Fig.  M»,-Ro«*«  BcuLi.  ^jjj  broad." 

This  rude  outline  of  a  skull,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing description,  furnish  the  key  to  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Roman.  Speaking  of  the  cause  of  Roman  supremacy,  a  late 
ethnological  writer  says  : 

"Tlie  Roman  organization,  like  the  Roman  mind,  was  power- 
ful rather  than  harmonious,  and  more  distinguished  by  vigor 
than  refinement.  The  brain  was  above  the  average  in  volume, 
and  especially  developed  in  the  region  of  Cautiousness,  Consci- 
entiousness, Firmness,  and  Self-Esteem,  which  decidedly  pns 
ponderatcd  over  Hope,  Veneration,  and  Benevolence.  The  do- 
mestic affections  were  well  developed ;  and  as  the  basilar  region 
waB  large,  the  passions  possessed  considerable  i>ower,  although 
in  most  instances  subjected  to  restraint  by  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  moral  sentiments.  Appius  Claudius,  however, 
and  some  of  the  Crcsars,  show  whither  this  tended  under  cir- 
cumstances conducive  to  indulgence.  Nor  arc  the  Julias  and 
Messalinas  of  the  empire  devoid  of  interest  in  this  regard,  an 
indicative  of  racuil  proclivity,  when  60cial  corruption  had 
weakened  the  nobler  incentives  to  virtue.    The  forehead  was 
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broad  and  raasKive,  but  rather  low,  tlic  head  sloping  down 
from  Firmness,  which  was  its  apex.  The  perceptive  powers 
were  vigorously  but  not  harmoniously  developed,  indicative 
of  accuniic  observation  for 
practical  pur]>osc9,  rather  than 
an  artistic  eye  for  the  beauties 
of  nature.  The  reflective  fac- 
ulties preponderated  over 
Wonder  [  Spirituality  ]  and 
Ideality,  showing  a  tendency 
to  thought  rather  than  imagi- 
nation, and  an  aptitude  for 
the  exercieo  of  good  sense 
and  Bound  judgment  in  the 
management  of  actual  affairs, 
together  witli  a  cunsideraLle 
amount  of  logical  acumen, 
rather  than  refined  taste,  or  a 
capacity  for  acquiring  the  more 
briiliaut  aecomplis>hmeut3. 
"  Tlie  temperament  was  in- 


# 


Fig.  65I.-JULICB  CMAk. 


tensely  fibrous,  and  must  have  effectually  reinvigorated  the 
tendencies  arising  from  organization.  Indeed,  the  stem  en- 
durance, unswerving  fixity  of  purpose,  and  dauntless  moral 
courage  of  the  ancient  lloman  were  due  almost  as  much  to 
the  former  as  the  latter.  lie  was  a  man  of  iron  mold,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  and  in  the  path  of  duty  unsusceptible  of 
the  softer  emotions  and  inaccessible  to  the  gentler  feelings. 
Patriotism  was  his  master  passion,  and  obedience  to  the  law 
his  highest  virtue.  lie  preferred  pi-ocedent  to  principle,  and 
was  governed  by  authority  rather  than  reason.  And  how  ac- 
curately is  all  this  mirrored  in  those  high,  proud,  angular 
features,  constituting  that  Btem,  expressive,  and  commanding 
countenance  !  And  how  forcibly  is  it  indicated  to  the  ethno- 
togical  and  physiological  eye,  m  that  compact  and  muscular 
frame,  with  the  broad  and  powerful  chest,  fiurmountcd  by  a 
head  and  neck  so  eminently  indicative  of  energy  and  self-reli- 
ance— of  the  power  that  marches  slowly  but  invincibly  to  its 
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purpose,  that  accomplishes  its  most  important  objects  with 
Iho  greatest  delibcnuion,  ami  is  not  in  haste  even  lor  the  con- 
quest of  a  world  1 

"  Rome,  indeed,  needed  no  Sibylline  books.  Her  destiny 
was  written  in  that  purest  of  all  prophecies,  the  cerebral  or- 
ganization of  her  pL-ojjle.  They  were  bom  fur  the  imperial 
tiupremaey  of  ancient  civilizationj  and  were  heirs  by  nature 
of  the  imperial  wealth  and  political  jwwer  of  all  their  prede- 
cessoi-8.  Neither  poets  nor  prophets,  they  were  not  vocationed 
to  the  altar  either  of  intellect  or  faith.  It  was  their  mission 
to  be  the  lordfl  of  human  affairs,  to  subdue  with  the  out- 
stretched arm  and  rule  with  the  strong  right  hand,  and  so 
gather  to  a  focus  all  the  v.ist  resources  of  heathen  antiqnitj 
preparatory  to  tht.*  final  disappearance  of  Pagan  and  the  rise 
of  Christian  culture,'^* 

Comparing  the  Koman  head  with  the  Greek,  we  6nd  in  the 
former  more  Executiveness,  Firmness,  Self-Esteem.  Cautious- 
ness, and  Consricntiousne^s;  and  less  Ideality,  MarvelousneRS, 
Coustructivenesa,  Form,  Color,  Order,  and  Causality.  In  tem- 
perament the  difference  is  equally  great.  The  Greek  was  fine 
in  texture,  with  tlie  delicate  perceptions  and  intense  activity 
of  thought  and  feeling  belonging  to  the  mental  constitution; 
while  the  Koman,  on  tlic  contrary,  wa-s  bony,  muscular, 
Btrongly  framed,  and  rather  coarse,  the  motive  temperament 
predoniiDaling,  To  the  one  was  given  the  mission  of  art,  to 
the  other  that  of  arms.  The  firet  was  the  jihilosopher  and 
the  poet,  the  latter  the  energetic,  practical  man  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  gave  us  architecture  and  sculpture ;  the  Roman, 
jurisprudence  and  military  science.  Each  accomplished  hia 
work  and  passed  away.  It  will  be  well  for  the  futui-c  if  tc<j  do 
ours  as  effectually.  AH  that  is  material  and  of  the  earth  will 
pass  away  j  all  that  is  spiritual  and  of  God  will  bo  iramortaL 

The  Semitic  or  Syro-Arabian  race  comprises  the  Arabi 
the  ABsyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Hebrews  and  cognate 
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among  all  of  whom  the  same  general  form  of  cranium  pro- 
vails.  The  head  is  smaller  than  that  of  thp  Europcaa  races, 
and  less  developed  in  the  region  of  the  reflective  faculties. 
The  forehead  is  retreating  but  remarkably  lofty,  and,  abovo 
all,  the  coronal  region  is  grandly  elevated  and  finely  arched, 
the  central  developments  tiiroughout  predominating  over  the 
lateral.  The  base  of  the  6kull,  however,  is  not  deficient,  and 
IB  particularly  full  in  the  region  of  Acquisitiveness  j  but  the 
dominating  influence  lies  in 
the  moral  or  stjiritual  part 
of  the  brain.  The  Semite, 
whether  Arab,  Syrian,  or 
Jew,  is  essentially  a  relig- 
ious enthusiast — a  devotee. 
Ifc  is  a  theosopher  rather 
than  a  philosopher.  His  firsts 
and  strongest  impulse  is  to 
worship  and  to  pi'opagate 

his  faith ;    the   second,    to  rtg.  &5S.-Amtuax  Bkctll. 

trade.  History  shows  how  STiccessfully  he  has  done  botlu 
Judaism,  Islamisni,  and  the  sublime  and  spiritual  faith  of 
Christ  arc  all  outgrowths  from  the  original  tnonotheisin  of  tho 
pre-Abrahamic  Assyrian;  and  the  men  ot'tlic  same  race  have 
been  among  the  greatest  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  world 
in  all  ages.  It  was  their  ships  which  "  brought  silver  from 
Tarshish"  in  the  days  of  Solomon  (Jer,  x.  Q) ;  and  they  to-day 
hold  the  purse-strings  of  Europe.  It  is  onougli  to  name  tho 
Rothschilds.     A  late  writer  s|>eakiiig  of  lliem  says  : 

"Arabs  in  the  desert,  Chaldeans  on  the  Euphrates,  Syrians 
at  Damascus,  PhaMiicians  at  Tyre,  Israelites  at  Jenisalem, 
Saracens  at  Bagdad,  and  we  may  add,  Moors  at  Cordova,  tho 
Semitic  tribes,  though  wild  and  unsubduable  by  the  softening 
influences  of  civilization  in  tlic  remoter  fastnesses  of  their 
native  habitat,  have,  nevertheless,  shown  considerable  aptitude 
both  for  literature  and  science,  when  subjected  to  culture  at 
the  great  urban  centers  of  intellectual  activity  and  refinement. 
Everywhere  Tuerchants,  and  always  religious  enthusiasts,  they 
have  also  occasionally  approved  themselves  as  scholars  and 
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philosophcm,  physical  and  metaphyseal,  of  no  mean  order« 
More  robust,  but  less  subtile  in  their  mental  constitution  than 
the  Hindoos — more  prone  to  emotion  and  less  qualified  for 
speculation — active,  enterprising,  energ:ctic,  chivalrous,  and 
devout,  they  furnish  a  providential  link  between  the  drv^umly 
meditative  theosophy  of  the  farther  East,  and  the  almo«t  rude 
practicality  of  the  extreme  West.  By  commerce  they  united 
India  with  Britain  in  ages  which  we  now  term  pre-historic. 
By  conquest  they  joined  Spain  with  Persia  in  one  vast  empire 
under  tlie  early  Caliphs.  And  by  proselytism,  as  Naxarencfl, 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  Christendom  which  now  holds 
the  fortunes  of  the  world  in  its  imperial  grasp.'* 

We  may  add  that  all  the  Semitic  peoples  are  brave,  warlike, 
energetic,  entorpnsing,  and,  when  their  passions  are  aroused, 
cruel  and  relentless.  How  perfectly  all  theise  traits  correspond 
with  the  form  of  skull  characteristic  of  the  race,  with  its  lofly 
coronal  arch,  its  breadtlj  above  the  ears,  and  its  broad,  arched, 
and  prominent  nasal  bone!  ] I istory  but  repeats  the  legend 
previously  written  by 
the  finger  of  God 
upon  the  cranium. 

THX  ARAB, 

In  the  Arab  of  the 
desert  mc  have  the 
pure  wild  Semitic 
stock  of  which  the 
Jew,  the  Syrian,  and 
the  Saracen  are  cul- 
tivated varieties.  Tlie 
genuine    Arab    skull 

is  thus  dcscril>cd  by  F\g.  I6C—a»  Aus. 

Baron  Larry :  "  It  indicates  a  most  perfect  development  of  all 
the  internal  organs  as  well  as  those  which  belong  to  the  Bensee. 
Independently  of  the  elevation  of  the  vault  of  the  CTunium, 
and  its  almost  spherical  form,  the  surface  of  the  jawa  is  of 
great  extent,  and  lies  in  a  straight  or  perpendicular  Uoc  TT»e 
orbits  are  wider  than  they  usually  seem  in  the  crania  of 
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Europeans,  and  they  are  somewhat  less  inclined  backward. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  bones  of  the  cramum  are  thinner 
in  the  Arab  than  in  other  races,  and  more  dense  in  texture, 
which  13  proved  by  their  greater  transparency," 

The  Arab  has  undoubtedly  the  finest  brain  and  tlie  best 
formed  head  of  any  nomaclic  and  uncultivated  man,  indicating 
the  nobility  and  purity  of  lils  blood,  lie  is  swarthy  but 
handsome,  with  black  cyca,  hair,  and  beard ;  an  arched  nose, 
a  firm  mouth,  a  prominent  chin,  rather  spare  but  muscular 
limbs,  and  dignified  and  courteous  bearing. 


TUB    JEW. 

The  Jew  has  a  larger  liead  than  the  Arab,  and  at  present 
undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Semitic  sub-races,  lie 
is  the  civilized  and  cultivated  Arabian — the  nomad  changed 
into  the  dweller  in  towns  and  cities,  the  keeper  of  herda 
turned  merchant  or  banker.* 

All  that  we  have  said  of  the  Semitic  race  in  general  is  true 
of  him.  He  is  religious  j  he  is  fond  of  trade ;  he  is  thrifty ; 
he  is  unconquerably  true  to  his  racial  proclivities ;  lie  is  per- 
fiifltent  in  everything  he  undertakes.  He  is  the  type  of  stabil- 
ity and  permanence — the  model  of  steadfastness;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  is  prejudiced,  bigoted,  stern,  ptubboni,  irascible, 
exacting,  secretive,  and  unrolenting,  lie  is  conscientious,  in 
hia  way,  but  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  based  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  and  his  justice  does  not  admit  the  modifying 
influences  of  mercy.  He  will  have  the  pound  of  flesh,  if  it  bo 
"so  nominated  in  the  bond,"  no  matter  who  suflers  fur  it. 

"Careful  investigation,"  Mr.  Brace  says,  in  his  "Races  of 

"  Oor  UlListrativc  portrait  roprcacntf  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  tho 
modem  Israelite— on  eminent  merchant  of  Ijondon  and  ono  of  tlic  leading 
members  of  tho  Jewish  community  of  Great  Britain.  An  English  papor 
thus  speaks  of  him  :  "Sir  Mosca  Montcfiore,  now  in  bis  acvcnty-ninlh  or 
eightieth  year,  hoi;,  by  a  long  course  of  kociaI  uscfulnesia  and  beneficence, 
done  much  to  uphold  and  enbanco  the  respectability  of  his  people,  who 
are  Justly  CRtcfmcd  as  inferior  to  no  other  cletm  in  England  in  tho  virtues 
of  priyato  lire,  in  their  character  for  commerctul  integrity,  and  in  their 
■cal  for  the  public  welfare  considtcntly  with  their  belief  in  the  future  des- 
tinies of  their  own  religion  and  race." 
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ish  type  to  climate,  of  which  so  much  is  made  by  Prichard, 
does  not  seem  to  bear  the  test  of  closer  investigation.  (See 
Dr.  Beddoc,  EthiioL  Trans.,  London,  1861.*)  A  peculiar  phys- 
iological fact  in  regard  to  this  people  should  be  noticed  Iiere, 
that  they  are  able  to  live  and  tnultiply  in  almost  all  latitudes. 
Their  increase  in  Sweden  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
Christian  population;  in  the  towns  of  Algeria,  ihoy  are,  ac- 
cording to  IJoudin,  the  only  race  able  to  niaintaiJi  its  nnmbors, 
and  'in  Cochin  China  and  Aden,  the  latter,  one  of  the  hottest 
places  in  the  world,  they  Buccecd  in  rearing  children  and  in 
forming  permanent  communities.' " 


THE   ASSYRIAN. 

The  Assyrian  is  probably  the  most  inteHectual  branch  of 
the  Semitic  race,  but  perhaps  less  gifted  with  physical  power 
and  executive  ability  than  the  Jewish.  Fig.  655  is  tVom  an 
ancient  Assyrian  skull  in  the  British  Museum,  remarkable  for 
its  size  and  beauty.  The  forehoml  is  more  prominent  supe- 
riorly than  in  tlie  Arab  ami  Jewish  crania.  It  is  probably  a 
favorable  speeimon  of  the  race,  but  we  have  no  others  with 
which  to  compare  it. 

THE    AXCIEXT    EGYPTIAN. 

Tlicir  own  monuments  show  that  the  builders  of  the  pyra- 
mids were  a  mixed  race,  in  which  the  Semitic  element  largely 
predominated.  Prof  Morton  distinguishes  three  distinct  forms 
or  varieties  of  Egyptian  head?,  exclusive  of  the  negroid  types 
— the  Egyptian  proper,  the  Pelasgic,  ami  the  Semilic.  "  The 
Egyptian  fooTi,"  he  siiys,  "  differs  from  the  Pelasgic  in  hav- 
ing a  narrow  and  more  receding  forehead,  while,  the  face 
being  more  prominent,  the  facial  angle  is  consequently  less. 
The  nose  is  straight  or  aquiline,  the  face  angular,  the  features 
often  sharp,  and  the  hair  uniformly  long,  soft,  and  curling, 

•  It  htm  been  claimed  that  the  complexion  and  hair  of  the  Jew  vary  •€• 
cording  to  climate,  being  blonde  ami  light  in  thc'  northern  cncntrics  and 
dark  in  thc  Bouthem  ;  but  later  researches  show  that  the  two  typcB  al>ovo 
dcecrihed  are  frmnd  nndli',r  all  climates.  Climate  ptodifiet  indlvidnala  and 
lutions,  but  ethnological  types  are  permanent. 
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•  ♦  •  *  The  cut  (fig.  558)  illustrates  a  remarkable  head, 
which  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  genuine  Egyptian  confor- 
mation.    Tlie  long  oval  cranium,  the  receding  [we  should  call 

it  comparatively  prominent]  fore- 
head, the  gently  aquiline  nose,  and 
the  retracted  chin,  together  with 
j  !^  the  marked  distance  between  the 
nose  and  the  mouth,  and  the  long, 
smooth  hair  are  all  characteristic 
of  the  monumental  Egyptian.** 

TDE   FBCENICIAH. 

Pig.  B5S.— EoTrriAs  u»ad.  It  f5eems  probable  that  the  an- 

cient Phoenicians  were  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  family,  though 
they  apparently  approximated  the  Euro|>can  character  and 
configuration.  In  them  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
spirit  predominated.  They  were  the  adventurous  mariners  of 
T3rro  and  Sidon,  and  the  merchant  princes  of  Carthage,  and 
formed  the  connotllng  link,  as  it  were,  between  the  Oriental 
and  the  Occiilonl^^l 
types.  Our  illustra- 
tion (fig.  559)  is 
borrowed  from  the 
Mortonian  cata- 
logue. It  is  a  very 
singular  skull,  and 
is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  associa- 
liona  as  well  as  of 
its  antiquity.  Prof. 
Morton  says: 

''  I  received  this  ^^«-  5:».-Pnat!«ioi4j«  Sktu- 

highly  interesting  relic  from  M.  F.  Fresuel,  the  distinguished 
French  archa?ologist  and  traveler,  with  the  following  memo- 
randum, A.D,  1647 : 

'  Crane  j)rovenant  des  caves  s^pulchrales  de  Ben-Djemma, 
dans,  rile  de  Malic.  Ce  crane  parait  avoir  appartenu  4  un 
individu  do  la  race  qui  dans  Ics   temps  les  plus  anciena» 
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occupait  la  cote  septentrionale  de  rAfrifjue,  ct  les  ilea  adja- 
centes.'  "* 

TOE    HINDOO, 

The  term  Hindoo  is  oftun  applied  in  a  loose  way  to  tribes 
having  little  if  any  affinity  with  ihc  tnio  Aryan  or  dominant 


/• 


"•"^^ 


ra<cc  of  whom  alone  wc  purpose  to  Bpeak  under  this  head.  Tlie 
cranium  ol"  the  true  high  caste  Hindoo  is  email  but  beauti- 
fully formed  and  fine  in  texture,  and  imlieates  an  organiawition 
allied  to  the  noblest  raees  of  Europe,  Figs.  5G0  to  5(33  inclu- 
sive are  accurate  views  of  a  genuine  Iilgh  caste  Hindoo  skull 
in  our  collection.  It  is  a  fair  spoeimcn 
In  every  way,  showing  the  prominent 
traits  of  the  race 
in  excellent  rtiief 
It  is  Bmall,  line- 
grained,  and  eym- 
metrical, 

'•Of  refined  and 
delicate  struc- 
ture,"   Bays    Dr. 
Jackson,    "  with 
Pig.  M2.  a  highly  nervous  ^K-  ^^• 

temperament  and  well-chiseled  features,  indicative  of  gentle- 
ness rather  than  energy,  the  true  Hindoo  is  manifestly  tlie 


®  Cmniam  found  ia  the  sepulchral  cavca  of  Ben-Djcnima,  in  the  island 
of  Malta.  It  probably  belonged  to  an  individual  of  the  race  which  in  tho 
most  KDcietit  times  occupied  tho  northern  coast  of  Afiica  and  the  adjacent 
Islondit. 
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product  of  a  long-existent  but  decadent  civilization.  He  bears 
the  Btamp  of  ita  culture,  but  suffers  somewhat  from  the  de- 
crepitude consfifucut  upon  its  exhaustion.  An  illustrious 
example  of  the  great  Oriental  brancii  of  the  Aryan  stock,  he 
presents  the  grand  characteristic  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  their  Western  brethren  in  considerable  force — 
the  predominance  of  the  moral  and  imaginative  over  the  in- 
tellectual nntnrc — and  manifests  this  more  especially  in  the 
magnificent  (lcvc4opment  of  his  Veneration.  Hence  his  whole 
life  is  a  scries  of  religious  acts,  and  the  gods  and  their  service 
are  never  absent  from  his  mind.  His  rivers  arc  sacred,  his 
motintain.H  are  holy,  his  lierocs  are  incarnations,  and  hin  sages 
are  prophets.  To  his  reverential  gaze  the  divinity  of  nature 
is  revealed,  not  as  a  myth  but  as  a  reality.  *  ♦  •  Thus 
persons,  places, 
things,  and  institu- 
tions arc  alike  the 
objects  of  his  rev- 
erence." 

The  fact  t  hut  one 
hundred  thousand 
Britons  hold  iu  sub- 
jection one  hun- 
dred milliojjs  of 
Hindoos  would, 
without  the  light 
thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  Phre- 
nology, be  entirely 
unaccoimtablc ;  but , 
when  we  consider 
that  size  —  other 
things  being  equal 
— is  the  measure  of 
power,  and  that  the 
English    head   is  ^^e-  6M.-Nni*  sami^ 

nearly  a  third  larger  than  the  Hindoo,  the  case  seema  lea 
astonishing.     Tlie  difference  in  size,  however,  is  not  the  only 
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or  even  the  greatest  difference  to  be  taken  into  account  hen?. 
The  Hindoo  head  is  narrow  at  the  base,  indicating  deficient 
Destructiveness  and  Combativeness,  and  lie  lacks  courage, 
force  of  character,  and  energy ;  while  tiie  head  of  the  Briton 
h  broad  at  the  base,  and  he  is  full  of  executive  power  and 
dCBtructive  vigor.  Plirenology  therefore  makes  it  plain  why 
a  handful  of  the  latter  dominate  so  easily  over  the  multitudee 
of  the  latter.  The  fierce  Neua  Sahib*  (fig.  564)  and  other  in- 
dividuals of  similar  character,  who  wore  nominally  Hindoo, 
had  other  blood  in  their  veins  and  broader  bases  to  their 
BkuHs.  Fig.  505  represents  an  individual  in  whom  all  the 
weakness  and  effeminacy  of  the  true  Hindoo  is  combined  with 
all  the  grossness  and  animality  of  a  lower  and  more  sensual  race. 
Voluptuousness  and  vanity  are  his  leading  traits  nf  eliaraeter. 
To  gratify  his  propensities  would  be  the  first,  impulise  of  the 
man ;  the  second — one  degree  higher — would  be  to  indulge 
his  love  of  display.  His  temperament,  the  build  of  his  body, 
the  shape  of  his  head,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  all  tell 
the  same  story.  His  head  is  round,  his  physiology  coarse,  all 
of  the  basilar  organs  large,  and  he  is,  most  decidedly,  a  man 
of  this  world.  His  hrxurious  mode  of  living  contributes  much 
to  render  a  naturally  gross  nature  still  more  bo. 

TUE   BIOUX   INDIAKS. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  said  of  the  North  American 
Indian.^  as  a  race,  it  will  be  useful  to  glance  at  one  of  the 


*  Dhundoo  Punt,  Ncna  SaJiib  (Ihc  latter  being  his  title),  was  a  Hindoo 
chieftain  and  tlie  leader  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  IS.*)?.  He  was  tlie  son 
of  aBruhmin  of  Dcccaxi,  and  was  bora  in  1824  or  1825.  Wtien  a  little 
more  than  a  year  old  lie  was  brought  to  Bittoor,  where  be  was  eoon  after 
adopted  by  Bagcc  Ilow,  the  chief  of  the  Mahrtittas.  Oti  Ihc  death  of 
Bagec  without  natural  heirs,  tho  East  India  Company  refuficd  to  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  hia  adopted  child  to  hi«  principal  estate  which  had  been 
conditionally  bestowed  on  the  former  by  the  compnny.  The  Neim  »«;nt  aq 
Kgent  to  Eoghmd  to  advocate  hie  claims,  but  without  success.  This  wrong 
he  never  forpvve.  He  had  still  much  wealth  and  influence,  and  when  the 
InmiTTection  broke  out,  was  ready  to  devote  both  to  the  ctiuse  of  the  rebels, 
and  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  Of  his  tcrrtblc  cruelties  perpetrated 
during  tho  war  which  followed,  everybody  haa  heard. 
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try  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  from  Prairie  da 

Cliien  lo  the  Spmt  Lake, 
a  tract  extending  through 
three  degixjcs  of  north  lati- 
tude, viz.  from  43^  to  46° 
The  western  tribes  are  l!ie 
"Yank ton s,Yatiktoanan8,  and 
the  Teton»,  It  was  estimat- 
ed twenty  years  ago  that  the 
whole  Sioux  nation  amount- 
ed to  about  20,000  souls. 
They  have  since  decreased 
in  numbers. 

Tlie   Sioux   are  a  people 
of  singular  and  interesting 
rif.  ecc-Lirtx«  Cbow.  character,  and  they  preserve 

the  original  habits  of  the  Nortli  Amcricuii  nbcirigaieg  much 
more  than  the  eastern  races.  Carver,  wlio  traveled  in  their 
country  a  hundred  years 
ago,  drew  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  their  manners. 
Figs.  566  and  5U7  were 
made  from  photographs 
taken  from  life, and  con- 
vey as  correct  an  idea 
na  wood-cuts  can  of  tlie  y. 
true  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can physiognomy.  Sec  "^^JP? -^.^ 
also  fig.  488,  p.  387.  "" 

Tlic  atrot'iiica  com- 
mitted by  these  savages 
during  the  outbreak  of 
1862-3  almost  surpass  ~^^=^ 

belief  ;     and    we    are  ^'fr  MT.-Sioxrx  Woauw. 

tempted,  at  the  first  view,  to  question  their  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered partakers  with  us  of  a  common  humanity.' 


iv 


%.^ 


^^f; 


^  A  glance  nearer  home,  however,  humblefl>  our  pride,  covers  iu  with 
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As  a  Bpecimea  of  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  the  Amerioan 
Indian  we  insert  the  foUowinf;. 


AN   INDIAN   WAU-TALK, 

On  the  occasion  of  tbe  imprisonment  of  Rod  Iron  (JIToao. 
$ha)^  one  of  the  Sioux  chiefs,  Lean  Bear,  gathering  the  braves 
together  on  an  eminence,  which  had  been  a  famous  battle- 
ground, thus  addressed  them : 

" '  Dakotas,  the  big  men  are  here ;  thcj*  havo  got  Maza-eha 
in  a  pen  like  a  wolf  They  mean  to  kill  him  for  not  lotting 
the  big  men  cheat  us  out  of  our  lauds  and  the  money  our 
Great  Father  sent  us.' 

"  *  Ho,  ho,'  frequently  repeated  the  auditora.  The  orator 
continued : 

*' '  Dakotas,  must  we  starve  like  buffaloes  in  the  snow  ? 
Shall  we  let  our  blood  freeze  like  the  little  streams  ?  Or  shall 
we  make  the  snow  red  with  the  blood  of  the  white  braves?* 

''*Ho,  ho,'  repeated  by  almost  every  voice  with  savage 
ferocity,^  and  the  \var-whoop  was  yelled  by  the  whole  l)and. 

"  '  Dakotas,  the  blnod  of  your  fathers  talks  to  you  from  the 
graves  where  we  stand.  Their  Rpirits  come  up  into  your  arms 
and  make  you  strong,     I  am  glad  of  it.     To-night  the  blood 

Bliaine,  and  makes  cvon  an  ladian  mass.icrc,  with  all  iUi  horrore,  seem  pos* 
Bible,  llic  barbaric  blocxl  aUU  betrays  itaelf  even  in  our  muet  civilised 
comniuDities.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  enlightened  and  Christian 
EnglisUmen  were  wont,  during  the  Indian  rcbeUiun  in  the  East,  to  blow 
Hindoo  insurgcnta  from  tho  cannon's  mouth,  vrhcQ  token  with  arms  In 
their  bands.  A  still  darker  page  in  their  national  story  will  rccon]  the 
late  khelllng  and  biiraing,  by  a  Brituh  admiral,  without  a  nord  of  wam< 
ing,  of  A  JapaneM  city  full  of  innocent  women  and  children,  thousands  of 
whom  were  horribly  rautilaled,  torn  into  bloxly  fragment*  by  the  burst- 
ing bombs,  or  roohted  to  death  in  the  rapidly  spreading  flames !  And  tbs 
same  lingering  barbarism  shoH-s  itself  on  thid  fiidc  of  the  water.  Wo  hare 
hardly  ceased  to  shudder  at  the  fcrorions  deeds  lately  done  mider  our  eyci 
In  the  very  streets  of  New  York,  where,  during  tl>o  riots  of  .Tuly,  1868, 
asylums  were  plundered  and  burned,  an<i  unoffending  men.  women,  and 
children  hung  or  l)Cftten  to  death,  and  dragged,  torn  and  bleeding,  throng 
tlw  streets  by  on  infuriate<l  mob.  If  tho  Sioux  savages  exceed  those  of 
Maekerelville  in  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  their  cruelties,  it  is  perhaps 
merely  because  they  hare  had  more  cxperienoe  in  tbe  art  of  tormenting. 
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of  the  white  man  shall  run  like  water  in  the  rain,  and  Maz»> 
fiha  shall  be  with  his  people.     [*  Ho,  ho.'] 

"  '  l>:ikota8,  when  the  moon  goes  down  behind  the  hills,  be 
ready  [*  Hu'J,  aii<i  I  will  lead  you  against  the  Long  Knives 
and  the  big  men  who  have  come  to  cheat  us,  mid  take  away 
onr  lands,  and  put  us  in  a  pen  for  not  helping  them  to  rob  our 
women  and  children. 

"  '  Dakotas,  be  not  afraid ;  we  have  many  more  braves  than 
the  whites.     When  the 
moon    goes    down,     be 
ready,  and  I  will  lead  you 
to   their  tepoca.*     ['  llo, 

bo;r» 


610UX  SKITLLS. 

Fig.  50 B  represents  a 
Dakota  skull  in  the  Mor- 
tonian  collection.  It  is 
a  type  of  the  true  savage 
craninm.     It  iA  low  and  rig.  res.— Dakota  oa  Bioirx  Seth.!- 

narrow  in  front,  and  broad  and  high  in  the  baekdiead  and 
immediately  above  tlic  cars.  FigH.  5G9  and  670  were  photo- 
graphed from  a  skull  in  our  cabinet,  procured  for  ua  in  Wis- 
consin in  1858.     It  is  that  of  a  Yankton  8ioux  warrior  killed 


rig.  MO.— Ta.ikton  Siocs  I?cdia:».     T\g.  I'O.-'YAHtciojt  Sioux  Iwdias— 3idb  Vtmr. 

at  Spirit  Lake,  in  1857,  on  the  occasion  of  a  bloody  massacre 
of  the  whites  by  the  Indians, 
The  skull  is  decidedly  large,  very  strongly  marked,  and 
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must  have  belonged  to  a  large-sized  man.  It  is  not  different 
from  other  North  American  Indian  heads,  save  that  it  is 
larger  than  the  average,  and  we  infer  that  it  Ix'longed  to  a 
chief.  The  usual  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Indian — such  as 
large  Destructiveness,  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Veneration, 
and  the  perceptive  faculties — are  prominent,  while  Conscien- 
tiousness, Hope,  Spirituality,  Ideality,  Constructiveness,  and 
Acquisitiveness  are  moderate  or  small.* 

TIIK    KSlillMAUX. 

These  singular  people  are  not  irichided  in  what  is  generally 
designated  as  the  American  race,  but  possess  characteristics 
which  seem  to  ally  them  with  the  Mongols  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  They  occupy  the  whnle  American  coast  north  of 
00°,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Bhcring  Strait,  ranging 
through  a  tract  of  some  3,500  miles. 

The  Esquimaux  skull  is  long,  narrow,  and  pyramidal,  as  may 
be  seen  in  figs.  571  and  572 ;  in  fact,  it  presents,  in  a  greater 
EsqruiAVZ  Skvlu 


'^A 


Pig.  S71.— SiDB  Vt«w.  rij.  MT.— F«oirr  Vniw. 

or  less  degree,  most  of  the  characteristics  we  have  described 
to  the  Mongolic  cranium,  and  leaves  little  doubt  in  our  mind 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs. 

0  This  skull  now  (bm»  a  part  of  a  Urge  j^ivato  collection  of  crania,  In 
Balisbnrj,  England 
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How  and  when  Ihcy  made  their  appearance  on  the  Western 
Contitiont  is  a  question  wbicli  it  would  ho  unprofitable  to  dis- 
cuss here.  Fig.  472  (p.  3G9)  i3  a  correct  portrait  of  one  of 
these  Amoricati  Mongols. 


i^ 


TUK   TSCIIUKTSCni. 

Crossing  to  the  northeastern  coast  of  Asia,  wc  find  variou!» 
tribes  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  the  American 
Esquimaux,  and  who 
have  all  the  marks  of  a 
common  origin  with 
tlujrn.  "It  isdtlhcultto 
dctcrmiiu',"  Dr.  IVtch- 
ard  says,  "from  accessi- 
ble evidence,  what  was 
the  original  country  of 
lliis  race ;  wlielher  they 
proceede<l  in  the  firet 
place  from  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of 
the  old  coutiuciit  to 
America,  ur  came  from 
the  latter  in  an  opposite 
direction."  Fij.  513.— a  TitcBvxmmu 

Tlie  most  powerful  of  tlu-sc  northeastern  Asiatic  tribes  i.^ 
the  Tschuktschi,  of  whom  Saner  says:  "^Thcy  are  a  tall,  stout 
people,  and  hold  little  men  in  the  utmost  contempt,"  which, 
however,  does  nut  fully  agree  with  the  account  given  by  the 
more  observant  t'ochrane,  w!xo  eays :  "  The  persona  of  the 
Tschuktschi  arc  not  particularly  large,  thougfi  their  dress, 
which  is  clean  but  of  enormous  size,  gives  them  an  almost 
gigantic  appearance.  They  have  fair  or  clear  skin?,  but  ordi- 
nary though  masculine  features.  In  conduct  they  are  wild 
and  nide.  They  have  no  diseases,  and  live  to  a  great  age. 
Their  langnago  bears  no  affinity  to  tliQ  Asiatic  i<lioms,  though 
it  is  undei-stood  by  the  Koriaks.  The  features  of  the  Tschuk- 
tschi, their  manners  and  customs,  pronounce  them  of  American 
origin,  of  which  the  ehaving  of  their  heads,  painting  of  their 

20 
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bodies,  wearing  large  car-rings,  their  independent  and  swstg- 
goring  way  of  walking,  llieir  dress  and  Bupcratitions  ideas, 
arc  also  evident  proofs;  nor  is  it  less  than  proliablo  that  the 
Esquimanx  and  otlicr  tribes  of  Arctic  Americans  may  have 
descended  from  them,  for  several  words  of  their  languages  are 
alike,  and  their  dress  is  perfectly  similar." 


TOE   KA>rrSCIIATKA>'S. 


Tlie  Kamtschatkans,  or  Kamtschadaleg,  are  a  people  long 
well  known  to  the  navigators  of  the  northern  Pacilic\     They 


>ii*il^ 
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Tig.  S74.— A  E^imcnATKAX. 

call  themselves  Itdman^  and  are  described  as  "  a  people  of 
short  statare,  swarthy  complexion,  black  hair,  little  beard, 
broad  faces,  short  flat  noses,  small  sunken  cyef,  small  eyo< 
brows,  protuberant  bellies,  and  small  legs."  They  are  prol>s- 
bly  a  mixed  race  in  which  the  Mongolian  blood  prrdaminateai 
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Our  portmiU  bKowb  great  l>re.irlt!i  of  head  and  face  and  a 
fullness  of  the  chock-bones,  Avhicb  is  characteristic.  It  indi- 
cates a  good  deal  of  rude  8tren2;th^  ctidiiranct*,  niul  courage^ 

and  ail  uuoonquerablc  tenacity. 
Of  brain  there  is  in  this  Ri)cciracn 
(a  very  favor.abhj  one)  no  lack, 
but  it  is  of  coarse  texture  and  in- 
active, E<lueation  and  the  influ- 
ences of  civilized  life  would  have 
worked  wonders  with  this  scmi- 
Kivaire, provided  liislmc  of  indc- 
pcntlence  and  of  a  wild,  roving 
life  could  have  been  brought  into 
Kiilj^L'i'tiun  to  social  restraints,  and 
Fig.  ST«.— SAjiotBD«#m'Li.  Ills  mind  impressed  with  ft  sense 
of  the  advantages  of  rivilization  and  the  value  of  knowledge. 
The  Sainoiedes  arc  a  wandering  raec  who  inhabit  ihe  great 
northern  promontory  of  the  Siberian  coast,  an<\,are  spread  on 
both  sides  from  along  the  shores  of  the  ley  Sea,  where  ihcy 
live  chiefly  by  titihing  and  the  pnuluee  of  the  ehase.  They 
are  said  to  be  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  who  reach  almost 
from  the  Dvviua  and  the  neitrhborhood  of  Archan<rel,  where 
some  hordes  of  Samoiedes  were  found  by  Lo  Uniyn,  to  the 
I-ena,  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Their  name  is  said  to  mean  "  sab 
mon-caters.  It  occurs  in  the  Kussjan  chronicles  as  early  aa 
1090;  and  they  are  mentioned  by  Jean  du  Plan  dc  Carjnn  in 
the  accoimt  of  his  joamey  to  the  court  of  the  (ireat  Khan,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  eeniury.  The  Samoiedes  were 
at  that  time  among  the  subjects  of  the  Mongolian  emperor 


TUB   CALMTCK. 


Of  the  Calmucks,  Pallas  says:  *'Thcy  are  generally  of  a  mod- 
erate height.     We  find  them  small  rather  than  large.     They 


very  i^recablc ;  large  rolling  Iip« ;  large  notes,  with  wide  nostril*;  little 
beard  ;  And  ooonie  black  hair.  Tbcy  are  generally  below  the  medium  in 
stature,  but  well  proportioned,  and  more  stottt  and  flcsby  than  the  Ostiolw. 
They  are,  on  the  other  band,  more  wild  and  roviag  [in  their  babitt]  than 
that  people. 
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arc  well  made.  I  do  not  rcmexnlicr  to  have  soon  a  deformed 
person  among  them.  They  entirety  abandon  their  cliildrcn 
to  nature;  licnce  they  are  all  healthy,  and  have  their  bodies 
well  proportioned.  They 
are  generally  slender  and 
delicate  in  their  limbs  and 
fiijurc.  r  never  saw  a  single 
man  amon^  tlieni  avIio  was 
very  fat. 

"  The  cliaractcristic  traits 
in  all  the  ooiintenances  of 
the  Calmucks  are,  eyes  of 
Avliieli  the  great  angle, 
plaeed  obliqnely  and  down- 
ward toward  the  nose,  is 
hut  little  open,  and  fleshy  ; 
eyebT'owa  blaelc,  scanty, 
and  forming  »  low  areh ;  a 


^  .,- 


Fig.  677.— A  Caixvck. 


partieulnir  conformation  of  the  nose,  which  is  generally  short, 
and  tlattencd  toward  the  I'orehead;  the  bone.**  of  the  cheek 
large ;  the  head  and  face  very  ronnd.  They  have  also  the 
tran.sparent  cornea  of  the  eye  very  brown ;  lips  thick  and 
fleehy;  the  chin  short;  the  teeth  very  white:  they  presen-c 

them  fine  and  sound  until 
old  age.  They  have  all  enor- 
mous carH,  rather  detached 
from  the  head.  All  these 
cliaructcrist  ics  arc  observed, 
more  or  less,  in  every  inrli- 
vidual,  and  often  united  in 
tlie  same  peraon." 

Fig.  &78  represents  a  Cai- 
muck  cranium  in  the  Mortt> 
nian  eollectioiu     Dr.  Meigs 
Bays  of  it:  "This  cranium 
Fig.  BT8.-CAuircK  skcli.  j^  nearly  globular,  while  the 

forehead  is  broad-flat,  and  less  receding  than  in  the  Esquimau.^ 
and  Kanitschatkan.     Without  being  ridged  or  keel-like,  the 
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median  lino  of  tho  crintiium  forms  a  regular  arch,  the  most 
prominent  point  of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  coronal  and 
paggital  Kutiiros.  Uehiod  anil  above  the  meatus  [opening  of 
the  ear]  the  head  kwcIIs  out  into  a  globe  or  pphoix?  instead  of 
tapering  away  postcrio-latcrally  toward  the  median  line,  as  in 
Ks(iniinaux  cnir»i:i.  This  appearance  is  also  well  seen  in  the 
head  figured  by  BKunoubuch." 


TIIK   I*ATAGO^^ANS. 

The  Patagonian  tribes  of  South  America  arc  the  nomades 
of  the  New  World.     Ever  erratic,  since  the  horse  has  been 

naturalized  in  Amer- 
ica, these  nations  have 
become  equestrian  wan- 
derers, living  under 
tents  of  skin,  or  in  huts 
of  straw  or  bark.  They 
are  all  fierce, untamable 
warrioifi,  averse  to  ag- 
i  riculture  and  all  the  arts 
!  of  civilizAtion. 

"  Tho  complexion  of 
these  nations,'*  Prich- 
ard  pays,  "is  darker  than 
that  ofmost  other  South 
Americans.  Ithasnotb- 
^^^^^^  .   ^^^ .  ing  of  the  red  or  cop- 

'^  vi^H^^  ^^^l*^;^,//*  pe^-color,buti8anol^vc^ 

bTOwn.  JI.  d'Orbigny 
compares  it  to  the  color 
of  muhittocR.  The  na- 
tives of  Chaco  are  all. 
Fig.  tru-A  rATACd-fiAw,  according  to  that  writ- 

er, equally  dark  with  the  Patagonians:  the  Cluirnia  and  ihf 
Puckbo  arc  of  the  deepest  tint.  Among  tho  tribes  of  this 
Block  arc  the  tallest,  more  po^verful,  and  athletic  forms.  The 
Patagonians  and  the  Abipones  arc  celebrated  in  this  point  of 
view.     The  stature  of  the  most  southern  of  the  stock  is  great 
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eat;  it  diminishes  as  we  go  northward  toward  Chaco,  in  tlic 
middle  part  of  the  continent.  In  these  tribes  generally  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  large  and 
robust ;  the  breast  strongly 
arched ;  the  limbs  massive 
and  round  ;  but  the  handa 
and  feet  are  email.  The  wo- 
men are  stout  and  vigorous, 

and  without  feminine  grace        1    nAtt^ju^"  -  :^-i 

or  comelincKS.    The  heads  of  -^         .-  -  -. 

the  Patagoniana  are  large ; 
their   faces  broad  and  flat;  Fig. 680.— Pataoohias  Sxiru. 

their  cheek-bones  prominent.^'  Those  characttTistics  are  tol- 
erably well  represented  in  our  portrait  (tig,  579).  The  draw- 
ing of  the  Patagonian  cranium  {fig.  580)  shows  a  more  favor- 
able development, 
though  still  a  low 
one.  The  breadth 
of  the  base  of  the 
Ilea*!  and  tlie  pre- 
duininuncu  of  the 
back  -  head  over 
the  frontal  or  in- 
tellectual regions, 
indicate  more  ani- 
mal power  and 
bodily  vigor  tfiaTi 
x?^ ;.  either  intelligc  nci' 
(vr  moral  fcL'linir. 


TIIE   NEGRO   IN 
AMEUirA. 

Climate,  occu 
pation,  education, 
and  other  extra- 
neous   conditions 
Fig.  Ki.— J in'f  H.  Rock,  Esq.  are    capable    of 

modifying,  and   must   necessarily  modify,  the  thape  of  tho 
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craoium  and  tho  configuration  of  the  body,  but  the  changes 
thus  produced  are  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
liinita  and  arc  incapable  of  obliterating  racial  distinctioua. 
The  negro  of  to-day,  a?  we  see  him  in  New  York  or  New 
Orlcnns,  docs  not  differ  essentially  from  the  negro  known  to 

and  figured  by  the  pyramid 
builders  of  Egyj)t,  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago. 
Compare,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, the  accompanying 
Egyi>tia!i  drawing  of  a  negro 
head  (fig.  5S'J),  made  during 
the  reign  of  Kamcses  IIL, 
thirtecil  centuries  before 
Christ,  with  that  of  any  liv- 
ing "contraband"  of  your 
acquaintance.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  better  argument 
ft>r  the  permaneuce  of  racial 
jjhysiognomies.  Here  (fig. 
Fi;.  Wi.  583)   is  a  drawing   from  a 

muniimied  negro  head,  probably  about  fifteen  hundred  years 
old,  takfu  frtjm  an  ancient  tumulus  on  the  saered  isle  »>f  IJeghe, 
and  now  in  the  Murtonian  collection.     It  will  be  seen  to  difibr 

little  from  our  ty])ieal  EtIuopi.an 
cnanium  represented  on  p.  390 
(fig.  405),  or  from  the  annexed 
outline  (fig.  584),  which  is  from 
another  specimen  in  the  collec* 
tion  of  the  late  Prof,  ^[o^ton. 

This  persistenec  of  the  racial 
form  of  skull  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  any  degree  of  im- 
Ttg.am.  provcment    which    civilization 

and  Christian  influences  may  Jiave  a  tendency  to  produce.  Tho 
negro  improves  as  a  negro.  lie  does  not  necessarily  become 
any  more  like  a  white  man,  nor  was  it  intended  that  he  should. 
It  is  80  with  all  other  races.     A  Chinese  may  become  Iiighly 
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educated,  refined,  accomplislic'd,  and  religious ;  may  be  a 
•cholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  ChriBtian  j  but  he  wiU  not  cease 

to  be  a  Mongolian.  Tito 
character  of  IiLs  mind  and 
the  shape  of  bis  cranium 
will  still  difler  almost  aa 
widely  as  before  from 
those  of  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman of  the  Caucasian 
race.  The  Afiican  may 
be  quite  as  susceptiblo  of 
Fig.  £a4.-N«oEo  fi«xi-  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 

tion as  the  An^lo-Saxon ;  but  African  civilization  must  neces- 
earily  differ  in  its  character  from  Anglo-Saxon  civilization, 
though,  both  exiifliug  in  the  same  community,  they  must 
neocssanly  modify  each  other.  The  Negro  comes  to  resemble 
tlie  Caucasian  by  the  j)roccBs  of  rnhcegenation — by  a  mixing 
of  blood — and  by  no  other  means. 

To  what  extent  the  imperfect  civilizatinn  and  Christianizing 
of  the  block  race,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States, 
h.is  modified  the  configuration  of  the  skull,  can  not  be  deter- 
mined by  any  means  now  at  our  comniantb  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, a  cotnparlson  of  a  large  nnniber  of  cninia  of  American 
negroes  with  the  same  number  of  native  African  skulls  would 
show  a  decided  imi)rovement.  The  new  era  of  fjcedoui  which 
has  just  opened  to  the  enslaved  race  will  give  it  new  incen- 
tives and  new  means  for  mental  culture  and  general  dcveloi>- 
menL  Tlio  ethnologist,  as  well  as  the  }jhilanthropist,  will 
Match  the  grand  experiment  now  being  tried  with  the  most 
intense  interest.  Our  fmth  in  man,  irresjjeelivc  of  nation, 
race,  or  color,  enables  us  to  take  a  most  hopeful  view  of  the 
future  of  the  A frico- American. 

People  of  mixed  Caucasian  and  Ethiopian  Vrlood  arc  of 
♦•oitrse  numerous  among  us,  both  at  the  North  and  in  the  hitc 
slave  States,  and  some  of  them  have  shown  great  natural 
ability,  especially  as  speakers.  The  following  portrait  repre- 
sents a  favorable  specimen  of  this  class — Rev.  II.  M.  Turner, 
a  colored  preacher  of  South  Carolina.     He  is  probably  half 
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white  and  half  negro,  indicated  by  tlie  dark  yellow  skin  of 
the  African  and  the  sharp  features  of  the  American.  Then 
there  is  life,  spirit,  and  calm,  cool  resolution  in  the  whole  ex- 
pression. Observe  the 
eye,  the  well -formed 
nose,  chin,  mouth,  and 
the  largo  perceptive 
fiicuUief?.  The  head  is 
hiijh  in  the  center^ — at 
Veneration,  and  very 
high  at  Firmness  and 
Self- Esteem,  which 
give  the  love  of  liberty. 
Destnictivcness,  Com- 
bativeness,  and  Secre- 
tivcncss,  which  give  ex- 
ocutivencss,  force,  pro- 
pellinpr  power,  and  re- 
straint, are  larcje.  Willi 
the  opportunities  which 
moift  white  men  have, 
he  would  e(]ual,  if  he 
did  not  surpass  them 
in  energy,  enterprise, 
quick,  shrewd,  practi- 
cal common  sense,  and 
real  efficiency.* 

Fig.  581  (p.  463)  is  the  portrait  of  a  still  finer  speciraco 
of  the  miacegen  (mixed  man).     The  subject  is  John  11.  Uock, 

^  The  Rev.  n.  M.  Turner  \&  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  is  now  ne&r 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  •was  torn  in  the  vicinity  of  Newberry  Court 
House,  grew  up  to  a  good-n^ed  boy  on  the  cotton-fields  with  the  sUrni. 
and  learned  to  rend  by  his  own  effort*.  His  mother,  mnrr}'ing  in  Abb«. 
ville  village,  carried  him  there,  where  he  waited  on  eome  lawyetB,  who 
became  so  much  impressed  with  his  tiUcnt,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  pro- 
liibition  of  the  law,  they  took  pleasure  in  instructing  him.  He  would 
hear  them  talk  and  speuk.  and  then  go  into  the  woods  and  rcp<nt  what 
he  had  heard.  Thus  his  mind  developed,  and  in  his  Gcvcntcenth  year  ho 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.    He  waa  licensod  to  proach  in 
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Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  aucl  a  gentlcmnn  of  fine  education 
and  good  talents. 

There  arc  those,  as  we  Imvc  said,  who  rest  their  liopca  for 
the  future  of  this  country  upon  a  mixed  race,  growing  out  of 
a  imion  between  the  black  and  the  white  races,  with  such  an 
intermingling  of  aboriginal  American  and  Mongolian  blood  as 
may  be  attainable.  These  theorists  show  little  respect  for 
the  God-ordained  laws  of  nature.  Facts  are  against  them. 
T}ie  mulatto  is  often  highly  gifled  intellectually,  but  he  is  not 
generally  robust  in  body,  and  marriages  between  personB  of 
this  class  are  not  apt  to  be  fruitful,  certainly  not  prolific. 
Their  children  arc  less  so,  if  not  entirely  barren,  as  mutattoes 
of  the  third  degree,  we  believe,  always  arc.  Ethnological 
science  has  settled  the  qnestion  in  advance  of  the  political 
theorist.     There  can  be  no  permanent  mulatto  race. 

TDE   PAPUANS. 

The  term  Papuan  is  generally  applied  to  a  race  or  people 
widely  diffused  among  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
whose  most  striking  j>eculmrity  consists  in  their  frizzled  or 
half-woolly  hair,  which  does  not  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  head,  as  ia  usual  with  the  negro,  but  grows  in  email  tidls, 
each  of  which  keeps  separate  from  the  rest ;  and  the  hairs,  if 
permitted  to  grow,  twist  around  each  other  and  form  spiral 
ringlets.  This  tufted  hair  is  Pometimes  cut  close  to  the  liead, 
and  in  other  cases  is  dresaed  in  variuus  fanciful  ways,  as  our 
illustrations  will  show. 

The  complexion  of  the  Papuans  is  a  dark  chocolate,  often 
approaching  to  black,  or  having  a  purplish  tinge.  The  features 
resemble  those  of  the  negro,  but  their  noses  are  more  promi- 
nent and  their  foreheads  less  retreatinf;. 


his  twentieth  year,  and  displayed  such  Jntelligcnce  in  hia  first  aermoQ  that 
he  made  quite  a  Kensation .  From  thiH  time  forth  he  atf  ractcd  great  crow<Jii 
wherever  he  went.  He  now  resides  in  Washington,  where  he  has  charge 
of  the  large  colored  church  known  as  the  iBracl  Bethel  Clnirch.  He  Li  a 
man  of  great  personal  courage— he  fears  no  man  and  nothing.  In  large 
afiBcmblies  he  can  command  attention  when  few  others  could.  lUa  size  i» 
ordinary,  and  he  bna  a  yellow  complexion  and  rery  sliArp  features. 
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character  and  a  fair  share  of  intellectual  ability.  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Ideality,  JNlirtbfulness,  and  Constructiveness  are 
more  fully  developed  than  is  common  among  uncivilized  peo- 
ple ;  and  there  are  physiognomical  signs  of  strong  paBsions, 
and  especially  great  volu|>tuousncss.  We  regret  that  we  have 
no  crania  from  which  to  dcterniiiic  more  accurateiy  the  origin 
and  status  of  this  singular  and  interesting  people. 


THB   SAXD^acn    ISLANDERS. 


According  to  Blnnicubach,  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
lelauds  belong  to  the  Malayan  race ;  and  ia  Dr.  Pricbard's 
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FIf,  BBS.— A  BiMDwrcn  Itiai«o  Ma*. 
clasBification  they  form  the  Polynesian  branch  of  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  race.     DL-sxnoulins  and  Pickering  also  class  tliem 
with  the  Malayan."*.     The  shape  of  their  crania  hard!y  justifies 
these  opinions,  as  figs.  593  and  594  will  show.     Both  of  these, 
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like  all  other  specimens  we  ha%'e  seen  figured,  differ  widely 
from  the  Malayan  type.     Compare  thein,  and  cspocially  fig. 


# 


Fig.  an.  Fiff.  cdi. 

594,  with  the  Malay  skull  represented  on  p.  387  (fig.  487).  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  departure  from  the  Caucasian  type  is  fur 
less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, liowevcr,  is  not  a  favorable  specimen.  Wc  must  Icavo 
it  for  future  investigators  to  assign  these  yjeople  their  true 
place  among  the  races.  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  will 
help  greatly  in  this  work.  When  travelers  and  ethnologists 
shall  nnderstand  and  apply  these  sciences,  wc  shall  have  cliiarcr 
and  more  reliable  descriptions  of  the  different  races,  sub-racea, 
and  nations  on  which  to  base  our  opinions.* 

The  complexion  of  the  Sandwich  islanders  is  described  as 
tawny,  approaching  to  brown  in  some  individuals,  and  to 
white  in  others.  Some  of  the  women  are  very  beautiful  and 
elegantly  formed.  Their  features  are  oAcn  regular;  their 
noses  long  and  straight  or  aquiline;  and  tlioir  lips  full  and 
handsomely  curved.  Their  hair  is  black  and  often  curly  or 
bushy,  but  sometimes  smooth  and  straight.  Groat  disparity 
exists,  however,  between  the  plebeians  and  the  aristocratic 
class,  as  respects  stature,  features,  and  complexion,  the  privi- 
leged order  being  much  fairer  and  taller  than  the  common 

'  We  bejj  to  enGrgeet,  In  tbU  connection,  that  Ankericati  cxplorcn,  scsft 
OttptkinH,  and  otliers.  may  rpTidcr  essential  ««?rvice  to  science  by  procuring 
crania  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  ethnological  study.  We  Bhull  try  to 
establi&h  a  suilable  place  in  New  York — a  craniological  or  rt^molog'Ioal 
moBCUm — where  sach  a  collection  may  be  placed  on  (too  exbJbitian. 
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people,  and  having  beltcr-slmpcd  heads  and  more  regular  fea- 
tures. Some  of  the  latter  can  hardly  be  dislinguishcd  from 
Europeans,  and  perhaps  are  not  naturally  inferior  to  them. 


^^^ 
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Fta.  fi95.— QoiEX  or  tbb  Sandwich  Tslaxos. 


TUE  TAIIITIAN. 

Closely  related  to  the  Sandwich  islanders,  but  still  higher 
in  the  scale  of  mental  development,  are  the  natives  of  tbo 
Society  Islands,  of  whom  the  Tahitians  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  Fig.  590  represents  a  not  very  favorable  Rpoeimen  of 
these  people.  The  skull,  a  drawing  of  which  is  herewith  also 
presented  (fig.  SOT),  will  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  their 
mental  Ktatus.  Ii  ia  the  cranium  of  a  woman,  and  represents, 
according  to  Dr.  Meigs,  from  whose  work  wo  borrow  it,  *'  tho 
cranial  type  of  the  Society  Isiand?."  It  may  be  seen  that, 
except  in  the  greater  projection  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  it  diSen 
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little  from  the  Caucaeian  form.     The  intellectnal  and  moral 
developments  are  both  excellent. 

The  Tahitians  are  considered  by  I^ropson  as  the  type  of  tlic 
Polynesian  tribes.  lie  pays  that  all  the  Tahitians,  almost 
without  exception,  are  very  handnomc  men;  their  limbs  are 
of  graceful  proportions,  but  at  the  same  time  robust;  the 
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Fig.  5Ml— A  TAitniAX. 

muscular  parts  art?  everywhere  covered  with  a  thick  cellular 
tissue,  which  softens  the  contour  of  their  pnyecting  lines. 
Their  pliysioj^nomy  has  generally  a  miUl,  and  gentle,  and  frank 
expression.  The  head  of  the  Tahitian  would  be  European, 
were  it  not  for  the  spreading  out  of  the  nostrils  {r^patemefti 
det  nan'nes),  and  the  too  great  thicknesis  of  the  lips, 

ITieir  complexion  is  light  brown,  varying  toward  white — 
a  really  fine  bronette  in  many  cases — their  hair  black,  brown, 
and  even  red ;  and  a  scanty  carling  beard. 
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give  no  email  beauty  to  their  fihorea,  for  they  are  full  of  odor- 
iferous flowcra  auil  plants.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  groves 
front  the  sea  in  ever}-  part :  we  mounted  to  tlio  toj)S  of  moun- 
tains and  perceived  fertile  valleys  and  rivers  winding  among 
green  meadows.  The  whole  h  a  country  wliieh,  without 
doubt,  has  the  advantage  over  those  of  America,  and  the  best 
of  the  European  will  be  well  if  it  is  crjual.  It  is  ]>!cnloou8  of 
various  and  delirious  fruits,  potatoes,  yams,  plantain?,  oran- 
ges, limes,  sweet  basil,  nutmegs,  and  ebony,  all  of  which,  with- 
out the  help  of  sickle,  plow,  or  other  artifice,  it  yields  in  every 
season.  There  are  also  cattle,  birds  of  many  kinds  and  of 
charming  notes,  honey-bees,  parrots,  doves,  and  partridges. 
The  houses  wherein  the  Indians  live  are  thatched  and  low^ 
and  ihcy  of  a  black  complexion.  There  are  earthquakes — 
sign  of  a  luainland."  The  Spaniards  fi.innd  it  impossible  to 
make  peace  with  the  natives,  and  the  few  days  which  they 
spent  there  were  passed 
in  wrangling  and  blood- 
shed. 

Ilarawauky,  the  New 
Zealand  chief,  whoso  i>or- 
trait  (fig.  5:19)  is  here  pre- 
sented, will  serve  as  a 
representative  of  another 
branch  of  the  great  Poly- 
nesian family,  though  a 
more  favorable  specimen 
might  be  selected.  The 
Ukoneas  indicates  great 
animal  power  and  endur- 
ance coupled  with  indo- 
lence of  body  and  obtuse- 
ness  of  intellect — a  brutal 
sensualist.  With  ?nch  a 
specimen  of  humanity  be-  ^'2-  ««>-b«"-o»  Iila«i«. 

fore  him,  no  one  need  doubt  the  possibility  of  cannibalism. 
Another  portrait,  presented  on  p.  219  (fig.  3 1 "7),  shows  us  the 
New  Zcalander  in  a  more  favorable  light.     There  wo  have 
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degraded  type  of  humanity.  Fig.  603,  from  a  cranium  in  the 
Mortonian  collection,  seems  scarcely  human.  The  skull  ia 
that  of  a  native  of  Port  St.  Philip,  New  South  Wales.  "  This 
skull,"  Dr.  Morton  says,  "is  tlie  nearest  apjiroach  to  the  orang 
type  that  I  have  seen."  "It  is,*'  adds  Dr.  Meigs,  "a  truly 
animal  head.     The  forehead  is  exceedingly  flat  and  recedent, 


Fig.  COS.— A  Won**  or  Kornt  AiiTCALiA. 

while  the  prognathism  of  tlio  Piiperior  maxillary  almost  do- 
generates  into  a  miizzlo.  The  alveolar  arch,  instead  of  being 
round  or  oial  in  outline,  is  nearly  square.  Tlic  whole  head  is 
elongated  and  depressed  along  the  coronal  region,  the  basis 
cranii  flat,  and  llu'  mastoid  processes  very  large  atjd  roughly 
formed.  The  immense  orbits  are  overhung  by  ponderous 
superciliary  ridges.     This  latter  feature  is  still  more  evident 
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in  No.  1,451  of  the  collection,  which,  though  varying  some* 
what  in  type,  presents  in  general  the  same  brutal  appearance," 

Injustice  to  the  AuBtra- 
lian,  it  Bhould  be  noted 
that  ekulU  of  a  somewhat 
better  form  are  not  un- 
common, thoULjh  the  type 
is  low  in  all. 

Capt.  Wilkes  says  "  tlio 
cast  of  the  [Australian] 
face  is  between  the  Afri- 
can and  the  Malay ;  the 
forehead  unusually  nar- 
n^.  W8,— AuBTitAUAM  sitcTLu  row  and  high    [it  is  not 

really  high,  though  its  narrowness  sonutimes  makes  it  appear 
so] ;  the  eyes  small,  blaok,  and  deep-set ;  the  nose  much  de- 
pressed at  the  upper  part  between  the  oyea  and  widened  at 
the  base,  which  is  done  by  the  motlier  in  infancy,  the  natural 
shape  being  of  an  aquiline  fonii ;  tl>e  <'hcek-bones  high;  the 
mouth  large,  and  fianiishe<l  with  strong,  well-set  teeth  ;  the 
chin  frequently  retreating;  and  the  neck  thin  and  short." 
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Tig.  9M.  Tig.  COfi.  Pig.  606. 

Our  grouped  cuts  represent  Tialives  of  North  Australia,  a« 
scrawny,  weak,  and  miserable  a  sot  as  can  be  found  on  the 
globe.  In  fig.  607  there  are  indications  of  more  reflectiv© 
intellect  than  ia  common  among  them.  The  oxprefision  of 
these  countenances,  bo  far  as  they  have  any  expression,  is  tMM 
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celebrated  twins,  who  certainly  have  strongly  marked  Aial»j 
physiognomies.  We  present  accurate  portraits  of  these  Bin- 
gularly  united  brothers,  with  two  of  their  children.* 

Other  authorities  inform  us  that  the  bulk  of  the  popuLation 


-^f 


Ft;:.  OtS.— Tn::  SiAnac  Twixa  axi>  tukii  Chilsrst. 


*>  The  Sinmeso  Twins  have  hccn  lost  from  public  view  for  the  last  few 
yean.  It  was  well-known  of  them  that  tbcy  had  married  two  Bisters,  and 
Mttlcd  down  near  S^disbtiry,  in  North  Curolina,  on  a  wcU-stockcd  plantA- 
tion.  Tlic  brothers  arc  now,  it  8ccms,  about  fifty  j'cans  of  age,  but  one. 
vc  b<^:licre,  the  emallcr  and  feebler  of  the  two,  t(K>ks,  it  is  eajd.  now  fully 
ten  years  older  than  the  other.  They  can  turn  back  to  back  or  faco  l> 
r.ico,  but  that  is  us  far  as  the  remarkable  liondH  that  unite  them  pennitc 
It  is  almost  ccrtaia  that  should  cither  die,  the  othcT  could  not  nuTivt 
c>vcn  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  as  there  is  an  artery  aa  Lu^  as  th« 
femoral  artery  that  connects  them.  It  is  said  that  "  their  rcspintion  nod 
circulation  arc  generally  cynchronous  in  the  calm  gtate,  and  their  botin 
of  sleeping  and  waking,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  an^cr  and  pain,  idbn  and 
desires,  are  the  same.    They  realizs  the  Idea  of  perfect  friendship,  the  two 
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I  v- 


of  Siara — the  Siamese  proper — are  Mongolians.  They  arc 
descrihed  as  olive-colored,  and  of  medium  height.  The  face 
is  broad,  the  forehead  low,  the  t-lieok-bones  prominent,  the 
cJiin  retreating,  the  month  large,  the  lips  thick,  the  nose  heavy, 
the  eyes 
black,  and 
the  beard 
scanty.  T  n 
character  we 
are  told  tliat 
they  are  indo- 
lent, improvi 
dent,  greedy, 
intemperate, 
fiervile,  cruel, 
vain,  inquisi- 
tive, euper-  ^^ 
stitious,  and  "^ 
cowardly;  I 
but,  it  is  add- 
e<l,  they  are 
polite,   dcco-  "^    ^^" 

roUS   in    J)ub-  FIj.  6U.-Kuco  or  S:>M.» 

lie,  respectful  to  the  figcd,  and  afluctionute  to  their  kindred. 

Murriagc  among  the  Siamese  tstkcs  place  as  early  as  eight- 
een for  the  males  and  fourteen  for  the  fcm.alcs.  Tlic  number 
of  wives  is  according  to  rank  and  wealth,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  but  one,  Woman  is  generally  tr*.!ated  with  af- 
fectioiu  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  di(*posed  of  by  burning, 
and  the  badges  of  mourning  arc  white  robes  and  an  entire 
!«|javincr  of  the  head. 


I*dng  one,  aad  eacb  one  two  in  thought  and  act."     As  to  tdnu  being  the 

jie,  thiu  is  by  no  means  more  ncocBsarily  bo  than  their  lumilar  education 

ml  habits  would  occamon.    There  are  in  fact  marked  diifercnccs  of  char- 

cter  and  disposition  indicated  by  the  development  of  their  phrenological 

organs  and  miinifcated  in  their  conduct. 

"  Fig.  614  represents  the  present  king  of  Siam.    Our  engruviug  is  frrjm 
•  pbotograpb  kindly  furnished  by  Captain  Thomaii  King. 
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"  Each  profoMlon  ind  occapallan  ban  n  tendency  to  ImpreM  I1«  pccullir  Ilnu  opoo  th* 
lihyslcal  (f  itom  of  ihrk*«  habtiuaUy  cxcrclalng  11 ;  to  that  »e  may  generally  know  »  am'* 
inula  by  Uie  cut  of  hla  fcaturea^"— Putsical  PiBrKonoR. 


,^ 


J 
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E  have  laid  down  and 
illustratL'd  in  Chap- 
ter ni.  the  general 
principle  that  dif- 
ferences of  external 
form  are  the  result  and  meas- 
ure of  pre-existing  differen- 
ces of  internal  character — in 
other  words,  that  configura- 
lion  corresponds  with  organ- 
ization- and  function  ;  and 
have  shown  how  this  general 
law  is  modified  by  the  sup- 
plementary one  of  special  development,  according  to  which 
exerciso  (within  certain  limits),  by  attracting  the  vital  cur- 
rents, strengthens  and  increases  the  size  of  the  organs  or  parts 
exercised.  It  follows  that  a  person  whom  nature  has  sot 
apart  as  it  were  for  a  certain  calling,  by  giving  him  the  or- 
ganization best  fitted  for  it,  will  have  the  impress  of  tliat  call- 
ing stamped  upon  him  from  the  beginning;  though  if  he  dis- 
regard the  indications  of  nature  and  devote  himself^  or  be 
devoted,  to  some  other  pursuit,  he  may  partially  obliteraio 
the  original  signs  and  acquire  those  of  his  actual  calling. 
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Thus  the  bom  cltTgyman — the  pre-ordained  minister  of  re- 
ligion— who  understands  the  nntnral  bias  of  liia  organization 
and  accepts  humbly  and  prayerfully  the  sacred  calling,  grows 
day  by  day  more  truly  a  priest  of  God,  both  in  diaractcr  and 
in  looks.  In  the  eame  way  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  art- 
ist, etc.,  assimilate  mentally  and  bodily  to  their  pct-uliar  typo. 

European  society  funiishes  even  more  striking  illustrations 
of  this  truth  than  can  be  found  among  us.  Classes  there  are 
permanent,  and  trades  and  professions  comparatively  so, the  son 
generally  adopting  the  business  of  his  father,  and  thus  perpet- 
uating and  strengthening  the  peculiar  organization  and  pliys- 
iognomical  traits  which  it  is  calculated  to  promote.  The 
workmen  at  the  quiet  and  noiseless  trades  are  readily  distin- 
guished from  those  who  pursue  noisy,  boisterous,  and  more 
active  occupations.  The  tailor  gets  one  form  of  head  and  ex- 
pression of  fiice,  and  the  blacksmith  quite  another.  The 
weaver  and  the  stone-cutter  do  not  look  alike,  nor  the  miner 
like  either.  Each  trade  has  its  peculiar  condition  of  mind,  and 
each  condition  of  mind  its  east  of  head  and  face.  A  Vulcan 
looks  like  Vulcan — an  acrobat  like  an  acrobat. 

In  illustration  of  these  facta  we  will  now  introduce  a  large 
number  of  grouped  portrailsof  leading  men  and  women  in  some 
of  the  various  professions  and  pursuits  of  life.  They  might 
almost  be  left  to  tell  their  own  story,  so  admirably  do  they 
represent  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand  j  but  a  few  remarks 
may  not  unprofitably  be  introduced. 

As  a  class,  the  clergy  have  the  best  heads  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  fact  in  Physiology,  that  those  parts  most  exercised  get 
most  blood,  and  become  largest  and  strongest.  A  true  clergy- 
man attends  much  to  his  devotions,  lives  constantly  in  ita 
atmosphere,  and  he  thereby  cultivates  the  organs  in  the  top- 
head — Veneration,  Spirituality,  Hope,  Benevolence,  and  Con- 
ecientiousncfis.  In  consequence,  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  have 
high  heads,  full  in  the  coronal  region,  but  comparatively  nar- 
row at  the  base.  Their  pursuits  at  the  same  time  developing 
the  intellect  as  well  as  the  sentiments  and  emotions,  tend  to 
give  them  those  fine  foreheads  and  side-heads,  and  that 
expression  of  intelligence  and  culture  which  our  portraits 
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so  well  illustrate.  From  Swedonborg  to  Bcecher,  and  from 
Wesley  to  Channing,  they  ajl,  though  differing  widely  iii  other 
particulars,  agree  in  indicating  a  predominance  of  the  higher 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  moral  tsciitiraonts  over  the  animal 
propensities  which  He  in  the  base  of  the  braiiJ. 

A  contemplation  of  the  furegoing  group  of  heads  is  sugges- 
tive of  hopeful  views  of  humanity.  *'  What  man  has  done, 
man  may  do."  What  man  has  been  and  is,  uiau  may  be  j  and 
more.  These  men  of  lofty  moral  sentiments  and  clear,  far- 
reaching  intellect  arc  merely  buraan,  like  the  rest  of  us;  and 
even  they  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  sliown  us  the  full 
measure  of  human  eajrat-ity,  for  wisdom  or  goodness.  They 
may  not  only  be  equulcd  but  even  ex<'ened.  Whoa  all  llie 
laws  of  our  being,  |ihysieiil  and  mental,  shall  be  umvcrsally 
obeyed — when  all  children  shall  be  bom  of  healthy,  intellec- 
tually cultivated,  spiritually  disposed,  and  habitually  religlouB 
parents,  and  tmdcr  all  tlie  conditions  required  by  the  physical 
and  the  moral  as  well  as  the  civil  law,  and  shall  be  integrally 
educated — symmetrically  developed  in  body  and  brain — in 
the  senses,  in  perception,  in  reflection,  iii  taste,  in  justice,  in 
mercy,  in  reverence,  and  in  spirituality — then  wc  shall  behold 
a  generation  of  men  and  women,  the  humblest  of  whom  will 
be  the  equals  of  our  Wesleys  and  our  Channings. 

It  is  not  doiiirablo,  of  court^e,  that  all  men  should  be  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  or  developed  wliolly  blie  theru;  but  all  men, 
and  aE  women  too,  should  be  fully  and  symmetrically  devel- 
oped throughout — should  be  healthy  and  beauliJul  in  person, 
clear  and  strong  iil  intellect,  warm  and  tender  in  the  affec- 
tions, and  [Hire  and  elevated  in  the  moral  or  spiritual  senti- 
ments ;  and  this  is  clearly  within  the  range  of  human  capa- 
bility. All  will  never  be  alike  or  in  any  sense  equal,  for 
without  difference  tiiere  can  be  no  harmony,  but  all  may  be 
wise  and  good,  each  in  his  degree. 

We  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  such  men  as  those  whose 
likenesses  are  before  ns,  not  only  for  what  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  for  their  fellow-racn  in  the  line  of  their  duty  as  min- 
isters of  Christ,  but  also  for  what  their  organizations  and  lives 
suggest  and  prove  in  reference  to  humanity  in  general,     "Be 
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yo  perfect,**  18  an  injunction  which,  if  wo  can  never  fully  obey 
it,  suggests  an  object  wliich  should  always  be  set  before  ua 
to  bo  continually  approached, 

Swedenborg'a  intellectual  and  benevolent  countenance 
spcika  for  itself.  Ilis  head  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  for 
size,  quality,  and  proportion.  It  is  lofty  in  the  crown,  full  in 
the  forehead,  and  well  rounded  out  at  the  sides.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  that  of  a  seer  and  spiritually- 
inindcd  Christian, 

The  head  of  Melancthon  is  particularly  lofty  in  the  coronal 
region  as  well  as  j^romincnt  in  the  intellectual  lobe.  He 
worked  through  his  very  large  Benevolence,  guided  by  Causr 
ality  and  proj>crly  restrained  by  Conscientiousness  and  Cau- 
tiousness. 

In  President  Edwards  we  have  the  true  typo  of  the  Ncir 
England  clergyman  of  other  days,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  metaphysical  intellect  that  Amei;jca 
has  produced.  He  had  a  clear,  sharp,  logical  mind ;  high 
moral  endowments ;  and  strong  social  qualities.  Exact  and 
almost  severe  in  his  justice,  his  motives  were  higli  and  holy, 
and  his  works  aro  monuments  which  testify  to  his  industry, 
his  sincerity,  and  his  earnestness. 

The  grand  Washiiigtonian  head  and  face  of  the  great  Dr. 
Chalmers,  of  Scotland,  speak  the  character  he  was.  Broad, 
comprehensive,  logical,  an<l  profound,  he  would  of  necetudty 
occupy  a  leading  place  among  men.  Ills  intellect  Avaa  Wel> 
steriun ;  his  perceptives  and  reflectives  both  large ;  and  he 
was  no  less  receptive  than  communicative.  With  his  great 
Lntelleot  and  large  Language,  his  words  flow^  freely,  and 
were  always  freighted  with  thought. 

Our  artist  has  failed  to  give  a  due  degree  of  fullness  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  in  the  likeness  of  Dr.  Tyng.  In  other  mv 
spccts  it  is  nearly  perfect,  and  shows  a  beautifully  modeled 
tranium.  If  he  fails  anywhere,  it  will  be  in  vitality.  The 
wick  is  too  large  for  the  lamp — or  the  brain  for  the  body — and 
it  is  in  danger  of  premature  exhaustion.  With  a  fine,  clear, 
highly  trained,  thoroughly  educated,  and  available  intellect; 
a  resolute  self-relying  will;  the  most  indomitable  pcreever* 
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anee;  thorough-going  patriotism— large  Self-Esteem,  Firm- 
ness, and  Combativeness — he  is  bound  to  stand  his  ground, 
defend  the  right,  and  put  dowTi  tlie  wrong.  He  is  a  fair  rep- 
reaentativc  of  that  large  body  of  most  iutelligcnt,  refined,  and 
elegant  worshipers — the  EpisoopaHana. 

The  late  Arehbishop  Hughes  had  a  large  brain,  well-formed 
body,  and  a  mind  htored  with  the  largest  experience.  He 
combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  all  the  qualities  of  the  poli- 
tician, the  preacher,  the  business  man,  the  scholar,  and  the 
orator.  He  was  a  fine  writer,  a  forcible  speaker,  a  capital 
debater,  and  a  good  metaphysical  reasoner.  Had  he  devoted 
himself  to  civil  affairs,  he  would  have  taken  a  prominent  place 
among  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day.  As  it  was,  he  moro 
than  once  made  his  influence  felt  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

Rev.  Dr.  \i.  S.  Storrs,  though  young  and  less  conspicuous 
at  present  than  some  of  his  eotemporaries,  is  one  of  our  roost 
scholarly,  discriminating,  just,  gentle,  syrapalhclic,  and  affec- 
tionate divines.  Highly  educated,  an  cvcellent  historian,  a 
great  lover  of  art,  an  elegant  writer,  and  one  of  our  most 
eloquent  orators ;  modest  and  unassuming,  meek  and  humble, 
he  is,  when  preaching,  the  personification  of  a  man  of  God. 

Next  we  have  the  veritable  head,  front,  and  foundation  of 
the  Beecher  brotherhood — and,  wc  should  add,  "  sisterhood." 
And  what  a  head !  who  would  not  take  off  his  hat  when  in 
his  presence?  He  was  a  regular  son  of  thunder.  His  head 
was  long,  broad,  and  high,  made  for  utility  rather  than  show, 
the  reflective  faculties  predominating,  with  large  Benevolence, 
Cansality,  Mirthfulncss,  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  and  Com- 
bativeness. He  was  both  a  philanthropist,  a  philosopher,  a 
wit,  a  critic,  a  debater,  and  a  just  man. 

If  there  was  ever  an  unseltish,  impon'erted,  pure-minded, 
large-hearted  man  in  the  world,  William  EOery  Clianning  was 
one.  His  temperament  was  of  the  finest  kind,  his  brain  large, 
even,  and  healthy,  and  the  superior  portions  predominating. 
Benevolence  was  most  conspicuous,  and  he  was  a  very  Howard 
in  kindness ;  while  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and  Spir- 
ituality were  also  large.  His  was  a  face  beaming  with  benig- 
nity, full  of  sympathy,  and  overflowing  with  good-will  to  mftn. 
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Iq  striking  contrast  with  the  expanded  foreheads  and  lofty 
tcp-beuds*  rt'prcsu'Uled  in  the  preceding  group,  are  the  low  cen- 
ters and  broad,  heavy  basilar  regions  so  conspicuous  in  the 
heads  of  the  devotees  of  pugilism.  Here  Ave  see  how  oppo- 
hite  conditions,  inrhiding  both  original  proclivities  and  subse- 
quent trainings  result  in  opposite  external  cliaracteristics. 
Tlie  boxer's  education  is  almost  exclusively  physical  The 
<h'veIopment  of  the  brain  is  sacrificed  to  the  growth  of  muscle 
and  Ikujc;  and  the  cerebral  organs  mainly  called  into  action 
arc  those  most  closely  related  to  the  animal  life  and  most  in- 
timately connected  with  the  body.  The  head  is  therefore 
broad  at  the  base,  espeeially  immediately  above  and  behind 
the  ears,  in  the  region  of  Destruetivenoss  and  Combativencss. 
The  low  forehead,  narrow  at  the  top  and  generally  retreating, 
shows  plainly  enough  the  lack  of  intellectual  development  and 
moral  culture.  The  featm-es  difler  from  those  of  the  divines 
as  widely  as  the  heads.  Here,  everything  is  coarse  and  ani- 
mal ;  there,  all  the  parts  are  fine,  delicate,  and  human.  In 
the  one  case,  all  is  gross  and  sensual,  atul  has  a  downward 
or  earthward  tendeney  ;  in  the  other,  there  is  refinement, 
spirituality,  aiul  a  lieavenward  aspiration.  In  both  cases  the 
indwelling  mind,  whieh  is  above  and  before  its  eartldy  tene- 
ment, has  built  np  an  organization  corresponding  with  itself. 

In  the  head  of  the  boxer,  ambition — Approbativeness — con- 
sorts with  the  propelling  organs  of  Destructiveness  and  Com. 
bativeness ;  and  Self-Esteem  is  gratified  on  this  lower  plane. 
Tlie  noses  of  practiced  boxers  are  usually  broken  at  the  bridge; 
and  in  the  likenesses  of  severat  groups  before  us*,  tliere  arc 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  in  some  thirty,  whose  nosefi  haT© 
not  been  thus  broken  and  whose  faces  are  not  in  some  way 
disfigured.  Tlie  faces  of  this  class  of  persona  are  usually 
larger  and  coarser  than  those  of  other 

Of  Yankee  Sullivan  it  m.ny  be  said,  that  he  had  one  of  the 
hardest  and  toughest  of  organizations.  Tlie  bony  system  was 
remarkably  strong,  and  his  muscles  were  almost  as  tough  as 
whalebone  ;  he  could  bear  more  ])Ounding  than  any  other 
man  we  have  ever  (net.  When  undergoing  an  examination 
at  our  rooms  some  years  ago,  he  remarked  that  he  bad  fro- 
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queutly  permitted  young  men  (not  practiced  boxers)  to  strike 
him  on  the  forehead  with  the  fist  as  hard  as  they  could,  and 
we  actually  witnessed  the  experiment.  One  of  our  cicrkfl 
after  striking  three  times,  he  said  as  hard  as  he  could,  upon 
the  naked  forehead,  and  apparently  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
failed  to  make  any  impression.  Sullivan  only  laughed  at  the 
young  man's  weakness.  His  head  was  extremely  broad  be- 
tween the  ears,  Destructivcnes9,  Combativeness,  and  Cautiou&- 
ness  were  all  large.  He  was  naturally  a  good-natured  fellow, 
but  utterly  without  dignity,  devotion,  or  Bpirituality.  He 
ecemcd  like  many  of  his  race,  always  ready  to  "fight  for  fun," 
or  for  a  wagor,  and  lie  was  exceedingly  plucky  or  courageous 
in  the  lower  sense,  but  sadly  deficient  in  true  bravery.  He 
took  his  own  life,  while  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  which  no  one 
but  the  most  conRuramatc  coward  or  maniac  would  do,  fear- 
ing to  face  the  justice  which  his  acts  had  outraged.  He  wa« 
only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  more  wicked  and  designing  men 
as  is  the  case  with  many  ignorant  brutal  creatures  in  human 
form. 

Jem  Mace  is  an  Englishman,  and  like  otber  boxers  has  an 
immense  chest,  large  strong  muscles,  and  a  well-knit  and  com- 
pactly built  organization  throughout.  Intellectually,  be  is 
no  better  nor  worse  than  others  of  his  class.  Of  his  moral  or 
religious  character,  if  he  has  any,  nothing  is  known, 

Dan  Collins  is  another  English  boxer,  with  immense  perv 
ceptivcs,  moderate  rcflcctives,  great  Firmness,  and  large  Self- 
Esteem.  The  hca<l  is  specially  broad  between  the  ears,  in 
the  region  of  Destructiveness,  but  short  back  of  the  cars,  in 
the  region  of  the  affections — a  man  of  prodigious  strength 
and  iron  will,  with  powers  to  resist  and  overcome  all  physi- 
cal obstacles. 

Tom  Saj'crs,  too,  is  strongly  built ;  his  head  is  broad  and 
long,  and  specially  developed  in  the  perceptive  faculties  and 
in  the  crown.  He  is  somewhat  wanting  in  the  reflectives,  do. 
ficicnt  in  devotion,  integrity,  and  sense  of  honor,  and  obboP' 
tially  low  in  all  his  sympathies  and  aspirations. 

With  a  better  early  education  than  ho  received,  with  higher 
associations  and  moral  iufiuences,  Tom  King  would  have  taken 
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a  position  much  above  that  of  a  boxer.  He  is  a  man  of  im- 
mense bodily  power,  with  a  prodigious  chest  aud  a  monstrous 
fist,  with  shoulders  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  iiulieatc  the  great- 
est possible  strength.  He  became  champion  of  the  ring,  as  he 
might  have  boon  a  champion  in  any  bettor  work.  Ilia  head 
is  not  so  low  nor  his  face  so  gross  as  that  of  his  associates, 
and  this  mode  of  life  we  infer  was  rather  forced  upon  liira 
tlian  chosen  by  himself.  lie  is  both  by  nature  and  organiza- 
tion worthy  a  better  place. 

Heenan  would  pass  anywhere  for  a  "  bully  boy,"  and  yet  he 
has  the  appeurauce  of  a  gentleman.  Our  portrait  does  him 
injustice;  it  represents  him  more  coarse  than  he  is;  the  neck 
especially  is  monstrous,  though  the  necks  of  all  successful 
boxers  must  necessarily  be  large,  for,  be  it  r::membert?d,a  large 
neck  goes  with  a  powerful  vital  apparatus — lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  etc. ;  and  these  were  well-nigh  perfect  iu  Heenan. 
He,  too,  if  educated,  could  liuve  become  a  lirst-nite  man,  and 
if  under  right  religious  iiilluences,  a  prominent  and  trust- 
worthy citizen ;  like  Toia  King,  he  is  one  of  the  better  class 
of  sporting  men.  But  we  deplore  that  one  so  capable  should 
be  thus  lost  to  the  community  and  to  himself 

Of  Shaw  wo  may  simply  remark  that  ho  was  a  gamy,  im- 
petuous, tenacious  man ;  he  would  fire  up  quickly,  and  bum 
brightly  if  not  long,  Tliere  would  lie  no  give  up,  however, 
while  strciigtli  lasted,  though  appeals  to  his  sympathy  would 
be  resjjonded  to.  His  Benevolence  was  evidently  well  devel- 
oped, but  his  associations  and  his  habits  were  those  which  de- 
graded rather  than  elevated  him. 

The  general  build  or  make-up  of  Travcrs  indicates  the  s.ame 
toughness,  (|uicknc8S,  and  powera  of  endurance  that  distin- 
guish the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  A  large  neck,  a  very 
deep  chest,  a  prominent  chin,  and  large  pointed  nose,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  large  perceptive  faculties  give  the  physiog- 
nomical indications  of  hia  "gamy"  character,  while  tho  gen. 
eral  shape  or  contour  of  the  head  is  that  of  a  willful,  deter 
mined,  jjhicky,  unyielding  spirit. 

We  have  selected  likenesses  of  those  persona  which  best 
represent  this  class  of  sporting  men. 
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We  have  grouped  together  on  the  opposite  page  portraits 
of  some  of  the  most  noted  niilitary  men  of  various  nations 
and  all  ages.  These  are  ty[>5cal  personages — men  who  truly 
rcpresctit  their  class — and  it  hardly  uccdcd  the  eniblcraatic 
sword  to  indicate  the  warrior  in  any  one  of  (hum.  Tliey  hear 
about  with  them,  oo  their  facus,  the  signs  of  tlieir  profession 
and  their  rank.  The  traita  of  character  which  they  all  j)08- 
sessed  in  common,  ami  without  which  tliey  would  not  have 
been  great  warriors,  are  dee}ily  and  ch-arly  impressed  upon 
their  features.  Hero  we  behold  the  pigna  of  that  sound  health, 
and  that  amplu  physical  vigor  whieh  mu^t  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  true  greatness  in  every  department  of  human  eflbrt ; 
of  that  tireless  energy  whfch  no  obstacles  can  withstand  ;  of 
a  ceaseless  activity  whitli  is  never  beliind  time  in  striking  a 
blow ;  of  the  steady  coolness  and  pi-esencc  of  mind  wiiieh  is 
pivpared  for  every  ciuergeucy;  and  of  an  iudoniitaWo  "pkiek" 
which  shrinks  from  no  danger  and  can  face  uinnovcd  the 
cannon's  mouth.  These  qualities  made  them  great  fighters. 
To  he  also  the  great  conimanders — the  able  and  successful 
generals — which  they  were,  they  needed  large,  well-propor- 
tioned bniins,  and  their  magnificent  heads  sliowthat  they  wero 
none  of  them  lacking  in  mental  endowment- 
Looking  at  the  above  faces  somewhat  in  detail,  we  shall  ol> 
serve  the  fallowing  characteristics  as  common  to  them  all : 

1.  Broaiwkss  of  IIeaii  ju!?t  above  and  backward  from  the 
ears.  This  indicates  a  large  development  of  Corabativenesa 
and  Destructiveness,  whicli  give  the  physical  courage  and 
energy  essential  to  the  wanior.  Self-Esteem,  Firmness,  Ap- 
probativencss,  Alimentiveness,  Secrctiveness,  and  the  animal 
propensities  generally,  arc  also  largely  developed. 

2.  Strong  jA%rs. — Corresponding  with  the  broail  base  of 
the  brain,  we  observe  in  all  of  them  massive  jaws  and  a  large 
and  prominent  chin,  indications  of  a  powerful  osseous  system, 
a  strong  circulation,  and  a  large  cerebellum.  Observe  these 
signs  in  Caesar,  Napoleun,  Wellington,  and  Scott  particularly. 

3.  A  Wide,  nAxiiER  Stiiatgiit,  axi>  veky  Fium  Mouth,  in- 
dicative of  the  masculine  executiveness  and  energy  which  haa 
its  seat  in  Destructiveness,  and  allies  man  to  the  eaniivora. 
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S7V  physiologically  the  neceatarj 
r  j»vs«  and  arc  observable  in  all  tbete 

-IW  nose  is  etrong  and  prominent  in 
^oiendly  either  Roman  or  Jewish  in 
itmxm  particularly  in  Hannibal,  Casar, 
,  WdUngton,  and  Scott. 
ims. — ^A  certain  drawbg  down  of  tho 
al  the  inner  comers  next  the  nose,  and 
fines  across  the  nose  at  the  root,  may 
portraits  of  all  great  commanders  and 
to  the  exercise  of  authority.     The 
ible  in  most  of  these  faces,  but  the 
by  the  artist  in  our  designs. 
Forehead. — The  executive  abilities 
las*  of  the  brain  and  the  facial  signs  we  have 
Hiii,  ta  all  these  men,  by  the  strong,  clear  in- 
kef  vbich  are  bo  evident  to  the  phrenologist 
if  not  massive  foreheads  of  all  these  men. 
««s  pronounced,  by  Shakspcare,  to  be  "  tlie 
all  the  world,"  and  he  is  tt>-day  regarded  as 
of  all  jList  time.    His  head  must  have  been 
maaril  hi*  temperament  jicrlect,  combining  great 
«silaruico  and  actinty.    Ue  evidently  had  a 
■yiasa  theoretical  intellect, 
i^  kad  a  broad  head,  very  high  at  tlie  crown. 
letweuCivencss  and  a  strong  motive  temperament. 
of  the  voluptuous  in  his  nature,  but  foroe, 
less  were  his  leading  traits. 
■Bit  bavc  had  a  large  brain  and  a  quick,  strong 
,    KVrre  arc  no  signs  of  fear  in  his  face,  but  a 
inicin  of  force  and  pluck. 

»wmething  of  the  artist  in  his  expression,  but 
iWoad  and  the  temj>oramcnt  strong,  with  sharj) 
0lliTc  of  activity,  energy,  toughness,  teoacity, 
pm  of  endurance.  But  the  head  seems  high  in 
4  ke  was  not  wanting  in  moral  courage. 
I  fktt  look  of  an  adventurer  and  brigand — a  look 
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akin  to  cruelty,  or  at  least  expressing  the  absence  of  syra- 
pathy.  One  would  scarcely  hope  for  mercy  from  a  man  with 
Buch  a  face. 

In  Cromwell  there  was  a  kind  of  Bunyan-like  spirit — some- 
thing more  of  moral  principle  than  of  mere  tight ;  Btill,  he  had 
a  broad  brain  as  well  aa  a  broad,  decjj-cheatcd  body,  and  ho 
was  the  concentration  of  will  and  energy. 

Napoleon  had  a  very  large  head,  prominent  in  the  temples, 
broad  between  the  ears,  high  and  long  on  top ;  he  had  great 
mathematical  talent,  groat  Constnicliveness,  large  Causality, 
and  very  large  Comparison,  "vvith  Human  Nature  conspicuous 
above  all  the  rest;  and  whatever  his  religious  character  may 
have  been,  his  head — a  cast  of  whic!i  wc  have  in  our  collection 
■ — indicates  great  spiritual  intuition  as  well  as  prominent  Ven- 
eration, 

Wellington's  face  speaks  for  itself;  his  temperament  was 
motive-mental ;  and  ihougb  not  a  large  man,  all  the  features 
were  conspicuous,  well-defined,  clearly  cut,  and  strongly  mark- 
ed. His  face  is  as  easily  read  as  large  print.  The  nose  is 
most  conspicuous;  it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  Roman  type  Been  in  modem  time*;.  The  perceptive 
facilities  were  decidedly  large.  The  love  of  command  is  also 
distinctly  indicated,  as  it  was  in  Cromwell  and  Napoleon, 

Charles  XII.  was,  all  things  considered,  one  of  the  most  soi- 
dicrly  of  soldicre  in  the  group.  If  he  lacked  anything  it  was 
Cautiousness;  it  was  certainly  not  courage.  There  was  large 
Destructiveness  with  evidently  a  large  intellect,  and  the  whole 
Burraounted  Avith  P'innness  and  Self-Estcem.  lie  was  brave, 
gentle,  coumgeous,  and  courteous. 

In  Frederick  the  Great  there  was  evidently  great  natural 
capacity,  added  to  which  ho  had  the  largest  experience  in  a 
time  the  most  favorable  for  tlie  fullest  development  of  charac- 
ter.    The  liead  was  both  broad  and  h^gK 

Our  General  Scott  was  a  soldier  by  education  if  not  by 
natural  inclination,  and  though  eminently  successful  in  this 
his  chosen  field,  we  should  never  have  selected  him  for  a  fights 
ing  man.  lie  ia  not  intellectually  great,  but  his  name  will 
go  down  to  posterity  among  the  honored  ones  of  his  nation. 
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Here  we  have  a  group  of  heads  resembling  tho  prpvioua  one 

in  Rome  respects,  but  diflcniig  very  widely  in  others.  Cour- 
age, resolution,  coolness,  and  steadiness  of  nerve  arc  hci-e  as 
imperatively  required  as  in  the  warrior,  and,  accordingly,  we 
Bee  them  as  clearly  indicated ;  but  in  other  respects  the  pro- 
fession of  the  surgeon  brings  into  exercise  and  develops  into 
prominence  faculties  not  80  actively  called  out  in  the  warrior. 
llcrc  we  have  one  of  tho  secrets  of  the  differences  wo  behold 
between  classes  and  professions,  as  well  as  between  individuals. 

To  be  a  good  surgeon,  one  should  be  a  complete  man.  He 
should  have  a  strong  intellect,  to  give  him  judgment  and  en- 
able liim  to  understand  the  case  to  bo  operated  on  in  all  its 
bearings.  He  needs  sitrong  perceptive  fueulttcs,  especially 
through  which  to  render  hira  practical  to  enable  him  not  only 
to  know  and  remember  all  parts,  but  to  use  instruments  and 
tools  successfully ;  also,  large  Constructiveness,  to  give  him  a 
mechanical  cast  of  mind.  More  than  this  ;  he  must  have  in- 
ventive power  to  discover  and  apply  the  necessary  mechanical 
means  for  the  pciformancc  of  tlie  duties  of  his  profession.  Ho 
must  have  large  Firmness,  Destructiveness,  and  Benevolence, 
to  give  stability,  f<jrlitude,  and  kindnei*s.  He  must  have 
enough  of  ('autiousuess  to  make  liiui  careful  where  he  cuts, 
but  not  so  mmch  as  to  make  him  timid,  iiresolute,  and  hesitat- 
ing; Self-Esteem,  to  gi\<'  assurance;  II(>pe,  to  inspire  in  his 
patients  confidence ;  and  genial  good-nature,  to  make  him 
liked  at  tho  bedside.  He  ought  to  possess  a  heaUhy,  strong, 
and  vigorous  mnscle,  a  calm  nerve  to  guide  the  hand,  and  to 
enable  him  to  hold  the  knife  or  other  instniment  lirmly  and 
Rteadily.  Then  if  he  combines  high  moral  and  religtous  prin- 
ciple, if  he  feels  that  he  is  simply  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Divine  Providence  to  do  a  beneficent  work,  lie  will  not  only 
do  great  good,  but  rise  to  be  at  the  head  i»f  his  prnfession. 

The  surgeon  and  the  physician  are  recipieinls  of  iho  fullest 
confidences.  They  must  be  honorable,  and  keep  these  confi- 
dences inviolable,  %^'hich,  to  the  honor  of  tho  profession  be  it 
said,  they  generally  do,     A  true  physician  is  no  gossip. 

To  "heal  the  sick,"  in  body  and  in  mind,  requires  not  only 
the  best  judgment,  but  a  high  moral  cliaracler,  and  the  gen- 
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tleat  sympathies  with  perfect  Bclf-controL  There  should  also 
be  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  calling.* 

In  Iliirvey,  we  have  the  large  perccpti\'cs  of  the  observer 
and  discoverer,  lie  was  pre-eminently  practical  in  all  things, 
lie  had  very  large  Form,  Order,  and  Comparison,  with  a 
natural  crown  to  his  head.  His  temperament  was  the  mental- 
motive. 

In  AbciTiGlhy,  there  is  naturally  more  of  the  author  and 
physician  than  of  the  surgeon,  and  you  feci  that  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  give  you  advice  than  to  apply  the  knife,  lie 
was  a  great  talker,  full  of  wit  and  humor — like  the  rest  of 


*>  The  earliest  surgeons  of  whom  there  Is  any  record  were  the  Egjptlan 
pr!o«U.  Of  ihctr  skill  in  emlMlmiag  the  bodies  or  the  dead  there  u  ompla 
evidence,  atid  Kenrick  says,  that  "en  the  wall  of  the  ruined  temple  at 
Thcbca,  hagso-rclievoa  have  been  found  displaying  sut^coI  operations  and 
instruments  not  far  diffeirnt  from  some  in  use  in  modem  times. ' '  Acrotd- 
ing  to  Herodotus,  wo  owe  to  them  the  use  of  the  moxa  nnd  the  adaplatioa 
of  artificial  limbs. 

Among  the  Jews,  in  their  early  hisUjry,  tliero  is  but  little  evidence  of  sar* 
gioU  skill,  and  Ihut  Utile  in  confined  to  the  priests.  Circumcisioa  mu 
indeed  skillfully  performed,  but  this  required  little  surgical  ability  ;  and 
in  (he  treatment  of  wounds  and  fractures,  even  at  a  late  i>eriod  (2  Kings 
I.  2),  the  more  skillful  Phrenician  prieeta  seem  to  have  been  preferred- 

In  Greece,  surgery  ia  as  ancient  as  the  mytluc  period  of  its  history. 
Chiron,  the  centaur,  bom  in  Thessaly,  and  skillful  in  the  application  of 
soothing  herbs  to  wounds  and  bruises,  is  the  legendary  father  of  Greek 
surgery  ;  but  ^^EsrulapiuR,  the  son  of  Ajm)11o,  said  by  some  to  have  been  the 
pnpil  of  Chirtn,  though  others  call  him  his  superior  and  predecessor,  won 
the  highest  fame  in  that  early  lime  for  surgieal  skill.  Oe  is  said  to  have 
been  deified  on  account  of  his  wonderful  suoccEses,  about  fifty  year*  before 
the  Trojan  war  Temples  were  reared  for  bis  worship,  which  became  tbe  fe> 
positorics  of  snrgical  knowledge,  at  Epidaurus,  Cnidus,  Cos,  and  PergamQa> 
Homer  has  immortalixcd  his  two  sons,  Podalirius  and  Macbaon,  the  com- 
panions  of  Agiunemnon  in  the  Trojan  war  (about  1192  B.C.),  where  thvj 
rendered  essential  service  in  healing  the  wotinds  of  the  Grecian  herofii. 
Veiiescction  was  practiced  by  Podalirius,  while  Machaon  possessed  t)ie 
grettter  skill  in  the  treatment  of  wonnds.  Their  knowledge  seema,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  limited  to  simple  operations,  like  the  removal  of  darta, 
the  checking  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  assnaging  of  pain  by  soothing  ap- 
plications. Of  the  treatment  of  fracture*  they  appear  to  hare  been 
entirely  ignorant,  for  in  these  Homer  invokes  Apollo  only,  never  wilitny 
on  the  surgeons  for  aid. 
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his  race.  FIc  had  large  Language — sec  how  full  the  eye ! — large 
Individuality,  Causality,  aud  Comparison;  a  prominent  nose^ 
a  good  mouth,  large  chin,  and  attractive  features  throughout. 

In  Hunter  we  see  the  signs  of  strong,  practical  common 
Bense,  with  great  Construetivencss  predominating.  See  how 
broad  the  head  between  the  ears  I  His  expression  indicates 
*'  business-"  He  was  cool  and  courageous,  strong  and  reso- 
lute, kind  aud  aflfectionate,  and  those  were  among  his  leading 
traits.     His  was  an  expressive  face,  and  a  marked  character. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  looks  the  scholar,  the  operator,  and  the 
very  dignified  gentleman  which  he  was.  He  would  pursue 
his  profession  for  the  very  love  of  it.  If  he  were  invited  to 
perform  an  operation,  he  would  go  about  it  with  that  calm, 
cool,  self-possession  which  would  inspire  the  fullest  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  It  is  a  splendid  heiid  and  a  fine 
face,  indicative  of  intelligence  and  all  the  graces. 

Carnoclian,  the  resolute,  the  prompt,  the  expert,  is  large  in 
intellect,  high  in  the  cro^vn,  and  broad  at  the  base;  he  has 
perhaps  the  best  natural  endowment,  and  by  education  is  the 
one  best  fitted  for  bis  profession  atnoiig  ten  thousand.  He  is, 
in  all  respects,  as  a  surgeon,  "t!ie  right  man  in  the  right 
place."  He  has  targe  perceptives,  well-developed  reflectives, 
not  much  caution,  large  Constnictiveness,  and  strong  social 
feelings,  and  is  fond  of  good  Dving.  He  is  in  all  things 
exactly  what  he  seems. 

Dr.  Mott,  the  Quaker  surgeon,  had  a  large  brain,  strong 
body  with  the  vital-motive  temperament,  good  mechanical 
skil],  and  great  selfcontrol,  resolution,  and  courage.  He  had 
Order,  ambition,  love  of  money,  and  a  very  high  appreciation 
of  his  own  abilities.  He  performed  some  very  remarkable 
operations,  and  charged  accordingly.  His  face,  especially  the 
nose,  has  something  of  the  Hebrew  contour  in  it. 

Jcnner,  the  thoughtful,  the  kindly,  the  sympathelieal,  and 
scholarly,  thotigh  last  named,  is  not  least  among  the  worthies. 
His  face  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  an  interesting  study.  See  the 
high,  broad  forehead  .and  the  thoughtful,  considerate  look,  in- 
clining to  the  serious !  Causality,  Comparison,  and  the  entire 
intellectual  lobe  were  large. 
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Look  at  the  foregoing  group  !  What  heads  t  what  faces  I 
Do  you  see  anything  narrow,  weak,  or  pinclied  up  ?  On  iho 
contrary,  each  one  is  a  man ;  and  what  is  the  most  creditable 
of  all,  is  the  fact  that  they  were  "self-made  men.'*  They 
may  have  read  books,  to  iearn  what  others  taught,  hut  they 
went  beyond.  They  may  have  imitated  others  wlien  learn- 
ing, hot  they  surpassed  their  teachers.  Sonic  men  never  rise 
above  mere  ''  imitation,"  while  original  minds  strike  out  into 
new  and  untried  seas  and  fields,  bringing  home  as  the  reward 
of  their  toils  and  discoveries  the  richest  treasures.  3Ierc  irai- 
tatore  and  fihigiarist^  get  neither  credit,  reward,  nor  honor. 
But  real  invcntoi-s,  discoverers,  artists,  authors,  workers,  and 
others,  who  help  to  lift  the  people  up  and  to  set  tlie  world 
ahead,  w^ill  earn  and  obtain  botli  remuneration,  and  all  the 
honors  the  world  can  give.  Tt  is  to  inventors,  engineers, 
architects,  and  workers  the  worM  is  indebted  for  much  of  its 
material  progress  in  the  industriul  arts  an<l  in  civili^talion.  It 
IS  through  the  organ  of  Constrnctivenesa  that  wc  learn  to  ap- 
ply llie  ek-ments  of  water,  wind,  and  electrieity  to  lessen 
human  labor,  and  thus  to  free  the  world  from  ihc  drudgery 
of  perpetual  bodily  toil  Tbia  gives  us  time  for  stuily  and 
growth  in  mind  and  soul.  And  if  they  add  that  goodness 
of  heart,  that  gentleness  and  meekness  of  ppirit,  that  justice 
and  khid[iess,  that  faith^  hope,  and  devotion  which  puts  one 
mto  right  relations  with  his  God,  thi:i/  will  obtain,  in  addition 
to  these  worldly  profits  and  Iionors, "  that  peace  of  mind  which 
passeth  understanding." 

There  are  several  points,  it  will  be  Been,  in  which  nil  these 
heads  resemble  each  other.  There  are  in  all  signs  of  thoso 
distinctive  traits  of  cliamcter  witbout  which  they  could  not 
have  been  great  inventors. 

1.  We  observe  in  all  well-developed  licads.  Each  had  a 
brain  above  the  average  size,  and  of  good  quality. 

2.  The  intellectual  lobe  is  particnlarly  prominent,  both  in 
the  lower  or  perceptive  region,  and  in  the  superior  paits  as- 
BigiK'd  to  tfic  reflective  faculties.  An  inventor  must  neceasor 
lily  be  both  a  good  observer  and  a  clear  thinker. 

3.  Those  parts  of  the  head  lying  above  and  backward  frona 
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Iho  outer  angle  of  the  Bupcr-orbital  ridgo  (at  *,  fig.  662)  are 
fiaU  in  all,  indicating  large  ConstruclivenaBS,  which,  though  it 
does  not  always  accompany  planning  or  invent- 
ing talent,  in  necessary  to  its  practical  applica- 
tion, be  it  iu  mechanism,  music,  ]>oetry,  or  art. 
4.  The  large  Firmness  and  Concentrativenesa 
80  essential  where  steady  perseverance  and  ap» 
Fig.  632.  plication  are  required,  as  it  generally  is  in  per- 
fcctuig  an  invention,  is  strongly  indicated  in  all. 

In  the  grouping  of  this  galaxy  of  worthies,  our  artist  has 
placed  the  immortal  Ftiltoti — inventor  of  the  steamboat — with 
bis  high,  long,  and  wide  head,  in  the  center.  Ha  had  a  motive- 
mental  temperament,  and  a  face  iiulicating  work,  intelligence, 
originality,  activity,  and  pcreeverance.  He  had  large  Con- 
Blructivencss,  Imitation,  Firmness,  nnd  Conccntrativeuess. 

Fulton  iw  supported  on  his  right  by  the  great  Stephenson, 
inventor  of  the  locomotive,  whose  head  was  iis  great  as  hia 
mind  was  comprehensive.  That  is  .a  grand  head  and  a  splen- 
did face.  lie  could  think  and  work.  Those  features  stamp 
him  the  man  he  was. 

Archimedes — the  inventor  of  the  hydraulic  screw,  or  spiral 
pump,  who  said  that  with  the  lever  he  could  lift  the  world, 
if  a  tbundation  for  his  fulcrum  and  a  standing-place  could  be 
obtained — may  bo  seen  on  the  right.  Observe  Itow  lai^gc  arc 
his  perceptive  faculties ! 

On  the  left  of  Fulton  sec  the  strongly  marked  face  of 
Davy,  the  inventor  of  the  safety  lamp,  by  nieans  of  which  the 
miner  is  enabled,  without  danger,  to  enter  and  work  in  mines 
filled  with  explosive  gas,  and  which  has  saved  the  Uve«  of 
thousands. 

IJy  his  side  is  Gultenburg,  the  inventor  of  movable  type, 
for  printing  books.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  an  original  faco 
and  an  original  character.  Because  of  bus  inventions — being 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  ho  lived — ho  was  charged  with 
being  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  persecuted  accordingly. 

Below  Stephenson  you  have  Daguerre,  inventor  of  that 
beautilul,  that  incomparable  art  of  making  pictures  by  simplo 
chemicals  and  suu-light.     He  b  large  in  Ideality  and  Con* 
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Btmctivencsp,  and  has  an  every  way  well-dcvelopcd  head. 
The  French  lead  tlie  world  in  chemistry — as  in  the  fai*hion& — 
and  tills  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  thu  luaders. 

Ih'Iow  Davy,  wc  have — with  his  clear,  active,  mental  tcm- 
peninient  and  finely-formed  brain — our  Morse,  one  of  tho  in- 
ventors of  the  electric  tulegraplj,  tho  most  wonderftd  concep- 
tion of  the  jtresemt  century.  He  is  also  an  artist  of  merit. 
A  cast  from  his  Iieail,  now  in  our  collection,  taken  years  ago, 
rej)resents  him  as  tliin,  wiry,  clear,  and  very  tenacious. 

Below  tho  center,  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones  which 
is  expected  to  endure  always,  and  on  wLioli  all  mcfhanical 
interests  more  or  less  depend,  wc  place  the  great  Watt,  inven- 
tor, or  rather  improver,  of  tiie  steam-engine,  which  is  revolu- 
tionizing the  work  of  the  world.  It  is  a  thoughtful  face,  with 
the  expression  of  *'  I  ran  and  I  will"  upon  it.  Those  are 
strongly  marked  features,  indicating  a  strong  mind  backed 
by  a  large  brain  and  a  strong  bo<ly. 

On  his  lell  stands  Arkwright,  whose  memory  must  go  down 
to  the  latest  posterity  as  the  inventor  of  the  improved  cotton* 
spinning  machine.  A  vital-motive  temperament,  with  a  wish 
and  a  will  to  do.     His  features  are  most  expressive. 

On  his  right  is  our  Whitney,  through  the  fruits  of  whoso 
cotton-giuour  whole  country  reaps  her  richest  harvest  of  gold, 
of  ambition,  and  of  blood !  Slave  lords  "waxed  fat  and  un- 
scrupulous on  their  ill-gotten  gains  through  the  services  of 
the  bondsman  and  the  use  of  this  machine.  The  cotton-mas- 
ters of  Mother  P^ngland  realized  a  few  cool  Inindrcd  millions 
a  year  on  the  manufacture  of  this  staple.  But  5Ir.  Whitney 
is  not  to  blame  for  tbisi.  Ilrs  invention  was  the  means,  indi- 
rectly, of  slmktng  the  world  from  center  to  circumference.  His 
head,  it  will  bo  seen,  is  Napoleonic,  very  long,  and  veiy  high 
and  broad.  We  should  place  a  man  with  such  an  organization 
among  statesmen,* 


<*  Among  the  wnrltrs  (^cnt  mTcntora  we  may  also  tinme,  Eliae  How,  of 
lint  Bewing-mtitiiine ;  Chailci*  Goodyear,  of  tho  vuJcanired  iudia-rubbcr  ; 
nnrace  Wells,  of  the  clhcr  or  nitTx>ua  oxyd  ;  McCormick.,  of  the  reaper  ; 
ErkcgoD,  of  the  moaitor  ;  and  Colt,  of  the  revolver. 
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The  organization  of  the  true  discoverer  must  combine 
largely  t]jc  qualities  of  fuith,  hope,  and  perseverance.  lie 
must  be  a  good  believer  in  iUl-  unat^en,  >villi  a  skylight,  as  it 
were,  to  his  mind  ihroiigli  llie  faculties  al>ove  the  intellect, 
properly  so  called,  whif^i  put  liiin  in  reh\tion  to  ihc  great  be- 
yomL  In  spirit  and  disposition  he  is  akin  to  the  best  religious 
worshiper  who  goes  forth  on  hia  tnisJsion  ■with  that  devotion 
and  perfect  tnist  in  Providence  which  sustains  him  amid  all 
his  trials  and  ]>i'ivations.  lie  believes  in  the  all-scfing  Omnipo- 
tent who  protects  and  cares  for  all  who  trust  in  Ilim. 

Observe  in  the  foregoing  group  the  Ppiritual  exjircssion  on 
the  face  of  each  !  It  amounts  tu  a  look  of  wonder  or  surprise, 
as  though  they  were  peering  into  fathoinless  spare  rather  than 
inspecting  any  particular  object;  and  this  is  in  harmony  witli 
their  character.  Without  thia  faith  there  would  bo  nolaunch- 
ing  of  the  bark  on  untried  seas,  no  putting  out  on  voyages 
of  exploration  in  Arctic  seas,  barred  by  almost  impassable 
.  harrier 

In  the  heads  composing  our  group  will  be  observed,  first, 
great  length  from  the  front  to  the  back;  Fccondly,  great 
hciglit  from  the  ear  to  the  top;  and  thirdly,  a  ]iredorninanco 
of  the  perceptive  intellect,  Vespucci,  Cai)tain  Cook,  Dr. 
Kane,  and  General  Fremont  are  marked  examples. 

Columbus  had  a  high,  lotig,  and  hirge  head,  tlie  jjereeptivps 
and  reflectivcs  being  both  large,  while  Self-Esteem,  Firmness, 
Veneration,  and  Spirituality  were  all  prominent.  Wq  infer 
that  he  had  the  motive-mental  temperament,  which  gives  clear- 
ness, suscejitibility,  and  endurance. 

In  Cabot  we  have  the  same  hardy,  tough,  wiry,  persevering, 
and  enduring  tempcnuneut  combined  with  great  clearnesH  and 
exectitiveness.  The  mental  temperament  evidently  predomi- 
nated ill  him. 

In  Vespucci  we  have  a  strongly  marked  motive-viial  tem- 
perament, with  a  powerful  constilutioii.  Observe  tlie  promi- 
nent perceptive  faculties,  the  Roman  nose,  tlie  jirojectingchin, 
and  the  head  high  in  the  center  and  broad  between  the  ears. 
lie  would  be  distinguished  for  his  descriptive  powers  as  well 
as  for  his  force,  persistency,  tenacity,  and  love  of  conquest. 

22 
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In  Verazzano  the  bilious  Or  motive  temperament  predomi- 
nated.  He  had  a  dark  skin,  black  curly  bair,  and  a  gtrong, 
nmscTilar  systom,  and  was  8i*lf^rel)anrr,  persevering,  and  tena- 
cious. There  is  evidently  no  fear  or  timidity  in  bis  compo- 
sition. 

Ciiptain  Cunli.  lin«l  l.irue  Locality,  Comparison,  Human  Na- 
lurt',  Firmness, Suir-Ksti't  in,  Benevolence,  and  Veneration.  He 
exhibits  an  anxious  look  with  a  resolute  will  and  an  evident 
desire  to  achieve  euccess.  We  infer  that  his  Cautiousness  was 
active  thoua^h  not  large,  and  that  he  had  broad  and  clear  con- 
ceptions of  geofjrajthical  lines.  He  was  a  natural-bom  navi- 
gator, and  piii-sued  his  j»rofession  from  tlu>  very  love  of  it. 

De  Soto  ])resont8  a  grand  and  commanding  aspect.  There 
is  comprelieiisicm,  power,  breadth,  and  understanding  evinced 
in  this  head  anil  face.  It  is  almost  coloss.il  in  its  proportions, 
and  he  evidently  knew  what  he  was  about  when  pursuing  his 
dangerous  calling.  His  is  one  of  the  grandest  physiognomies 
in  the  grouj).* 

Hudson  was  something  of  a  philosopher  as  well  as  naviga- 
tor, and  he  has  a  Bucouian  head  and  face.  He  was  an  original 
thinker,  a  good  planner,  an<l  a  great  observer.  Large  Cautious- 
ness made  him  watchful,  guarded,  and  prudent;  large  Hope 
led  him  on  :  antl  large  Firmness  held  him  to  his  work — the  in- 
tellect opening  and  leading  the  way.  He  would  have  passed 
for  a  man  of  mark  everywhere. 

General  Fremont  is  a  natural  pioneer,  an  engineer,  a  sur- 
veyor, and  an  explorer.     With  a  very  active  mind,  great  am- 

*  How  well  De  Soto's  lofty  poetical  head  and  half- prophetic  expreasioo 
of  countenance  corrce|x>ud  with  his  romiuiUc  career,  lit^  Alraoat  superhu- 
man courage,  and  hia  never-failing  faith !  and  if  hia  life  woa  gnnd.  hi« 
death  was  more — it  wa«  fiublime.  "  His  soldiers,"  Bancroft  mys,  •*pn>- 
nounced  his  eulogy  by  grieving  OTcr  his  loes ;  and  tho  pric«ta  chant«d  over 
his  body  the  first  requiems  ever  heard  on  tho  watera  of  the  Mietiseipiu. 
His  body  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  and  in  the  stillocas  of  midnight  was 
silently  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  wanderer  had  croned  • 
large  part  of  the  continent  in  search  for  gold  and  found  nothlrig  so  remark- 
able as  his  burial-place."  For  more  than  three  centurire  tho  waters  of  the 
great  rircr  which  he  discovered  have  Howed  over  hia  rctnoina,  and  few 
nobler  men  have  ever  been  bomc  on  their  bosom. 
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bition,  and  indomitable  will  he  pursuetl  his  calling  accordingly, 
"Without  that  brt'adth  and  that  comprehensiveness  by  which 
Buch  men  as  De  Solo  and  Hudson  were  characterized,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  a  most  persevcrint;  and  energetic  explorer.  Ilia 
mistakes  may  be  <haritubly  charged  to  his  youth,  when  there 
would  naturally  be  more  zeal  than  judgment,  but  t!iis  would 
be  corrected  by  age  aiul  exiieriencc.  In  tlus  head  Ajiproba- 
tiveness  and  Firmness  are  prominent ;  SeJf-Kstcom  is  not 
wanting.  In  his  iulelleet  the  perceptive  faculties  arc  conspic- 
uous. There  is  also  large  Constructivcncss,  and  a  fair  develo|>- 
ment  of  Language.     He  can  write  better  than  he  can  talk. 

Dr.  Kane  had  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  nervous  or 
mental  temperamerjts  whiidi  we  have  ever  met.  lie  was  liter- 
ally a  perjjctual  motion — he  was  all  alive  from  top  to  toe. 
Highly  educated,  exceedingly  ambitious,  vei*y  resolute,  but 
TOoderatel}^  developed  in  Cautiousness,  he  was  prompt,  off^ 
hand,  open,  and  free,  and  exceedingly  tenacious  and  persever- 
ing; ho  would  leave  no  »tone  unturned  to  secure  buccossl 
His  was  one  of  tlie  most  enthusiastic  organizations  to  be  met 
with,  Wliat  lie  did,  he  did  witli  alt  his  might,  and  thus  broke 
do^*^l  prematurely. 

Sir  John  FrankUn  had  a  splendid  Viody  and  bruin.  There 
was  nothing  narrow  or  contracted,  nothing  little  or  mean ; 
with  one  of  the  best  constitutions^  made  up  of  good  materials, 
he  was  the  picture  of  perfect  healtti.  A  profound  thinker,  a 
quick  and  correct  observer,  all  hia  faculties  worked  together 
in  perfect  harmony.  lie  had  large  Constnictivcness,  which 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  mechanical.  Where  he  failed, 
we  jihouhl  diHibt  the  success  of  any  man.  The  loss  of  one  like 
him  would  be  felt  by  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
by  the  world,  which  looks  on.  Observe  his  features — that 
splendid  forehead,  almost  Shakspearian  in  mold,  \vilh  tho 
large  reflectivcs  and  the  very  large  percepllves;  that  bcautifiil 
mouth,  indicating  affection,  joyouaness,  mirthfulnoss,  and  de- 
cision ;  that  prominent  chin,  corresponding  with  a  large  cere- 
bellum; that  well-funned  nose;  and  those  large  and  intelli- 
gent eyes.  The  moral  sentiments,  inelujiling  Uencvolence, 
Venerationj  Hope,  and  Spirituality,  were  largo 
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To  become  a  j)hiIosopIicr  requires  a  largo  brain  and  a  high 
order  of  intellect.  Wc  arc  not  aware  of  any  very  distin- 
guished pliilosopliers  in  whora  these  conditions  are  not  ful- 
filled. Persona  may  become  celebrated  far  rare  gifts  and 
powers  of  mind  in  eertairi  directifins,  but  to  (•<(TH[»rclicnd  yjrin- 
ciples,  to  tnice  fads  and  events  back  to  ihuir  origin,  requires 
Bomcthing  inoi*e  than  the  sense  of  sight  and  hearing.  To  find 
out  the  *' %vhy  imd  the  •wherefore^'  of  things  is  Eomclhing 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  iutclloct.  It  is  not  a  profane 
expression  to  a]>fily  ihc  term  "godlike"'  to  one  who  stands  bo 
unmcasumbly  above  hia  fellows  aa  lo  be  enabled  to  interpret 
the  laws  of  matter  and  of  mind.  It  is  one  tiling  to  ukserve, 
but  quite  another  thing  to  think.  It  is  easy  to  write  and  talk, 
but  to  work  out  philosophical  problems,  and  to  discover  the 
laws  of  motion,  of  growth,  and  of  development  ix»quire8  a 
combination  of  tlie  higher  intellectual  powers,  or,  phrenologi- 
cally  speaking,  of  Cau.salily  and  Comparison,  together  with 
the  perceptive  facuUics.  Indeed,  the  entire  well-developed  in- 
tellect is  required  by  the  complete  philosopher. 

Wc  place  Aristoth:  at  the  head  of  the  pliilosopheif,  although 
Socrates  is  before  him  in  point  of  time.  Fi-oin  all  that  cfin 
be  learned  from  his  writings,  and  from  the  busts  and  portraits 
■which  have  been  handed  down,  it  h  evident  that  Ariistotle 
had  a  largo  brain,  a  very  active  temperament,  and  a  rare  com- 
bmation  of  tho  intellectual  faculties.  He  was  both  a  great  ob- 
Bcn'cr  and  a  great  thinker,  most  of  his  iuferonccs  wci-o  drawn 
from  experimental  facts,  and  to  this  day  his  teachings  on 
many  points  arc  accepted  by  our  scholars  and  scientific  men. 
Ilo  was  llio  first  jthysiologis't  whoso  works  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  moderu  times.  He  even  seem(Jd  to  have  a  fi>rec.a8t 
in  regard  to  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy.  Among  his  works 
wc  may  name  "  Physioguomika"  and  *' Xatura  Animalium." 

Socrates  had  a  splendid  head  with  an  ugly  face.  The  wni*st 
feature,  however,  wa."!  a  broken  or  deformed  nose  which 
greatly  disfigured  him,  and  which  would  prevent  a  Fatisfac- 
tory  an.alysi8  of  his  chamcter  from  the  features.  But  his 
head  was  lart;e  and  well  formed,  high  above  the  cars,  long  on 
top,  and  wcU  filled  out  at  the  sides.     He  was  not  wanting  in 
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vitality  or  conptitntion,  and  was  remarkable  for  hia  persever- 
ance and  powers  of  cndurace.  His  grcatncBS  grew  out  of  his 
ori<:jinality  and  his  coraprehcnsivc  intellect. 

Plato  w:is  different.  His  fealure3  were  more  eyraraelrical — 
.nearly  perfect.  Calm,  cool,  and  courageous,  he  took  the  lead 
and  followed  his  own  inspirations.  He  was  more  intellectuul 
than  social,  more  philosophical  than  cmotionul,  and  hold  all 
liis  impulses  in  the  strictest  subjection  to  his  spiritual  judg- 
ment. His  religion  was  that  of  kindness  and  justice,  with 
evidently  high  Hope  and  strong  Faith, 

Galileo  must  ever  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  generations.  He  discovered  a  great 
foundation  piniiciplc  which  completely  revolutionized  the  whole 
system  of  astronomy.  His  |>hysiognomy  indicates  the  highest 
intellectuality  with  depth  and  breadth  of  mind.  His  nose  was 
prominent,  his  eyt-s  well  placetl  ami  expressive,  his  lips  full 
but  firm,  his  chin  prominent,  and  all  the  features  indicative 
of  originality,  strength,  and  power.  Like  other  discoverers 
who  were  in  advance  of  their  time,  he  sutfered  mental  martyr- 
dom for  enunciating  hia  convictions.  His  history  is  well 
known  to  all. 

Lord  Bacon  had  a  massive  brain  and  a  conspicuous  f:ice. 
The  various  busts,  masks,  casts,  and  portraits  acce8sil>le,  indi- 
cate originality,  comprehensiveness,  and  clearness  of  mental 
perception.  He  was  capable  of  putting  facts  together  and 
drawing  from  them  correct  conclusions.  His  nose  approaches 
the  Roman  type,  his  features,  comparatively  thin,  indicating 
point  and  activity.  His  organization,  both  phrenologically 
and  physiologically,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  bis  well-known 
character. 

To  Locke  we  arc  indebted  for  the  earliest  and.  best  discus- 
sions on  the  human  mind,  lie  was  definite  and  direct,  with- 
out that  poetic  ethereulism  found  in  many  other  philosophical 
writers.  Tliere  is  no  display,  but  an  lionest,  straightforward, 
plain-spokeu  statement  of  his  principles.  He  looks  the  frank- 
ness he  fnlt  and  expressed.  TJiere  is  nothing  hidden,  nothing 
sly  or  cunning  in  his  composition,  but  a  most  fully  illuminated 
intellect,  which  was  freely  and  fully  expressed. 
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Adam  Smith  had  something  of  the  reverential  manner  and 
bearing  of  tlie  Howard  in  his  asjieet^  and  was  also  cloar  and 
definite,  willi  an  honest,  straightforward  course  in  keepiug  with 
hie  liigh  and  holj  purposes.  His  reasoning  was  under  the 
sanction  of  his  religion,  and  he  had  both  the  courage  and  tljo 
power  to  express  it.  There  was  a  splendid  delivery  and  a  fine 
development  of  Language,  and  a  resolution  quite  above  fear 
or  timidity. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  also  a  magnificent  head,  and  a  face 
corresponding.  Compare  this  head  with  that  of  an  imbecile, 
and  see  how  vast  the  difference  !  That  is,  a  fine  forehead,  eyes 
ppeaking  and  far  apart,  the  nose  prominent  and  avcU  formed, 
the  mouth  well  cut  and  expressive,  with  Individuality,  Form, 
Size,  Order — all  the  perceptives,  in  fact — large,  and  tlie  tem- 
perament hai>pily  blended. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Amer- 
icans. In  point  of  philosophy  and  understanding  he  was  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time.  Indeed,  he  bad  no  superiors, 
and  few,  if  any,  otpials,  lie  was  not  only  a  scientific  scholar, 
but  a  profound  philosopherj  and  was  also  a  moralist,  lacking 
only  that  csseiiti»l  ingredient  which  wc  call  "  faith"  to  make 
him  one  of  the  most  circumspect  Cliristian  worsliipcrs.  His 
power  was  that  of  the  intellect  rather  than  that  of  the  spiritual 
Bentimenta,  and  he  rested  there,  Ilis  features  are  in  keeping 
witli  his  well-known  wisdom,  integrity, economy,  and  mechan- 
ical invention.     Who  can  ever  recall  to  mind  the  couplet — 


or  this, 


"  ITe  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 
Himstlf  must  dthcr  holii  or  drive  ;" 

"  Early  to  bed,  ond  early  to  rise, 
Mokus  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise"— - 


without  thinking  simultaneously  of  their  avithor  ?  Ilis  nose  was 
prominent  and  broad  at  the  bridge,  indicating  Acquisitiveness 
— and  he  was  charged  with  parsimony.  His  nostrils  were  also 
Iarg4>,  indicating  breathing  power.  His  mouth  was  slightly  in- 
clined upward  at  the  comers,  indicatmg  wit  and  mirthfulnesa, 
which  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree.  His  chin  was  full  and 
double — anotker  indication  of  economy  and  vitality. 
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A  statesman  requires  a  large  brain,  well  Bupported  by  a 
healthy  body.  He  should  be  well  developed  in  the  intellect, 
to  enable  him  to  take  a  broad  and  corajirt-hcnsivo  view  of 
public  questions,  and  to  suggest  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  jwople  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  He  should  also  have  a  high  moral 
brain,  in  order  to  work  for  the  public  good  instead  uf  for  self- 
ish ends,  A  mere  pettifogger  who  quibbles  and  quarrels  is 
one  thing,  a  broad  and  comprehensive  inteHeet  without  an 
active  sense  of  justice  is  quite  another,  but  both  arc  unfitted 
for  statesmanship.  It  requires  a  well-balanced  mind  to  draw 
nice  distitictiona,  to  come  to  correct  conclusions',  and  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  by  nations  and  by  individuals.  AViihout 
an  active  sense  of  justice  and  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  God 
there  will  be  no  jK'rfoct  agreement ;  and  wo  aflii-m  that  he  who 
has  the  highest  moral  sense  with  a  fair  intellect  will  make  the 
best  statesman.  Unfortunately,  both  in  monarchies  and  in 
republics,  selfihh  ambition  has  too  much  to  do  Avith  the  sclec- 
tiou  of  men  to  fill  positions  whirh  require  statesmen,  and  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  regard  for  that  truthfulness  and  that  con- 
sideration for  the  welfare  of  others  which  should  animate  these 
servants  of  the  state. 

Metteniieh  was  a  man  of  consummate  intellect  and  great 
ambition  and  force,  ITis  clearness,  comprt^henBiveness,  and 
eiecutivencss  placed  him  at  the  head  of  European  affairs. 
The  leader  c%'en  of  crowned  heads,  he  had  all  the  bhindness 
of  the  Frenchman  and  all  the  dignity  of  ihe  Austrian,  with 
an  intellect  equal  to  the  best  in  any  nation.  He  had  a  hand- 
some face,  a  splendid  forehead,  a  full  and  expressive  eye,  a 
well  formed  nose,  a  beautiful  mouth,  and  a  perfect  chin.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  symmetrical  face  and  head  in  the  group. 

Talleyrand  had  a  strong  body,  a  largo  brain,  cs[K'cially 
heavy  in  the  base,  with  largo  perceptive  faculties.  Ho  was 
also  well  developed  in  Secretivcncss,  but  not  so  largely  in 
Cautiousness.  He  had  not  so  broad  and  so  comprehensive  a 
mind  as  some  other  statesmen,  but  he  was  nevLTlbelesa  a 
power  in  diplomacy.  Dostructiveness,  Combat tveness,  Self- 
Esteem,  and  Firmness  were  among  his  largest  organs. 
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Do  Witt  Clinton  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  group.  II« 
was  less  distinguished,  however,  for  his  legal  acquirements 
and  acumen  than  for  his  great  constructive  ability.  He  was 
a  projector  in  its  largest  and  most  comprehensive  aense.  Ilia 
head  was  broad  through  Constnictiveness,  high  in  the  center 
and  in  the  crown,  as  well  as  full  in  the  base.  His  tomperar 
ment  was  vital-raotive  and  mental,  the  vital  predominaiing^, 
and  it  was  through  his  appetite  that  he  gave  way  to  his  pro- 
pensities and  became  dissipated,  lint  nature  dealt  liberally 
with  him  in  giving  him  a  body  rarely  equaled  in  strength  and 
powers  of  endurance. 

Peel  looks  the  conspicuous  character  he  wa5.  That  ia  a 
bold  and  noble  front,  with  all  the  marks  of  independence  and 
love  of  liberty  indelibly  impressed  upon  it.  Observe  the 
height  and  length  of  his  head,  lie  was  perhaps  one  of  iho 
finest  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Webster  had  a  large  brain  and  a  largo  body.  The  Km* 
pcrament  was  vital-mental,  or  lymphatic  and  nervoua  com- 
bined, with  something  of  the  bilious.  He  had  dark-brown 
hair,  with  eyes  almost  black,  a  strong  frame,  and  a  capaciouti 
chest.  IntcHectiuilly  he  was  highly  gifted,  and  he  had  tb« 
best  education  the  country  could  afford,  Avith  all  the  opporto* 
nitiea  to  call  forth  his  best  gifts.  He  rose  to  a  prominent  po«i* 
lion  as  an  American  statesman,  but  he  did  not  reach  the  top 
round  in  the  ladder  of  promotion.  It  is  not  improper  to  state 
that  Mr.  Webster,  though  called  "  the  godlike,"  lacked  the 
chief  element  to  make  him  so,  viz.,  the  spiritual  nature — th« 
devotional  disptisition.  He  was  not  morally  that  model  of 
excellence  which  his  grand  intellect  and  Rplendi<l  opportunitioa 
Bhould  have  made  him.  He  did  not  live  above  his  a]>petit« 
and  other  propensities.  His  a.ssociations  and  the  customs  of 
the  times  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  letting; 
down  of  that  character  which  many  denominated  "godlike." 
With  all  his  faults,  he  will  ever  stand  conspicuous,  especially  M 
an  orator  and  debater,  on  the  pages  of  American  history. 

Jefferson  had  an  elevated  brain,  a  conspicuous  face,  and  a 
well-formed  body.  There  was  Firmness,  Self-Estccm,  Appro* 
bativeness,  Hope,  supported  by  strong  propelling  powers  and 
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warm,  social  feelings.  He  was  acute,  discriminating,  and  clear- 
headed, and  will  ever  be  remembered  aa  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Ilis  hair  was  reddish,  his  eyes 
hazel,  and  his  skin  fresh  and  rosy. 

Cavonr  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time. 
Intellectually  he  may  bo  said  to  have  had  no  superior.  Mor- 
ally, we  can  not  say  so  much,  for  he  was  notoriously  fond  of 
games  of  chance ;  but  as  a  statesman  he  was  enabled  to  dis^ 
criminate,  to  comprehend,  and  to  decide  on  qncfitiona  which 
puzzled  most  men,  nor  were  his  deciHions  often  reversed  or 
disregarded.  Ilis  was  a  calm,  cool,  deliberate,  and  M*ell-bal- 
anced  mind,  full  in  the  intellect,  full  in  Cautiousness  and  Se- 
cretiveness,  and  high  in  Finnness  and  Self-Esteem. 

Daniul  O'Connull  was  the  intellectual  giant  of  Ireland,  the 

*  Webster  of  his  countrj',  with  a  brain  of  immense  dmiensions, 
imd  a  body  corresponding.  Ho  had  an  ardent  and  "  fceling- 
fol"  disposition  and  a  mas.»;ivc  intellect — a  mind  of  immense 
caliber.  When  he  spoke,  his  words  went  booming  through  the 
nations,  and  everywhere  aroused  the  minds  of  men.  Daniel 
O'Conncll  was  heard  the  world  over,  and  yet  ho  was  not  the 
finest  type  of  his  nation.  There  were  none  built  on  a  larger 
plan,  nor  more  comprehensive  in  intellect,  but  there  were  those 
of  finer  qualities,  more  beautiful  in  face  and  form,  and  more  per- 
fect in  organization.  We  may  here  state  that  in  all  our  travels 
we  have  never  met  more  beautiful  heads  and  faces  than  among 
the  cultivated  Irish  ;  as  fine  skins,  fine  silky  hair,  and  the  most 
Bymmetrioal  and  exquisitely  chiseled  countenances  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Ireland  as  can  be  seen  anywhere  among  mankind. 
Earl  Russell  has  a  fairly-shaped  head.  Ilia  intellect  is  im- 
aginative, and  even  poetical  His  scholarship,  perseverance, 
and  generally  good  judgment,  and  his  circumspect  life  have 
attained  for  him  one  of  the  foremost  positions  njnong  modem 
statesmen.  But  we  tliink  Palmerston  better  entitled  to  the 
place  wo  have  given  to  Kussell,  as  ho  is  in  every  way  the 
greater  man.  Palmerston  **  is  the  power  behind  the  throne,'^ 
•nd  he  has  had  the  direction  more  than  any  other  man  of  the 
ftfiairs  of  his  nation.  Earl  Russell  is  less  stable  but  more  wily, 
and  yet  not  so  sagacious  as  others  we  might  name. 
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The  orator  requires  the  mental  and  vital  temperament 
He  must  be  ft'elingful,  emotional,  frank  and  open,  and  \ 
largely  endowed  with  Language,  as  an  outlet  for  his  thotighi 
and  feelings.  He  must  have  a  vivid  imagination  to  give  i 
charm  to  his  ideas,  and  Ideality  to  adorn  his  style.  He  shoul 
have  strong  afleotions,  to  warm  vap  and  animate  his  natur 
The  more  highly  educated,  the  better  he  can  use  his  facultie 
Still,  the  Indian  of  the  forest  may  possess  all  the  natural  or 
torical  qualities  and  become  celebrated,  although  untaugh 
And  we  have  had  very  fine  ppecinic-ua  o£  native  orators 
among  back  woodsmen  who  were  unlettered. 

One  may  excel  as  a  debater  without  rising  into  the  Bpl 
of  the  true  orator.  He  may  itroach  a  most  excellent  sci 
without  any  oratorical  display.  It  may  be  purely  of  llio  ii 
tellectual  sort,  and,  ,ns  a  f;pcaker,  he  may  earn  some  degree  o 
reputation ;  but  if  he  tronvbinc  something  of  the  poet  an 
actor,  with  real  devotion,  his  p«iwer  will  be  proportionate! 
increased.  Truth  should  be  a  crowning  principle,  and  ho  wh 
speaks  should  sjjeak  ^ro/;i  the  lieart  to  the  heart,  if  ho  woul 
move  the  heart.  He  is  the  best  orator  who  knows  most  of  th 
human  mind.  Would  ho  awaken  the  afTcctions,  he  know 
what  chord  to  touch.  Would  he  excite  the  passions,  jio  know 
where  to  strike.  Would  he  stimulate  the  sympathies  or  d< 
velop  the  most  reverorital  emotion?,  he  must  appeal  to  thei 
through  Benevolence  and  Veneration.  Would  he  touch  on 
eensc  of  honor,  our  manliness,  he  must  appeal  to  tho.se  facu 
ties  on  which  these  sentiments  depend,  and  he  must  feel  ani 
express  these  sentiments  if  he  would  work  on  the  feelinga  o 
those  who  hear.  Tliis  is  the  secret  of  oratory.  A  mar»  wit' 
a  bad  cause,  and  knowing  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  can  mak 
but  a  weak  appeal  compared  with  him  who  is  actuated  by  th 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  right,  and  of  serving  God  a 
well  as  man.  Take  the  case  of  Patrick  Henry  on  that  men 
orable  occasion  when  he  exclaimed,  "  /  know  not  tcka 
course  others  may  take^  but  as  for  *ny  singie  self,  give  ic 
LinEirrv  or  give  me  pbath  !"  Think  you  he  did  not  fee 
whathcuaid?  and  who  could  have  heard  and  remained  ur 
moved  ?    60  it  ia  with  tbe  good  man  when  he  appeals  to 


PBTSIOONOHT    OF    CLASSES. 

>  tbe  Ffttlier  of  mercies ;  no  heart  i*  so  hard 

,  laa^  aa4  b«  toAcQed  by  tko  soothing  infloeooea  of  ft 

the  ■ntchless  eloquence  of  prayer. 

properiy  placed  at  the  head  of  our  group. 

■nil  tb»  OMSt  pmeTeruig  efibrts,  which  finally  overcame 

■iidfeBltteiH^aeesiiingly  irremediable^  he  attained  the  forc- 

k|MaUaa  amoag  tbe  orators  of  classic  times.     Hia  brain 

wridndj  large  and  his  mind  highly  cultivated.    Lan- 

InffividiialitT,  Eventuality,  Causality,  Comparison,  and 

nuBt  have  been   prominent,  as  >vore  his  features. 

tlie  nose,  mouth,  and  chin — they  are  strikingly  con- 

CSioo  fcad  tbe  meotal-motivo  temperament  in  a  high  degree, 
Mk%  Ih;^  brain,  prominent  features,  a  clear,  expressive  eye, 
■A»b%Uy  cultivated  intellect. 

^beiiMS  bad  a  broad  rather  than  a  high  bniin.  He  was 
IM»  «f  tks  politician  than  of  the  statesman,  but  had  all  the 
■Mm  of  a  great  orator. 

C^tmaii,  tbe  Italian,  is  an  emotional  man.  The  tempera- 
Nigto,  Yital-fflotive  and  mental,  seem  to  be  almost  equally 
ImAed.  Highly  educated,  and  endoMod  by  nature  with  a 
Ml  aidcDt  and  susceptible  mind,  he  became  one  of  the  moY- 
of  the  day. 
iaherited  a  temperament  Iho  most  susceptible  and  a 
MfeBt  iIm  nost  ardent  He  was  full  of  mental  fire^  was  sharp 
ft  wphltic  His  Mords  came  like  hot  shot,  and  went  home 
iMl  the  fullest  force. 

PIU»  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  more  mild  and  yet  scarcely  less 
poilled  and  emphatic  than  Burke,  His  bmin  was  full  in  all 
Ito  fMtiii  and  he  was  both  a  reasoner  and  .in  orator. 

WUtftcId  had  tltc  vital-mental  temperament,  was  full  of  en* 
and  his  feelings  poured  forth  like  a  volcanic  shower, 
of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  he  went  forth 
vidMBt  restraint  to  battle  for  the  truth.  His  Language  was 
kMRN^  liii  sympathies  and  aifections  were  strong,  and  his  cxoc- 
IMImmm  vas  almost  without  bounds. 

Ittary  Clay  hnd  a  high  though  not  so  broad  a  brain.  The 
pttMpttvt  fikcnltiea  were  the  more  prominent,  and  hia  Lao- 
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guage  decidedly  large.  Ilis  general  contour  was  not  unlike 
that  of  Brougham.  In  Clay,  Ideality,  Sublimityt  Individual- 
ity, Conipaiison,  atid  Imitation  were  large,  so  were  Sell-Esteem 
and  Approbativeness.  Always  dignified,  yet  polite  and  atfable, 
always  frank  and  open,  yet  possessed  of  a  lair  degree  of  Cau- 
tiousness, he  beeanie  ihc  moutli-pieec  of  an  imiaeuse  conslit- 
ucney.     His  hair  was  light,  his  eyes  gray,  and  his  skin  florid. 

William  Wirt  had  a  finely  balanced  brain,  a  conspicuoitB 
face,  and  a  weii-arranged  organization  througliout.  Indeed, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  most  every  resipeet  a  model 
man;  but  a  single  drawbaek — his  convivial  habits,  induced  by 
the  customs  of  tlic  times  in  whieh  ho  lived — served  to  lessen 
his  usefulness  and  diminish  the  esteem  in  wliich  he  was  held, 
lie  was  organized  for  a  statesman,  and  he  became  an  author 
and  an  orator.  His  chaste  and  elegant  productions  were  but 
the  expressions  of  the  classical  mind  which  presided  over  and 
gave  sharpness  to  his  symmetrical  features.  lie  had  a  fine 
forehead,  an  elegant  nose,  a  splendid  eye,  a  handsome  mouth, 
and  a  well-formed  chin.  Ilis  head  was  covered  with  line  dark- 
brown  hair,  uot  utiUke  that  of  Byron  the  poet. 

JMirabcau  was  also  emotional  and  sensational  in  spirit.  He 
took  fire  at  the  touch,  and  became  ecstatic  when  fully  aroused. 
Sublimity  and  Ideality,  which  give  ft  vivid  imagination,  and 
large  Language,  wiih  a  practical  intellect,  L^nsibk-d  him  to  givo 
expression  to  his  imager)'-,  and  tite  whole  was  warmed  up  by 
strong  aflcctions  and  equally  strong  passions. 

Patrick  Henry  was  less  fiery,  if  not  less  flowery,  but  as 
honest  and  earnest.  It  w^as  his  frankness  and  f3"eedoni,  his 
love  of  liberty  and  sense  of  manly  itKlependence,  tliat  spoke. 
Naturally  somewhat  indolent,  always  patient  and  plodding, 
be  moved  when  be  felt  comj>elled  to  move;  but  when  he  spoke, 
the  very  earth  resounded  with  the  echoes  of  his  voice.  Was 
it  not  his  magnetism  that  btirred  tho  heart  of  the  nation  and 
awoke  the  first  war-ery  of  the  Revolution  ?  Though  othcrb 
thought,  wrote,  and  worked,  it  was  the  worjs^  pjjoken  by  thb 
consummate  orator  that  welded  into  one  all  tJicir  patriotism 
and  love  of  life  and  liberty,  and  which  induced  our  fathers 
to  go  forth  to  battle  and  to  victory. 
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Tlie  actor  miist  be  capable  of  personating  human  nature  in 
all  its  phases  and  sliack's  uf  manifestation.  Ha  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  imitator  of  actions;  lie  must  also  im- 
bibe and  express  the  spirit  of  each  character  as  well.  Indeed, 
lie  must,  as  it  wore,  lose  hi*  own  iiKiividuality,  or,  rather,  sink 
it  for  the  time  being  and  take  on  that  of  another.  Tljc  beat 
actor  will  play  all  parts,  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  snoceesfully. 
An  indiifercnt  actor  may  pby  a  single  part  and  play  it  well, 
but  fail  ill  all  the  others.  And  here,  as  in  the  arts  of  pcidpture, 
painting,  and  jjoelry,  his  reputation  will  greatly  depend  on 
the  medium  through  which  his  mind  acts.  If  well  balanced, 
well  developed,  if  a  complete  Bpccimcn  of  humanity,  he  will 
be  not  only  an  aetor,  but  a  seholax',  an  artist,  and  a  man.  But 
how  is  it  with  many,  nay,  most,  of  those  who  strut  upon  the 
stage?  who  and  what  are  they  bnt  miserable  abortions  of  hu- 
manity ?  Worse  than  tliat,  the  weakest  of  pinners,  perverting 
their  fine  natin-al  lalenta  and  living  degraded  Jives,  Do  tliey 
not  chietly  delight  in  eaterinj^  to  the  low  and  the  t^cnsual  V 
Do  they  not  delight  in  glorit'ying  the  animal  rather  than  the 
Bpiritual  ?  Write  out  a  list  of  a  hundred  play-actora  now 
on  the  Btage,  and  see  how  many,  or  rather  how  few,  would 
pass  for  good  citizens,  mvich  less  for  circumspect  Christians. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  would  be 
counted  out  ?  Would  it  not  be  perfectly  Irnthful  to  say  that  a 
large  raajority  are  living  dissipated  lives  ?  Is  this  the  fault 
of  the  profession,  or  is  it  the  result  of  a  wicked  perversion  ? 
W^iat  religions  father  would  encourage  liia  son  to  go  upon 
the  stage  ?  What  pious  mother  would  consent  to  have  her 
daughter  become  an  actress,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices?  Would  he  not  much  prefer  almost  any  other  call- 
ing? and  would  she  not  live  in  constant  fear  and  solicitudo 
lest  misfortune  might  overtake  her  child  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits,  or  rather  the  de- 
merits, of  the  theater.  Rational  anniscmeuts  are  necessary,  and 
should  be  more  encouraged  at  home;  but  no  amusement  which 
would  not  admit  the  ijrescnce  of  our  spiritual  teachers,  and 
on  which  a  blessing  may  not  be  asked,  should  bo  encouraged. 

Our  group  embraces  perliaps  tlioec  whom  the  world  would 
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pronounce  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  catalogiie  of  those  who 
have  "trod  tUp  boards." 

Than  Garrick,  perhaps,  no  one  ever  better  played  the  part 
he  chose;  than  Macready^  we  know  of  none  who  stood  higher 
or  attained  a  more  enviable  reputation  as  a  tragedian  ;  than 
Booth,  there  were  few  so  much,  none  more,  devoted  to  his  art. 

]Mi8s  Cushman  represents  the  intellectual  and  more  mascu* 
line  of  lady  actors  ;  Julia  Dean,  the  coquettish  phase  ;  while 
Mrs.  Mowatt  is  the  type  of  the  more  ethereal  and  spiritual 
olau^  It  may  be  said  of  the  latter  that  she  is  almost  faultless. 
We  arc  not  aware  that  any  one  ever  breathed  an  unkind  crit- 
icism tipon  her  character.  Her  features  would  be  pronoune^^d 
elegant — cveti  charming.  We  need  not  analyze  them.  Suffico 
it.  to  say  thrrt  the  head  was  beautifully  molded,  the  tempera- 
ment exquisitely  fine,  and  the  mind  highly  cultivated.  Had  gho 
been  born  to  wealth  and  jjosilion,  she  would  have  graced  any 
situation,  from  tluit  of  empress  to  that  of  the  artist,  the 
teacher,  or  simply  the  wife  and  the  mother. 

The  features  of  MissCusliman  are  more  massive  and  strong, 
and  she  delights  to  represent  those  characters  which  are  more 
striking  and  masculine  and  admit  of  the  freest  and  strongest 
action. 

Mi-s.  Siddons  was  highly  artistic,  and  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  play.  She  also  exhibited  something  of  a  creative  fancy, 
and  impressed  hci-self  upon  all- 
Julia  Dean  is  lively,  lithe  of  limb,  full  of  imagery  and 
mental  resources,  and  both  creates  and  echoes  almost  anj 
thought  and  sentiment.     Her  features  are  purely  feminine. 

The  features  of  JIacready  were  bold  and  rugged ;  the  tem- 
perament mental-motive  ;  the  brain  large  ;  and  the  body  well 
formed.  His  figure  was  good  and  his  person  commanding. 
But  he  was  ambitiotis  and  vain.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
he  fully  appreciated  the  characters  he  personated. 

Garrick  also  had  a  large  brain  and  a  very  active  mental 
temperament,  with  the  vital  well  represented.  Action,  enio* 
tioh,  and  feeling  Avere  as  natural  to  him  as  breathing,  and  ha 
could  control  them  as  he  liked.  He  had  a  frank  and  opea 
countenance,  a  finely  formed  face,  with  a  very  intelligent  ex- 
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prcssion.     lie  would  have  passed  anywhere  for  a  strongly 

marked  character. 

Ilamblin  was  Bomewhat  eccentric.  His  brain  was  very 
large  and  liis  figure  tall  and  full.  He  had  a  stronc,  bilious 
tcniperanictit,  and  was  sonictJuiig  of  a  |»ower  in  his  way,  but 
he  did  not  pos.sess  those  finer  a"d  more  exquisite  tastes  mani- 
fested by  Macready. 

Booth  had  also  a  strongly  marked  physiognonrty.  lie  had 
a  large  brain,  an  active  mind,  and  was  capable  of  express- 
ing almost  any  phase  of  character,  especially  the  deep  and 
impassioned. 

Davenport  has  a  strong  motive-raental  temperament,  with  a 
hatchet  face,  ck-arly  defined  features,  and  is  a  strong  character. 

Kemble  had  something  of  a  wild  expression,  Avhith  probably 
was  both  natural  and  acquired.  His  features  indicate  bold- 
ness and  strength 

Kean  was  a  successful  player,  and  held  a  foremost  position 
among  the  actors  of  hts  time.  His  head  and  face  represent 
and  express  the  sensuous  and  the  ambitions. 

Cooke  had  a  broad  and  capacious  brain  and  an  active  mind. 
Ho  was  capable  of  something  more  than  he  ever  attained  for 
Iiirasclf  as  an  actor.  He  was  not  exactly  "  iho  right  man  in  the 
right  place"  on  the  stage.    He  should  have  been  a  statesman, 

Forrest  has  a  mafsaivc  body,  a  large  brain,  and  a  strong  rather 
than  a  fine  temperament,  and  excels  in  that  which  requires 
lusty  lungs,  powerful  muscle,  and  strong  passions.  If  ho  wero 
not  made  for  his  celebrated  play,  "  Metaniora,"  the  play  was 
certainly  made  for  him.  It  was  in  this  he  achieved  his  great- 
est succcsst,  and  in  other  similar  characters,  such  as  "  Sparta- 
cus,"  in  the  "  Gladiator,"  which  is  quite  in  his  line.  A  cast 
in  our  collection,  taken  from  his  head  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  indicates  a  brain  largo  at  the  base,  p.T.rticuhirly  between 
the  ears.  The  head  is  also  high  in  the  crown  and  full  in  the 
intellect,  but  small  in  Veneration  and  Spirltnality.  He  has 
little  of  the  fL-eling  of  deference,  humility,  or  devotion,  but 
much  pride,  self-will,  and  ambition.  In  his  sphere  or  line  of 
acting  ho  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  marked  and  conspicuoua 
character  on  the  American  stage. 
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One  of  the  essential  physical  qualities  of  a  poet  is  a  suscep- 
tible mental  temperamcnL  This  mu.st  be  of  a  clear  and  fine — 
even  of  an  exquisite — tone,  to  insure  perfection  in  the  art. 
There  are  all  degrees  of  jvoeta,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
just  as  there  arc  different  classes  of  musicians,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, etc. ;  but  to  excel,  and  to  inscribe  one^a  name  on  the  roll  of 
great  bards,  one  must  be  not  only  every  inch  a  man,  but  must 
have  "  genius"  as  well.  It  has  been  said  by  an  ancient  author, 
*^poeta  nascitUT^  7ionJif^ — the  poet  is  born,  not  made  ;  yet  wo 
maintain  that  every  well-organized  human  being  should  bo 
able  to  write  poetry,  just  as  ho  ehouM  be  able  to  make  music, 
or  invent  and  use  tools ;  for  has  not  nature  given  to  each  a 
like  number  of  facilities,  the  game  in  function,  and  differing 
only  in  degree  and  combination  ?  And  it  is  this  variety  of 
organs  and  different  degrees  of  development  which  make  the 
difference  in  the  kind  of  poetry  ijrodiiccd.  One  is  simply  a 
rhymer,  giving  a  sort  of  mechanical  jingle  to  words;  another 
may  be  a  rhymer  tlirongh  the  affections;  another  through 
wit;  another  through  Ideality  and  Sublimity;  another  tJtrough 
the  devotional  feelings;  and  as  it  is  in  music, .so  in  poetry — the 
highest  order  is  the  most  sacred.  Tlie  ]}oetry  of  the  passions 
may  be  energetic,  the  poetry  of  the  intellect  may  bo  scholarly, 
but  the  poetry  of  the  spiritual  seulimenta  is  something  abovo 
the  reason — it  is  inspired. 

Considering  the  productions  of  different  writers,  that  of 
Homer  was  heroic,  embracing  a  wide  range  in  the  field  of 
fancy  ;  that  of  Virgil  was  of  a  descriptive  character,  though 
not  so  highly  toned  and  imaginative ;  that  of  DanLc  was  grand 
and  terrific,  appealing  to  the  fears  and  sympathies;  that  of 
Schiller  was  dramatic,  representing  human  life  in  its  varied 
phases,  especially  the  social;  that  of  I>yn)n  was  more  or  less 
amorous  and  sensual,  and  combined  both;  that  of  Burns  was 
both  social  and  sympathetic;  that  of  Jloorc  was  also  more 
social  and  sensuous  than  devotional ;  that  of  Poe  was  almost 
purely  imaginative ;  that  of  Mrs.  Drowning  was  affectionate, 
sympathetic,  and  devotional  as  well  as  imaginative ;  that  of 
Shakspearo  was  pa8.sionate,  imaginative, and  intellectual;  that 
of  Idllton  was  more  purely  descriptive  and  devotionaL 
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The  face  of  Homer  has  an  open  and  a  lofty  aspect,  and  is  in 
keeping  with  bis  presumed  character,  but  of  its  authenticity 
or  absolute  correctness  we  can  not  speak.  It  is  taken  from  a 
bust  ban Jcil  down*  from  ancient  times.  The  features  were 
evidently  strongly  marked  and  very  conppicuous;  but  we  caa 
not  particularize  on  a  likeness  which  may  or  may  not  be  tm« 
to  the  life. 

The  face  of  Dante  expresses  great  energy,  force,  and  reeolt^ 
tion.  He  had  a  large  brain,  a  Roman  nose,  a  prominent  chin, 
a  firm  mouth,  and  a  very  expressive  eye. 

That  of  Virgil  was  more  mild  and  less  massive  and  roasci> 
line  J  indeed,  it  has  something  of  a  feminine  expression;  it  i$ 
well  defined,  and  has  a  very  receptive  intellect. 

Schiller's  face  is  still  more  strongly  markfsL  Tlie  fcaturet 
were  large  and  pointed.  There  was  no  mud  in  his  brain  or 
beef  in  his  face — it  was  all  nerve,  bone,  and  muscle,  and  an  in- 
tellect broad,  high,  and  well  developed.  It  is,  altogether,  a 
most  marked  head  and  face. 

That  of  Byron  has  a  dreamy  and  vnlnptuons  look,  approach- 
ing the  sensual.  Ilis  was  a  large  bniin,  broad  in  the  temples, 
high  in  the  crown,  full  in  the  back,  and  very  symmetrical 
throughout.  His  was  a  very  highly  organized  temperament, 
but  it  lacked  that  fineness,  that  exquisitcucss  seen  in  Shak- 
spoare  and  in  Poe. 

Tlie  head  of  Mrs,  Browning  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  espc 
cialjy  in  the  center  at  Venoralion  and  forward  in  Benevolence, 
and  she  was  full  in  Spirituality  and  Hope,  also  fully  developed 
in  the  affections.  She  was  most  loving  and  lovable.  Com* 
bincd  in  her  were  a  fine  intellectual  lobe,  with  broad  and  full 
Ideality,  Sublimity,  and  Imitation,  and  (<hc  was  no  less  worthy 
of  admiration  as  a  "wife,  as  a  friend,  and  a  Christian  tlian  as  a 
scholar  and  a  poetess.  Hers  is  a  feminine  face,  combining  no 
doubt  the  stronger  qualities  of  her  father,  whom  she  resembled 
in  disposition. 

Thomas  Sloore  is  a  fine  representative  of  a  poetical  head 
and  face.  There  was  a  vivid  im.agination,  growing  out  of 
largo  Ideality  and  Sublimity,  a  well-balanced  intellect,  largo 
Language,  with  a  full,  expressive  eye,  a  loving  mouth,  and  a 
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somewhat  voluptuous  chin.     He  ia  the  picture  of  his  poetry, 
which  was  chiefly  the  expression  of  the  aflectitins  and  the  fancy. 

Bums  also  had  a  somewhat  voluptuous  nature,  indicated  in 
his  mouth  and  chin,  with  a  large  cerebellum  and  a  high  coro- 
nal region,  especially  in  Benevolence.  Under  more  circura- 
itpect  influences,  educated  on  a  higher  social  plane,  he  would 
evidently  have  developed  a  higher  order  of  poetry ;  but  ho 
was  pre-eminently  kind-hearted,  sympathetic,  and  loving. 

Poe  was  the  child  of  peculiar  circumstances,  bom  of  an 
actress,  inheriting  in  a  high  degree  a  temperament  peculiarly 
fine  and  exquisite,  with  Ideality  so  large  as  to  be  almost  a  de- 
formity in  his  personal  appearance,  with  a  nature  so  suscep- 
tible that  he  was  easily  influenced  against  his  interest,  and 
wanting  in  that  moral  and  religious  support  which  comes  from 
the  coronal  region.  His  Veneration  was  small;  his  Benevo- 
lence and  ApproLativeness  enormously  large  ;  his  temper  was 
quick  and  strong,  and  he  was  as  sensitive  as  a  girL  His  com- 
plexion was  fair,  his  hair  silky  and  light  brown. 

In  Shakspcarc  we  have  one  of  the  tjucst-modcled  heads  and 
faces  which  the  human  imagination  can  conceive  of  for  fine- 
ness of  texture,  fullness  of  expression,  and  exquisiteness  of 
temperament.  There  ia  but  one  element  wanting  to  place 
him  head  and  sliouldora  above  all  the  poet?,  viz..  Christian 
spirituality.  With  less  of  the  worldly  and  the  wayward,  and 
with  more  of  tlie  meek  and  the  humble,  he  would  have  been 
well-nigh  faultless.  Intcltcctually,  lie  may  be  said  to  have  no 
equal,  and  in  iniagiriation,  intuitions,  and  appreciation  of 
human  character,  no  superior, 

Milton  was  cast  in  a  different  mold,  and  he  lived  under  dif- 
ferent influences,  Ilis  was  a  religious  mind,  and  this  principle 
predominated  even  over  his  intellect;  and  though  he  had  high 
Ideality,  and  could  soar  to  unknown  heights  of  fancy,  still  it 
was  more  in  tlio  devotional  than  in  the  intellectual  or  passional 
domains  that  he  dwelt.  He  had  a  splendid  development  of 
Language,  and  was  copious  in  delivery.  In  all  bis  afflictions 
he  always  found  refuge  in  religious  principles,  in  his  unbounded 
faith  and  hope ;  and  though  sorely  afflicted,  it  increased  rather 
than  dinunishcd  Iiis  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
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The  musical  composer,  like  the  poet,  gives  expression  to  hia 
own  personal  character  in  his  compositions.  One  in  whom  tho 
devotional  and  spiritual  fu<'ultscs  predominate  Mill  give  us 
eacrod  music ;  while  anotlier,  in  vvhum  the  ideal  and  the  im 
aginative  facultii's  predominate,  will  give  us  something  moro 
fanrilul  and  light.  The  social  affections  pjredominating,  give 
us  love  pongs;  the  executive  or  propelling  faculties  ut  the  as- 
cendency, lead  to  war-songs  and  martial  music.  Hn  with  those 
who  listen :  one  appreciates  most  the  sacred,  another  the  senti- 
mental, another  the  sympathetic,  another  the  social,  and  an- 
other the  martial.  A  person  with  all  the  faculties  hanuoaiously 
dcveloj)ed  woidd  appreciate  the  serious,  ^sacred,  sentimental, 
and  the  energetic.  One  with  Mirthfulnoss  }>redominant,  with- 
out the  devotional  element,  would  prefer  the  cumic,  and  so 
throughout  the  catuhigue. 

We  place  Kaydr!  at  the  top  of  our  group,  as  being  one  of 
the  most  worthy  among  the  great  composers.  There  arc  no 
evidences  of  excessive  or  deficient  development  here.  It 
seems  an  even  and  well-formed  head,  with  expressive  features, 
indicating  clea^jness  and  dt'finiteness  with  height  and  breadth. 
lie  evidently  had  large  Sublimity,  Ideality,  Imitation,  Benev- 
olence, an<l  Devotion,  and  he  doubtless  <lrew  from  a  kind  of 
inspiration  the  stniins  he  manifested.  lie  was  evidently  "hia 
mothers  son,"  inheriting  her  great  susceptibility  and  intui- 
tions, lie  was  both  devotional  and  emotional,  and  a  fine 
iipecimen  of  humanity. 

Mozart  was  energetic,  emphatic,  enthusiastic,  and  all  alive 
to  sounds  aiul  harmonics.  He  had  the  nientul-motl\  c  temper- 
ament. From  thai  strongly  marked  pi"ofdc  one  would  look 
for  action,  emphasis,  and  directness.  It  is  not  the  subdued 
passive  look  of  a  mere  worshiper,  but  rather  of  the  soldier 
who  wouhl  lca<l  his  troops  to  the  fray  and  willi  his  spirit  ani- 
mate them  to  achieve  victory  and  honor.  Had  he  lived  to 
middle  age  he  would,  probably,  have  accomplished  still  greater 
M'orks  than  his  coini*nralivc  youth  enabled  him  to  compose. 

Ilandel  had  a  predominance  of  the  vital  temperament.  Ho 
wa8  stout,  even  corptdent,  and  this  must  have  had  some  influ- 
ence on  h\a  raental  manifestations,     lie  was  fond  of  the  soft, 
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the  BTibtluecl,  and  sacred,  ratljcr  than  the  bold.  His  was  what 
would  be  denominutcd  the  sympathetic  and  affccliunal  nature, 
easily  moved  through  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  the  social 
feelings.  He  had  high  moral  sentiments,  including  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Integrity  j  together  witli  Ideality  and  Sublimity. 
Ilcncc  he  would  discover  and  echo  the  majesty  of  the  heaveuA, 
the  greatness  and  the  goodness  of  God,  the  iuiniility,  meek- 
ncpji,  and  sympathy  of  the  Saviour,  and  would  fascinate  the 
listener  with  ujipcals  to  hi«  gentler  nature.  The  phrenologi- 
cal faculty  of  Tune  seems  to  be  especially  large,  bulging  out 
above  a)i<l  back  of  the  eyes,  and  through  the  temples  in  tbo 
region  of  Constniclivcness,  which  must  also  bo  used  by  the 
composer,  f(jr  there  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  ]>hysical  manifestar 
lion  to  this  inventive  and  mechanical  faculty.  There  were 
large  perccptives  and  large  rcflcctivea;  and  in  the  moral,  iu- 
tcllectual,  and  imaginative,  IlandePs  head  seems  only  lc88  con- 
spicuous tlian  the  immortal  Shakspeare'.a,  who  made  poetry 
as  Handel  made  music.  There  was  large  Language,  giving 
freedom  of  eacprcssion ;  and  strong  aflcction,  giving  warmlh 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  whole. 

In  Beethoven  there  is  energy,  activity,  camestnes*,  and 
force  expressed.  The  head  is  broad  and  full  in  the  tides  and 
temples  rather  than  in  the  top — something  like  that  of  Julien. 
There  was  evidently  large  DestructivcncsR,  Ideality,  and  Sub- 
limity, with  moderate  Sccrctiveness  and  Cautiousness.  There 
were  also  Imitation  and  Com[»arison.  He  Mas  analytical,  crit- 
ical, pointed,  and  definite.  Tlio  nose  was  something  like  that 
of  Mozart,  and  the  entire  contour  indicates  a  high  degmo  of 
mentality,  combined  with  bodily  vigor.  Tl»e  mental  and  mo- 
tive terapcnimcnts  were  in  the  ascendant  here,  with  tl>c  vital 
somewhat  deficient.  We  should  look  for  martial  music — for 
that  which  stirs  one  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  soul — rather  than 
for  the  plaintive  and  tender.  Observe  the  features  I  The 
cheeks  arc  thin,  the  nose  and  chin  sharp,  the  lower  forehead 
prominent,  the  eyes  moderately  full  and  very  expressive,  the 
mouth  regular  but  fixed,  lips  indicating  firmness,  decision,  and 
that  cool  self-possession  which  comes  from  a  full  devcloprai-ut 
of  the  crown. 
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Glaclc,  not  so  well  known  in  America,  was  an  original 
thinker,  with  a  strong  imagination,  a  high  order  of  intellect,  and 
an  active  emotional  temperament.  Tliere  seems  to  have  been 
a  fair  blending  of  the  vital,  mental,  and  motive,  and  our  artist 
represents  him  in  a  position  indicating  receptivity.  He  seems 
to  be  drinking  in  musical  inspirations,  and  when  filled  would 
give  them  full  and  free  expression.  It  is  a  good  forehead,  a 
well-formed  nose,  a  fine  chin,  and  a  mouth  denoting  decision 
and  dignity.  Language  was  evidently  large.  Gluck  was  a 
musical  reformer.  Real  musical  expression  was  something 
hardly  recognized  before  his  efforts  Averc  pllbii^•hed,  and  to 
this  new  feature  in  music  boldly  enunciated  by  him  he  chiefly 
owes  his  fame. 

Liszt  has  a  strongly  marked  mental-motive  temperament. 
Observe  the  length  of  the  face.  His  would  pass  for  a  three- 
story  brain,  including  a  high  order  of  instinct,  reason,  and  de- 
votion. There  Avas  clearness,  openness,  and  freedom,  with 
sympathy  overflowing,  and  an  evidently  liighly  cultivated 
brain.  lie  coidd  have  developed  into  a  first-class  scholar,  and 
have  become  either  a  statesman  or  a  divine.  But  he  chose  the 
department  of  music,  and  became  distinguished. 

The  head  and  face  of  BIcndelssolin  is  not  uidikc  that  of  our 
Edgar  A.  Poe;  indeed,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance,  and  wo 
Bhould  look  for  something  of  the  kind  of  mind  which  the  author 
of  "The  Raven"  manifested.  There  is  here,  however,  a  more 
even  and  well-developed  moral  brain,  whieh  would  fortify  and 
hold  in  check  the  strong  propensities.  Such  an  intellect  would 
subordinate  all  the  lower  feelings  to  the  higher  and  give  free 
play  to  tl»e  spiritual  and  the  sentimental.  This  face  simply 
looks  the  musician.  One  would  scarcely  expect  anything  else 
from  such  a  head  and  fiice.  Hud  he  been  put  at  the  jdow- 
tail,  or  into  a  Vilackjimith'a  shop,  or  into  a  ship-yard,  or  set  to 
build  bridges  or  railroads,  what  sort  of  a  hand  would  he  have 
made  at  such  employment?  When  he  took  up  music  lie  found 
his  right  sphere.  Being  sensible,  and  favored  with  a  liberal 
education,  he  might  have  tucceeded  in  authorship,  in  medicine, 
or  in  the  ministry,  but  music,  poetry,  or  some  department  of 
art  was  more  to  his  taste. 
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To  excel  as  an  artist,  and  especially  as  a  painter,  one  needs 
a  well-nigh  perfect  organization.  Ilic  brain  must  be  of  oven 
build,  the  teniiK-ranionts  well  blended,  and  all  the  fimctiona 
in  hamionious  action.  A  coarse,  unrefined  nature  would 
Bcarcely*  appreciate  high  art,  nor  could  or.e  so  organized  ex- 
press an  artistic  Bentimcnt, 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  diiferonce  in  taste  manifested 
by  different  persons  and  by  different  classes.  The  irjnorant, 
the  low,  and  the  gross  prefer  strong  colors.  A  cultivated 
and  refined  taste  prefers  the  soft  and  the  blended  hues.  The 
untutored  African  selects  fi>r  his  or  her  addititnent  the  most 
gaudy  colors,  and  they  are  fond  of  "  rigging  iheniselveH  out" 
in  showy  finery.  The  saino  chanietcristic  is  true  of  the  Indian, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  low  white  man  or  tV-onian. 

In  painting,  the  lower  the  nature  the  deeper  the  colors,  and 
in  music  the  louder  the  noise.  The  higher  and  more  relined 
the  nature  the  more  subdued  the  tones  and  the  tints.  Were 
we  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length,  for  which  wo  have  not 
lierc  the  necessary  spaee,  we  could  show  that  the  character  of 
an  individual  will  be  found  to  con-espontl  with  the  coloi*s  pre- 
ferred. Those  whc}  prefer  a  deep  red  or  crimson  have  the 
ardent  and  executive  elements  jtredomiuatiiig.  Tiiose  who 
prefer  blue,  have  more  of  the  ethereal  nature.  Violet  corro- 
sjxinds  to  the  ]>oetical.  Yellow  corresponds  witn  the  senti- 
mental;  green,  with  the  youthful  and  hilarious;  drab,  which 
is  the  most  subdued  of  colors,  with  the  passive  and  meek. 

Painting  in  ii  higher  art  than  sculpture.  It  brings  into  .ac- 
tion a  greater  number  of  faculties,  ulthough  an  artist  may  be 
both  a  painter  and  a  sculjttor.  The  more  perfect  the  organi- 
zation of  the  artist,  the  more  perfect  will  be  his  production. 
It  is  essential  that  an  artist  have  all  the  faculties  in  a  full  de- 
gree of  developTncnt  and  in  a  high  ttate  of  cultivation  in  order 
to  reach  the  topmost  rOund  in  the  ladder  of  art. 

Michael  Angeto  was  a  power,  not  only  as  a  painter,  but  also 
as  a  sculptor  and  ai-chileet.  lie  had  a  strong,  original  mind, 
capable  of  the  broadest  and  tlie  deepest  reach.  We  may  say 
it  was  well-nigh  perfect  in  all  its  parts;  Causality,  Comparison, 
Constructivenese,  and  Imitation  were  large,  while  Individual- 
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ity,  Form,  Size,  WeiglU,  Color,  Order,  Ideality,  and  Sublimity 
were  iramensie,  amouutiiig  almost  to  a  delbnuity.*  There  was 
energy,  ambition,  pcrscvLrance,  and  application,  with  a  strong 
intellect  antl  a  high  moral  brain. 

Kubcris  had  a  more  even  and  symmetrical  face  and  bead, 
and  his  charartcr  was  more  gentle  and  his  taste  more  exqui- 
site and  rclincd.  The  works  of  Michat-l  Anccelo  impress  one 
with  their  power  and  sublimity.  Those  of  Uiibons  with  their 
delicate  taste  and  beauty.  In  the  latter  there  was  less  cxoco- 
tivcness,  less  force,  and  resolution,  but  an  equally  strong  iraag- 
iuation,  with  the  same  mechanical  skill  and  high  artistic  in- 
spiration. The  face  of  Rubens  was  beautiful,  that  of  Michael 
Angelo  majestic.  In  Rubens  the  hair  was  fine  and  silky^  the 
skin  delicate  and  soft.  In  Slithuel  Angelo  these  were  noicoarec, 
but  less  fine.  Bo  of  the  osseous  or  bony  system,  bo  of  tho 
temperaments;  Michael  Angelo  had  the  menial  and  motive  pre- 
dominating—or,  in  the  late  nomenclature,  the  nervous  and  bil- 
ious; w^hile  Rubens  had  a  blending  of  the  nervous  and  the 
flanguiae,  or  the  mental  and  vital  conibiniMl. 

Vandyck  expresses  openness  and  freedom  with  Eomcthing 
of  the  dashing  in  his  composition.  In  him  we  have  a  fino 
illustration  of  the  mental  tenrperament.  Tlierc  was  largo 
Ideality,  Constructiveuess,  luiitatiou,  Form,  Size,  Weight, 
Color,  etc.  As  between  painting  and  composing  we  should 
scarcely  be  able  to  draw  the  line  in  his  case,  so  wo  think  he 
had  a  liigh  order  of  poetieul  talent,  and  could  have  excelled 
in  any  branch  of  art. 

Reynolds  was  an  Englishman  in  build  and  teraj>cramcnt, 
with  the  refined  taste  of  the  Italian.  He  was  evidently  orig- 
inal in  his  line.  In  the  features  we  discover  nothing  peculiar 
save  a  fine  intellect  in  both  the  perceptive  and  reflective  de- 
partments, with  largo  Ideality,  Constructivoness,  and  Inait»- 
tion.     Ho  was  manifci^tly  a  worehiper  of  art.. 

Raphael,  Titian,  Da  Vinei,  Poussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa  stood 
each  at  the  head  in  his  peculiar  department.  Raphael'*  faoo 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Reynolds,  and  is 

o  ThcM  developments  arc  more  apparent  in  the  caai  from  his  head  ia 
our  ooUectioD  than  in  the  aocompanjing  portrait. 
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Grtwian  in  its  contour.  lie  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  Bcenic 
painter  in  tho  warld.  Observe  the  longtli  of  tlio  features; 
there  was  brcaiUii  as  well.  His  conceptions  were  something 
like  those  of  his  great  co-laborer,  Michael  Angela,  but  expressed 
ith  less  power.  lie  had  a  fine  nose,  a  hcantiful  chin,  a  well- 
bnned  mouth,  a  splendid  forehead,  with  face,  br.ain,  and  body 
correspotiding.  The  face  of  Titian  represents  Ptrength  and 
boldness;  Da  VJnci'f,  originality  aud  comprehension;  Pous- 
sin's,  strength,  force,  and  cleaniess;  Salvador  Kosa's,  practical, 
descriptive  common  sense,  with  eonsidcniblo  energy  and 
activity. 

Washington  All^lon  had  a  fine  head  and  face.  He  was  dig- 
nified, gentle,  and  gentlemanly,  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  and 
high  artistic  slcili.  He  was  absorbed  in  Ins  art,  and  devoted 
himself  Bonl  and  body  to  it.  Ilis  organization  was  such  as 
would  have  adapted  him  equally  to  literature  and  science,  or 
even  to  statesmanship.  Observe  the  features,  the  shape  of  the 
head,  its  evenness  and  Bymmetrical  proi>ortion  to  the  face. 

Thomas  Cole  had  a  foce  no  less  beautiful  than  liis  spirit. 
Modest  and  almost  feminine  in  his  general  bearing  and  manner, 
he  had  nevertheless  a  masculino  reach  in  his  comprehensive 
and  original  mind.  The  only  living  representative  of  art  who 
Beems  to  have  imbibed  his  s]>irit  is  his  pupil  and  our  country- 
man, Church.  The  author  of"  The  Voyage  of  Life"  will  live 
always  in  the  kindest  estimation  of  a  ])coplc  made  better  by 
his  pictures. 

Benjamin  West,  the  Qnaker  artist,  was  born  to  his  profes- 
mon ;  and  though  well  informed  on  other  subjects,  devoted  him- 
Belf  from  infancy  to  old  age  to  hia  loved  pursuit.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  in  this  grand  character  is  the  full  develop 
ment  of  the  intellect  and  the  spiritual  sentime^its.  It  was  a 
happy,  amiable  nature,  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  the  de- 
vout worshiper.  lie  was  as  kind  and  afTcctlonate  as  a  woman, 
and,  like  the  great  Walter  Scott,  seemed  to  take  bis  impressions 
directly  from  above,  as  it  were,  rather  than  through  the 
eenscs.  There  was  an  apparent  want  of  Acquisitiveness,  and 
not  large  Const ructiveness,  but  the  perceptive  faculties  were 
very  prominent.     It  is  altogether  a  remarkable  organization. 
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ARISONS  arc  odious,"  nrnloubtedly,  to  the  party 
flattered  thereby,  and  fihoxild  not  be  indalged  in 
to  tlic  dijfpanigeracnt  of  good  mannei's;  but  where  no 
rule  of  politeness  and  no  moral  oblij^tion  may  be  shinned 
against,  it  is  certainly  allowable  to  make  use  of  the  comparing 
faculty  for  the  pin-j)09e  of  convcyin;{  useful  instruction 
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Fig.  74&,— Puvous  Alsxamdea.  Fig.  744.— S&tLV  Uocania. 

Beauty  is  niude  to  appear  still  more  lovely  by  8ettin«j  it  E-ido 
by  side  with  ugliness;  and  virtue  scomfl  to  shine  with  itft 
greatest  effulgence  in  contrast  with  vice. 

As  are  characters,  so  arc  heads  and  faces.  This  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  tliis  book,  and  we  purpose  now 
to  illustrate  it,  and,  incidentally,  other  important  truths,  by 
means  of  some  contrasted  physiognomies. 

That  there  are  marked  diflTcrencea  in  the  physiognomioa  of 
different  persons  is  self-evident ;  and  yet  all  human  beings  Mn 
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$om€tDha(  alike.  Each — white,  black,  and  red — has  precisely 
the  same  number  of  organs  of  body  and  brain,  Thu  difference 
is  in  qmility^  in  size,  and  in  chgree  of  cultivation.  The  Crea- 
tor bestowed  the  bixmc  number  of  organs  and  faculties  on 
Bridget  McBniiscr  that  he  did  on  Florence  Nightingale.  Nor 
has  the  beaiiLiful  Princess  Alexandra  any  more  bonop,  mnsclcs, 
or  nerves  thnn  the  plain,  good-natun^d,  uncultured  Saliy  Mug- 
gins. Each  one  nces  with  two  eyes,  hears  with  two  cars,  and 
walks  on  two  feet.  Each  has  affections — k>ve  for  the  young, 
love  of  home,  love  of  friends,  and — if  properly  niamod — each 
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Tig.  T4T.-FLnKKM<:e  NtauTtsflA^LX.  Fig.  T48. — BmiMirr  McDeotaxtt. 

would,  no  doubt,  have  love  for  lier  husband.  The  points  for 
the  physiologist,  phrenologist,  and  physiognomist  lo  decide 
arc  the  natural  disposition  of  each,  and  wltcrein  they  differ. 
He  observes  the  temperaments ;  tlie  formji  of  body ;  joarns 
what  parts  of  body  and  brain  predominate;  judges  of  iho 
degree  of  culture  each  has  received ;  comj)aros  the  (juaiity  of 
one  with  that  of  the  other,  and  draws  the  Hues  of  deniarka- 
tion.  Both  ar«  loving ;  both  are  kindly  ;  both  are  cautious. 
Here  we  trace  a  resemblance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tiie  one 
is  bright,  intellectual',  and  spiritual;  the  other  opacpie,  dull, 
and  sensual. 

Florence  Nightingale,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  U  developed 
in  the  "upper  story,"  while  the  feminine  "  Mcliruiser,"  whom 
we  have  placed  by  her  side,  lives  in  the  basement  mentally  as 
well  as  bodily.    The  former  would  be  governed  by  high  moral 
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principles,  the  latter  by  the  lower  or  animal  passions;  the  one 
18  a  natural  friend  and  pliilunthropist;  the  other  is  at  war  with 
everybody  ;  the  one  is  forgiving,  the  other  is  vuidiclivo;  the 
one  is,  by  sympathy,  attracted  toward  the  heavenly  and  tho 
good ;  the  other  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  seeking  her  chief 
plcasUro  from  things  physical  and  animal ;  the  one  has  reason> 
ing  intellect  to  cojiiprehcnd  causes  and  relations ;  the  other, 
with  simple  instinct,  knows  what  she  sees  and  feels,  but  can 
Lave  no  clear  conce|Ttioiis  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  ;  the 
one  is  esthetical  and  retined;  tho  other  is  gross  in  taste,  and 
80CS  no  beauty  in  that  which  can  not  be  eaten  or  used  for  tho 
gratification  of  tlie  bodily  appetites  or  passions.  The  two  are 
as  wide  apart  as  arc  the  wihl-crab  apple  and  the  imperial  pip- 
pin ;  the  one  is  refined  by  the  culture  inherited  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  as  Wfll  as  by  personal  education  ;  ihe  other 
is  rude,  rougli,  unpolished,  ignorant,  and  brutish,  yet  capable 
of  all  sorts  of  virtues  and  knowledge  under  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  long  and  persistent  social,  intellectual,  and  Christian 
culture. 

Such  contrasts  as  the  foregoing  strike  every  observer. 
Scarcely  less  obvious,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  observed, 
are  lliose  which  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the 
J:^^ft  great  preilominance  or 
the  marked  deficiency 
of  some  single  faculty. 
(Look  at  tho  accom- 
panying faces  (figs.  149 
and  750)  !  See  hovr 
over-mastering  Acquis- 
Vig.  TO.— A  MuiB.  itiveness  in  the  ono  '*»•  1W>^A  lamuM, 
compresses  the  lips,  corrugates  the  forehead  with  irregular 
furrows,  and  pinches  and  purses  up  every  feature;  and  how 
m  tho  other  large  Benevolence,  associated  with  small  Acquisi- 
tiveness, gives  an  open,  frank,  liberal,  and  kind  expression  to 
the  whole  face. 

The  reader's  observation  will  enable  him  to  carry  out  thcaa 
general  comparisons  indefinitely ;  and  wo  will  now  turn  onr 
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attention  to  a  few  more  strictly  individual  cases  with  a  view 
to  give  a  practical  turn  to  our  remarks. 

SIZE   vs.    QUALITY, 

Tlie  importance  of  taking  quality  as  well  as  size  into  the 
account  iti  ruuiling  character  by  mcaua  uf  its  physical  gigns 
can  hardly  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  it  is  in  the  two 
heads  and  fuee»  prcsentt-il  on  the  next  two  pages.  The  first 
(fig.  751)  is  that  of  a  big-hcadcd,  coai-scvgraineJ,  stupid  hoor. 
lie  hatl  brain  enough  (itiaking  a  large  alUnvatuK',  loo,  for  ex» 
traordinary  tliickness  of  skull)  to  fill  the  cranium  of  a  Web- 
ster, liis  head  measuring  more  than  twenty-four  inches  in 
circumference,  but  his  skull  might  almost  as  well  have  been 
fitufled  willi  mud.  It  is  evidently  of  the  poorest,  coarsest 
quality,  and  the  faculties  whose  organs  it  was  intended  to 
supply  are  mainly  in  the  most  dormant  condition.  The  fea- 
tures and  the  bmly  correspond  with  the  Iiead.  See  how  dull 
and  spiritless  the  eye,  how  flat  and  blnnt  the  features !  There 
is  no  expression — no  point — no  character.  Organized  on  so 
low  a  key,  the  quality  being  so  flabby,  so  coarse,  and  so 
poor,  the  cnjoymeuts  of  this  man  necessarily  have  been  on 
the  same  low  plane,  and  ho  must  have  lived  in  his  propen- 
sities instead  of  in  the  intellect  or  moral  sentiments,  IIo 
tiras  necessarily  oblivious  to  all  the  finer  feelings  of  poetrj', 
lusic,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  or  to  philnsopliy.  A  nation 
peopled  with  such  beings  only,  would  not  be  self-sujjporling. 
Persons  of  this  class  fiJl  our  poor-houses ;  and,  when  pinched 
by  want,  failing  to  obtain  by  lionest  industry  the  means  of 
support,  they  Jail  into  vice  and  crime,  aiul  tnd  their  career  in 
prison  or  on  the  gallows. 

Compare  the  head  and  face  of  which  wc  have  been  speak- 
ing with  that  on  the  opposite  page  (fig.  752)  f  See  how  clearly 
cut  and  definite  are  the  features  in  the  latter,  and  how  full  of 
expression  !  The  head  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but  is  in 
proportion  with  the  body,  and  both  are  of  the  best  quality 
and  ihe'finest  texture.  There  are  evidences  of  life,  spirit,  and 
action  in  every  lino  and  in  every  lineamtat.  lu  this  case  the 
mind  has  an  excellent  medium  through  which  to  act,  and  all 
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the  cmanatlonB  arc  clear  and  luminous.  In  the  other,  they 
are  thicli,  muddy,  and  opaque.  One  18  Bensible,  the  other 
almost  scDBcIcEs.    One  is  bright  and  clear  as  crystal,  the  other 
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°  Hany  Stiff  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  Itobrer.  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa ,  a  man  endowed  with  but  a  moderate  amount  of  brains.  Harry 
showed  no  aptness  nr  taste  for  anything;  in  particular  until  he  airived  at 
about  the  ago  of  thirty  years,  when  he  evinced  a  paision  for  grarc-digging, 
and  00  strong  was  his  love  of  it  that  he  would  dig  one  for  nothin;;  ntthrr 
than  lose  the  job.  WJicrcver  ho  heard  that  any  one  was  dougerously  ill. 
he  would  rail  and  solicit  the  job  of  digging  the  grave,  iafoiming  ihtm 
that  fifty  cents  was  his  price,  but  if  they  thought  that  too  high,  he  woulil 
take  twenty-five  !  On  one  occasion,  a  man  who  hsul  two  sons  lost  one  of 
them  by  death,  and  Ilarr)*  dug  his  gnive.  The  day  after  the  funeral  the 
grntlcman  asked  Harrj'  what  was  his  bill  Harry  anBwerc<l,  "  No  matter 
alK)ut  (hot  now  ;  wait  till  the  other  one  is  buried  ;"  and  ns  tho  other  w«« 
well,  and  has  remainetl  so  ever  since,  Ilarri*  never  received  his  pay.  TliU 
mania  lasted  him  till  death.  From  alxiut  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age. 
when  he  died,  Harry  was  both  a  glutton  and  a  drtinkanl ;  and  being  px- 
oecdiflgly  loatlisome  in  his  person,  he  was  on  occupant  of  out-housca,  dog. 


Fig.  TriS.— Eau.  or  Bni.nuBOKT.* 

lizo  alone,  and  unconditionally,  the  measure  of  power.  Re- 
member tlie  qualifying  clause  —  other  thing$  beiny  equat 
Here,  evi<IentJy,  the  "  other  things"  or  condttionH  are  aa  far 
as  possible  from  being  equal,  and  the  mental  status  of  iho 
two  men  hinges  mainly  on  quality  and  temperament,  though 
education  liaa  widened  the  gulf  between  thorn. 

kennels,  poor-house,  and  lockup  for  nearly  half  of  hin  life.  At  last  bo  lay 
down  in  a  stable  Rt  ntpht,  and  waa  diBcovcrcd  next  morning  dead. 

'  Anthony  A»hlcy  Cooper,  Eirl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  born  in  GrosTcnor 
Bqniire,  London,  April  2jJ,  1801,  received  his  early  education  at  Harrow, 
and  gmdualcd  at  Chrwt'B  Church,  Oxford,  in  1822.  IIo  is  noted  for  hi* 
philanthropic  effortfl  for  alleviatinj?  the  condition  of  the  working-claases, 
and  in  behalf  of  rdigion  and  other  reforms. 
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TUK   IGTIORAST  AXD  TnE  Cri-TrrATElX 

Compare  these  two  heatls  and  fncea — that  of  a  witch-doo- 
tor  with  lh:it  of  a  philosopher.  The  one  scholarly,  intelleo- 
tual,  and  great,  the  other  a  low  pretender;  the  one  highly 

cultivated,      tho 
other    developed 
only  in  the  pas- 
sionft.      Examine 
their   fuiitures    in 
detail.     Each  has 
a  nose,  but  what 
a  difference !  each 
has  eyes,  but  how 
d^crent  the  ex- 
^         pres8iou8 !    each 
^>s^  haa    a    forehead, 
Jl,  but  theone  shoura 
cultivation,  M'hile 
\,       the  other  is  sim- 
"N    ply    that    which 
nature  gave  lum, 
Fig  TS3.-J4MIS  TinrncurrK*  without     Cultiv»- 

tffon.  So  of  the  brain,  the  greatest  difference  exists  between 
them  in  regard  to  quality  and  culture.  Each,  however,  has 
the  eame  number  of  faculties.  Probably  the  quack  had  tlic 
larger  body  and  the  smaller  brain  ;  but  our  design  is  simply 
to  show  the  effects  of  culture  on  tl»c  features,  and  the  illus- 
trations answer  our  purpose. 

Would  you  have  further  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  our 
statement  ?  look  about  among  the  men  you  meet  in  all  the 
various  pursuits  and  conditions  of  life.  If  in  England,  go  into 
the  coal-pits,  where  children  are  born  of  i)arenta  who  seldom 
see  the  sunlight ;  indeed,  where  they  remain  months  and 
years,  seeing  little,  hearing  little,  and  knowing  almost  nothing 
of  life  above  ground.  Men  and  women  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstanceB  live  thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface  of  thtt 


o  A  noted  Englicb  quack  or  vdtch -doctor  of  the  lowest  tjpe. 
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groaTid,  and  there  work,  breathe,  sleep,  and  stay.  Occasion- 
ally, for  a  holiday,  they  come  to  the  Burface,  but  their  homes 
are  in  these  deep,  dark,  dismal  caverns  of  earth.  As  a  diver- 
won  they  Bometiines  have  an  explosion,  when  fow  or  many 
are  killed,  several  hun- 
dred, indeed,  in  the 
course  of  a  year 
Tliose  who  are  able 
to  live  above  ground 
fare  far  better.  But 
look  at  the  children 
bred  amid  such  scenes ! 
What  vamic,  stupid 
faces,  with  skulls 
coarse  and  thick,  and 
brains  of  small  power  I 
What  opportunity  is 
there  here  for  moral 
or  intellectual  eulturo 
and  development? 
Absolutely  none  of  a 
high  order.    It  is  pick,  Fig.  T«.— EuANTriL  Kast.* 

drill,  shovel,  push,  and  pull.     How  little  above  the  animal  it* 
humanity  in  the  very  best  of  European  coal-pits! 

And  how  is  it  with  tlie  dissipated,  the  dubanched,  and  t!io 
criminal,  who  have  just  enough  cunning  to  escape  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law  't  These  may  be  found  in  the  slums,  around 
the  wharves,  and  in  the  alleys  of  the  larger  cities  of  all  coun- 
tries.    On  comparing  the  features  of  this  class  with  those  in 

•*  Emanuel  Kant  waa  born  in  Konigiiberg,  Prussia,  April  22,  172 1-  lie 
WM  of  Scotch  descent,  his  grandfather  having  eniigmu-d  from  Scotland  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cenjtnry,  ajid  Bellied  in  I'russia.  He  was 
the  fourth  of  eleven  children,  and  was  destined  by  tiis  parcnta  for  a  thcolog- 
Jdl  career,  but  his  first  attempts  at  preaching  were  so  unsuccessful  that  he 
irfUidrew  from  it  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physical  science.  In 
this  he  became  cmineat  as  a  teacher  and  ItctiirLT.  IIuaflenrardB  lectured 
wxd  wrote  wilh  great  success  on  metaphysical  giibjtifts.  As  a  mctaphyia- 
dan  be  is  regaitlcd  the  boldest  and  profoundcst  of  the  German  speculative 
thinkers.     Ue  died  in  Konigtsbcrg,  February  12,  1804. 
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the  higher  walks,  the  character  and  disposition  of  each  would 
bo  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer. 

Rctiinnng  to  the  children  of  the  coal-pit,  take  a  lad  of  ton, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  has  thus  lived  under 

ground,  take  his  likeness, 
and  then  wash  him,  dr€«s 
him,  and  send  him  to 
school.  Put  him  under  » 
coursu  of  social,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral  training, 
and  SCO  what  a  change  will 
come  over  his  countenance 
in  the  course  of  a  few 
months !  Continue  hira 
under  inatimction  for  two 
or  thjx'o  ycars^  and  then 
compare  him  with  Ida  elder 
brothers  and  sistcru,  w^ho 
koi«t  on  in  their  former 
Fig.  lii-ciiAisLci  fLMii.'.o.'  walks,  and  sec  the  differ- 

ence !  lie  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  samo 
family,  and  this  difference  has  been  brotight  about  by  tho 
changed  circumstances  of  the  lx»y.  Education  ci'catcs  no  new 
faculticH,  it  develops  those  wo  have,  and  improves  the  whole. 


L'^VS 


CKUELTY  TS.    BENEVOLK^JCE. 

John  Howard  had  very  large  Benevolence,  Consciention»- 


*  Mr,  Fleming  h  thus  described  l>y  tl»e  author  of  "  Tho  Autobiognphy 
of  a,  Phrctioloj^ist :"  •'  I  cad  trul)'  Bay  thut  lie  was  one  of  the  worst  char- 
octera  I  o%'ct  knew,  and  ignorant  to  a  degree  thut  perfectly  amazed  me. 
IIo  could  neither  rciul  nor  write,  waa  a  most  prurunc  swearer  and  a  vila 
dnmkard,  hut,  withal,  he  hod  great  plausibility,  bo  llmt  bo  coald  and  did 
impose  upon  almost  all  wilh  whom  he  came  in  contact.  ...  la  per- 
son this  man,  my  ma>>tcr  [the  author  was  bound  to  him  m  on  appren- 
tice], was  about  fire  feet  and  tiix  inches  high,  and  had  a,  bmoll  head,  which 
swelled  out  aboTO  and  l>chind  the  ears.  Ilis  forchciid  was  '  villunoiulj 
low,*  and  retreating,  and  the  vertex  of  tho  head  was  very  high,  but  rap- 
idljr  dediacd  toward  the  forehead,  and  aiKo  sloped  downward  toward  th* 
parietal  bones.     1115  bonhncsa  and  crucify  almost  exceeded  belief." 
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ness,  and  Cotnbativeness,  with  a  well-developed  intellect  Ho 
was  kind  and  rouragcoua,  just  and  generous,  humble  and  de- 
vout, afraid  of  nothing,  lie  had  high  Hope  and  perfect  trust. 
Hia  motives  were  goodj  and  when  duty  called  him  he  went 

forth  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. He  has  a 
Washingtoniun  cxprcs- 
Bion.  Our  portrait  fails 
to  do  justice  to  a  char- 
acter so  grand;  i>tJll,poor 
as  it  is,  the  outline'  indi- 
cates strength,  boldness, 
good  judgment,  practi- 
cal sense,  great  decision, 
and  perseverance,  and 
the  qualities  which  would 
have  maile  him  a  success- 
ful leader  in  any  higli 
and  holy  cause.  ]Ie  was 
FJg.  7M.-J0JW  HowAU).*  jj„  {.xct^llent  type,  moral, 

intellectual,  and  social,  of  the  better  class  of  men. 

The  head  and  face  of  Fleming  require  no  commciit.  Such 
a  spirit  as  they  clearly  indicate  would  repel  Satan  himself, 
and  attract  none  but  the  low  and  bad.  What  woman  would 
select  Burh  a  man  to  be  her  husband  and  the  father  of  her 
children  ? 

THE   TWO    rOETS. 

There  arc  perhaps  more  points  of  resemblance  than  of  con- 
trast between  the  two  heads  here  presented.  There  arc  evi- 
dences enough  of  the  poetic  organization  in  both.  Thought 
and  feeling,  imagination  and  reflection,  affection  and  s^piritual- 
ity  are  combined  in  each.     But  there  are  contrasted  qualities. 

o  John  Howard,  the  world-renowned  pbilimthropiiit,  was  born  at  Ilack- 
nt-y,  England,  in  I7'iO,  and  dit-d  atCheraon,  a  Russian  Beltlement  on  tho 
Black  Soa,  Janunry  '20,  J790,  in  tbu  eixly-fifth  year  of  htB  a^c.  He  spent 
Ihe  greater  \Hkti  of  his  life  in  workB  of  Ixjnevolcncc,  and  especially  in  ^"iait- 
ing  prisons  and  alleviating  tho  condition  of  prisoners.  lie  tnaaifoited 
tbe  greate&t  energy,  courage,  and  perseverance  in  the  ptiraiiit  of  his  pbil- 
4Dtfaropic  objects.     lib  aumc  la  Bynonymoua  witb  philonttiFopj. 


Tig.  768.— Titjnmow. 


political  power  in  Franco,  wbero  their  sturdy  republicanism  did  not  please 
the  government.  Bcranger  was  scTcral  times  ImpriBoned  and  fined,  but 
his  aonga  were  in  the  mouths  nnd  in  the  hearts  of  thu  people,  whoso  idol 
be  was,  and  no  human  power  could  sopprcsa  them.  They  were  largely 
instrumental  in  pnjmoting  tho  revolution  of  I80O. 

When  the  revolution  of  1&48  broke  out,  the  name  of  Berangcr  was  still 
unong  the  brightest  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  elected  him,  contrary 
to  hia  desire,  to  the  ronstituent  Assembly  ;  but  he  at  onco  resigned,  refus- 
ing to  hold  any  political  office.  He  was  Kitisficd  with  living  the  greatest 
»ong-writ«r  of  the  age.  Well  might  ho  be.  No  man,  probably,  except 
Napoleon  I ,  was  ever  so  universally  popular  in  France  as  Riranger.  IIi» 
BODgs  are  familiar  even  to  those  who  can  not  read,  and  they  have  been 
published  in  every  possible  form,  millions  of  copies  being  circulated  among 
the  people.    Partial  translations  and  imitatioD^  have  been  publkhed  ia  Ba> 
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Berangcr  13  familiar  and  demacratic;  Tennyson  more  dignified 
and  exclusive.  Bath  arc  educated,  but  the  one,  a  child  of  iho 
people,  had  only  v.  popular  education;  the  other,  inheriting  iho 
culture  of  generations,  has  the  classic  training  of  the  higbct 
claasea.  These  differences  arc  strikingly  manifest  in  the  faoetti 
of  the  two. 

iJcrangcr's  head  ia  magnificent.     High  and  long,  full  in  the 
temples,  and  large  in  Benevolence  and  in  the  affections.    AVhat 
Kosa  Bonhcur  has  become  as  a  painter;  what  Burns  waa  as 
a  poet,  in  Scotland,  and  Goethe,  in  Germany,  Berangcr  waa^^ 
as  a  poet,  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  Franoe- 

The  fjice  at  once  bespeaks  intelligence,  hiiraor,  imagination, 
and  a  keen  perception  of  human  nature.  lie  was  not  only 
imaginative  Imt  creative;  nor  tliis  only,  he  was  almost  Shak- 
Bpearian  in  hia  descriptive  powers.  With  a  splendid  ijjtellect, 
large  Language,  and  a  joyous,  playful  nature  he  gave  cxprw- 
Bion  to  the  popular  sentinxent  in  his  lyrics  and  Avon  the  jwpu- 
lar  heart.  If  he  lacked  anything  it  was  dignity  and  self-reli- 
ance, lie  was  evidently  modest  and  extremely  sensitive, 
declining  any  position  other  than  that  of  the  p<X't,  though 
competent  intollcclually  to  ocupy  a  imaninent  post  under 
the  government.  Ho  !ia<l  the  vittil  mid  mental  teniper.iment« 
predominating,  and  tovcd  quiet  and  repose  too  well  to  engage 
in  the  bustle  and  activity  of  rough  out-door  life. 

Tennyson  has  a  magnificent  face  and  a  grand  "  dome  of 
thought,"  It  is  at  once  massive  and  clear,  full  of  thought, 
emotion,  and  sentiment.  The  hair  is  dark,  silky,  and  fine, 
a  little  inclined  to  curl ;  the  fikiJi  clear  and  white ;  tho 
eyes  dark  and  full ;  the  forehead  high  and  broad ;  the  noso 
prominent,  and  of  the  Roman  type;  the  lips  long  and  full; 
the  chin  somewhat  projecting ;  the  cheeks  well  rounded ;  and 
the  expression  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  lie  may 
be  taken  as  cue  of  the  best  types  of  modem  civilization,  com- 

■gland  and  America,  the  best  of  wliich  is  the  coUccUon  of  William  Young, 
of  New  York. 

Bcranger's  poems  are  as  notc<l  for  their  beauty  of  diction  and  tlicir  pnrtt 
idiomatic  Frctich  as  tbcy  tuo  for  tbeir  simplicitr.  carncstnces,  pallioc  aad 
tho  fidelity  with  which  thej  give  expreasion  to  popular  feeling. 
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biniog  the  blood  of  the  leading  and  hardiest  races.  His  head 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Sbakspeare.  Indeed,  it  is  more  like  it, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  within  oar  knowledge.  Tennyson  Is 
•till  a  rising  man,  and,  if  he  lives,  will  probably  produce 
greater  works  than  those  already  given  to  the  world,  and  will 
be  coanteil  among  the  immortals,  otherwise  his  head  and  face 
are  not  a  true  index  of  the  man.  Our  likeness  is  from  life, 
and  accords  perfectly  with  what  we  already  know  of  the 
original* 

mSTORY   IX  THE   HITMAN   FACE. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  lessons  of  this  book  is  the 
dominance  of  mind  over  body,  and  the  consequent  power  of 
the  former  to  modify  in  various  ways  the  organization  and 
configuration  of  the  latter.  We  have  shown  that  the  features, 
as  well  as  the  cranium,  change  with  the  cliaractcr,  so  that  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  is  never  wholly  lost.    The 

•  Alfred  Tennyson  was  bom  at  Soroersby,  Linrolnsbirc,  England,  in 
1810.  He  waa  the  third  of  the  eleven  or  twelTe  children  of  Dr.  George 
Clnyton  Tennyson,  a  Lincolnshire  dergynaim,  TCnuirkable  for  energy  and 
physical  stature.    The  family  is  of  Norman,  descent.    The  fiivt  Tolume 

rbeuing  the  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson  was  "  Poeras,  chiefly  Lyrical,"  pub- 
liahed  in  London  in  1830.  Among  its  pieces  wero  "  Claribel  ;"  "  Mado- 
Uim;"  and  the  "  Dying  Swan."  It  met  with  little  favor  either  with  the 
critics  or  the  public,  though  I^ofessor  Wilson  recognized  it  as  a  work  of 
genius.  In  "Tlie  Miller's  Daughter'"  and  "The  May  Queen,'"  which 
formed  a  part  of  his  second  volume  (London,  1833),  be  touched  the  public 

( lieart,  and  won  popular  appreciation  and  appLauiiC.  Hifl  third  scrica  (two 
volumes  published  in  1842)  contained,  besides  Bomc  of  his  former  pieces, 
considerably  changed,  variou.s  new  poems,  which  are  still  among  the  moRt 
admirable  illustrations  of  his  power.  Among  the  latter  were  "Mori 
d"  Arthur ;"    "Godiva;"    "The  Gardener's  Daughter,"    and    "  Laksley 

•BaU."     The  last  named  ia  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  versificalion  in  any 

^language.  Since  18-12  he  has  published  "  Tlie  Princess,  a  Medley  ;"  "  In 
Ifemoriazn  ;"  "Maude,  and  Other  Poems;"  "Idyls  of  the  King;"  and 
••Enoch  Ardcn."  "  Guinevra,"  one  of  the  four  poems  comprising  the 
"Idyls,"  has  been  pronounced  his  fiucfit  effort.  "  Enoch  Ardcn,"  though 
in  a  different  way,  U,  wc  tlunk,  fully  equal  to  it.  Either  would  alone 
establish  the  fame  of  any  poet.  Ho  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  poet- 
laureate  on  the  death  of  Wordsworth.  He  receives  from  the  crown,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  salary  as  laureate,  a  pension  of  £200  (81 ,000)  a  year.  He  baa 
lived  rather  a  retired  USe  for  many  years. 
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Fig.  TW. 
Abiaiiam  Lisool>. 


history  of  our  lives  ia  written  on  our  faces.  We  have  here  an 
example  in  portraits  of  ex-President  Lincoln,  though  our  wood- 
euts  show  but  imperfectly  what  photoj:raph!=.  make  m>  elejir. 
The  fiFBt  (fig.  75y)  was  lakou  about  the  liuie  ho  came  up  trom 
Spriirgfii'Kl  on  his 
way  to  Washing- 
ton,comp.'vratively 
an  obscure  .man, 
but  with  jjrcmoni- 
iions  of  the  bur- 
dens, the  anxie- 
ties, and  possibly 
of  the  glories  that 
were  before  hiin. 
Tliis  ]>hotograph  of 
18G0  shows,  not  the 
face  of  a  great  man, 
but  of  one  whoso 
elements  were  so  molded  that  stormy  and  eventful  timcj?  might 
easily  stamp  him  with  ihc  seal  of  grt^atness.  The  face  b 
distinctively  a  Western  face.  The  backwoodsman,  the  hard 
work  and  the  broad  humor  of  the  country  lawyer  traveling 
his  circuit,  the  unaffected  nianliood  of  one  whose  early  years 
had  passed  in  a  hand-to-h.and  contest  with  nature  in  her 
plainest  and  rudest  guises,  the  strong  sense  and  uncouth  but 
telling  delivery  of  the  Western  stump  orator — these  all  can 
be  read  in  the  firet  ])icturo,  and  these  are  the  principal  as 
well  as  the  patent  reconls  in  that  face  except  that  which 
appears  equally  in  both  faces,  and  shines  as  brightly  in  that 
of  the  mature  statesman,  ready  for  his  martyr  crown,  as  in 
the  loss  imposing  developments  of  the  earlier  face.  And  this 
is  the  essential,  uieradicable  ffoodncss  of  the  man — a  goodness 
which  no  dbaster  had  power  to  embitter,  which  no  good 
fortune  could  corrupt. 

The  brow  in  the  picture  of  1800  is  ample  but  smooth,  and 
has  no  look  of  liaving  grappled  with  vast  difficult  and  com* 
plex  political  problems;  the  eyebrow^s  are  uiiifonnly  arched; 
the  nose  straight;  the  hair  careless  and  inexpressive;  Um 
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month  large,  good-natured,  full  of  charity  for  all ;  the  shoulderB 
have  a  slouching  look  as  ii'  a  laboring  niau  at  rest,  and  hang 
forward,  giving  the  chest  a  sunken  .ii*j>eurance ;  his  clothes 
fit  loosely,  and  there  is  an  awkward  air  about  the  whole  figure 
which  furnished  ample  occasion  for  raillery  and  criticism  in 
the  early  days  of  his  administralinn  ;  hut  looking  out  from 
his  dc-ejj-set  and  exjjrcssivc  eyes  is  an  iiitt'llectuul  glance  in  the 
last  degree  clear  and  penetrating,  and  a  soul  tckiter  than  ia 
often  found  amoaig  the  crowds  of  active  and  promim-nt  wrest- 
lers u]>on  the  arena  of  public  life,  and  far  more  conscious  than 
most  public  men  of  its  final  accountability  at  the  great 
tribunal. 

The  second  face  (fig.  760)  is  stamped  deep  on  all  its  linea- 
ments ivith  the  footprints  of  strong,  momentons,  and  practical 
thinking.  We  can  read  there,  as  clearly  as  in  the  chronicle 
of  his  crowded  and  brilliant  Presidential  term,  the  slow  pon- 
dering of  hard  problt'ras,  nights  anxious  and  sleepless,  daya 
of  great  labor,  enormous  responsibilities,  severe  intellectual 
toil.  Every  line  is  a  record ;  there  is  history  in  all  those 
furrows. 

The  two  ]ihotographs  in  contrast  clearly  illustrate  the  truth 
that  circumstances  make  men  as  often  as  mon  make  circum- 
stances. No  feature  of  the  first  picture  but  has  undergone  a 
marked  cliange.  Tlic  forehead,  there  smooth,  is  here  furrowed 
deeply  with  lines  of  thought  and  care  ;  the  eyebrow  that  was 
there  uniformly  arched  has  been  elevated  at  its  outer  angle, 
and  become  more  bushy  ami  projecting  than  before  ;  the  un- 
raveling of  pcrj)lexities  and  the  adjusting  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests have  done  this ;  the  exercise  of  authority  and  the  decision 
of  great  practieal  points  of  sti-ategy  have  given  to  the  straight 
nose  a  perceptible  curse  and  a  military  air;  the  chin  also  is 
now  more  fully  set  and  prominent;  the  mouth,  too,  how 
changed!  firmer,  more  discriminating,  accustomed  to  issue 
commands  and  la  say  things  tliat  can  not  be  unsaid,  yet  wear- 
ing the  old  smile,  the  same  kind,  forbearing  charity  that  in 
its  heart  could  cover  oven  the  multitudinous  sinsof  the  authors 
of  the  war — a  mouth  from  which  harsh  and  bitter  words 
could  never  issue. 
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The  eventful  and  powerful  life  at  Washington,  daring  thoM 
four  yeaiT,  changed  even  the  figure  and  bearing  of  the  great 
departed.  The  awkward  air  that  liaugs  about  the  first  pic- 
ture is  gone  in  the  second ;  the  head  is  carried  .farther  back, 
and  seems  more  firmly  Bet  u]k>u  the  shoulders ;  they,  too,  are 
clianged,  and  from  the  slouching  and  careless  air  of  a  man 
who  carried  no  intorcsts  more  weighty  than  the  grievances  of 
a  client  to  be  i-edrcssed  in  the  circuit  court,  they  look  now 
braced  to  sustain  tlie  Atlantean  weiglit  of  vast  questions, 
whose  final  adjudication  would,  he  well  knew,  be  at  thtj  bar 
of  posterity  and  at  the  bar  of  God. 

The  ictison  of  these  faceK  is  one  of  morals  as  well  aa  of  phy»- 
iognoray.  Let  any  one  meet  the  questionR  of  his  time  ns  Mr. 
Lincoln  met  those  of /*/«,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  them  his  best 
faculties  with  the  same  conscientious  fidelity  that  governed  the 
Martyr-President,  ami  he  may  be  sure  that  the  golden  legend 
will  be  there  in  his  features,  |>erhaps  not  Titled  into  historic 
greatness  nor  stamped  with  earthly  immortality  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's are,  but  such  as  will,  to  the  eye  of  a  wise  obsen'er,  bo 
able  to  instruct  in  true  wisdom,  and  guide  along  the  path  of 
noblest  endeavor. 

Thus  a  change  in  calling  or  position  in  life  produces  a  change 
in  expression,  a  change  in  faculties,  and  a  ciiange  in  the  dis- 
position. Let  U8  suppoBc  the  reader  to  be  a  clergyman.  He 
will  in  time  take  on  an  expression  peculiar  to  his  high  and 
holy  avocation;  but  at  the  end  of  ten  yeare'  ministratirn  be 
decides  to  become  a  lawyer,  to  try  contested  cases  before  the 
courts,  and  to  settle  disputes.  Ifo  then  calls  into  action  an- 
other eet  of  faculties,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  or  more 
he  has  parted  with  the  ministerial  look  and  has  taken  on  the 
expression  of  a  shrewd,  intellectual  polemic.  Or  suppose  ho 
becomes  a  sailor.  I  lis  associations  arc  changed,  and  instead 
of  being  suiTounded  by  society,  a  wife,  children,  and  friends, 
he  becomes  the  captain  of  a  ship,  with  a  crew  of  rough,  hardy 
men,  who  face  danger  and  death  in  countless  storms,  but  bo 
manages  to  ride  out  his  time  and  take  his  place  among  navi- 
l^ators.  How  difTerent  in  face,  as  well  as  in  the  life  he  Uves, » 
the  Bca-oaptain  from  the  clergyman  \ 
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THE  •ni'O   PATHS. 

The  following  contrasts,  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  a  right 
or  a  wrong  course  of  life  upon  an  individual^  are  submitted  to 
our  readers.  They  tell  their  own  story.  In  the  one  case  we 
see  a  child,  as  it  were,  develop  into  true  manhood ;  in  ih« 
other^  into  the  miserable  inebriate  or  the  raving  maniac. 


Pt(.  TBI.  rtg.  TC3. 

Two  boys  (fig?.  761  and  762)  start  ont  in  life  with  fair  ad- 
vantages and  buoyant  hopes.  With  thera  it  remains  to  choose 
in  what  direction  they  shall  steer  their  barks.  Fig.  703  rep- 
reseats  the  first  as  having  chosen  the  way  of  righteousness, 


^^ 


\^ 


Fig.  -83.  r\g.  T«4. 

thft  upAvard  path.  lie  lives  temperately,  forms  worthy  asso- 
ciaUons,  attends  the  Sunday-school,  strives  to  improve  his 
mind  with  nsefiil  knowledge,  and  is  regarded  in  the  commu- 
nity %a  a  young  man  of  excellent  character  and  promise. 
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In  fig.  764,  on  the  contrary,  the  otlicr  boy  is  represented  «2 
having  unwisely  chosen  the  downward  course,  thinking  he 
will  enjoy  himsolf  and  not  submit  to  what  he  considers  th^ 
strait  jacket  of  luoial  discipliue.      He  becomes  coarse  aiu} 


•S' 


Fig.  765.  Fig.  "66. 

rough  in  feature,  slovenly  in  his  dress ;  ho  smokes  and  chetfS, 
drinks,  gambles,  attends  the  racq-couree,  spentls  his  tiighta  at 
the  play-homsc  or  the  tavern,  disregards  all  parental  author- 
ity and  admonition,  and  develops  into  the  full-grown  rowdy, 


If^-^. 


^^ 


/ 


Fig.  m  r\g.  T68. 

and  aa  Euch  he  Bets  at  naught  all  domestic  ties  and  obliga^ 
lions,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  beg,  starve,  or  eke  out 
a  wretched  subsistence  by  the  most  exhausting  and  inadequately 
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compensated  toil  Fig.  765  represents  the  pl.iyfcUow  of  hia 
childhood  pursuing  the  straight  course,  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  faculties  and  powers,  and  is  constantly  rising  in  the  scale 
of  honorable  manhood,  ilis  habits  are  regulated  by  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  body  and  brain  are  in  full  vigor  and  in  a  high 
state  of  development.  His  features  ai*e  comely,  fresh,  and 
open.  Integrity  is  stamptid  upon  his  head  and  face.  lie  is  a 
loving,  cherisliing  husband,  a  kind  father,  an  obliging  neigh- 
bor, a  faitliful  friend,  and  an  esteemed  citizen,  eligible  to  any 
office  of  trust  and  honor,  and  capable  of  filling  any  post  in 
civil  life  with  dignity  and  credit.  With  increasing  years  (fig. 
767)  honors  thicken  tipon  him.  Beautiful  in  age,  surrounded 
with  appreciative  friends,  rcrored  by  the  young,  respected 
and  loved  by  ail,  he  at  length,  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe, 
calmly  yields  up  his  spirit  to  be  garnered  in  among  the  im- 
mortal blessed. 

The  other,  persisting  in  the  course  as  we  last  saw  him  in 
fig.  700,  growing  more  and  more  reckless,  more  and  more 
negligent  of  the  laws  of  propriety  and  order,  develops  at 
length  into  the  character  exhibited  in  fig.  768,  and  his  career 
terminates  in  a  frenxied  self-murder,  or  in  a  drunken  fracas,  or 
in  an  asylum  or  jjrbon.  Hooted  at  and  derided,  an  incubus 
upon  society,  a  terror  to  the  weak  and  delicate,  his  death  af- 
fords gratification,  for  "  *tis  a  uuisance  abated." 

Young  man,  which  of  those  paths  are  you  treading  now? 
Arc  you  advaneing  in  that  whieh  constitutes  the  true  man?  or 
arc  you  retrograding  and  descending  below  even  the  level  of 
the  bnite?  Your  course  is  either  upward  or  downward- 
Tliere  is  no  middle  by-way,  and  you  will  become  what  your 
habits  and  conduct  make  you.  Be  warned  in  time  ;  consider 
these  views;  take  counsel  of  the  good  and  the  true ;  follow 
your  own  interior  convictions  of  duty  and  propriety  and  your 
c;ireer  can  not  but  be  honorable.  Your  ft-atures,  which  are 
now  comely  and  "vv^'ll-formed,  may,  by  boldly  pursuing  the 
way  of  righteousness,  become  more  and  more  beautiful  as 
you  ripen  into  the  glories  ol"  Christian  manhood,  and  olhere, 
beholding  your  inflexil)le  integrity  and  attractive  grace,  will 
say,  in  the  words  of  a  noble  Swiss,  "  A  man,  I'll  swear,  a  man." 
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**  PeeoliarlCIn  ft<imrlimci  rrnppcar  in  a  •abteqaenl  generation,  afier  hartng  ftDed, 
from  Ibe  opnrminn  <•(  caiii«>«  not  eusUjr  fxplalueit,  lo  khow  tbcouelvr*  la  tbic  ImmcdUiM 
progeny."— PuYsicAL  i'lKPsotioM. 


IfE  galleries  of  fatnUj 
])uilrults,  so  iiumcrotts 
ill  Europe  and  occamoih 
ally  to  be  found  even  in 
this  newest  und  most 
unBettled  of  all  comnm- 
nitios,  reveal  many  in- 
teresting facts  relative 
to  tlio  transmisiiion  of  physiog- 
nomical j^eculiaritiea.  In  some 
families  we  can  trace  a  striking 
Fig.  T».-MoTniB  Asn  Cutlj,.  rei<emt)laiu"c  M-itliont  intemiijtion 
through  several  centuries.  In  others  it  disappears  in  one  gene- 
ration to  re-emerge  in  a  later  one.  Occasionally  it  seems  to 
become  obliterated  entirely  in  consequence,  probably^  of  inter 
marriai^es  unfavorable  to  the  pi.Tmanence  of  iho  particular 
type  thus  lost. 

The  general  preservation  of  family  likenesses  ig  most  strik- 
ingly illustrated  iti  royal  and  noble  houses,  in  which  alliances 
with  persons  of  a  ditferent  rank  are  seldom  fi>rm<HL  The 
Rourbons  and  the  reigning  hout'C  of  Austria  furnish  c-iscs  in 
point,  that  have  often  been  quoted.  The  thick  lips  introduced 
into  the  latter  by  the  marri.age  of  the  Ein|K?ror  ISIaximiliAn 
with  Mary  of  Burgundy  are  visible  in  their  desccndanta  to 
the  present  day,  after  a  lapse  of  three  ccnturicsL 
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part  of  the  cheek.  This  pocuHar  feature  can  be  traced  back 
not  only  to  the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  Lu- 
nenburg, but  to  his  mother,  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover ; 
which  sliows  that  it  did  not  come  from  the  paternal  line  of 
the  family,  but  more  probably  from  the  house  of  Stuart,  of 
>vhtch  the  Electress  was  an  immediate  descendant,  being 
granddaughter  to  King  James  L 

•*  There  is  i-eason  to  believe,'*  a  writer  in  "  The  Book  of 
Days"  says,  "  that  common  points  of  physiognomy  in  the 
Stuart  and  ilanovor  futniliea  can  be  traced  to  a  generation 
prior  to  the  sovereign  last  mentioned,  who  is  the  common  an- 
cestor. The  writer,  at  least,  must  own  that  he  has  been  very 
much  stnvck  by  the  resemblance  borne  by  the  recent  jwrtraits 
of  our  pres^ent  amiable  sovereign  to  one  representing  Princo 
Charles  Edward  in  his  later  yeai"9.  Our  means  ot  represent- 
ing the  two  countenances  are  limited;  yet  even  in  the  foregoing 
engravings  (figs,  770  and  772)  the  parity  is  too  clear  not  to 
bo  generally  aeknowledged.  The  fullness  of  cheek  is  palpablo 
in  both  portraits;  the  fonn  of  the  mouth  is  the  same  in  both; 
and  the  general  aspect,  when  some  allowances  are  m;ide  for 
difference  of  age  and  sex,  is  identical.  It  is  fotir  gcnerationa 
back  from  the  Prince,  and  eight  from  the  Queen,  to  King 
James — two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the 
births  of  the  two  children  from  whom  the  subjects  of  the  two 
portraits  are  respectively  descended — yet  tbere  is  a  likeness 
exceediiig  what  is  found  in  half  the  cases  of  brother  and  sis- 
ter. The  petiiliarity,  however,  is  aj>])arent  also  in  a  portrait 
of  ]VIary  of  Scotland,  taken  in  her  latter  years ;  and  it  may 
further  be  remarked,  that  between  the  youtliful  portraits  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  and  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  now 
coming  into  circulation,  a  very  striking  resemblance  exists. 
Thus  the  perseverance  of  physiognomy  may  be  said  to  extend 
over  three  centurica  and  eleven  geiierationg.  Most  of  her  Majes- 
ty's loyal  and  affectionate  subjects  will  probably  feel  that  the 
matter  is  not  without  some  interest,  as  reminding  them  of  the 
connection  between  the  present  royal  family  and  tliat  ancient 
one  which  it  superseded,  and  as  telling  us  emphatically  that 
Possessor  and  Pretender  ai"o  now  happily  onjb." 
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Our  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  does  not 
show  the  family  likeness  bo  strikingly  as  one  taken  later  in 
life  would  have  done,  but  even  here  it  may  be  traced. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  a  late  magazine  article,  notices  the  fact  that 
Governor  Endicott's  features  "  have  come  straight  down  to 
Bomo  of  his  descendants  in  the  present  day.**  He  adds: 
"There  is  a  dimpled  chin  which  runs  through  one  family  con- 
nection we  have  ptudiini,  and  a  certain  form  of  lipa  which 
belong  to  another."     lie  adds: 

"  Thb  is  a  story  we  have  told  so  often  that  wo  should  begin 
to  doubt  it,  but  for  the  written  statcmoiit  of  the  j.erson  wlio 
was  its  fiubject.  His  professor,  wlio  did  not  knoiv  his  namo 
or  anything  about  lam,  stopped  him  one  day,  after  lecture, 

and  asked  him  if  he  were  not  a  relation  of  i\lr. ,  a  ]wrson 

of  some  note  in  Essex  County.  Not  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of.  The  professor  thought  he  must  be — would  he  inquire? 
Two  or  three  weeks  at\erward,  having  made  inquiries  at  his 
home  in  !Middiesex  County,  ho  reported  that  an  elder  member 

of  the  family  informed  him  that  Mr. "s  great-grandfathor, 

on  his  mothers  side,  and  his  own  great-grand fitlier,  on  his 
father's  side,  were  own  cousins.  Tlio  Avhole  class  of  facts,  of 
which  this  seems  to  us  too  singular  an  instance  to  be  lost,  is 
forcing  itself  into  notice,  Mith  new  strength  of  evidence, 
through  the  galleries  of  photographic  family  portraits  wliich 
are  making  everywhere," 

Facts  might  be  multiplied  under  this  head,  but  without  the 
necessary  portraits  to  illustrate  thcni — ami  such  portraits  are 
not  generally  attainable — it  would  not  be  interesting  to  pursue 
the  subject  at  length.  A  few  more  cases  may  be  mentioned^ 
merely  to  put  our  readers  in  the  way  of  making  t>bser\'ation3 
for  themselves. 

A  portrait  of  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  now  in  Harvard 
College,  shows  that  he  had  red  hair.  His  descendants,  who 
are  numerous  in  this  country,  generally  retain  to  this  day 
that  family  characteristic,  modified  in  some  cases  into  light  or 
sandy.  He  doubtless  had  a  powerful  constitution — as  he  had 
a  strong  will — and  transmitted  his  physical  and  mental  quali- 
ties with  great  force. 
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The  thick,  heavy,  and  coarse  eyebrows  of  the  Webatcr  fam- 
ily, of  which  the  great  Daiiicl  Webster  was  the  most  conspio 
uoiis  member,  may  be  traced  through  seversil  branches  of  the 
original  stock  for  generations.  The  Folgcr  face  and  form, 
which  Dr.  Franklin  inherited  from  liis  mother,  furnishes  an- 
other case  in  point.  Tlic  descendants  of  her  brother,  the 
Folgors  of  Nantucket,  still  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  Dr. 
Franklin.  Some  of  the  Tappans,  who  iuhorit  Folger  blood 
from  Franklin's  sister,  ehow  the  same  family  resemblancot 
Lucretia  Mott,  the  widely 
known  Quaker  lady,  wlioso 
maiden  name  was  Folger, 
has  also  the  Franklin  cast 

of  countenance,  as  our  en-  y'^S  ^^^  YF^\ 

graving  (fig.  774)  will  im- 
perfectly show. 

As  a  cireumstanco  liable 
to  modify,  in  appearance  at 
least,  the  law  of  transin' 
Bion,  wo  may  recur  here 
the  fact,  already  incidt 
ally  alluded  to,  that  chil- 
dren   Bometinies   resemble 
llieir  grandfather  or  their 
grandmother    instead    of  i  ,;- ....-Loo«KnA  Mott. 

their  father  or  their  mother.  This  phenomenon,  which  pre- 
vails thronglunit  the  animal  races,  and  probably  among  plants, 
has  "been  called  atavism. 

The  writer  in  "  Tlie  Book  of  Days,"  before  qnoted»  says 
he  could  (Joint  to  "an  instance  where  the  lieauty  of  a  married 
woman  lias  passed  over  her  own  children  to  reappear  with 
characteristic  form  and  complexion  in  her  grandchildren.*  He 
knows  very  intimately  a  young  lady  who,  in  countenance,  in 


*>  A  curious  illustration  of  these  remarks  falls  andcr  our  notios  ■•  we 
ore  preparing  tlm  chapter  for  the  press  A  writer  in  the  Beamg  Pvat, 
describing  Ibc  means  hy  which  Mr.  Iltintiagdon  Bccured  the  likenesMS  ft>r 
bis  picture  of  "The  Republican  Court"  (including  WuHhin^ton  and  nuuijr 
of  hit  cotemporaries),  after  mcntioDln^  the  picture  of  Coplcj  and  Stuart 
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port,  and  in  a  peculiar  form  of  the  feet,  is  precisely  a  revival 
of  a  great-grandmother,  whom,  he  also  knew  intimately.  He 
could  also  point  to  an  instance  whore  a  woman  of  deep  olive 
complexion  and  elegant  Oriental  figure,  tiio  inheritress,  per- 
haps, of  the  style  of  Bomo  remote  ancestress,  has  given  birth 
to  children  of  the  same  brown,  sanguineous  type  as  her  own 
brothers  and  Bisters ;  the  whole  constitutional  system  being 
thus  shown  as  liable  to  Kinkings  and  re-emergences." 

Another  curions  circumstance  regarding  family  likenesses, 
not  much,  if  at  all  hitherto  noticed,  but  which  has  a  value  in 
connection  with  the  question,  is  this:  "  A  family  characteris- 
tic, or  a  resemblance  to  a  brother,  uncle,  grandfather,  or  other 
relative,  may  not  have  appeared  throughout  life,  but  will 
emerge  into  view  after  death.  The  same  result  ia  occasion* 
ally  observed  when  a  person  is  laboring  under  the  effects  of  a 
severe  illness.  We  may  presume  that  the  mask  which  has 
hitherto  concealed  or  sinolhered  up  the  resemblance  is  remov- 
ed, cither  by  emaciation,  or  by  tho  subsidence  of  some  hitherto 
predominant  expression." 

Why  are  physiognomical  characteristics  thus  persistent  in 
certain  cases,  and  not  in  others?  Why  does  some  peculiarity 
often  disappear,  to  re-emergo  after  several  generations  have 
passed  ?     What  is  the  law  of  transmission  ? 

lake  produces  like,  not  in  general  forma  only,  but  m  par- 
ticidar  features.  The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  when 
rightly  understood,  only  confirm  it.  To  show  how  maternal 
impressions  and  other  external  conditions  affect  the  operation 
of  this  law  and  enable  parents  to  transmit  better  organizations 
and  a  higher  order  of  beauty  than  is  possessed  by  themselves, 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  work  like  this ;  but  it  ia 
a  fact,  the  philosophy  of  which  all  should  seek  to  learn. 


and  Tarious  family  portraits,  continties :  *'  In  sonic  instances,  when  tha 
resemblance  bad  been  tranxmittcd  ihroagb  two  generations,  a  grand- 
donghtcr  would  sit  for  her  grandmother's  picture  ;  at  others,  when  a  <a06 
had  been  laborioiuly  traniiferred  frqm  parchment  or  ivory  to  canvas,  an  ex- 
pression, caught  from  the  living  features  of  tho  grandson  or  groat-nieoa 
would  give  it  character  and  animation." 

23* 
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^  Tbore*a  Ungvage  In  her  ey«,  her  chMk,  h«r  Up^ 
Kmy,  her  fool  aiMsak*  and  love  looki  oat 
Al  every  Joint  and  tnolion  of  her  bod;."— 8iiASCTmAm& 

'  In  many  irays  doo*  (he  fait  heart  reveal 
The  presence  of  the  lore  U  would  coni»:aL*'— CoLxaiooK. 


UR  happiness  or  mia. 
ery  in  this  world  de- 
pends largely   upon 
the  state  of  our  affeo- 
^  tiona.     To  love  and 

to  be  luvc'd  is  the 
normal  condition  and  dcstinjr 
of  every  well-constituted  man 
and  woman.  Failing  to  at- 
tain this  condition,  our  minrls 
are  apt  to  become  more  or 
less  morbid  or  warped^  and 
■we  generally  either  run  into 
PlR.  na—laaaittui  or  CA*rn*  dangerous  and  sinful  exccssc« 

of  some  kind,  or,  "the  milk  of  human  kindness'*  getting  soured 
ia  our  breasts,  we  become  unsocial  and  cynical,  if  not  misan- 
thropic. At  best,  our  earthly  lives  arc  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  irretrievably  marred. 

A  few  individuals  may  be  found  who  are  comp.nrativcly  in- 
different to  love,  A  few  others,  in  whom  its  manifestation  is 
not  naturally  wanting,  are  able,  when  its  object  fails  them,  to 
lubslitute  ambition  or  some  other  sentiment  or  passion  for  it ; 
or  to  hold  the  whole  lower  nature  ui  euch  absolute  subjection 
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to  tbe  spiritual  facultiesj  tliat  the  ordinances  of  religion  and 
the  duties  of  Christian  cliarity  stand  with  them  in  the  place 
of  wife  or  husband,  family  and  home  ;  but  these  cases  con- 
stitute t!ic  apparent  exceptions  wliic!i  prove  the  rule. 

While  at!  men  and  women,  not  menially  or  physically  defi- 
cient to  the  extent  of  deformity  or  partial  idiocy,  may  he  paid 
to  be  "Lorn  to  love  and  bo  beloved,"  there  are  wide  differ- 
encea  in  the  degree  and  fonn  in  which  love  manifests  itself; 
and  in  Becking  its  fniition  in  marriage,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  ihose  differeuces  be  taken  into  account  and  har- 
monized. Much — everything  almost — depends  npon  adapta- 
tion. "We  often  see  couples  united  in  marriage  where  both 
parties  are  amiable  and,  in  some  degree,  affectionate,  who, 
nevertheless  only  make  each  other  miserable.  Each  is  capa- 
ble of  loving  and  making  anotlier  being  happy,  but  that  othir 
does  not  happen  to  be  tlie  one  to  wbicli  lie  or  she  is  bound. 
They  are  atfectionally  mis-mated.  They  do  not  appreciate 
or  understand  each  other.     Heart  docs  not  respond  to  heart. 

Many  a  young  wife,  warm-hearted  and  overflowing  with 
affection,  learns,  when  too  late,  with  pain  unutterable,  that  ho 
on  whom  she  would  lavish  her  love,  kind,  considerate,  and 
thoughtful  of  her  welfare  though  he  may  bo,  only  repels  her 
outgushing  tenderness,  or,  at  best,  meets  it  with  a  cool  indif- 
ference which  turns  it  back  in  an  icy  torrent  upon  her  lieart; 
and  many  a  husband  finds  in  the  wife  he  has  blindly  chosen, 
only  esteem  and  a  measured  and  dutiful  affection  instead  of 
the  ardor  and  impulsive  love  for  which  Im  heart  yearns. 

In  all  such  cases  a  mistake  baa  been  made — a  terrible,  irre- 
mediable mistake — a  mistake  Mbieh  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Physiology,  Phrenology,  and  Physiognomy  would  liave  ren- 
dered impossible.  Tlic  world  is  fuT!  of  these  matrimonial 
blunders — full  of  the  unhajjpiness — the  deep  misery — which 
they  occasion.  Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  the  so  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  these  fatal  errors  ?  Most  certainly  eome- 
thing  can  be  dane.  Ignorance  is  the  cause,  knowledge  is  tbe 
remedy.  That  knowledge,  in  part  at  least,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  supply  in  this  book.  One  who  can  read  character  by 
means  of  its  physical  signs^ — ^its  indications  on  tbe  head  and 
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face,  in  the  glances  of  the  eye,  in  .the  voice,  ia  the  Ungb, 
the  grasp  of  the  hand^  in  the  walk,  in  the  dress — "  in  cv< 
joint  and  motion  of  the  body,"  as  Shakspcaro  has  it — nc« 
not  choose  amiss  (though  a  Miss  may  bo  his  choice).  Stodj^'' 
this  work  carefully,  and  you  will  be  i)repared  to  select  a  part- 
ner who -will  prove  all  that  you  can  reasonably  expect;  but, 
at  the  risk  of  some  slight  repetition,  wo  will  here  bring  to- 
gether a  few  useful  hints  to  those  who  would  avoid  the  iat«  j 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 
We  wish  to  teach  our  young  readers  who  are  still  free  to 
love  where  they  will,  how  to  love  both  wisely  and  well ;  how 
to  know  who  can  love  them  in  return  as  they  desire  to  b« 
loved,  satisfy  the  longings  of  their  hearts,  give  completeneai 
to  their  lives,  and  make  them  as  great,  as  good,  and  as  happy 
as  they  are  capable  of  being,  and  who  can  noL  We  shall  try 
to  point  out  the  signs  of  Love  so  clearly  that  "  he  who  nint 
may  read,"  and  he  who  reads  may  have  no  excuse  for  blun- 
dering into  an  iinloving  and  therefore  unhappy  marriage,  or 
&Uing  a  victim  of  *'  unregulated  affections." 


PHBENOLOGICAL  OHGAX   OP  LOVK. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  cerebellum  or  little  brain,  whatever  additional  functions  it 
may  have,  is  the  organ  of  procreation  or  sexual  Love,  and  we 
shall  enter  into  no  argument  and  adduce  no  evidence  here  lu 
prove  what  we  presume  our  readers  all  admit.  Should  any 
have  doubts  on  this  point,  they  are  referred  to  the  stand- 
ard works  on  Phrenology,  and  especially  to  Spurzheim  on  the 
"  Functions  of  the  Cerebellum," 
and  *'  Boardman's  Defense  of 
j  Phrenology,"  where  all  the  proofs 
they  can  require  are  to  be  found. 
Here  are  the  outlines  of  two^ 
skulls  (figs.  770  and  777),  in  tho^ 
He.  7m  first  of  which  you  may  sec  tho  n^rrr. 
cerebellum  largely  projecting,  while  in  the  second  you  wiD 
observe  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  same  region.  The  por- 
trait of  Catharine  II.,  the  great  but  licentious  empms  of 
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Rassia,  on  page  153,  in  spite  of  the  style  in  which  the  hair  is 
"worn,  shows  the  large  development  of  cerebellum  with  •which 
her  character  so  well  corrcspoudetL 

To  find  the  organ  of  Araativencss  or  Love  (we  prefer  the 
good  Saxon-English  term),  talce  tho  middle  of  the  back  part 
of  the  ears  as  your  starting-point,  draw  a  line  horizontally 
backward  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  you  arc  upon  the  organ. 
The  outer  portion,  next  to  the  ear,  is  believed  to  exercise  the 
more  gross  and  animal  function  of  the  faculty. 

Any  marked  prominence  or  deficiency  of  the  organ  of  Love 
■will  be  sufficiently  evident  in  a  side  view  of  tlie  licad,  unless 


^^ 


rig.  rra— Miss  -^ — -.  Fig.  TI9.— AAWMf  Buiul 

the  hair  be  so  disposed  as  to  deccivo  the  observer.  Figs.  778 
and  771)  illustrate  the  two  extremes.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion in  cases  like  these ;  but  where  there  is  about  an  equal 
development  of  this  and  the  neighboring  organs,  it  may  bo 
necessary  to  place  the  hand  npon  the  part  to  determine  its 
relati  • 

WODIFYINO   CONDITIONS. 

The  61^0  of  the  cerebellum,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the 
measure  of  the  power  of  Love ;  but  its  action  and  influenco 
npon  the  character  are  modified  by  otlier  mental  and  physical 
developments  and  conditions,  the  signs  of  which  it  will  be 
oeceesary  to  observe  before  forming  an  estimate. 

TKMPEKAMENT   AND   LOVE. 

Prominent  among  the  modifying  conditions  just  referred  to 
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la  that  of  temperament  The  motive  temperament  gircs  ao> 
tivity,  energy,  strength,  intensity,  and  tenacity  to  love.  A 
person  with  this  teraperanieut  and  a  full  development  of  Auk- 
ativene&s  loves  with  a  power  and  singleness  of  puipose  which 
nothing  can  turn  aside,  and  loving  once  loves  forever.  Uia 
love  is  as  constant  as  the  Kun.  He  knows  no  change — no 
Ockleness.  The  vital  temperament  gives  ardor  and  impulsive- 
ness to  love,  jsometinies,  though  not  necessarily,  accompanied 
by  a  degree  of  fickleness,  I*crsona  in  whom  it  pre<lominates 
are  frequently  passionate  and  voluptuous,  but  as  easily  calmed 
as  excited  ;  fond  of  pleasure,  genial,  vivacious,  and  amiable; 
but  luck  that  depth,  strength,  and  persistence  of  feeling  which 
characterizes  those  in  whom  the  motive  temperament  is  in  the 
ascendant.  The  mental  temperament  imparts  sensitiveness 
and  impressibility  in  love  as  in  everything  else;  but  when 
largely  predominant  is  not,  especially  in  woman,  favorable  to 
either  ardor  or  strength  of  passion.  It  gives  refinement  and 
elevation  to  affection,  and  directs  the  choice  under  the  iufiuenco 
of  Ideality  and  the  moral  sentiments.  To  learn  how  to  dis- 
tinguish these  temperaments  and  their  modifications  and  com- 
binations, study  our  description  of  them  in  Chapter  IV. 


LOVB  ox  THB  caty. 

The  size  of  the  cerebellum,  other  things  being  equal,  is,  at 
we  have  said,  the  measure  of  the  power  of  Love ;  but  this 
power  is  sometimes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  latent,  and  ita 
manifestation  does  not  correspond  with  the  development  of 
its  organ.  .  For  the  indications  of  its  voluntary  activity  or 
ability  to  act  at  will,  we  must  observe  its  facial  signs  in  Um 
chin  and  lips. 

One  of  the  physiognomical  signs  of  Love  is  the  anterior  pro- 
jection of  the  chin  proper  and  the  breadth  of  the  lower  J»w 
below  the  molar  teeth.  Both  this  sign  and  the  corresponding 
plirenological  organ  were  enormously  large  in  Aaron  Burr  (fig. 
779),  and  his  character  is  well  known  to  have  corresponded 
with  these  developments.  The  portrait  of  Catharine  IL,  alreadj 
referred  to,  also  shows  a  strong  prominent  chin.  In  fig.  778, 
which,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  an  accurate  represeal> 
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ation  in  that  particular,  the  cerebellum  is  email  and  the  chin 
large.  Supposing  this  to  be  true  to  life,  we  should  infer  that 
the  individual  represented  has  a  small  but  very  active  organ 
of  Amativeness,  and  manifests  more  love  than  the  phrenologi- 
cal development  would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  expecting. 

The  natural  language  of  Love  as  expressed  in  the  chin  con- 
eists  in  throwing  it  forward  or  sidewise,  as  shown  in  figs.  186 
^and  187,  page  157,  the  former  movement  being  the  more 
latural  to  woman  and  the  latter  to  man. 

For  the  indications  of  the  various  forms  or  maiuftstations  of 
Love,  and  their  supposed  special  signs  in  the  chin,  see  Chap- 
ter IX. 

LOVLNG    LIPS. 

We  all  look  to  the  lips  to  make  the  loving  confession — to 

•ay  "yes"  and  seal  the  avowal  with  a  kiss;  but  only  the 

physiognomist  can  tell  what  lips  are  best  fitted  for  loving 

words  and  kisses.     We  have  divulged  the  secret  fully  in  a 

fpre>ious  chapter,  but  will  briefly  repeat. 

Love,  and  especially  in  its  more  ardent  farms,  is  indicated 
by  the  breadth  and  fullness  of  the  red  part  of.  the  lips.  A 
bright,  clear,  and  beautiful  color  in  this  part  is  a  sign  of  health, 
a  good  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  ardent  desires. 

Love  is  an  active  impelling  force.  If  not  restrained  and 
controlled,  it  leads  to  excesses  the  most  destructive  to  health 
and  happiness.  We  must  observe,  then,  in  examining  any  in- 
dividual with  reference  to  the  conjugal  relation,  whether  ho 
or  she  has  the  restraining  and  regulating  power  in  proportion 
to  the  impelling  force.  Is  there  sufficient  will  or  purpose,  in- 
dicated by  the  perpendicular  or  downward  projection  of  tho 
chin  and  lower  jaw?  Are  Cautiousness  and  Secretivencaa 
well  developed?  Is  there  intellectual  discrimination,  repre- 
sented by  the  reasoning  faculties?  and,  above  all,  are  the 
moral  or  spiritual  organs  in  tho  coronal  region  full  and  active? 
If  Love  be  blind,  as  the  poets  say,  there  is  the  more  reason 
that  Intellect  should  guide  him  with  her  scientific  eyes  wide 
open. 

The  felicities  of  wedded  life  depend  largely  on  physiologi- 
cal or  temperamental  adaptation;  and  tho  infelicities  grow 
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not  in  barmouloas  physical  and  epiritual  development  ?  and 
how  is  this  barmouioUs  development  attained,  if  not  through 
the  agency  of  health  ?  The  healthiest  plant  or  the  healtlueflit 
animal  is  most  beautiful,  according  to  its  o^i-n  standard  of 
beauty.  So  in  man  the  complete  development  of  all  the  piarta, 
constituting  the  most  symmetrically  organized  body,  and 
thereby  insuring  the  perfect  performance  of  the  bodily  liiBO- 
tions,  is  the  highest  order  of  human  beauty.  If  we  partiea* 
larize  with  regard  to  the  human  organization,  wc  find  the  head, 
which  combines  the  various  organs  in  their  highest  condition 
of  development,  to  be  the  finest  in  contour.  That  face  which 
is  made  up  of  the  finest  physiognomical  organs  will  be  the 
handsomest.  The  healthier  the  organ  the  better  it  is  adapted 
to  perform  its  specific  office.  The  finest  and  brightest  eye 
sees  best.  The  most  regular  and  evenly  balanced  noee  po^ 
Besses  the  most  delicate  smell.  The  sweetest  mouth  is  that 
which  has  the  most  nearly  perfect  teeth  and  the  best  formed 
lips.  Tliose  limbs,  that  arm  or  leg,  is  the  finest  and  best  fitted 
for  its  natural  duty  which  has  the  best  muscular  development 
We  may  therefore  say  that  where  ]>erfect  health  is  found,  there 
also  will  be  foimd  perfect  beauty,  in  the  broadest  and  truest 
sense  of  the  term,  as  its  inseparable  concomitant,  and  the  most 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  part  to  its  spe<*ial  oflSce. 

The  farther  the  departure  from  this  standard  of  beauty  the 
less  the  harmony  of  the  organization,  the  more  incomplete  the 
development,  and  the  more  marked  the  cWdences  of  disease 
and  premature  decay. 

Seeing,  then,  that  health  is  so  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
that  universally  desired  end,  beauty,  how  much  reason  there 
is  for  us  to  make  use  of  those  means  which  nature  aflbrds  us 
to  attain  it.  Simple  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life  and  health 
will  secure  the  utmost  development  our  individual  constittt* 
tions  arc  capable  of  taking  on ;  and  with  health,  happineai^ 
"our  being's  end  and  aim,"  will  be  acquired. 

Beauty  is  an  ingrc«iicnt  of  the  divine,  and  they  who  scoff 
at  or  depreciate  it  are  guilty  of  irreverence  toward  that 
Providence  which  made  all  things  "  very  good.**  It  is  rather 
to  be  admired,  desired,  loved,  and  worshiped. 
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To  speak  in  less  general  terms,  health  gives  symmetry  and 
a  moderate  plumpness  to  tine  body,  gracefully  rounded  out- 
lines and  a  soft  pouchy  bloom  to  the  checks,  rosiuess  to  the  lips, 
brightness  to  the  eyes,  grace  to  the  carriage,  elasticity  to  tho 
Btep,  and  an  indescribable  magnetic  charm  to  tho  whole  person. 

2.  Strexgtji  is  another  sitin  of  health.  Wo  do  not  mean 
that  effervescent,  spasmodic  energy  which  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  will  sometimes  evince;  but  continuous, 
regular  energy,  Avliich  can  only  proceed  from  a  const  ituLion 
thoroughly  sound.  To  have  genuine  strength  of  character, 
and  that  steady  energy  which  may  be  termed  "■  back-bone,'* 
one  must  jiossoss  good  muscle,  a  sound  ner\'ous  system,  and 
good  brain.  These  arc  derived  from  a  healthy  activity  of  tho 
vital  functions,  A  strong  man  has  a  strong  will,  strong  pas- 
sions, and  exhibits  strength  of  character  in  whatever  he  does. 
The  more  excellent  his  health  the  more  striking  his  manifesta- 
tions of  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  weakness  or  inertness  in- 
dicates lack  of  development,  or  a  diseased  or  morbid  state  of 
some  or  all  of  tlio  faculties. 

3.  Activity  Is  another  sign  of  health.  lu  health,  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body  are  actively  porforniing,  or  competent 
to  perform,  their  functions.  The  appetite  promptly  responds 
to  the  call  of  the  stomach.  The  digestive  power  is  quick  and 
thorough.  The  organs  of  conversion  and  assimilation  carry 
on  their  work  rapidly,  affording  rich  nutriment  to  tho  hungry 
muscles,  nerves,  and  brain.  Tlic  blood,  purifio<l  by  a  dtiep  res- 
piration and  impelled  by  the  earnest  contractions  of  an  active 
heart,  circulates  freely  throughout  the  system,  distributing  in 
its  course  liealthy  nuiterial  for  body  and  mind. 

Inactivity  or  indolence  denotes  disease,  either  of  tho  wholo 
body  or  of  the  part  of  which  it  may  be  affirmed.  A  sick  man 
13  necessarily  an  indolent,  lazy  man.  So  a  lazy  man  is  a  sick 
man.  Health  is  inconsistent  with  lassitude  and  inaction.  It 
inspires  activity,  and  the  healthier  a  man  is  the  more  extended 
hia  sphere  of  activity.     "  Action  is  life,  inaction  is  death." 

4.  Happine3.s. — Another  sign  or  feature  of  health,  a  sequent, 
AS  it  were,  of  beauty,  strength,  and  activity,  is  happinesj?.  As 
health  is  opposed  to  disease,  so  happiness  b  the  apposite  of 
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the  nose]  and  upper  Hp  of  scrofula  are  most  marked  in  child* 
hood,  [o.)  The  pnllor  of  anemia  is  very  important;  it  is 
waxy  in  chlorosis,  and  paely  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  {d.)  A 
puffy  ajipcarance  about  the  eyelids,  along  with  anemia,  is 
very  generally  the  indication  of  albuminuria,  (e\)  A  bloated, 
blotchy  face  generally  indicates  irregular  habits  of  living. 
{/i)  The  features  undergo  remarkable  changes  in  erysipelas, 
parotitis,  facial  paralysis,  etc.  {ff.)  A  sunken  face  indicates 
exhaustion,  either  from  too  groat  exertion,  loss  of  hleeji,  want 
of  nomisluucnt,  profuse  diarrhea,  or  disturbed  digestion.  If 
you  find  it  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  disease,  without  previous 
weakening  causes,  it  denotes  a  severe  illness.  If  it  sets  in 
suddenly  during  a  disease,  without  chill  or  spasm,  by  which 
it  might  be  caused,  it  is  a  sign  of  extreme  exhaustion  or  me- 
tastasis, mortification,  or  apoplexia  nervosa.  (A.)  The  Hippo- 
cratic  face  i.s  characterized  in  the  following  way :  the  skin 
upon  the  forehead  is  tense,  dry,  or  covered  with  cold  perspi- 
ration; tlie  temporal  regions  are  sunken,  the  eyelids  are  palo 
and  hang  down,  eyes  are  dull,  without  luster,  turned  upward 
and  sunken ;  the  alae  nasi  are  piuehcd  together,  and  the  nose 
very  painted;  the  malar  bones  stick  out,  and  the  cheeks  are 
sunken  and  wrinkled ;  the  cars  appear  to  be  drawn  in  and 
are  cold,  the  lips  arc  pale,  livid ;  tho  lower  jaw  sinks  down, 
and  the  mouth  is  open.  It  is  always  a  sign  of  extreme  pros- 
tration of  vital  powers,  and  is  found  in  cholera,  in  mortifica- 
tion, during  the  death  struggle,  (i.)  A  wrinkled  face  is  nat- 
ural in  old  age,  but  in  children  it  is  a  sign  of  imperfect  nutri- 
tion, and  is  fuund  in  consequence  of  exhausting  diarrhea  and 
atrophy. 

**  (jj)  The  Hnea  ophthalmozi/gomatica  is  a  line  or  fold  com- 
mencing at  the  inner  canthus  [angle]  of  tho  eye,  running 
toward  the  zygoma  [cheek-bone],  where  it  ends.  It  shows 
momentarily  Avhen  children  cry,  but  becomes  tnore  permanent 
in  children  with  affections  of  the  brain.  Its  appearance  in 
simple  catarrh  is  said  to  indicate  the  setting  in  of  wliooping- 
cough. 

"  {k.)  The  linea  nasalis  is  a  lino  or  fold  which  commences 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  alaj  nasi,  and  runs  toward  the  orbi- 
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cularld  oris  [the  Bphinclcr  of  the  month],  forming  a  more  or 
less  perfect  half  circle.  This  lino,  if  found  in  children,  denotes 
abdominal  diseases,  especially  inflammation  of  the  boweln, 
also  rachitis,  scrofula,  and  atrophy.  In  grown  persons  it  is 
Boid  to  have  been  observed  as  a  concomitant  symptom  of  al- 
buminuria, ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  degeneratioDf 
of  the  liver. 

"  (l.)  The  Voica  labialh  is  a  line  or  fold  which  comroencM 
at  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and  nms  down  toward  the  side  of 
the  chin,  where  it  ends,  and  whereby  the  chin  appears  to  be 
elongated.  This  line  is  said  to  be  a  characteristic  ti^  in 
children  of  inflammatory  or  chronic  diseases  of  Uie  larj-nx  and 
Inngs.  It  has  been  found  very  marked  in  grown  persons,  who 
sufiered  with  ulceration  of  the  larj-nxand  bronchial  afl!*ection8, 
attended  with  diflSculty  in  breathing  and  much  mucous  dis- 
charge. 

"  (m,)  The  risus  sardonicus,  a  spasmodic  distortion  of  the 
face,  resembling  a  kind  of  laughing,  is  found  in  irritation  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
and  diaphragm,  in  irritations  of  the  intestinal  canal,  even  ai\er 
mental  excitement,  fright,  and  depression  of  spirits. 

*'  2.  The  Expressiox  of  the  Face  is  in  health  the  reflex 
of  the  mind,  and  in  disease  it  has  a  distinct  ix-ference  to  the 
nervous  system.  In  general  I  may  say:  (ft,)  A  rigid,  staring; 
stupid,  troubled,  but  sometimes  also  a  smiling  countenance  if 
found  in  affections  of  the  brain  and  typhoid  conditions  (A.)  An 
anxious,  sad,  and  restless  ex j)re8sion  is  found  in  lung  and  heart 
diseases;  and,  (c.)  A  morose,  long-face»l,  and  a]>athetic  ex- 
pression is  found  in  abnonnal  disorders, 

"  3.  The  Color  of  the  Face. — (<t.)  Redness,  if  habitual 
denotes  a  tendency  to  gout  and  hemonhoids,  and  is  a  sign  of 
indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors.  Flying,  often-changing  red- 
ness is  seen  in  cliildren  during  dentition,  and  is  also  found  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Bright  vivid  redness  is  found  in 
nervous  diseases,  hysteria,  and  tendency  to  hemorrhoids. 
Dark,  purpli«ih  redness  is  found  in  congestion  and  apopIectJo 
and  suffocative  conditions.  Redness,  coming  and  going  in 
spots,  I  have  often  found  in  brain  diseases  of  little  childrea 
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One-sided  redness,  with  paleness  and  coldness  on  the  other 
Bide,  is  an  inflammation  of  tlie  brain,  according  to  Scho-nluin, 
a  sign  of  fomiation  of  pus  in  that  Iialf  of  the  brain  which  cor- 
responds witli  the  red  side  of  the  face.  One-sided  redness  is 
found  also  in  diseafics  of  the  kings,  of  the  heart  and  abdomen. 
The  circumscribed  hectic  flush  [a  cherry  red  spot  on  the  clieck] 
is  characteristic  of  plithisis.  Redness  of  the  cliecks,  with  a 
white  r'luz  around  the  ahc  nasi  and  the  mouth,  I  have  found 
in  diflcrent  exanlhematic  fevers. 

**  4.  Paleness.  —  Sudden  jialenoss,  especially  around  the 
month,  h  found  in  children  with  colic,  spasnid  in  the  abdomen. 
Great  paleness,  alternating  with  flushes  of  redness,  is  found 
in  inflammation  of  lungs  and  brain,  also  during  dentition.  A 
pale,  peculiar,  white,  and  wrinkled  face  is  found  in  children 
TS'ith  chronic  bydroce[ihalus.  A  sudden  paleness  after  an  in- 
considerable limping  in  children,  combined  with  great  lassi- 
tude, is  a  sign  of  a  lingering  !iip  disease.  Sudden  paleness  of 
the  nose  is  in  scarlet  fever  a  bad  sign ;  it  denotes  a  metastasis 
[transfer]  to  the  brain ;  during  the  peeling  oft"  it  is  a  forerun- 
ner of  dropsy.  Sudden  paleness  after  a  fall  indicates  concus- 
Bion  of  the  bruin.     Pale  lips  are  characteristic  of  chlorosis. 

"  5.  Blue  Colok  of  the  Face. — It  is  found  in  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  especially  dilatation  of  the  ventricles 
and  disorganization  of  the  valves,  whereby  the  oxygenization 
of  the  blood  is  interfered  \vith.  In  the  highest  degree  it 
exists  in  cyanosis  [bluo  jaundice].  Blue  face  of  new-born 
children  is  found  after  labor,  with  face-presentation,  or  if  tho 
navel-string  was  wound  round  the  neck.  If  it  lasts  long  after 
birth  it  denotes  cyanosis.  Livid  grayish  lead  color  denotes 
deep-seated  organic  diseases,  scirrhus,  gangrene. 

*•  6.  YELLOwisn  Color  of  the  face  is  found  mostly  in  dis- 
eases of  the  liver.  A  yellowish  or  brownish  bridge  over  tho 
nose  indicates  gepia.  The  yellowness  of  jaundice  varies  from 
a  pale  orange  to  a  deep  green  yellow.  There  is  a  certain  yel- 
lowness of  the  malignant  aspect  which  is  distinguished  from 
jaundice  by  tho  pearly  luster  of  the  eyes. 

"7.  The  Tkmpeiiature  of  the  Face.— («.)  Heat  of  tho 
face  is  found  in  congestion  of  the  head,  in  fevers,  in  inflatnma' 
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toiy  conditions,  in  coryza,  and  otlier  different  complaints 
(b.)  Coldness  of  the  face  we  find  in  chilla,  in  spasms,  €xhaii»> 
lion,  in  sickness  of  the  stonxach,  in  syncope,  A  deadly  cold- 
ness in  cholera,  also  in  violent  hysterical  paroxysms.  la  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  coldness  of  the  face  is  a  bad  sign  of 
commencing  suppuration.  Sudden  coldness  of  the  face  in 
scarlet  fever  indicates  the  near  approach  of  death." 

Wo  conld  extend  the  subject  and  give  the  physiognomical 
signs  of  pregnancy,  of  impotency,  of  vuility,  of  imbecility, 
and  of  other  normal  and  abnormal  conditions ;  but  this  will 
suffice  to  put  the  reader  on  the  track  of  personal  observation. 
Every  physician  ought  to  be  an  expert  physiognomist,* 


<*  Cabanis,  epeaking  of  insanity,  declares  that  one  b  unfit  to  pnctica 
the  profession  if  he  can  not  "  di&cem  in  the  features  or  looks  ofhig  piUiect 
the  signs  of  a  disordered  mind,"  and  many  others  make  high  pretetuiotia 
to  this  divine  art.  Fonhlonque  relics  much  on  *'  a  peculiar  cast  of  ooon- 
tcnanoo."  Dr.  Cox  says,  "  the  expresaioa  of  countenaooe  fimUiM  m 
bifalliblc  pKX>f  of  mental  discue." 


^ 
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"  8b«'!»  Bern  twice  tho  ume ; 
Aad  cbangea  flnah  scroM  bcr  faco 
Wiib  evtrjr  cbjuigiog  moo<L"— Ajos. 


'^^ 


rrjT^irE  fact  that  certain  pen* 
I  \  Koiiatora  of  character, 
J\  Hku  Dr.  Valentino,  Yan- 
kee Hill,  Mr.  Alfred  Bur- 
nett, and  Miss  Emma 
Stanley,  have  been  ablo 
to  so  mctamorphoscthem- 
spIvcs  that  they  have 
Boemcd  literally  almost 
"all  things  to  all  men," 
is  often  tjnoted  as  an  ar- 
gnment  against  the  value 
if  not  tlie  truth  of  Phys- 
iognomy. Wc  wiii  placo 
"before  the  reader  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  ob- 
F!g.  781.— EiuiA  BTAirurr.*  jcctlon   such    cases    are 

Bopposed  to  suggest  and  ilhistrate,  with  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Stanley  and  representations  of  Bome  of  the  characters  bIiq  so 
successfully  personates.     The  cuts  will  speak  for  themselves. 
The  objector  says :  **  If  one  and  the  same  l:*cc  be  capable 

**  Mtsst  Emma  Stanley  is  an  EoglUhworaan  who  conimcncctl  her  profes- 
Bional  life,  os  an  actrcBS,  when  a  tnere  chilJ,  And  became  very  popular  in 
the  English  theaters.  Among  other  original  diaractera  she  has  etompcd 
the  following  as  emphatically  her  own  :  "The  Angel  of  the  Attic  ;"  "Tho 
lioral  Philosopher  ;"  '*  EracBtiuo  ;"  and  "  Ijadics,  Beware  !"     Bho  is  b««t 
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of  all  these  different  expressions — if  an  actor  or  an  actran 
can  assume,  for  the  time  being,  the  physiognomical  tFaits^ 
well  as  the  language  and  the  costume  of  the  character  which j 
he  or  she  desires  to  personate,  how  can  these  exprossioiis  and 
these  traits  be  relied  upon  as  indications  of  the  true  character 
of  an  individual?     Who,  for  instance,  without  tl'  '.of 

the  personator  of  all  these  characters — Miss  Emn  — 

which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  could  <i 
which,  if  either,  of  these  varied  phjuognomies  troiy  r.  |ir>j- 
Bcnts  her  own  mental  personality?    In  oUierirords,  if  men\ 
can  apj>ear  to  be  what  they  are  not,  bow  can  we  judge  froia ' 
their  appearance  what  they  really  are  ?    If  a  man  may  *  fraoM  | 
his  face  to  all  occasions,*  and 

*  Smile,  and  monkr  while  he  6Iiii1l^< 

how  can  we  tcU  the  honest  man  fit>ni  the  vuiain   by  iaa 
physiognomy  ?'^ 

This  objection,  which  seems  at  first  sight  so  ptaaflihVr,  u 

based  entirdy  on 

a  false  aaminp- 

tioo,  and  we  hara 

'ooly  to  remore 

its    fiynndatkm 

and  it  will  &I1 

to  the  groood 

\i»elL    What  is 


nn 


FhfsiogDoaiy  ? 
Wc  hare  defined 
iitnClnpCerllL, 


hot  will  briefly  repeat  As  applied  to  naa,  it  sigmflcs  a 
knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  externa]  aad  the  ii^ 
temal — the  body  and  tlic  mind — the  manilest  effect  and  the 

kaova  ia  AibumbIjj,  bovctw»  wf  her 
«f  WoaaH,**  fa  vMdi  tkt  »ffmrt4  ttn 
tkAoL    ltbaifcelck«Clht  Bii  af  aw« 
floa  Oe  ioiHi*  ia  ill  ao&cff's  o^  te  < 
ef  iIL    Owe  ihJMtf  ihwrlgw  ai 
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hidden  cause.  Practically,  it  is  the  art  of  reading  character 
by  means  of  its  signs  in  the  developments  of  the  body — the 
tohole  body — not  the  face  merely.  Aa  ice  understand  physi- 
ognomy,  it  embrat-cs  the  whole  man ;  taking  into  account  the 
temponimL-nt,  the  eliape  of  the  body,  t!)C  size  and  form  of  the 
head,  iho  texture  of  the  skiu,  the  quality  of  the  hair,  the  degree 
of  functional  activity,  and  other  physiological  conditions,  as 
■well  as  the  fcattircs  of  the  face.  These  conditions  arc,  for 
the  most  part,  entirely  incapable  of  being  simulated  ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  face,  it  is  the  movable  parts  merely  that  are 
subject  to  our  control  for  the  cspression  of  temporary  posfiions 

or  emotions.    The  bonea 

of  the  fiice  arc  asi  prom- 
inent in   their   form  as 

thoscofthecranium.  No 

man  can  change  (except 

in  that  graduid  way  in 

which  the  wliolc  chai'ac- 

ter    and     temperament 
Fig.  TM,  may  be  changed)  a  sliarp  Fig.  Ts& 

'indented  forehead  into  a  round  and  arched  one,  or  a  pointed 
into  a  Bqnaro  chin.  The  ^auie  remark  will  apply  to  the  color 
of  the  eyes,  the  color  and  position  of  the  eyebrows,  the  shape 
of  the  nose,  the  fonn  and  size  of  the  ears,  the  shade  of  the 
complexion,  and  other  prominent  indices  of  character  in  the 
face.  Jliss  Stardey's  skill  i3  great,  but  she  never  exchanges 
her  straight,  handsome  nose  for  a  pug,  or  Iicr  oval  face  for  a 
round  one ;  nor  does  slie  ever  lose  her  large  mouth,  her  thick 
eyebrows,  or  her  abundant  dark  hair. 

The  changes  wrought,  which  it  must  be  confessed  arc  strik- 
ing, are  pathognomieal  rather  than  physiognomical,  pathog- 
nomy  dealing  with  the  passions  and  emotions,  and  physiog- 
nomy with  the  permanent  traits  of  character ;  a  distinction 
■which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  though  in  general  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  it,  the  two  being  so  closely 
connected  aa  to  be  inseparable.  We  must  always  distinguish, 
Jiowever,  between  what  is  permanent  and  normal  and  what 
is  transient  and  incidental. 
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R  What,  then,  do  tliese  pictures,  or,  ratlior,  their  subject,  prove  f 
Simply  that  an  actor,  or  an  actress — that  any  person  having 
the  proper  endowments,  large  Imitation,  Comparison,  Ideal- 
ity, etc.,  with  mobile  features  and  a  supple  body — can,  by 
tusuminff  mentally ^  for  the  time  being,  any  particular  strongly 
marked  trait  or  traits  of  character, 
assume  also,  so 
far  OS  action 
and  the  tempo- 
rary exprcssion 
of  the  features 
may  go,  the  cor- j 
responding  ex- 
ternal traits. 
Thereprescnta- 
lion  will  be  im- 
Fig.  78«.  perfect  at  best,  r«f.TBT. 

but  will  approach  perfection  just  in  proportion  as  the  actor 
shall  be  capable  of  becoming  intemctUy  (for  the  time)  what 
he  may  desire  to  apjiear  to  be  externally  ;  for  the  expression 
must,  after  all,  be  in  a  certain  sense  a  true  one.  This  illustrated 
what  is  meant  by  "  ontcriug  into  the  spirit"  of  anyUiiiig  ono 
may  undertake. 

If  we  sometimes  fail  to  detect  the  true  beneath  the  maak 
of  the  /ahe,  the  fault  is  in  onr  observation  and  not  in  the 
clQect.  Even  dissimulation  itself  has  a  language  which  the 
physiognomist  is  generally  able  to  read.  The  following  inci- 
dent, copied  from  Lavater,  is  in  p<iint : 

"  Two  young  persons,  about  four-and-twenty  years  of  a^v^ 
more  than  once,  came  before  me,  and  most  solemnly  declared 
two  tales,  directly  opposite,  M'ere  each  of  them  true !  The 
one  affirmed,  "  Thou  art  the  father  of  my  child."  The  other; 
**  I  never  had  any  knowledge  of  thee/'  They  both  most  be 
convinced  that  one  of  these  assertions  was  true,  the  other 
fidse.  The  one  must  have  uttered  a  known  truth,  the  other,  a 
known  lie;  and  thtis  the  vilest  slanderer  and  the  moat  iajand 
and  innocent  person  both  stood  in  my  prescooe— com cqueall^ 
one  of  them  must  be  able  to  dissemble  nMxt  sarpcttbigly,  and 
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the  vilest  falsehood  may  assume  the  garb  of  the  most  injured 
innocence.  Yes,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth — yet,  on  considera- 
tion, not  so — for  this  is  the  privilege  of  tlie  freedom  of  human 
nature,  the  perfection  and  honor  of  which  alike  consists  in  its 
infinite  capability  of  perfection  and  imperfection;  for  imper- 
fection, to  the  actual  free  and  moral  perfection  of  man,  is  its 
greatest  worth.  Therefore  it  is  melancholy,  not  that  vile 
falsehood  can,  but  that  it  does,  assume  the  appearance  of  suf- 
fering ituiooence." 

"  Well,  but  it  has  this  power,  and  what  has  the  physiogno- 
mist to  answer  V"     He  answers  thus  : 

"  Two  persons  are  before  me,  one  of  whom  puts  no  con- 
straint upon  himself  to  appear  other  than  he  is,  while  the 
gecond  is  under  the  greatest  constraint,  and  must  also  take  the 
greatest  care  that  this  constraint  shall  not  appear.  The  guilty 
is  probably  more  daring  than  the  innocent,  but  certainly  the 
voice  of  innocence  has  greater  energy,  persuasiveness,  and  con- 
victing power ;  the  look  of  itmoccuce  is  surely  more  scrcuc 
and  bright  than  that  of  the  guilty  liar. 

"  I  beheld  this  look  with  mingled  pity  and  anger,  for  inno- 
cence, awl  agfiirist  guilt ;  this  imluscinbablo  lo<ik  that  so  ex- 
pressively t^aid,  'And  clarest  thou  deny  it  V     I  behel<l,  on  the 

contrary,  a   clouded 

arul  insolent  look;  I 

heard  the  rude,  the 

loud    voice    of   pre- 
I  ^FLSBUkP         sumption,  but  which, 

yet,  like  the  look  was 

unconvincing,     hol- 
low, that  with  forced 

tones  answered,  *  Yes     ^  M^§1  i  W*^ 
Tig.  T8S.  I   dare.'      I   viewed  ^J*-  '89. 

the  manner  of  standing,  the  motion  of  the  hands,  particularly 
the  undecided  step,  and  at  the  moment  when  I  awfully  de- 
Bcribcd  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  at  that  moment  I  bhw  in  the 
motion  of  lips  the  downcast  look,  the  manner  of  standing  of 
the  one  party;  and  the  open,  astonished,  finn,  penetrating 
warm,  calm  look,  that  silently  exclaimed — Lord  Jesus,  and 


NNUMERABLE    at- 
tempts," Lavater  remarkfi, 
"have  been  made  to  Pxhibit 
the  gradations  of  form  in 
man  and  animals  and  regu- 
larly to  systematize  and  de- 
fine in  a  physLognomically 
mathematical    manner   the 
pecnliar  and  absolutely  fun- 
damental lines  of  each  de- 
gree ^  delineating  the  tran- 
sitions from  brutal  deform- 
ity to  ideal   beauty  j   from 
ng.  TM.-irBicAif  LtMT.  Batanic  hLleousness  and  ma- 

lignity to  divine  exaltation ;  from  the  animality  of  the  frog 
or  of  the  monkey  to  the  beginning  of  humanity  in  the  Sa- 
moiede,  and  thence  to  that  of  a  Newton  and  a  Kant ;"  and 
he  mentions  Albert  Durer,  Wiiiklemann,  Buflbn,  Sommering^ 
Blumcnbaehj  and  Gall  among  those  who  have  given  more  or 
less  attention  to  iho  subject.  Ho  evidently,  though  a  eotem- 
porary  of  the  discoverer  of  Phrenology,  had  little  or  no  oo- 
quaintance  with  the  system ;  but  he  admits  as  undcniablo 
that  "  the  form  of  the  skull  and  bones  is  the  most  important 
ftnd  essential  object  to  be  considered  in  such  observations  ;** 
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and  in  the  productions  of  art>  in  the  Roman,  and,  etill  more 
conspicuously,  in  the  Grecian  countenances  of  divinities  and 
heroes;  the  angle  of  which  is  sometimes  extended  even  to  a 
hundred  decrees  j  an  evident  demonstration  tliat  the  antiques 
■ — let  them  be  considered  as  beautiful  or  deformed — arc,  at 
least,  not  naturaliy  beautiful,  not  truly  human  j  a  fact  which 
must  be  admitted  by  even  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  an* 
tiquo  beauties.     What  is  below  seventy  degrees  gives  the 

'•countenance  of  the  [uncultured]  negro  of  Angola  and  the  Cal- 
miuck ;  and  by  a  further  diminution  soon  loses  all  trace  of  re- 
Bcmblauce  to  humanity.  The  line  of  the  counlcnance  of  the 
orang-outang  makes  an  angle  of  fifty-eight  degrees ;  that  of 
the  tailed  ape,  simia  cynomolgus^  an  angle  of  forty-two  de- 
grees ;  and  if  this  angle  be  diminished  still  more,  we  have 
a  dog,  a  frog,  a  woodcock ;  the  line  of  the  countenance  be* 
comes  continually  more  horizontal,  the  forehead  necessarily 

■■contracts,  the  nose  is  lost,  the  eye  becomes  round  and  more 
projecting,  tlie  moulh  broad,  and  at  length  no  place  is  any 
longer  Ictl  for  the  teeth,  which  ajjpcars  to  be  the  natural  cause 
that  birds  have  no  teeth. 

"To  render  these  ideas  more  intelligible  and  evident,  the 
reader  needs  only  cast  a  glance  on  the  annexed  phites  of  pro- 
files,  which  will  explain  and  elucidate  my  theory.  The  gradual 
transition  from  the  head  of  a  frog  to  the  best  human  head — 
which,  when  wo  compare  figs.  V91  and  800  alone,  must 
appear  almost  impossible  without  an  extravagant  leap  and 
Uinwarranlable  violence  —  exhibits  itself,  as  I  may  say,  in 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  are  more  surprised  it  should 
be  BO  natural  tlian  that  it  is  abrupt  and  forced,  and  we  im- 
mediately find  the  commentary  on  what  we  sec  in  our  own 
feelings,  without  a  single  word  of  explanation.  Fig.  VOl  is 
entirely  the  frog,  the  swollen  representative  of  disgusting 
bestiality;  fig.  702,  though  no  longer  a  frog,  is  but  slightly 
above  that  reptile.  In  fig,  Y93  there  is  a  sensible  advancje  to- 
ward a  nose  and  chin.  The  progress  is  much  more  conspicu- 
ous in  fig,  194,  Tlie  lips  of  fig,  79.^  are  much  more  defined. 
Here  commences  the  fin^t  degree  of  the  ressatinn  of  brutality. 
In  fig,  700  begins  the  lowest  degree  of  humanity ;  the  angle 
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of  the  countenance  is  indeed  not  much  larger  than  sixty  de- 
grees, very  little  raised  above  brutalityj  yet  [a  little]  nearer  to 
the  nocjro  thau  the  orang-outang  ;  and  the  projectuig  nose  and 
defined  lips  decisively  in<]icato  coinmencing  huinanity.  Fig. 
■^97  has  the  expression  of  bcnoAoleut  weakness.  The  signs 
of  intelligence  are  manifest  in  fig.  798;  but  still  more  con- 
Bpicuous  in  fig.  799.  Much  more  intelligent,  however,  ia 
fig.  800  [which,  ncvertbclcs.«,  falls  short  of  the  phrenologist's 
idea  of  intellectual  greatness]. 

"  On  the  same  principles,  an  angle,  or  rather  a  triangle,  of 
the  countenance  nuiy  l>e  assigUL-d  fLir  the  full  face,  and  applied 
with  great  advantage  for  the  dctcnuiiiatian  of  the  degrees  of 
animality  as  illustrated  in  figs,  801  to  805  inclusive.  Let  a 
horizontal  line  be  drawn  from  the  outer  corner  of  one  eye  to 
that  of  the  other,  and  from  its  cxlreniities  draw  lines  accu- 
rately, bisecting  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth,  and  forming  an 
isosceles  triangle,  and  you  will  have  my  angle  of  the  counto> 
nance  for  the  full  face.  This  angle  in  the  frog  contains  five- 
and-twenty  degrees,  and  is  increased  to  fifty-six  degrees,  an 
angle  which  Aristotle,  Montesquieu,  Pitt,  and  Frederic  the 
Great  have  in  common  with  the  Pytliian  Apollo. 

*'  When,  lastly,  the  length  of  the  line  of  the  mouth  is  to  that 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  corner  of  one  eye  to  that  of 
the  other,  as  thirteen  to  twenty-seven,  and  the  distance  of 
these  two  lines  equal  to  the  length  and  half  the  length  of  the 
line  of  the  mouth,  or  as  nineteen  and  a  half;  or  when  the  dis- 
tance of  the  two  inner  corners  of  llic  eye  from  each  other  is 
to  the  length  of  the  line  of  the  mouth  as  three  to  four,  we 
have  in  these  the  proportional  lines  of  extraordinary  qualities; 
such  a  trapezium  is  the  index  of  wisdom  and  greatness.'* 

It  would  be  doing  Lavatcr  great  injustice  to  suppose  he 
wishes  us  to  infer  that  man  ia  merely  a  gradually  developed 
frog,  or  that  it  is  possible  for  any  animal  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being  so  far  as  to  take  its  place  in  a  superior  species.  lie 
desires  simply  to  show  that  the  different  grades  of  animal 
life  and  intelligence  are  conjoined  with  and  measured  by  cor- 
responding grades  of  configuration,  a  fact  which  no  wcU-ia- 
structcd  physiologist  wUl  venture  to  deny. 
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THK   CHAiy   OF  BEING. 

'•  All  Bre  but  parts  of  one  stupondoua  whole."— Pope. 
In  further  and  more  satisfactory  illustration  of  tho  great 
law  of  griulation,  as  applied  to  animal  life  and  intelligence, 
and  to  show  how  organization  keeps  pace  with  function  and 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  head  with  mentality,  we  have  drawn 
and  engraved  tho  accompanying  series  of  representations,  in 
which  oar  artist,  beginning  witli  man,  the  acknowledged  lord 
of  all  eaithly  creations,  descends  step  by  step  to  the  polypi 
and  the  infusoria,  in  which  animal  seems  linked  to  vegetable 
life,  and  sensation  to  be  lost. 

AN  as<:i':nijin'g  semes. 

The  relative  perfection  of  an  animal  ia  in  proportion  to  tho 
number  and  development  of  its  organs.  There  are  animals 
whose  Avhole  body  consists  of  a  single  organ,  and  these,  con- 
eecfliently,  bear  the  strongest  possible  rcseiublancc  to  the  plant 
cell ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  very  distinct  and  dissimilar  organs. 

Setting  aside  the  sjionges,  which,  though  generally  classed 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  have  so  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  vegetable,  that  it  is  a  question  among  naturalists  where 
they  really  belong,  we  commence  our  ascending  series  of  ani* 
mal  life  and  intelligence  with  the  infusoria. 

1.  Inpusoria. — If  water  be  poured  upon  some  vegetable  or 
animal  substance  and  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  a  summer 
temperature,  either  in  the  house  or  out  of  doors,  a  thin  pellicle 
will  be  formed  on  the  surface.  A  minute  jjortion  of  this, 
placed  in  a  drop  of  water  and  subjected  to  examination 
through  a  microscope,  reveals  a  multitude  of  lively  creatures 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes  moving,about  with  great  celerity. 
A  single  drop  may  contain  thousands  of  thc.<?c  animalcules ; 
but  scarcely  any  of  them  are  visible  to  tho  naked  eye.  They 
are  only  from  txVt  ^o  Ti'sx  pa^  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  are 
produced  from  eggs  constantly  present  in  the  atmosphere  and 
ready  to  be  developed  whenever  the  necessary  conditions  may 
he  supplied.  Here  we  have  the  lowest  form  of  active  animal 
existence  known  to  man. 
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6.  Annulata. — Some  naturalists  place  tins  class,  which  in- 
cludes the  Bca-worms,  below  the  mollusea,  but  their  organiza- 
tion ia  in  some  respects  more  complicated,  and  especially  Is 
this  observable  in  the  circulatory  Bystcra. 

6.  Insecta. — In  the  cateriiillar  we  ascend  into  tlio  insect 
world,  in  which  wo  meet  the  brilliant  butterfly,  the  industrious 
bee,  the  fiery  hornet,  the  fierce  dragon-fly,  the  blood-thirsty 
mosquito,  and  the  destructive  grasshapjjer.  In  this  clas3  there 
is  a  coin|)k'.\:ity  of  organization  corresponding  witli  a  higher 
grade  oriiiteHigence  than  we  find  in  any  of  the  foregoing  divi- 
pions.  In  addition  to  the  vital,  respiratory,  circulatory,  and 
alimentary  organs,  tlie  perfectly  developed  insect  has  the  aenso 
of  sight,  %sith  a  complex  visual  organ.  This  curious  apparatus 
is  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  facets,  Avhich  corre- 
spond with  the  nervous  filaments  which  convey  sensation  to 
the  brain.  The  organs  of  taste  and  hearing  are  not  exter- 
nally developed,  but  the  animals  seem  capable  of  exercising 
these  faculties  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  their  necessities, 

7.  Crustacea.,— TFie  lob.ster  may  be  taken  as  the  represent- 
ative of  this  class.  He  belongs  to  the  same  subdivision  with 
the  crab,  the  shrimp,  and  tlic  crayfish.  The  land  crab  is  com- 
mon in  Jamaica.  They  are  often  seen  in  immense  numbers 
traversing  the  island  to  the  shore,  where  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  retm'uing  to  the  mountains  with  their  young.  There  is 
also  the  dog  crab,  which  is  said  sometimes  to  climb  trees.  In 
intelligence  these  animals  carry  us  one  step  above  the  insecta, 
but  we  find  as  yet  no  proper  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

8.  Pisces, — The  fishes  belong  to  the  vertebrata — animals 
with  an  interior  osseous-jointed  apparatus  (skeleton)  contain- 
ing a  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  is  conveyed  through  the 
vertebral  canal ;  a  vascular  system  of  arteries,  veins,  and  ab- 
sorbent vessels;  and  red  blood.  The  skeleton  of  the  fish, 
however,  is  imperfectly  developed,  the  limbs  are  scai-cely  rudi- 
mentary, and  their  place  is  supplied  by  fins  ;  the  muscles  are 

two  with  expanded  extremities  ae  sails.  Whenever  tlic  waves  rise  or  dan- 
ger tbrcAteiui,  the  argonaut  {arffonauta,  Linn.)  withdraws  it«  arms  into  ita 
Bhell,  contracts  itself  thcr«,  and,  admitting  the  water,  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom."—(Vwmt. 
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white  and  not  divided  into  distinct  bundles ;  and  the  blood  ii 
cold — in  other  words,  its  temperature  is  regulated  by  that  of 
the  water  ia  wliich  the  animal  lives.     The  brain  is  very  small. 

9.  Batrachij;. — The  development  of  m  hat  may  properly 
be  called  limbs,  though  'of  a  rude  kind,  raises  the  frog  tribe 
above  the  fishos.  There  is  also  sliglitly  more  brain  in  jjropor^ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  in  the  former  tlian  in  the  latter. 

10.  Rkptiua. — Snakes,  alligators,  turtles,  etc.,  are  not  agree* 
able  animals,  and  wo  need  merely  to  remark  concerning  them, 
that  they  show  a  higher  degree  of  organization  than  the 
frogs,  Tlit^irmnsoular  system  is  well  developed  and  separated 
into  bundles  by  membranous  integuments.  They  arc  cold- 
blooded. 

1 1.  Cetacea. — Externally,  the  various  members  of  the  whale 
family  resemble  fishes,  but  they  breathe  through  n.asal  aper- 
tures like  land  animals  and  are  wai-mbloodetl,  showing  in 
these  particulars  an  organization  superior  to  tliat  of  any  ot 
the  classes  heretofore  mentioned.  Their  crania  show  room  for 
but  little  brain  in  proportion  to  their  immense  bodies. 

12.  AvEs. — hi  reaching  the  birds  we  seem  to  have  made  a 
huge  stride  iipward.  Here  are  seen  four  well-formed  mem- 
bers, the  anterior  p.iir  being  wings  and  the  posterior  legs ;  a 
bill-formed  mouth  without  teeth;  a  hard  tongue;  two  nasal 
apertures ;  and  a  highly  developed  and  powerful  pulmonary 
apparatus.  Tlic  brain  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body  than  in  the  lower  classes  already  described,  and 
many  of  the  species  manifest  great  intelligence.  In  the  afleo- 
tion  of  I  lie  dove,  the  iuntative  talents  of  tho  parrot,  the  tune- 
ful gifts  of  the  nighting.'de,  the  constructiveness  of  the  oriol«y 
the  sagacity  of  the  niag]>ie,  the  sage  look  of  the  owl,  and  iho 
lofly  pride  atjd  fierce  energy  of  the  eagle,  we  find,  on  a  ]nw«  r 
plane,  indications  of  a  mentality  allied  to  our  own. 

13.  MAsncALTA, — We  now  come  to  the  gr.and  first  clu.'^s 
which  comprehends^  the  most  perfect  forms  of  animal  life  and 
IB  generally  made  to  include  man — the  chief  of  all  eartldy 
creations;  though  some  would  place  him  in  a  distinct  king- 
dom of  nature  to  which  the  term  animal  should  not  apply. 

The  mammalia  are  distinguished  by  many  marks  from  all 
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other  classea.  The  most  obvious  characteristic,  however,  is 
I  that  they  bring  forth  their  young  alive  and  nourish  ihem  with 
their  own  milk.  As  we  ascend  through  the  different  orders 
and  species  wliich  compose  this  class,  we  fiud  the  physical 
organization  to  become  more  and  more  cotnptex  and  beauti- 
ful. Between  the  coarse-grained,  small-braiiied,  ponderous, 
and  stupid  hippopotamus  and  the  active  and  intelligent  orang- 
outang and  gorilla,  we  pass  over  many  well-marked  grades 
'of  physical  and  mental  development.  A  broad  and  impassa- 
ble gulf,  with  no  intermediate  stepping-stones,  separates  the 
latter  from  man.  Our  drawings  tell  the  storj'  well ;  but  the 
crania  of  the  quadrumana  and  of  man  now  before  us  are  still 
more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  lack  of  that  kinsliip  between 
man  and  the  monkey  which  some  modern  naturalists  are  so 
anxious  to  esial>]ish.  Tlie  phrenologist  and  physiognomist 
"will  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  this  absurd  error. 

We  present  our  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  an 
ascending  and  descending  series  as  suggestive  and  instructive, 
but  do  not  claim  that  it  is  by  any  means  perfect.  A  more 
careful  and  extended  cxaminaiiou  than  we  have  been  able  to 
give  the  subject  may  show  that  some  of  the  species  are  mis- 
placed in  the  order  of  precedence.  It  serves  our  purpose, 
however,  and  illustrates  the  grand  truth  that  organtsiation  and 
function  everywhere  correBpond  and  are  indicated  by  unerring 
external  signs. 

A   NEW   FACIAL   ANGLE. 

Tlie  correspondence  between  the  various  degrees  of  mental 
development  and  a  similar  gradation  in  cxtenial  forms  is 
strikingly,  though  in  a  diiFerent  way,  illustrated  by  a  new 
facial  angle  discovered  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  course  of  a 
scries  of  experimenta  made  with  a  view  of  testing  the  value 
of  an  instrument  for  measuring  heads  invented  by  Mr  D.  S. 
Holraan,  of  Philadelphia.  When  in  use,  the  instrument  was 
attached  to  the  orifice  of  each  ear,  and  in  front  was  secured  in 
place  by  a  slight  pressure  immediately  beneath  and  between 
the  nostrils,  on  the  nasal  epine.  By  means  of  a  rotating  semi- 
circle the  extent  of  development,  fjom  the  orifice  of  the  ear, 
could  be  accurately  measured  in  all  directions.     It  became 
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on  one  plan?,  and  tten  reduced  from  the  life  size  by  the  pho- 
tographic proccsa  directly  on  the  block  for  engraving.  Tlio 
larger  outline  represents  a  human  skull  which  had  been 
sawed  open  longitudinally,  beginning  at  the  root  of  the  noge. 
One  half  of  the  skull,  like  half  an  apple,  was  laid  down  on 
the  paper    and 


Hamaja  Skull 


Cht 


m.pan£re€3 


marked  out  ac- 
curately. The 
length  o  f  this 
Bkull,  from  the 
root  of  the  nose 
to  the  longest 
part  of  the  back- 
head,  is  7|uichc8, 
The  other  out- 
lines of  skulls — ' 
the    chimpanzee,  Fig.  sflo.— Outunx  or  foch  Sritllb, 

tho  cat,  and  the  skunk — were  taken  on  the  same  paper, 
in  like  manner,  the  size  of  nature,  and  all  reduced  by  tho 
photographic  process. 

The  line,  F,  drawn  from  tlie  opening  of  the  ear,  G,  to  tho 
spine  of  the  nose  (see  i,  fig.  8ti8),  we  may  call  the  facial 
base  line,  and  it  bears  to  the  three  outlines  of  the  animal 
skulls  the  same  relation  that  it  docs  to  the  human  skull 
The  cerebral  base  line,  E,  passing  from  the  opening  of  the 
ear  to  the  suture  which  unites  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones, 
at  the  root  of  the  nose,  indicates  the  base  of  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  and  nearly  so  that  of  the  posterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum.  Tlie  remarkable  feature  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  that  these  lines,  E  and  F,  form  an  angle  with  each  other 
of  about  thirt^j  degrees.  We  applied  tins  measurement  to 
Bcores  of  sicullt*,  human  and  animal,  in  our  collection,  and  the 
variation  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  or  t'wo  degrees. 
The  best  developed  human  skull  in  our  possession  showed  but 
29  degrees.  We  believe  that  when  the  brain  is  sufficiently 
developed  forward  and  upward  to  give  a  vertical  face,  or  a 
face  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  spine,  as  in  the  better  Caucasian 
types,  any  additional  anterior  extension  of  the  brain  would 
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The  lensrth  of  the  nose,  therefore,  measuring  perpendicularly/^ 
waa  found  to  bo  an  indication  of  tho  distatice  of  the  top  of 
the  nose  from  the  orifice  of  the  eur.  This  fact  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  examination  of  pictures  which  do  not  give  a  aide 
view.  Thiif«,  a  long  nose,  with  a  narrow  and  low  forehead,  h 
indicative  of  memory,  veraatiHty,  and  t>marlness;  if  the  fortj- 
head  Lc  high  and  broad,  there  will  be  originality  and  pro- 
fundity also.  If  the  nose  is  short  and  the  forehead  Bmall, 
there  will  be  but  little  power  of  intellect  and  no  inclination 
for  study.  When  the  nose  is  short  and  the  forehead  wide  and 
high, considerable  pretension  to  intellect  will  be  found,  together 
with  great  inaccuracy.  Such  men  can  talk  well,  but  fail  in 
all  those  undertakings  which  require  close  calculation  and 
attention  to  details. 

IXSTINCT  AXD   nEASON. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sections 
ia  that  of  instinct  and  reason.  Ilitlierto  metaphysiriana  have 
found  it  impussiblo  to  draw  a  clear  dividing  line  between  tho 
two.  Tlie  old  systems  of  mental  philosophy  are  too  imperfect 
in  their  classilication  of  the  mental  powers,  too  vague  in  their 
definitions,  and  too  loose  ia  their  nomenclature  to  funiish  any- 
trustworthy  basis  for  the  investigation  of  the  subject.  Tho 
problem  presented  can  be  solved  by  Phrenology  alonc:. 


THE    rURENOLOGICAL   VIEW. 

Man  has  a  brain,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  three-story 
house  with  a  sky-light,  while  the  heads  of  animals  may  bo 
compared  to  a  one-story  house  with  a  basement  and  no  sky- 
light. The  iDStincta  are  manifested  through  the  organs  in  the 
base  of  the  brain — the  organs  below  tho  lower  line  in  fig.  871. 
Among  the  instincts  we  include  the  Renses  of  sight,  hearing, 
ta.«tc,  smell,  etc.,  also  procreation,  aflTcction,  love  of  young, 
self-defense,  Destnictiveness,  appetite.  Secret! venesH,  etc., 
which  are  common  alike  to  man  and  animal.  Indeed,  thero 
are  no  organs,  senses,  or  qualities  possessed  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals which  are  not  possessed  by  man.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  man  possesses  organs  and  powers  not  enjoyed  by  animals, 
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and  Phrenology  enables  us  to  draw  the  line  of  demarkation 
clearly  betweeu  man  and  animals,  and  between  instinct  and 
reason.  All  animals,  including  reptiles,  have  appetites,  love 
of  young,  sight,  hearing,  Dostructiveness,  Secretivenesa,  etc», 
and  some  animals,  birds,  and  insects,  such  as  beaver,  bird,  and 
bee,  have  Constructivencss,  and  they  build  dams,  nests,  and 
places  in  which  to  live  and  rear  their  young.  But  they  ex- 
jiibit  no  reason,  no  invention,  no  originality,  for  they  make  no 
improvements.  Tliey  do  their  work  to-day  precisely  as  they 
did  it  a  thousand  years  ago ;  wl^ile  a  man,  through  his  re»- 
Bon,  invention,  mechanical  talent,  and  originality  combined. 
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Fig.  STI.^DtACiuit.  Tig,  871— <}oiuLLA  Skull. 

makes  improvements.  Compare  a  wigwam  with  a  palace; 
the  canoe  with  the  steamship;  the  printing  press  of  Frank- 
lin's day  with  the  lightning  power  presses  of  the  present  time; 
the  electric  telegraph  with  the  flag  signal  Man  is  a  progress- 
ive being,  and  his  works  are  a  series  of  improvementa.  The 
animal  is  stationary,  and  his  works  are  always  the  same.  In 
the  nest  of  the  bird  and  the  cell  of  the  bee  we  see  no  im- 
provement. In  building  nests  or  honey-combs,  or  digging 
holes  in  the  ground,  the  simple  instincts  are  enough  ;  but  when 
It  comes  to  inventing,  building  ships,  factories,  forts,  castles, 
composing  music,  writing  books,  erecting  telegraphs  acrofls 
continents  and  through  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas,  it  requires  RKa- 
SON,  which  is  something  more  than  instinct.  It  is  through 
the  orfE^ans  in  the  second  story  of  the  human  brain  that  these 
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results  are  attained.  Between  the  first  and  second  lines  are 
.located  the  organs  of  Causality,  Comparison,  Mirthfuluesst, 
Human  Kature,  Constructivcncss,  Ideality,  Subliuiity,  and 
other  faculties  which  are  peculiarly  human,  and  which  are 
above  the  instincts,  both  in  location  and  in  function. 

Rising  still  higher,  ^ve  come  to  the  third  story — somewhat 
deficient  in  our  drawing— in  which  the  moral  or  spiritual 
organs  arc  located,  whose  functions  are  above  the  intellect,  and 
put  us  in  relation  with  the  spiritual.  This  group  of  organs 
separated  from  the  propen^lies,  the  senses,  and  other  organs 
which  bind  us  to  earth,  arc  those  which  incline  mankind  to 
worship,  to  make  him  religious,  and  to  give  him  a  sense  of 
immortality.  These  organs  arc  possessed  only  by  man.  Tliey 
arc  denied  to  all  animals,  and  they  place  man  above  all  other 
created  beings. 

Man  has  a  three-fold  nature,  animal,  intellkctual,  and 
RELIGIOUS.  He  has  the  instincts  of  the  animal,  the  reason  of 
the  man,  and  the  spirituality  of  angels.  He  has  the  mortality 
of  animul  and  man,  and  the  immortality  of  eaint  and  angel. 

His  organization 

determines  h  i  s 

status   ill    tin  a 

world,  if  not  in 

the    world    to 


\ 


V 


Tig.  en. 


Fig.  874. 


come. 

There  are  de- 
grees of  intelli- 
gence, a  a  w  e 
have  shown, 
among  animals. 
Some-  are  more  highly  organized  than  others,  and  possess  a 
higher  order  of  the  instincts,  but  even  this  does  not  reach  so 
high  as  the  reason.  And  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  aro 
different  degrees  of  development  among  the  same  class  of 
animals,  that  one  is  shrewd  and  cunning,  another  stupid  and 
easily  trapped  ;  one  leads  and  another  follows;  and  it  maybe 
inferred  that  there  are  organic  reasons  for  this. 

It  is  the  same  among  men.     There  are  millions  who  rise 

26 
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Man  has  Veneration,  and  he  worsbips.  All  nations,  racea^ 
. and  tribes  of  mou  Vkoi-ship  eomething.  Man  is  nahiralii/  a 
religious  being.  Wlien  enlighteuetl  by  Christian  teaching  ho 
vorships  God.  When  unenlightened,  he  "  bows  down  to  wood 
and  stone,"  and  worships  images,  idols,  fire,  water,  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  other  objects. 

But  animals  have  no  Veneration,  no  scnao  of  godliness,  nor 
Bpiritual  insight.  Animals  have  no  sense  of  justice,  no  hope 
of  immortality,  no  benevolence  or  brotherly  kindness.  They 
liave  not  the  organs  or  nerves  through  which  these  emotions 
are  expressed.  Their  brain  is  all  below  the  lower  line,  as  may 
be  seen  by  looking  at  the  skull  of  the  gorilla,  fig.  872.  There 
is  something  in  animals  akin  to  kindness,  and  that  is  affection. 
But  this  is  only  that  inslintt  which  induces  the  horse  and  dog 
to  love  his  master,  and  the  mother  monkey,  bird,  or  snake  to 
provide  for  its  young.  Reason  and  Religion  and  Benevolence 
are  manifested  through  organs  located  higher  up  than  tha 
animal  instinct  and  aflections. 


XXXIII. 

ANIMAL    HEADS. 


**  A  bMBt  thai  vrantfl  dlscooree  of  reason.*'— SHAEanA]i& 


Tig.  (ns.— DoxnncATiD  Dbks. 
Stagnant  water  to  lordly  man. 


SEFUL  lessons  in  Phyeiognomj 
anil  Plircnology  (as  we  have 
sliowii  in  the  last  chapter)  may 
be  drawn  from  llie  animal  king- 
dom ;  and  it  will  not  be  un- 
prodtable,  we  think,  to  pursuo 
the  subject  a  little  further,  ea- 
pct^'ially  as  the  scope  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  was  necessarily 
limited  to  particular  aspects 
of  it 

We  have  looked  at  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  as  a  graduated 
series  of  creations,  ascending 
step  by  step  from  the  micro- 
Bcopic  infusoria  of  a  drop  of 
We  have  seen  what  marked 


differences  there  are  in  organization  and  in  intelligence,  but 
we  have  paid  little  attention  to  specific  and  individual  differ- 
ences. We  will  now  call  tlie  reader's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  animals  differ  not  less  in  the  kind  than  in  the  degree  of 
their  mental  development,  illustrating  some  of  the  more 
prominent  points  by  means  of  correct  drawings  of  animal 
heads. 

BROAD  HEADS  VS.  NAnROW  HEADS. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  observable  in  a  col- 
lection of  animal  heads  or  skulls  is  that  some  are  broad  and 
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oLhera  arc  narrow^.  We  have  shown  (in  Chapter  XXIL  and 
elsewiiere)  what  these  opposite  conditions  indicate  in  man. 
They  point  to  similar  cliaruetcristics  in  animals.  The  broad 
heads  (like  fig.  876)  belong  to  the  cariiivoroua  tribes,  and 
arc  always  associated  with  a  blood-lhirsly 

disposition    and    a 

fierce,    destructive 

energy.     The  same 

conlbrmation    of 

head   may   be   ob- 
served in  birds  of 

prey,  and  the  same 

disp(jsition9  attend 

it.  fcsuch  heads,  by 
Tig.  8TB.— ToTOo  Lwwr.  virtue  of  the.  law  Fig.  8T7.— Dbtou 
of  might,  everywhere  dominate  over,  despoil,  and  destroy 
the  narrow  heads.  The  narrow-headed  deer  (tig,  877)  trem- 
bles and  flies  before  the  broad-headed  cougar,  or  is  pounced 
upon  and  devoured ;  the  nheep  is  the  victim  of  the  wolf; 
and  the  blood  of  the  dove  stains  the  claws  of  the  hawk.  So 
it  is  even  among  men  to  a  large  extent  Prominent,  forehcatls 
and  lofty  top-heads,  where  breadth  of  base  is  lacking,  are 
hardly  a  match  for  the  broad  heads  of  the  caniivora  type. 
The  narrow  heads  are  most  liable  to  go  under.  The  grandest 
heads  are  both  broad  and  high,  and  their  owners  are  the 
true  leaders,  champions,  and  rulers  of  the  world. 


STRENGTH   VS.   CUXXING. 

Though  all  carnivorous  animals  resemble  each  other  in 
certain  particulars!,  they  ditter  widely  among  themselves  in 
others.  The  lion  and  the  fox  may  be  cited  as  funnshing 
.Atriking  examples  of  this  specific  diflcrence.  In  both  there  is 
largo  Destructiveness  and  a  love  ot  blood.  Both  prey  upon 
the  weaker  and  more  timid  races  of  animals;  but  while  tho 
one  depends  upon  his  courage  and  strength,  and  though  fierco 
is  never  malignant  nor  treacherou.*?,  the  other  depends  upon 
his  cunning  to  attain  his  ends,  and  is  the  embodiment  of  self- 
iahness  and  treachery. 
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The  Hon  is  proud,  confident,  and  bold.  "What  majesty  in 
Mb  countenance!"  Lavater  says  ;  "how  far  from  mean,  insid- 
ious cunning,  ensnaring  fe- 
rocity !  It  is  ferocity  of 
a  different  kind,of  consciouR 
strength  and  superiority. 
In  the  region  above  the 
eyes  appear  discretion,  and 
consideration.^^  Without 
indorsing  Lavater^s  last 
remark,  which  may  imply 
the  reasoning  power  which 
belongs  to  man  alone,  we 
may  say  that  there  are  in- 
dications of  great  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  tremendous 
energy  in  his  head. 

In  the  fox,  Sccretivcness 
and  Cautiousness  arc  the 
predominant  organs,  and 
there  is  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  cunning  in  his  face.  Wc  have  never  seen  the 
skull  of  any  animal  which  equals  tliat  of  the  fox  for  its  devel- 
opment of  SecretivenesSw  The  following  anecdotes  illustrate 
this  trait  of  character : 

1,  "Wo  knew,"  a  late  writer saya, 
"  a  young  domesticated  fox  who 
would  gambol  all  day  among  the 
children  and  chickens  as  honestly  sa 
a  respectable  dog,  but,  though  well 
ied  with  fresh  meal,  ho  would  steal 
out  of  his  kennel  at  night,  when  all 
was  still,  and  kill  several  chickens, 
and  having  eaten  one  or  two  would 
return  to  his  bed  and  look  as  honest 
in  the  morning  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 


FJg.  978.— Liox. 


PIC.  870.— Fox. 


2.  '*  A  farmer  had  discovered  that  a  fox  came  along  a  beam 
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in  the  night  to  seize  his  poultry;  bo  he  sawed  the  end  of  the 

beam  nearly  tliroHgh.  In  tiie  night  llie  fox  fell  into  a  place 
whence  he  could  not  escape,  and  there  lie  was  fuiajd  in  the 
morniug  as  stiff  as  though  he  were  lifefeas.  Takinoj  him  out 
of  the  buildinix,  the  farmer  threw  him  on  the  dungliill.  In  a 
short  time  Iloynard  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  that  all  waa 
safe,  galloped  away  to  the  mountains,  having  shown  more 
cunniDg  than  the  man  who  entrajjped  him.'* 

CATS   AXD   TnEIR   CnARACTERISTICS, 

If  we  seek  illustrations  of  the  fact,  so  often  and  in  so  many 
forms  set  fortli  in  thia  work,  that  similarity  of  character  and 
function  in  difTcrcnt  species  or  individuals  is  always  accom- 
panied and  indicated  by  eimilarity  of  external  contiguration, 
we  may  take  the  feline  or  cat  family,  emhnicing  in  its  wide 
range  the  lioti,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  panther,  the  puma, 
the  lynx,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  domestic  cat  as  examples.  In 
all  the  animals  of  this  tribe  we  find  similar  developments  and 
Bimilar  habits  and  dispositions.  They  all  seek  a  living  prey, 
feed  on  flesh,  and,  in  their  natural  state,  are  dependent  upon 
their  own  efforts  for  a  fiupply  of  food.  In  character  they  aro 
cunning,  watcliful,  ferocious,  and  blood-thirsty.  Destructive- 
ness  and  Secretivencss  are  their  leading  organs.  Observe  the 
vidth  of  their  heads  from  car  to  ear!     See  how  broad  those 
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Pig.  880.— Tioni.  Pig.  6S1.— LzoFABO. 

of  the  tiger  and  the  leopard,  and  how  low!  There  ia  no 
benevolence,  kindness,  or  even  mercy  in  8v«ch  orania,  and  we 
look  for  it  in  vain  in  their  characters.  The  lion,  the  noblest 
of  the  feline  family,  however,  furnishes,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
partial  exception  to  Bome  of  these  remarks. 
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THB   GRASS   EATERS. 

While  the  carnivorous  races  arc  ferocious  and  cruel,  and 
have  broad  heads,  the  herbivorous  tribea 
aretimiLl,  amiable,  and  inofTonsive,  and  have 
narrow  heads.  The  deer,  the  antelope,  tl»e 
goat,  the  sheep,  and  the 
rabbit  may  be  named  as 
examples.  Look  at  the 
Cv^\iJ&^  6tag!  lie  ia  the  most 
^*»-^<Sw  courageous  of   the    herd, 

and'  their  chamjiiou   and 
protector,   and    yet    how 
narrow  his  head  compared 
with  even  the  most  ami- 
able of   the    carnivorous 
Fig.  flSB.-STAo.       animals!     The    antelope  Pig.  «88.-AKTBu>r«. 
(fig.  883)  has  a  still  narrower  head  and  a  more  gentle  and 
timid  disposition. 

TEE  WILD  AND  TttB   CULTIVATED. 

Culture  does  not  create  new  faculties.  It  can  not  lift  in- 
stinct into  the  sjibere  of  reason,  but  it  may  develop  the  bet- 
ter class  of  existing  facultiet*,  calling  into  activity  and  promi- 
nence organs  wliich  in  a  wild  or  savage  state  are  coinpara- 


Flj.  8W.— NrwroLXULAXp  Doo.  Fl|».  8BB.— WttD  Doo. 

tively  dormant,  Tlie  most  sagacious  and  .iffeclionate  New- 
foundland dug,  after  having  received  afinishedcanineeducation, 
is  only  a  dog;  yet  how  superior  he  is  to  the  wild,  uncultured 
dog  t    The  two  heads  (figs,  884  and  885)  speak  fur  thcmBclvea 
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In  the  wild  dog,  tlic  great  breadth  between  the  ears  indicates 
immense  Destructivcncss,  wliili?  the  flatness  of  the  top  of  tho 
bead  and  tho  lowuess  of  the  forehead  leave  no  rnoni  for  kind- 
ness and  little  for  intelligence.  The  Newfoundland,  on  tho 
contrarj',  has  the  signs  of  intelligence  and  affection  fully  de- 
veloped. Look  at  his  half-human  eyes  and  forehead !  Ilia 
better  dog-nature  has  been  brought  out,  and  Dcstructiveness, 
Combativeness,  and  Secretiveness  are  held  in  abeyance.  The 
wild  dog  is  stupid,  ferocious,  and  unsocial ;  the  eultivatcd  dog 
is  intelligent,  gentle,  and  friendly. 

Among  the  highly  cultivated  dogs  that  of  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard (fig.  B86)  and  the  shepherd's  dog  (fig.  887)  may  be  men- 
tioned.    The  first-nanicd  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
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wig.  896.— Qbiat  St.  Debxakd  Doo.  W\g.  Sfft.—SBtruma'i  Doo. 

activity,  strength,  and  sagacity  exercised  in  the  se^^'ice  of 
man.  In  organiziition  and  character  the  St.  Bernard  or  Alpine 
dog  resembles  the  Kewfoundland  dog ;  but  while  the  latter 
often  renders  us  his  valuable  aid  in  the  watcH\the  funner  finds 
his  congenial  sphere  of  duty  among  the  snowy  ])asse8  of  the 
mountanis,  where  he  has  brought  hope  and  succor  to  many  an 
exhausted  and  bewildered  traveler.  How  well  his  character 
corresponds  with  his  splendid  bead  and  benignant  expression  ! 
Tlie  sliephcrd's  dog,  though  moving  in  a  more  Iniinblo 
sphere,  is  not  inferior  to  his  companion  in  intelligence  and 
usefulness.  He  doubtless  inherits,  like  the  ancient  races  of 
men,  the  results  of  many  centuries  of  cultivation.     His  apti- 
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and  fugitive  slaves.  The  animal  standa  twenty-eight  inches 
high  at  the  shoulders,  and  is  possessed  of  immense  strength. 
The  character  of  the  wolf  is  well  known,  and  is  aptly  expressed 
in  our  cut  (fig-  888).  The  species  represented  is  tli.at  known 
as  the  Mexican  wolf.  The  hyena  (fig.  891),  another  b.ad  speci- 
men of  the  canine  series,  has  an  expression  which  we  like 
ei'en  less  than  the  open-niouthdl  savagery  of  thcs  wolf  The 
head  is  equally  low  and  flat.  In  the  alligator  we  conic  down 
to  the  rejuile  jjlane.  How  low  and  flat  the  head  !  Iiow  de- 
based the  abhoiTcnt  form!  how  terrific  the  expression  !  We 
will  not  dwell  on  it. 

INDTVIDtJAL  DIFFERENCES. 

In  the  foregoing  examples  wo  have  called  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  resemblances  and  diflercncfs  among  animals  of  tliffcrcnt 
species.  There  are  individual  differences  also  as  among  men. 
No  two  dogs,  no  two  horses,  no  two  cats  are  exactly  alike. 
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Fig.  S93.— A  Gentle  IIobse.  Fij;.  833.— A  Vicious  nonsB. 

We  obseri'e  these  individual  tlifferenccs  most  pcrliaps  in  the 
horse,  because  they  affect  our  relations  with  him  most  seri- 
ously. It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  he  able  to  detect 
at  a  glance,  by  outward  signs,  the  inherent  qualities  which 
are  desirable  on  the  one  Ijand,  or  to  be  avoided  on  the  other. 
If  we  know  ihat  width  between  the  eyes  and  prominence  .of 
those  organs  indicate  mental  activity  and  intelligence — aptness 
to  learn;  that  roundness  and  elevation  between  and  above 


N  addition  to  his 
Rtiperior  and  dis- 
tinct ivcly  human 
ilicullies  and  senti- 
ments, man  has  all 
llie  propL'nsitiesaiid 
instincts  ol"  the  ani- 
mal. The  mental 
basis  of  hoth  rests 
on  the  same  lower 
nature.  The  grand 
dirttTence  lies  iu  the 
puporstracturc —  in 
the  existence  in  the 
one  case  of  the  rea- 
soning powers  and 
the  spiritual  scnti- 
menls,  and  in  their 
aliscnce  in  the  other.  The  animal  is  simply  an  animal,  and 
can  he  nothing  more,  Man  is  all  that  the  animal  is,  with 
reason  and  spirituality  superadded.  Wliy,  then,  should  there 
not  "be  resemblances  between  men  and  animals?  They  have 
the  Bcnsos  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch  in  common. 
Both  have  love  of  life  and  tho  instinct  of  self-preservation; 
both  are  capable  of  affection  and  of  anger ;  both  are  cautious, 
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secretive,  acquisitive,  combative,  and  destructive  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree;  so  if  cunning  prcdominutc  m  a  man,  why 
pliould  ho  not  come  to  hnvc  »  cunning,  foxy  look?  or  why 
Bhould  not  courage  and  a  cousciotisnesa  of  i>ower  giro  bim  a 
liuiidiko  L'xprossion? 

Tfie  ancient  physiognomists  laid  groat  stress  upon  the  real 
or  fancied  resemblances  existing  between  men  and  animala, 
but  tlicir  speculationa  arc  of  lillie  value.  IModern  writings 
on  the  same  subject  are  in  the  main  equally  fanciful,  and  are 
calculated  to  amuse  rather  than  instruct.  Wc  shall  cl^um 
little  more  for  our  remarks  in  tliis  chapter.  If  the  reader 
Rball  be  pleasantly  entertained,  the  organ  of  Mirtbfulnesa 
developed,  and  the  upward  curving  lines  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  improved,  wo  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 

^^^^ile  admitting  that  we  see  little  in  Comparative  Physiog- 
nomy, in  its  present  rudimentary  state,  that  promises  any 
great  degree  of  practical  utility,  we  shall,  however,  insist  that 
there  must  be  8omc  foundation  in  truth  for  the  common  belief^ 
that  animal  resemblances  may  be  traced  among  men  and 
women,  and  that  they  have  their  value — little  or  great — as 
signs  of  character. 

"What  a  goose!"  Geese,  it  is  generally  understood,  are 
made  to  be  "  plucked,'*  and  our  "  gotisey,"  if  he  come  from 
the  rural  districts  to  the  cities,  will  be  lik.  ly  to  sharo  the 
fate  of  his  feathered  cousins.  Ten  to  one,,  he  will  go  **  gab- 
bling" about  till,  before  he  is  aware  that  he  is  being  **  reliev- 
ed,*' ho  will  "feather"  somebody's  "nest" — not  his  own. 

You  would  never  think  of  calling  the  sharp-nosed,  crafty, 
secretive  character  represented  in  fig.  898  a  goose.  No,  in- 
deed— and  goosey  jx^ople  may  well  beware  of  \Anu  He  ia  a 
wily  schemer,  and  prefers  to  gain  his  ends  V>y  cunning  rather 
than  by  force.  What  the  real  fox  is  among  poultry,  the  foxj 
counterfeiter,  gambler,  lottery  dealer,  mock-auctioneer,  pocket- 
book  dropper,  and  thief  is  among  honest  men.  If  he  be  a  mil- 
itary man,  look  out  for  "  flank  movements"  and  midnight 
"surprises"  where  he  commands.  IIo  will  never  willingly 
attack  you  in  front 

CoDScioas  strength  when  coupled  with  noblo  and  generom 
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qualities  disdains  to  conquer  by  cunning  devices,  and,  lion- 
like, leaps  upon  tliti  foe  with  a  tcrriblp  and  n'sistloss  impetu- 
osity,    isuch  a  cljaracter  may  be  tbrocious  and  bluo d-t hirst y, 


VV'l 
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Fig.  885.— Ooon.  Fig.  89ft.— A  OoosiT. 

but  ho  is  capable  of  magnanimity  and  gcMKTosily.  He  may 
crusli  tho  etroiig  but  spare  tho  weak  and  defenseless,  lie 
takes  counsel  of  his  sagacity,  but  scorns  to  bo  merely  cunning. 
When  we  call  one  a  *'  great  bear,"  we  banlly  pay  hinm  a 
compliment.  It  may  be  inferred  that  be  is  titiniewhat  rough, 
coarse,  and  uncouth — hardly  a  gentleman — but  he  may  have 


'^>^ 


Fig.  807.-POX.  Pig.  8M.-Forr. 

lus  good  qualities  and  be  a  useful  member  of  society.  One 
may  be  bearish  and  yet  not  unbearable.  The  aiieienta.  Bcem 
to  have  had  considerable  respect  for  the  bear,  in  the  fcminLDO 
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gender  at  least,  for  we  have  from  the  Latin  the  not  uncommon 
name  of  UretUa^  a  she-bear.     A  bearish  person  will  be  rongh, 


Fig.  89P.— Liosr.  Pig.  900.— LeoKim. 

bhint,  uneoulli,  restless — walking  hack  an<l  forlh,  M'ith  no  ap- 
parent ol)ject,  like  a  bear  in  a  cage — and  when  he  spi-aks  it  'lA 
with  ji  gmnt  or  a  growl,  rather  than  in  kindly  and  eultivated 
accentR.  We  sometimes  meet  sneh  persona — more  frequently 
on  shipboard — and  are  careful  not  to  "  come  too  near." 


Fig.  W1.-BI4B,  Fif.  «»— A  OasAT  BsiJL 

That  Bome  people  are  "hoggish'*  seems  to  be  nnivenalljr 
admitted,  thongh  a  resemblance  in  physiognomical  cxprpastoo 
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as  strong  as  that  exhibited  in  our  cnts,  may  not  always  b« 
traced.  The  hosf  is  a  selfish,  acquisitive,  and,  in  a  low  Bcnse, 
i;iqui.sitive  animal.  The  liogglsh  man  is  greedy,  makes  a  god 
of  his  belly,  and  inhospitably  drives  away  not  only  the  stran- 


r??l 


Fig.  003 — Hoo.  Fig.  904.— HooatsH. 

ger,  but  even  his  own  kin,  because  liowever  well  supplied  hia 
table,  he  has  only  enough  for  himself.  "  What  a  pig  t!ie  fel- 
low 18 !"  Sure  enough  1  Selfishness  is  natural  and  ia  inherited 
by  all,  while  kindni-ss  ia  more  generally  the  result  of  culture. 
Were  chiklctn  not  tau'jJit  to  he  goiionjiis  ami  tn  divule,  there 
would  be  liir  more  selfishness  in  the  world  than  tlicro  ia. 


Ftg.  006.— Ass.  Fig.  006.— A  Donkkt. 

fhere  are   few,  if  any,  who   are  not   uelfiah  and   obstinate 
enough  without  additional  incentives  in  this  direction. 

We  read  in  one  of  Shakspeare'a  immortal  comedies  of  a 
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certain  personage  who  londly  lamented  that  no  reporter  wai 
present  to  write  him  down  an  ftssi*  In  our  day,  the  re 
porter  is  gctioruUy  at  hand,  and  men  who  "  make  donkeys  of 
thoniselves"  ollcu  get  "  written  down"  in  that  way  without 
even  being  consulted  in  the  matter.  There  is  little  harm 
done,  for  if  left  alone  they  are  sure  to  make  the  record  them- 
selves, 3Iuliiihness  or  obstinacy  has  mined  many  a  man. 
Whore  Solf-Estfcni  or  Finnness  ])redominate  over  the  intellect 
wo  may  look  ibr  obstinacy ;  po  where  there  is  little  cultura 
and  much  ignorance  there  will  be  both  pride  and  prejudice, 
bigotry,  stupiility  and  superstition. 

Dog  tyjK's  arc  numerous  ^among  men  and  women.    One,  like 


.^<^ 


•M  -< 


Wit-  90t, — A  9fwacan 

M.  Scotch  terrier,  b  cootinaally  **  smrlling  a  laL**    AnoCkar  ii 

like  ft  bttlkloi^,  oombatiye^  dcstnietire^  and 

btt  tbt  gitftodU  gah  aad  nemm$ieirnxy  o(  tika 

SooM  VQOwa  are  like  poodles,  and  are  tmnr  ao  lM|ipTa«  wk— 

k«i^  cauvowd,  petted,  and  loodled;  otkennMi^kb  tka |^e»- 

tia  aad  gncefial  Eii^  Ckarica  i|MaMc1;  aad  odkcn  ac9  tkv 

■  *•  O  tkai  ht  9tx*  htn  to  wril*  me  aows  m.  mm." 
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Better  or  the  pointer.  Impressed  with  this  idoa»  an  artist,  iu 
whom,  we  vcature  to  say,  Ideality,  Imitation,  and  Comparison 
are  well  developed,  has  drawn  the  accompanying  doggish  fig- 
ures. They  tell  their  own  story  so  well  that  wo  foi'bear  any  fur- 
ther descripJion.  To  those  who  can  not  see  these  "  striking  re- 
semblances," all  cxpluuatiou  would  be  entirely  superlhious. 

The  dog,  we 
may  add,  will 
take*  on  some- 
thing of  t h  i 
spirit  of  his 
master,  will 
even  come  to 
slightly  resem- 
ble him  by  as- 
sociating con- 
stantly   w  i  t  li 

him.    It  will  be      ^■^""^T/^^P^^^^^HZ^S^^^^S  ^ 
remembered    ^^  ^'Mifi^^^^^MfiS^^^^^/  * 

that     Hogaith 

was     always  Flsr.  »)?.— a  BnACR  of  BtrLi.-T>oo!i. 

paiiUfd  with  his  dog,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  ultimately 
came  to  resemble  that  animal ;  but  we  should  say  that  his  dog, 
by  remaining  almost  constantly  in  the  presence  of  his  master, 
and  endeavoring  to  nnderstand  his  thoughts,  words,  and  ex- 
pressions, had  really  come,  to  a  linnted  extent,  to  resemble 
the  humorous  artist,  for  wo  can  not  suppose  that  the  man  was 
lost  in  the  dog,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  dog  had  taken 
on  something  of  the  man. 

The  cat  tribe  has  its  representatives  among  the  lair  sex. 
Many  a  Miss  Puss  watches  slily  for  the  uiisuspeilitig  mascu- 
line mouse.  She  rubs  her  head  eoqucttishly  against  you  and 
purrs  very  lovingly.  Look  out  for  the  claws  at  the  ends  of 
her  soft  fingers.  Perhaps  she  has  offended  you,  and  comes  to 
"  make  up."  "  There,  don't  be  angrj',"  she  says,  "  I  will  be 
good;  I  will  never  do  so  again!"  "Can  you  forgive  her?" 
Of  course  you  can ;  and  of  course  ehc  repeals  the  mischief,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  pleasure  of  again  begging  pardon  and 


being  again  fetyvgn.  Prei* 
ty,  graceiol,  fond,  dy,  cmd 
cremtnres  are  tiioe  <»t-wo> 
men.  Commend  ns  noher 
to  the  Bpaniel,  or  eren  the 
poodle  type. 

Bat  tlkere  are  mascnlmn 
cata  too.  A  late  writer — 
m  lady  we  rentare  to  gay 
— thus  describes  one,  and, 
fitnu^  to  ny,  be  bas  a 
rat  for  a  peulner.  A  dance 
is  goin^  on.  Tbc  narxator 
says: 

**KaHt  thoce  two  joor 
der  ondergoing  tbe  formal- 
ity of  an  introdnctioB. 
Verily,  a  "  rat  and  a  cat  T 
Wore  they  prince  and 
priivcess  of  the  blood-royal. 


«fr 


Wis-  t.     Or^MttUL 

oor  cooclosaon  must  be  the 

There  is  the  nt  and 
cat  type,  and  tbe 
peculiar  antipatlnci 
of  tbe  two  hoBome 
at  onoe  maniftst  at 
they  meet.  He,  the 
cat,  regards  hec^ 
though  uneotuei(M» 
ly  to  himself,  with 
ienpcious  intcnuity. 
joecv  Is  no  gcnttM 
sof\t>ess  in  tittt  look, 
bat  more  tbe  cxpwe 
EJOfi  of  the  tiger 
aboat  to  spring  apoa 
his  prey.  Ilia  huge, 
rMtnd,greeaiahe7C^ 
ci:9»ble  of  aeei^g  00 
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rig.  oil.— ORXTnOUWDS. 

be  worn  by  a  man  I 
See,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  the  rat  is  ty]>iHed 
in  the  woinau's  fonn 
and  demeanor!  She 
turns  this  and  that  Avay 
without  kncjwing  what 
ails  her,  as  if  to  escape 
her  enemy.  There  is 
titaidity  expressed  in 
the  indecision  of  her 
small  beady  eye,  and 
with  voice  :i-squcak 
she  steals  mincinply 
about  the  room.  Re- 
gard her  when  she 
eats.  She  will  not 
take  an  honest  appre- 
ciative bito  of  tliQ  re- 


mnch  with  so  little 
light,  are  full  of  feline 
rapacity.  Mark  the 
figure — the  limbs  sleek 
and  supple  ;  notice  the 
Btealtliy  tread ;  obser\'e 
the  breadth  of  the  facial 
angle,  the  exccssivo 
thinness  of  the  lips, 
deeply  indented  at  the 
comers  ;  all,  even  to  the 
tips  of  his  ears,  repre- 
sent the  dominance  of 
the  il'line  propensity. 
You  must  allow  that 
very  sparse  apology  for 
a  mustache  is  moro 
like  a  cat*8  smellers  than 
anything  that  ought  to 


Fig.  0l2.-roiNTUia. 
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"  The  more  I  compnro  the  dllTi^rcnthandwritingn  which  puts  under  my  obMrvaUon, 
the  more  I  am  r(inllrm'»d  tn  tb«  1d«a  thai  Ihey  aro  wo  many  cxpreM:on«— aa  many  ero- 
loatloiu)  froia  the  mind  of  the  writer,  by  which  yoa  can  Judgu  of  It.— CiiATXAinBiAKD. 


rig.  013. 

iKSUjir  "Token.' 


IND  precedes,  fashions,  and  directs 
the  physical  organization.  It  de- 
termines the  shape  of  the  heud, 
the  contom-s  of  the  hody,  tlie  ex- 
pression of  the  t'ountenance,  tho 
tones  and  modulations  of  the  voice, 
the  manner  of  walking,  the  mode 
of  ehaking  liands,  the  gestures — In 
short,  the  appearance  and  movements  of  tho 
individual  generally,  including  the  shape  of  the  fingers  and 
their  motions  in  forming  the  characters  used  in  writing.  It 
follows  that  the  latter  must  differ  in  the  handwriting  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  be  in  some  manner  and  degree  signs  of 
character.  This  general  proposition  will,  we  presume,  ho 
almost  tiniversally  admitted.  We,  at  least,  shall  not  seek  to 
avoid  a  conclusion  so  naturally  and  directly  reached.  Every 
general  rule,  however,  has  its  exceptions — or,  more  correctly, 
there  are  minor  laws  which  modify  the  action  of  all  general 
laws,  in  some  cases  practically  nullifying  them.  These  minor 
laws  or  modifying  conditions  must  be  understood  and  taken 
into  account,  or  the  observer  will  be  liable  to  fall  into  many 
errors.  The  admission  that  there  are  indications  of  character 
in  chirography  docs  not  involve  a  claim  to  be  able  in  all  cases 
to  discover  and  read  them;  and  the  pbysiognoimBt  wl>o 
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aliould  set  up  Btlch  a  claim,  in  the  present  stAtc  of  our  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject,  would  soon  find  himself  involved  in  inex 
tricable  difficulties. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  real 
value  of  handwriting  as  an  index  of  character,  it  will  b« 
necessary  to  consider — 

Ipt.  The  j>rinpipal  styles  of  caligraphy  in  connection  with 
the  mental  and  bodily  characteristics  on  which  they  depend, 
and  which  they,  therefore  normally  indicate ; 

2d.  The  accidental!  conditions  which  often  modify  or  render 
nugatory  the  action  of  the  general  laws  involved ;  and, 

3d.  Various  illustrative  examples. 

gTTLES   OF    nANDWKmNG. 

The  various  styles  of  handwriting,  bo  far  as  they  are  %£• 
fected  by  the  mental  organization  and  can  be  taken  as  indica* 
tive  of  character,  may  be  thus  tmniberod  and  classified : 

1.  Tlie  Fine  and  Kegular; 

2.  The  Irregular  and  Unsightly  ; 

8.  The  Rounded  and  Measured ; 

4.  The  Angular  and  l*ointed  ; 

5.  The  Large  and  Bold ; 
0.  The  Small  and  Cramped  or  Weak; 
7.  The  Formal  and  Precise ; 

a  Tlie  Ornate ; 

9.  The  Plain  and  Legible;  and 
10.  The  Dashing  and  Illegible. 

1.  The  Fixe  and  Recjulak,  —  Large  Constmctivencaa, 
Form,  and  Order  with  a  good  degree  of  Ideality,  and  a  calm, 
cool,  equable  temper  are  favorable  to  the  fonnation  of  this 

style  of  liandwriting;  and  in  a 
•rson  habitually  making  use  of 
I'cshould  look  forgood  sense, 
rig. W4.— M,  P,  Tcttwi.  industry,  self-control,  taste, 

neatness,  and  a  mild,  patient,  even  disposition,  with  little  im- 
agination or  originality,  and  moderate  executivcness.  We 
shall  seek  in  vain  for  perfect  examples  of  this  style  amoo^ 
really  great  men.    Fig.  914  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 


s^y^.  ^c^^j^^^^:^  V^'r^< 
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2.  The  Irreguxar  and  Unsightly. — In  this  style  the  letters 
are  badly  sha|ted,  lack  cornpletouoss,  and  manifest  general 
disorder.  The  lines  are  usually  as  iiTegular  aa  the  letters  and 
words,  being  jumbled  together,  and  seUKim  keeping  the  proper 
horizontal  direction.  Wo  infer  from  it  a  lack  of  Constrao- 
tiveness  and 
Order,  and  a 
want  of  har- 
mony iu  thy 

_.'  ^.>  Fig.  016.— EooACE  Grbelet. 

action  of  the  * 

various  facultioa.  THiere  must  be  cither  abstraction  and  inat- 
tention, or  iiKlecision  and  unsteailiness,  and  perhaps  all  of 
them.  There  may  be  talent  and  energy,  but  we  should  expect 
much  ill-dii'ccted  eftbrt.  Mr.  Greeley's  handwriting  combinca 
with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  this  style  some  also  which 
belong  lo  the  Angular  and  Pointed. 

3.  The  Rounhed  and  Measured. — TIere,  as  in  the  firsi 
class,  largo  Constnictivencss  and  largo  Order  are  indicated^ 
but  with  more  strength  and  deliberation.  Tlie  individual  to 
whom  this  hand  is  natural  should  possess  clearness,  coolness, 
steadiness,  ]tersevei*ance,  jiaticnce,  and  mechanical  skill.  In 
disposition  he  is  likely  to  be  calm,  resolute,  and  equable. 

4.  The  Akgl'lak  axd  Pointed. — The  characters  in  this 
style  seem  to  be  formed,  as  it  were,  by  sudden  jerks,  and  pos- 
sess more  force  than  grace.  It  may  be  more  or  less  regular 
and  beautiful,  depending  for  these  qualities  upon  the  greater 


Fig.  016.— Andrew  Jacksos. 
or  less  develo]>mcnt  of  Oonstructiveness,  Order,  and  Ideality, 
but  it  always  has  definiteness  and  directness.  It  in^licatea 
talent  and  energy.  The  writer  may  be  rough  and  uncultivated, 
but  he  will  be  found  to  have  great  mental  vigor  and  original- 
ity, and  a  strong  will.  lie  is  likely  to  be  impatient  of  rc>- 
■traint,  independent,  self-reliant^  courageous,  and  steadfast. 
6.  Tub  Large  and  Bold. — This  style  is*  generally,  but 
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not  always,  rcgrilar,  and  legible  as  well  aa  strong.  It  indicates 
a  mind  more  manly,  broad,  and  strong  than  delicate  or  pene- 
trating; a  spirit  tinn,  resolute,  and  determined,  taking  hold, 
without  hesitation  and  without  calculation,  and  tbrming  many 
rcBolutions  which  are  frequently  more  rash  than  wise;  an  in- 
dependent, daring,  courageous,  but  benevolent,  philanthropic, 
and  generous  disposition  ;  free  without  ostentation  in  prosper- 
ity, and  patient,  spinted,  and  inflexible  in  adversity.  A  per- 
son thus  characterized  is  capable  of  undertaking  very  difficult, 
Revere,  and  dangerous  enterprises,  seldom  lacking  the  necea- 
Bary  power  and  will  to  execute  them,  if  there  be  sufficicul 
talent  or  genius  for  their  conception. 

G.  TiJE  Small,  and  Cramped. — In  this  style  the  letters  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rouimeneed  with  hesitation,  as  if  there  were 
doubts  in  the  writer's  mind  of  his  ability,  through  a  lack  of 
strength  or  of  resohition,  to  complete  them.  It  seems  to  in- 
dicate weakness  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  if  not  of  both. 
Fearful  impressions  control  a  will  witliout  power  to  resist  and 
neutralize  their  depressing  influence — a  spirit  without  intrinsic 
power,  without  resolution,  and  without  ability,  easily  discon- 
certed and  diseoui-agccl  if  hindered  in  the  performance  of  any- 
thing, and  even  fearful  in  doing  that  which  it  lias  the  |>ower 
to  begin.  The  disposition  ia  reckless,  though  not  bold,  lazy, 
timid,  shy,  and  irritable;  seeing  everywhere  traps,  ambushes, 
and  nameless  dangers.  There  is  large  Cautiousness,  combined 
with  smrdl  Hope  and  little  execuliveness. 

7.  The  Formal  and  Phecire. — Here  the  letters  are  formed 
and  arranged  as  if  by  raeasurcraent.  It  is  mechanically  me- 
thodical. Constructivcness  and  Order  arc  indicated,  but  tberc 
is  no  exhibition  of  Ideality.  We  infer  that  the  mind  of  tho 
writer  is  conventional,  narrow,  precise  to  a  fault,  and  lacking 
in  taste  and  imagination  as  well  as  in  warmth  and  sensibility. 
The  spirit  is  positive  and  exact,  but  usually  contracted,  and 
the  tastes,  customs,  and  inclinations  few  and  circumscribed  ; 
yet  there  ia  a  tendency  to  egotism,  and  too  little  susceptibility 
to  the  finer  feelings  and  social  relationships. 

8.  Tiifi  Ornate. — This  is  written  with  excessive  strokes 
and  superfluous  omamenta  Thb  style  is  frequently  seen  among 
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TOung  writing-masters  of  bad  taste,  who  arc  given  to  brilliant 
and  extravagant  flourishes.  Such  writing,  when  not  profes- 
sional or  a  mere  matter  of  education  or  imitation,  denotes  a 
full  development  of  Construcliveness,  Form,  and  Ideality, 
with  less  reflective  intellect,  an<l  a  light-Leaitt'd,  buoyant,  en- 
terprising, and  adventurous  disposition.  The  individual  to 
whom  Buch  a  style  of  writing  is  natural,  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess great  activity  of  body  and  mind,  to  be  impatient  of  inac- 
tion, always  occupied,  but  often  without  results,  beginning 
many  things  and  finishing  few.  He  will  have  more  energy 
than  pcrsistcuce,  and  more  hopefulness  than  foresight. 

9.  The  Plaix  and  Lkoible. — This  style,  tlumgh  it  may 
not  alivays  present  the  qualities  of  good  writing,  is  neverthe- 
less traced  by  a  sure,  calm,  and  careful  hand,  so  that  ho  who 
writes  tbu8,  cares  more  for  clearness  than  for  crabellisbmeiit. 
It  denotes  reflective  intellect,  a  firm 
will,  prudence,  and  a  serious,  stead- 
fast disposition.  We  should  look 
to  the  writer  of  such  a  hand  for 
well-directed  and  profitable  labor  in  any  sphere  in  wbieli  he 
might  be  placed.  He  would  live  for  usefulness  rather  than 
for  show,  and  if  not  brilliant  or  original,  will  be  likely  to  ben- 
efit the  world  quite  as  much  as  many  a  more  aspiring  and 
highly  gillcfl,  but  less  industrious  and  p.iinstaking  |icr8on. 

10.  Thk  Dashing  and  Ii.lk<:ihj,e. — In  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing, the  words  seem  to  be  thrown  upon  the  paper  with  so 
much  hastiness  that  the  letters  are  scarcely  formed,  and  indi- 
cate an  intellect  generally  well  developed,  sometimes  even 
illuminated  by  genius,  but  in  eveiy  case  under  the  control 
of  a  lively  and  fertile  imagination.  The  spirit  is  turbulent, 
carried  away  by  the  force  of  an  inspiration,  oflen  too  exuber- 
ant, while  the  hand,  striving  to  keep  pace  with  the  thought, 
finds  itself  incapable  of  expressing  the  ideas  and  sentimenta 
with  corresponding  rapidity.  The  character  is  often  lively, 
impatient,  ambitious,  violent,  incapable  of  bearing  contradic- 
tion, and  hot  in  controversy  ;  and  in  matters  of  affection,  devo- 
tion, charity,  and  philanthropy  it  exhibita  a  like  fervor  and 
enthusiasm. 


Fig.  917.— A.  LiKPOLK. 
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latter,  however,  that  is,  that  he  has  little  character  of  his  own 
to  exhibit — at  least,  little  originality,  indvpenderice,  or  self-re- 
liancc.  Most  persons  who  write  much,  isooii  lose  or  greatly 
modify  their  school-boy  caligraphy,  though  it  may  have  a 
greater  or  less  influence  in  the  fornxation  of  tlie  individual's 
distinctive  handwritins,  and  must  be  tiiken  into  the  account 
in  our  estimate  of  its  value  as  a  sign  of  character. 

As  a  matter  of  education  as  well  as  of  original  differences 
of  character,  each  nation  has  its  peculiar  general  style  of  cal- 
igraphy, so  that  an  experienced  observer  can  tell  a  person's 
naliooality  by  his  style  of  penmanship,  irrespective  of  any  dif- 
ference in  their  alphabet  or  language.  The  Englishman's 
handwriting  h  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the 
American  ;  and  the 
FrcucbmanV,  theGer-  Fig.  wo.— Abbott  Lawrencb. 

mau's,  the  Italian^s,  the  Spaniard's,  etc.,  difi'ers  widely  from 
both  and  from  each  other. 

PROFESSIONAL  llA>'D\vRrnNG. — In  all  our  cities  and  towns 
there  is  a  largo  class  of  persons,  including  reporters,  book- 
keepers, clerks,  and  copyists,  who  write  in  a  style  that  maybe 
called  professional,  and  which  though  it  docs  not  entirely  ex- 
clude variety  and  originality, 
tends  to   create  a   degree   of 
sameness,  and  to  cousitantly  re- 
press  all  eccentricities.     Such  ^y  tr 
writing  can   be    at   best  only  C^ 
partially  characteristic  of  the              Fig.  9M.-Z.  Tatlok. 
individual.     It  is  rather  an  index  of  his  business  or  profession 
than  of  his  j>ei*sonal  traits. 

IIandwritixct  of  Women. — In  general,  women  adhere  more 
closely  than  men  to  prcseribed  models,  and  there  is  great  sim- 
iliarity  in  tlie  stylo  of  tlie  great  mass  of  feminine  writers,  Tlie 
remarks  we  have  made  in  reference  to  the  preceding  classes 
will  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  them.  Such  remarks,  of 
course,  arc  general,  and  many  exceptions  may  be  pointed  out. 
Strong  trails  of  ciinracter,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  will 
break  over  conventional  rulea, 
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the  breadth,  the  liberality,  the  independence,  and  the  practi- 
cal tenderu'ifs  af  his  mind.  His  signatnre  pliowa  a  combina- 
tion of  the  qnalities  of  our  llflh  and  ninth  classes.  It  b 
round,  bold,  plain,  and  legible, 

Goort^o  Washington's  signature  is  largo^  bold,  and  round, 
the  strokes  beijig  heavier  and  more  dashing  than  those  of 
Franktin.  Itn  niiuii  characteristics  are  those  of  the  fifih  class, 
but  it  has  f§ome  of  the  qualities  of  the  fourth  and  the  tenth. 

Andrew  Jackson  Avrote  a  Btrong,  bold,  angular  hand,  in 
every  stroke  of  Avhich  may  be  traced  his  indoniitable  will  and 
directness  of  purpose.  H'm  signitturc  is  underscored  with  a 
heavy  straight  line,  drawn  by  a  firm,  steady  hand. 

Zachary  Taylor's  autograph  is  similar  to  that  of  Jackson, 
but  somewhat  less  free  and  fiowiug.  In  striking  contrast  with 
both  is  that  of 

Frank  Pierce,  which  is  elegant,  ornate,  and  dashing. 

John  Randol]>h  wrote  in  the  angular  and  pointed  style,  as 
did  Thonnis  Jcflcrson  and  Patrick  Henry. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  furniishes  ua  with  an  elegant  auto- 
graph, free,  rounded,  backward  sloping,  and  somewhat  dash- 
ing, but  veiy  legible. 

Lord  Byron  wrote  an  angular,  dashing,  irregular,  illegiblo 
hand,  indicative  at  the  sarae  time  of  genius  and  want  of  men- 
tal Bymmetry  and  seli-controL 


Fig.  035.— jEJfWT  LiJTO. 

Jenny  Lind's  autograph  is  large,  bold,  open,  flowing,  and 
pointed,  and  fitly  symbolizes  the  power  and  compass  of  her 

<y  J  melodious  and  most  fascinal  tng  voice. 

C/A«^rt-^c^     ^».j,_j><v*.-c^     Abraham  Lincoln's  signature  ahowH 

Fig.  »«,— TnoxAs  MooBE.  a  good  example  of  the  plain,  legible., 
open  style,  with  an  approach  to  the  angular. 

Madame  Octavia  Walton  Le  Vert  writes  an  elegant,  regular 
Italian  hand,  somewhat  ornate,  but  very  beautiful 
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Horace  Greeley,  as  is  generally  known,  writes  a  most  iiT^ 

ular  and  illegible  hand.     Contrast  it  with  the  handsome, 

^^-^         /p       ^y^  .  round,  bold,  regulw. 

^  William      CuUen 

Pig.  PST.— w.  c,  Bhtast.  Bryant.      Both    aro 

men  of  great  t.ileiit,  but  their  organisations  and  minds  diflcr 
as  widely  as  their  handwriting. 

Edward  Kverett  wrote  in  an  elegant,  measured  style,  in 
keeping  willi  \m  chameter. 

Edgar  A.  Poe's  signature  is 
bold,  dashing,  iiregular,  and  full 
of  originality. 

LJL'ut.-General  U.  S.  Grant's 
handwriting  is  plain  and  angular ;  that  of  General  Shennan, 
angular  and  dahliiug ;  and  that  of  General  McClellan,  angu- 
lar, but  small  and  slightly  cramped. 

President  Andrew  Johnson's  signature  indicates  the  plain 
and  legible  style- 
John  G.  Whittier  writes  in  a  bold,  dashing,  but  irregnlar 
and  uneven  style. 

Lord  Palmcrston's  autograph  shows  a  combination  of  stylee, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  analyze,  but  it  certainly  has  angu- 
larity aud  irregularity.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  dasliing,  were 
^  it  not  a  little  cramped 

^PdL^C/^U^Oy^^*^^  l/$rA^set_p.   or  constrahicd. 

y^  ^        Washington  Irving 

Fig.  99!),-WAMttwoTojc  iBTwo.  wrotc  in  a  small,  uni- 

form, but  rather  heavy,  angular,  legible  style. 

P.  B.  Sbillaber  (ilrs.  Pai-tington)  writes  in  a  facile  and  leg- 
ible, but  irregular  style,  the  letters  sloping  both  ways. 

Abbott  Lawrence  signed  his  name  in  a  handsome,  round, 
bold,  business-like  st vie.  f^  /n         » 

Daniel    Webster's  X^^^,,^^^      ^^ C^//^, 
handwriting  was  bold,  Pig.  sgo.-DAHni.  WKM-m. 

strong,  and  legible;  and  George  Bancroft's  has  similar  char- 
acteristics, but,  in  his  signature  at  least,  is  moro  daahing; 
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Henry  Wajxl  Becchcr  signs  liis  name  in  a  free,  clashing,  in- 
dependent Btyle,  in  which  vigor,  boldness,  and  originality 
are  manifest. 

Pauline  Cushman's  handwriting  is  large,  bold,  round,  and 
masculine. 

Fitz  Gix'one  Ualleek^s  autograph  ^^         ^  g 

is  small,  elegant,  and  delicate,  but  ^|  '      L  (liirL.  JL^  ^ 
pointed,   while    Thomas    Carlyle's  *  y 

ciriibography  is  as  strong,  as  eeccn-        FJg.  wi.— T.  Cabltue. 
trie,  and  ns  nenons  as  liis  style,  and  as  difficult  to  describe. 

Thomas  Moore's  signature  is  small,  round,  and  graceful ; 
Tliackeray's  is  also  smalt  and  liandsoine,  but  more  dashing; 
while  Tapper's  is  elegant  and  measured,  if  not  formal, 

George  Francis  Train  writes  as  he  speaks,  in  a  bold,  free, 
"  sproad-oagle"  Ktylo. 

N.  P.  Willis  writes  in  a  small,  but  rather  heavy,  angular, 
even,  firm  style. 

Flf^.  S8S.— Wm.  Lu>TS  GA8BI90K. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Cin-ison  writes  a  film,  plain,  legible  hand,  with 
Boroc  of  the  ciiaracteristies  of  the  angular  and  pohited  style, 
though  the  latter  are  not  very  evident  in  his  signature, 

CUIB.OMANCY    OE  PALMISTRY. 

The  art  of  chiromancy  or  divination  by  the  hand  has  been 
practiced  for  ages;  tliose  who  professed  to  be  expert  in  it 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  future  history  and  to 
discover  the  natural  peculiarities  in  disposition  of  persons 
from  an  examination  of  the  lines  of  their  hands.  This  prac- 
tice or  art  is  also  tenned  "  palmistry,"  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand  IS  the  part  specially  consulted  by  the  diviner. 

This  subject  has  been  examined  and  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  by  M,  Dcsbarrolles,  Richard  Beanush,  and  others 
in  Europe,  and  we  avail  oui-selves  of  the  result  of  their  labors 
in  the  following  condensed  statement  of  the  system, 

27* 
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Chiromancy  like  physiology  proposes  to  show  the  nmtnrB 
and  amount  of  those  impulses  to  which  each  individual  is  or 
may  be  subjected  under  the  temptations  ofiered  by  our  80caal 
relatiomk  As  water  falling  continuoui^ly  upon  the  stone  in 
time  makes  an  impression,  so  may  the  hand  be  presumed  to 
receive  impressions  from  or  be  in  a  measare  molded  by  the 
constant  action  of  the  mind  upon  its  plastic  sosceptibiHtiea. 
In  the  form  of  the  hand  society  recognizes  certain  relatioD- 
ships  in  life,  and  presupposes  it  an  index  of  graduated  iatcU»> 

gence.  Wetfpeakof 
the  hard,  rough  palm 
of  labor— of  the  soft, 
voluptuoua  hand  of 
luxury — of  the  sleQ- 
der  fingers  of  refine- 
ment ;  if  then.  La  gen- 
eral, we  distingviati 
certain  peculiaritMa 
of  disposition,  of 
thought,  of  pursoii 
in  the  form  of  tho 
hand,  why  may  w« 
not  go  further,  and 
discover  in  tike  fully 
developed  p«Um  in* 
dications  or  premooi- 
tiona  o(  that  comae 
in  life  wluch  prpdoin> 
inant  passion,  int^ 
lect,  o  r  Bentiment 
will  shape  for  itjself  ? 
Fls:  989.— DucKAx  A.  Observation    hai 

shown  that  the  lines  of  the  palm  arc  gradually  enlarged  and 
intensified  by  an  undue  exercise  of  the  feelings  and  propensi- 
ties ;  while  they  are  diminished  very  much  if  the  feelings  and 
passions  are  kept  under  proper  control.  We  will  now  proceed, 
with  the  assistance  of  our  diagrams,  to  deaeiibe  the  ptim^ 
pal  lines  and  lineaments  of  tho  hand. 
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At  the  root  of  each  finger,  elevations,  more  or  less  distinct, 
are  seen,  to  which  the  names  viotind  of  Jupiter^  mound  of 
SatuTVy  niQund  of  Apollo^  mound  of  Mercury  arc  applied- 
(See  diag]-am.)  At  the  root  of  the  thumb  is  usually  a  well- 
marked  elevalion  which  is  nnined  rnoundof  Vimus.  The  first 
or  iruh'X  finfrer  is  said  to  ho  under  the  influence  of  Jupiter, 
the  king  of  the  pagan  deities  j  because  from  analogy  it  con- 
tains the  indices  of  domination  and  command,  and  ihe  eleva- 
tion is  therefore  called   the  mound  of  Jupiter,  which,  when 


largo,  is  said  to  indicate 
ambition  and  love  of 
display.  The  middle 
finger  is  placed  under 
the  dominion  of  Salum, 
the  supjwsed  executive 
of  destiny  or  fatality. 

The  t/iird  or  ring 
finger  i.s  presided  over 
by  Apollo,  and  is  re- 
garded aa  especially  de- 
voted to  the  artistic,  the 
beautifid.  The  liUle  fin- 
ger claims  Mercury  as 
its  patron,  the  graceful, 
wing-footed  messenger 
of  the  gods.  The  ele- 
vation, more  or  less  con- 
Bpicuouii,  about  midway 
between  the  wrist  and 
the  root  of  tlie  little  fin- 
ger, is  dedicated  to  Mars, 


r\ 


r 


xt 
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Fig.  ftM.— DlAOKAM  B. 


the  heathen  gad  of  war ;  when  large,  it  showa  courage,  force, 
resistance;  very  large,  it  indicates  rudeness,  violence,  and 
cruelty ;  want  of  development  indicates  puerility  and  coward- 
ice. The  outer  lowest  portion  of  the  palm  is  presided  over 
by  the  moon,  the  type  of  caprice.  A  state  of  full  develop- 
ment indicates  a  strong  imagination,  chastity,  love  of  mystery, 
of  quiet,  loneliness,  and  meditation.    Weak  development  of 
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while  if  it  be  united  with  those  of  both  th&  head  and  life,  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  index  lini^cr,  nuisfbrtiinc,  physical  and 
mental,  is  indicated.  According'  to  the  brightness  of  color  ex- 
hibited by  the  lino  of  the  heart,  the  atrength  of  physical  lovo 
is  presumed  to  be  proportioned.  Brunehos  from  lliis  line  havo 
their  significance  [)rodieatcd  upon  the  part  of  the  palm  whence 
they  originate  and  the  direction  which  they  take.  If  this  lino 
be  bifurcated  and  one  branch  ascends  toward  the  index  finger, 
it  is  a  sign  of  happiness;  if  one  branch  be  elevated  toward 
the  second  finger  and  the  other  descend  to  the  rmc  of  the 
Lead,  there  will  be  found  a  strong  indication  of  self-deception 
and  pecuniary  losses.  A  hand  in  which  the  line  of  the  heart 
is  wanting,  is  one  lacking  sympathy,  and  denotes  bad  faith 
and  pivtnature  death. 

The  LINE  OK  THE  HEAD  takcs  its  rise  from  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger.  It  is  usually  united  at  its  origin  with 
the  line  of  life,  from  which  it  rapidly  diverges.  Wlien  quite 
straight  and  well  developed,  this  line  indicates  sound  judg- 
ment and  clearness  of  undei-standing.  These  qualities  will, 
however,  be  more  or  less  active  in  correspondence  with  the 
devclojjmtMTit  of  the  nmund  of  Mars,  Should  thin  lino  be  con- 
siderably extended  and  direct,  it  shows  a  strong  dis|)Osition 
toward  economy,  which,  if  carried  to  excess,  will  lead  to 
avarice.  If  much  extended,  and  descending  abruptly  toward 
the  moimd  of  the  Moon,  it  marks  a  tt>nging  for  the  means  of 
gratifying  the  caprices  of  the  imagination— a  leaning  toward 
prodigality. 

A  weak  judgment  is  denoted  where  the  line  of  the  head 
descends  to  the  lower  outer  region  of  the  palm,  imagination 
prevails  and  fillg  the  mind  with  fancies.  If  this  line  runs 
quite  low,  so  much  so  as  to  fonn  a  well-defined  cross  with  the 
lino  running  from  the  little  finger  toward  the  center  of  the 
wrist,  which  is  called  the  "hepatic  line,"  it  shows  a  strong 
tendency  to  mystery.  Should  this  line  be  directed  up  toward 
any  of  the  fingers,  its  influence  may  be  taken  as  unfavorable 
upon  the  qualities  assigned  to  the  root  of  the  finger  toward 
which  it  tends. 

If  it  be  pale  and  broad,  weakness  in  intellect  is  indicated ; 
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if  quite  short,  irresolution  is  denoted ;  if  it  appear  like  a  ( 
there  will  be  a  want  of  concentration.  Its  termination 
Bhort  defined  line,  like  a  bar,  indicates  injury  to  the  throftt  or 
head.  Hound  knot»  appearing  on  the  line  of  tbc  bead  mro 
enppoeed  to  denote  a  tendency  to  mtirder,  wliile  red  points 
predicate  wounds  on  the  head,  ^ 

When  this  line  separates  into  two  branches,  one  f^otng  dfl 
rectly  downward  and  the  other  toward  the  mound  of  the 
Moon,  there  is  shown  a  dissposition  to  deceive  others  and  sdf 
— to  play  the  hypocrite  and  liar. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  indications  shown  by  one 
hand  are  strengthened  by  corresponding  signs  in  the  oilier. 
When  in  one  hand,  therefore,  the  line  of  the  head  is  broken 
into  two  parts,  there  is  a  presentment  of  mental  ' 
but  should  the  line  be  well  formed  in  the  other  ) 
ger  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

When  this  line  is  very  short  and  deeply  marked,  and 
not  pass  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the   axis  of 
middle  finger,  it  marks  a  malicious  disposition  and  early  deal 

A  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  line  of  the  head  denotca  fat 
injuries  or  sudden  death.  If  a  well-marked  line  pT 
straight  from  this  line  to  the  mound  of  Mercury,  it  is  taken  ta 
an  omen  of  success  in  business;  while  if  it  termijiate  betWMQ 
the  mounds  of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  it  shows  success  in  art 
and  science. 

LrxK  OP  Life. — ^This  line,  extending  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  palm  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  bounds  the 
of  the  thumb.     "  When  well  formed,''  says  ^L  Desbarrolk 
"of  a  soft  color,  and  bounding  entirely  the  thumb,  it  indicate 
a  long  and  happy  life."    When  jjale  and  broad,  it  is  the  ind< 
of  ill-health  and  a  fi-etful  disposition;  and  according  to  i| 
length  may  be  })redicated  life's  duration.     If  double,  it  ds 
fies  strong  vitativcness  and  vital  energy  (fig.  034). 

Should  the  origin  of  this  line  appear  to  be  in  the  mound  of 
Jupiter,  the  tendency  is  to  subordinate  life  to  ambition,  and 
the  attainment  of  honors  and  position  is  probable.  Lines 
arising  from  the  line  of  life  and  running  upward  denote  ao 
aspiring  mind  and  more  or  less  elevation  of  character. 
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Should  it  be  cut  by  numerous  small  lines,  sickness  and  mi»- 
fortUDc  are  imminent;  ehould  it  present  an  irregular  form, 
that  is  to  say  more  marked  iu  some  places  tlitui  in  others,  it 
indicates  violence  of  temper  and  unbridled  passion. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  appearances  which  these  lines 
present  j  but  enough  for  our  purpose.  Of  coiu-se  we  do  not 
indoi*B€  the  prognostications  which  are  assigned  to  them. 

Tliere  are  other  lines  of  less  importance  to  the  diviner  than 
those  already  mentioned.  There  are  the  line  of  Saturn^  the 
line  of  ApoUOy  the  Hepatic  line,  and  the  rinf/  of  Venus^ 
"which,  with  their  branches,  cross-lines,  crosses,  angles,  etc., 
make  up  the  pirysical  indices  of  Chiromancy. 

When  tlie  li/te  of  tSaturn  proceeds  from  the  center  of  the 
palm,  which  ia  culled  the  "  plane  of  ilars,"  it  indicates  that 
success  in  life  is  to  be  attained  by  slow  and  continuous  effort. 
When  it  proceeds  from  the  wrist  and  ascends  directly  to  the 
middle  finger,  it  betokens  considerable  liajipincss  ;  and  should 
it  penetrate  even  into  the  first  joint  of  that  finger,  it  shows  a 
high  destiny.  Uncertainty  with  reference  to  success  is  indi- 
cated wliere  this  line  is  Ijroken  in  its  passage.  Hands  devoid 
of  this  line  mark  a  life  passi^•e  and  insigniticant. 

The  line  of  Apollo^  otherwise  known  as  the  line  of  the  sun, 
proceeds  either  from  the  line  of  life  or  from  the  region  of  the 
mound  of  the  Moon  and  passes  upward  to  the  third  finger. 
When  clearly  defined,  it  marks  a  love  of  art  and  tlislinction. 
^ose  who  have  this  line  will  show  strong  love  of  art,  at  the 
least  in  their  admiration  for  the  ornamental  and  beautiful. 
Subdivision  of  this  line  into  many  small  lines  at  its  termina- 
tion Btrengtliens  the  desire  for  artistic  eftect?.  When  this  line 
rises  from  the  line  of  the  heart,  and  procee<ling  to  the  mound 
of  Apollo  divides  there  into  three  equally  well  -  defined 
branches,  it  denotes  great  celebrity. 

The  Hepatic  line  or  line  of  the  liver  when  it  proceeds  from 
the  wrist  straight  to  the  moimd  of  Mercury  and  is  clearly  de- 
fined, indicates  sound  health,  a  good  physiological  condition 
generally,  with  an  excellent  memory  and  sterling  probity.  If 
it  presents  an  irregular  and  tortuous  appearance,  it  shows  poor 
health,  bilious  difficulty,  and  questionable  integrity. 
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The  ring  of  Venwt^  which  forms  an  arc  of  a  circle  bcti 
the  first  and  fourth  fiiigei*s,  when  strongly  defined,  manifest 
unrestrained  sensuality.  If  double  or  triple,  it  is  indieattve 
of  shameless  licentiousness.  The  indications  of  this  line  aro 
generally  unfavorable  to  morality,  except  where  instead  of 
forming  part  of  a  circle  it  passes  to  the  outer  edge  of  th^ 
palm,  when  the  pignificance  is  that  the  qualities  attributed 
that  portion  of  the  palm  are  strengthened  in  activity. 

Tlie  other  palm-marks  which  wc  have  cimmcrated  we 
but  blightly  allude  to, 

Srancfies  are  pmall  linea  issuing  from  the  principal  linei 
They  generally  indicate  exuberance  in  the  qualities  applied 
those  lines  from  which  they  proceed. 

Curved  lin^s,  and  esj>ecially  broken  lines,  indicate  lack 
continuity,  spasmodic  effort. 

Cross  titles  usually  betoken  defects.     On  the  mound  of 
Jupiter  they  show  a  tendency  to  mysticism,  pride,  and  selfin 
will ;  on  Saturn  they  indicate  misfortune ;  on  Apollo,  vauitjiH 
and  folly ;  on  Mercujy,  a  lying  and  ihievifih  disposition  ;  on 
Mars,  the  probability  of  sudden  death. 

Branches  from  the  principal  lines  lending  upward  toward 
the  fingers  are  supposed  to  be  favorable  omens;  while  those 
which  tend  downward  arc  regarded  as  unpropitious. 

When  the  mounds  or  any  of  them  are  dostituto  of  linear 
marks,  the  indication  is  favorable  for  tranquillity  of  life. 

CroMW,  generally,  are  unlavorable  marks,  particularly  whcn_ 
irregrdar  in  formation.     A  cross  on  the  mound  of  the  Sun  b« 
tokens  hindrance  in  business  and  failure  in  art.     A  ci'oss 
Mercury  manifests  a  tendency  to  robbery;  on  the  plane  ot 
Mars,  a  coml>alivc  disj>osition. 

The  anr/les  which  constitute  the  trianjlc.  fonned  by  ll 
junction  or  intersection  of  the  lino  of  the  Iicad,  the  lino  of  life 
.ind  the  hepatic  line,  are  very  signiticant.    The  angle  at  thi 
vertex  of  this  triangle,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  linea  oi 
the  head  and  life,  when  sharp  and  well  marked,  indioatcs 
good  disposition  and  much  elevation  of  chumctef;  when  ol 
tuae,  it  indi'.'.ates  dullness  of  intellect.     The  angle  at  the  ba 
formed  by  the  hepatic  line  and  tho  line  of  Uf«^  if  well  and 
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clearly  formed,  is  the  index  of  sound  health  and  amiability. 
Should  it  be  obtuse  or  with  a  large  opening,  the  indication  ia 
the  rcvcrao. 

The  remaining  angle,  formed  by  the  hepatic  line  and  the 
extremity  of  the  lino  of  the  head,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
mound  of  Mars,  wlicn  well  forme<l  and  of  good  color,  augurs 
a  long  life,  with  intelligence  and  good-nature.  If  it  be  very 
acute,  it  betokens  a  malicious  disposition.  If  obtuse,  a  slug- 
gish nature  and  infidelity. 

If  the  triangle  itself  be  large,  it  pIiowh  a  generous  nature, 
largeness  of  luind,  and  nobleness  of  character.  If  it  be  small, 
it  evinces  littleness  of  mitid  and  spirit. 

A  palm  wbieh  exhibits  many  lines  is  the  index  of  an  anxious 
and  disturbed  mental  life.  Our  second  diagram  is  a  tracing 
from  life,  which  is  regarded  by  the  cliiromantist  aa  very  favor- 
ably marked  to  reveal  all  the  peculiar  charactemtics  of  the 
possessor. 

We  repeat,  the  rlainia  put  forth  above  are  those  advocated 
by  distinguii^hed  oViservei-s,  but  wo  do  not  indorse  them,  and 
pimply  give  them  place  as  matters  of  curious  information,  and 
not  as  established  signs  of  character.  There  is  suflieient  in 
Plircnology  and  Physiognomy  to  evidence  ebartu-ter  without 
reference  to  this  system  ;  but  let  every  one  read,  observe,  and 
judge  for  himself. 

Wo  think  with  the  author  of  an  article  upon  the  subject  of 
Chirognoray,  in  the  Anthropological  Jieview  for  October, 
1865,  that  the  hand  as  an  index  of  racial  peculiarities  and 
distinctions  is  woithy  of  special  consider.ation,  but  that  those 
enthusiasts  and  observers  "vvho  profess  to  have  fuinid  in  the 
hand  certain  indices  of  individual  character  and  derivation, 
even  to  minute  jiarticulars,  go  too  far,  and  baso  their  state- 
ments upon  too  naiTow  a  basis  for  strict  science,  3Iore  facta 
are  needed.  We  have  not  yet  the  data  whit-h  wcmUl  ^varrant 
even  a  plausible  hypothesis.  We  should  fii'st  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  racial  hand,  and  mark  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Negro,  etc.,  and  then  wo 
shall  be  the  better  prepared  to  descend  into  the  details  of  in- 
dividual ajKJcialty, 
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their  OTSTi  fitory,  making  merely  a  few  remarks  to  awaken  the 
reader's  interest  and  enlist  his  attention.  If  he  would  turn 
them  to  the  hcst  accountj  he  must  study  them  for  himself 
and  compare  them  with  the  living  faces  around  him. 

rFlg.  93C.— A«TOKiiiuaniT.  Fig.  937.— Cit7uo«itt. 

The  expression  of  I3g.  936  ia  that  of  attention  excited  by 
astonishment  in  a  pergon  of  considerahlc  intt'lhgence.  In  fig- 
937  the  uttcution  exhibited  is  the  result  of  curiosity  in  an  old 
lady  wlio  is  fond  of  scandal  and  gossip.  Wo  may  be  sure 
ahe  will  give  her  neighbors  the  full  benefit  of  any  discoveries 
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Fig.  988.— SttiT  WOKDBIL  Fig.  OTO.— CREDCT.frT. 

Bhe  may  make.  Fig.  038  has  an  air  of  asLonislicd  stupidity. 
The  face  is  of  a  low  sensual  type,  and  the  head  betokens  a 
very  moderate  endowment  of  brain,  and  that  mainly  in  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Fig.  039  has  the  attentive,  credulous  look 
of  honest  ignorance. 
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Figs,  944  and  945,  like  fig,  942,  express  contempt,  but  in 
each  it  is  modified  by  other  feelings  ami  by  differunccs  in  tem- 
perament and  geucTul  character.  Fig,  944  represents  a  strong, 
irascible  character,  iu  whom  anger  gives  a  terrible  force  to 
contempt.  Ilia  com- 
panion is  furious,  but 
weak.  He  rages,  but 
is  impotent.  Wo 
heed  neither  his  fury 
nor  h  i  s  contcmpt. 
Tlie  latter  is  rather 
assumed  than  real- 
Fig,  940  is  a  child- 
face,  with  an  intent, 
Co.™,  AN»^"t  "o<^  Strongly  in-  ^, 

A-HOBB.  tercsted  look.  There  Fig.  &i5.-FrHT  and  contemw. 
is  too  little  energy  of  character  for  much  earnestness  in  any- 
thing. What  a  contrast  between  this  and  the  accompanying 
head  (fig,  947)  !  In  the  latter,  the  attention  is  profound  and 
concetit  rated,  and  the  character  is  a  terribly  energetic  one,  and 
fall  of  dostmctive  violence.    See  how  the  eyebrows  are  drawn 
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Fig.  MB.— Attention.  Pig.  !>rr.— PaoFOuwn  Attention, 

down  in  the  ettbrt  at  close  scnitiny  !  His  view  is  concentrated 
on  a  single  object.  He  will  know  all  about  that  object,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  sense  of  sight  can  inform  him.  His  companion 
will  sec  much  in  a  careless  cursor)''  way,  and  will  be  but  little 
wiser  for  all  his  seeing.  There  are  many  such  persons  in  the 
world  and  they  generally  have  widely-opened  eyes. 


Fig.  IMS.— SaDHMS.  Piff.  WJ. SUXV  MlRTU. 

pleasure  fills  the  present  moment  in  a  mind  incapable  of 
ceiving  any  deep  impression  and  careless  alike  of  the  past  an^ 
of  the  fnture. 

We  next  observe  (fig.  950)  a  look  of  eagenioss  and  triumpi: 
on  the  face  of  an  artful,  iutriguuig  woman — a  designing  c< 


Pfg.  060.— TBtmnv.  Tig.  Sfil.-Ol 

quette.  In  ilie  accompanying  figure  (fig.  051),  the  eagenw 
that  of  desire  on  a  voluptuous  and  good-iuituredly 
face.  It  is  doubtless  intended  for  a  negro  head,  but  i»  badly 
drawn.  The  lips  and  nose  are  those  of  the  African,  but  the 
chin  as  well  as  the  general  form  of  the  head  and  face  are  in» 
correct.     As  a  study  in  expression  it  i&  good. 
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In  fig.  052  there  are  indications  of  thoughtful  attention  and 
reflection  with  a  shade  of  serioupness,  if  not  of  sorrow.  Fig. 
Q5S  has  a  silly  but  hold  and  imptidont  stare,  which  could  find 
a  place  on  no  ihcc  but  that  of  an  ignorant,  low-bred  person. 
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Vlf;.  Uu'J— SiEWJis  Attentxok.  Fig.  963.— lurtJbENCi:. 

Desire  and  hope  give  a  look  of  eager  attention  to  fig.  054. 
There  is  a  stretching  forward  of  the  head  as  if  to  meet  tlio 
desired  and  hoped-lbr  object,  and  a  parting  of  the  lips  as  in 
active  and  ardent  love.  More  expression  than  is  here  repre- 
Bented  can  hardly  be  put  into  a  icw  simple  outlines.  We  could 
find  in  the  sketch  a  sub- 
ject for  a  love-poem  or 
the  genns  of  a  romance. 
Terror,  as  expressed  in 
the  face  of  a  weak  and  j  jjf^  }• 
timid  character,  may  be 
seen  in  fig.  958.  Tliere 
is  little  action,  because 
all  the  faculties  are  par- 
alyzed. She  can  neither 
Pig.  a&L— DBsmK  &  Hon:,  fly  nor  rcsi.st — can  not  rig.  sns.— Tzkboh. 
even  give  t!ie  alann  which  might  bring  some  more  conrage- 
ons  person  to  her  assistance.  Had  the  artist  understood  Phre- 
nology, he  would  have  given  less  breadth  to  the  head  immedi- 
ately above  and  behind  the  ears.  No  development  of  Cau- 
tiotisnesa  can  produce  such  fearfulness  in  one  not  deficient  in 
Combativcne«3  and  Destructiveness. 
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Grief,  deep  and  enduring,  but  serene  and  exalted,  is  exhibit 
ed  in  fig.  950.  Tlie  character,  so  far  as  these  gimple  outline 
can  express  it,  is  a  marked  and  admirable  one,  approachinj 
Bublimity  in  il8  sorrow.     Very  diflercnt  is  that  rc-prt-scntec 
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Fig.  106.— GiuBr.  Fig.  357.— Dwpaik- 

thc  next  drawing  (fig.  957).     Here  wc  have  a  sort  of  thealri< 
expression  of  frenzy  and  despair,  without  grandeur  or  cxalti 
tion.     It  awakens  little  syrapathy,  because  wc  perceive  that  il 
has  no  depth,  and,  if  real,  is  a  merely  transitory  outburst 
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fig.  958.— Attektio!*  txb  Dssms.  Fig.  SCO.— TninoR  aj»d  Yuunox. 

Attention  and  interest  with  desire  or  love  arc  indicated  in] 
fig.  958.  It  is  a  somewhat  voluptuous  but  not  a  l»ad  faoi\ 
In  fig.  959  terror  is  putting  a  guilty  woman  to  llight ;  and 
there  is  mingled  with  the  foar  an  expression  of  vexation,  as 
if  some  stolen  pleasure  had  been  rudely  interrupted  by  an  ut>. 
welcome  and  avenffinjr  visitor. 
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Disappointed  love  seems  to  give  the  dominant  expression 
to  fig.  900.  Fig.  9G1  presents  another  example  of  fear  and 
terror,  but  in  this  case  there  is  less  mingling  of  any  other 
feeling,  and  the  whole  gives  the  impression  of  weakness  rather 
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Fig.  MO.— DiBAProniTBD  Lotz.  Fig.  901.— Fiab. 

than  guilt.  Wc  may  imagine  this  jMJi'son  screaming  child- 
ishly. Fig.  002  is  mute  with  terror  mingled  with  astonish- 
ment. Rage  mingles  with  fear  and  pain  in  fig.  903  ;  but  the 
passion  in  that  of  weakness  ratlipr  than  of  strength.  A  char- 
acter like  the  one  lierc  rej>resoiited  has  neither  the  courage  to 
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Fig.  OGlk— Trrroh  Aim  ArroxiSBWBMT.  Fig.  903.-Haoe  and  FrAB. 

face  the  danger  which  menaces  him  nor  the  ]>ower  to  make 
hia  anger  felt.     He  gnashes  his  teeth  in  impotent  I'age. 

In  the  next  figure,  which  is  from  Sir  Charles  BelFs  "  Anat- 
omy of  Expression,"  the  fear  is  ramgled  with  wonder,  and  the 

28 


cbedn  sre  bc^v,  tbe  aspect  |»W,  mod  ike  bur  liAed  bj 
ot^ppiag  of  ibtt  dda  and  tbe  aetias  of  tbe  oocyilo/rowlalii 
mnele  naada  «r*eL  As  tbe  d^eei  of  fear  appvoftobea,  bo 
IremUeB,  tmns  pale;  bas  a  cold  sweat  oa  bb  &»,  and  m  pro* 
portioQ  as  tbe  imaginalioci  bas  ks  rooa  to  range  in,  and  the 
danger  is  more  dioiactly  TJribic,  tbe  rTptTwinn  partakes  moire 
of  bodily  pain.  Tbe  seream  of  fear  is  beard,  tbe  ejea  start 
forward,  tbe  lips  are  drawn  wide,  tbe  bands  are  denchcd,  and 
tbe  ezpressMHi  strieUj  axusud  and  indicative  of  socb  fear  as  is 
oommon  to  bratca.  Xo  wonder  tbst  fear,  in  a  man,  is  so 
despiaed  and  oonrage  sobocMivd,  tbe  wnild  ofrcr: 
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SZPRBSSION  IN  AIOMALS. 

Spitefulness  and  envy  are  almost  as  plainly  expressed  in 
fig.  965  as  they  could  be  on  the  human  face ;  while  fig.  966 
indicates  a  calm,  collected,  and  watchful  but  courageous  dis- 
X>08ition,  more  inclined  to  bite  than  to  bark  or  growL 


Fig.  965.— SnTsriTunsss.  Pig.  060.— Watchfclkksb. 

Fig.  967  is  pacific,  timid,  and  watchful,  and  fig.  967  sly, 
artful,  eager,  blood-thirsty,  and  intent  upon  some  helpless  vic- 
tim. Though  the  faces  of  animals  have  less  mobility  than 
that  of  man,  and  are  not  furnished  with  muscles  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  purposes  of  expression,  yet  within  the  range 


Fig.  967.— TunsiTT.  Fig.  06S.— Eaoxbnxsb. 

of  the  faculties  or  propensities  proper  to  their  kind,  they  are 
capable  of  very  energetic  if  not  varied  movements  corre- 
sponding with  the  action  of  their  dominant  instincts.  Desire, 
rage,  jealousy,  fear,  and  cunning  show  their  workings  on  the 
animal  physiognomy  as  surely  if  not  as  clearly  as  on  the 
*'  human  face  divine,"  where  the  nobler  and  loftier  emotions 
should  alone  be  habitually  exhibited. 
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and  undcfinaWc?  A  fuiiy  gift?  A  grand  prize  in  a  lottery 
in  wliicli  a  few  are  tbc  lucky  holJcrs  of  fortunate  numbers 
ond  the  many  inevitably  draw  blanks?  Tljis  is  the  pojiular 
notion,  but  it  i.s  not  the  doctrine  of  this  book,  us  the  reader 
will  have  ab'cady  perceived. 

If  form  correspontlfi  with  and  indicates  character,  it  must 
change  with  the  latter,  and  be,  like  that,  measurably  under 
our  contrt>l.  If  the  ruuI  builds  ujv,  molds,  and  rc-ninlds  the 
body,  it  must  do  it  in  accordance  with  its  own  organization 
and  to  suit  its  elianging  disposition  and  wants. 

Physical  conu-lincss,  then,  may  bo  acquired  (as  well  as  in- 
herited) like  lieakli,  or  good  mannen*,  or  correct  morals.  It  is 
no  more  diffitnilt  to  become  beautiful  than  to  become  good — 
in  fact,  physical  beauty  is  closely  allied  to  moral  beauty. 
With  age,  our  character  harden  like  our  bones,  and  improve- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  dillieuU,  but  never,  by  any 
means,  impossible.  Even  the  matured  physical  organization 
18  susceptible  of  almost  unlimited  modification  ;  lltough 
changes  are  more  easily  wrought  and  rapid  during  youth. 

WHAT  IS   BEALTTY? 

"Beauty,"  the  author  of  " Hints  Toward  Physical  Perfec- 
tion" truly  says,  "  whether  in  plants  and  animals  or  in  men 
and  women,  is  the  grand  external  sign  of  gootlness  of  consti- 
tution nnd  integrity  of  function.""*  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  tliat  the  terra  "goodness"  is  used  in  its  broadest 
signification,  and  when  applied  to  the  hunnm  being  implies- — 
1.  Physical  goodness  or  hcaltli  ;  2.  Intellectual  goodness, 
Btrength,  and  balance  of  mind  ;  and  3.  Moral  goodness,  or  tho 
development  and  ascendancy  of  the  8|>iritual  nature.  This 
relation  was  well  understood  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
placed  beauty  next  to  virtue  and  made  it  an  object  of 
worship. 


^  Hints  Toward  Physical  Perfection  :  or  t)ie  Piiitosophy  of  Human 
Beanty  -,  ebowing  how  to  Aaiitire  and  Bctjiin  Bu^lily  Symmetry,  Health, 
and  Vifjor,  Secure  Long  Life,  anrl  Avoid  the  Infirmities  and  Doformitics  of 
Age.  Ey  D.  II.  Jacques.  New  York  :  Fowler  aod  WelU.  1866.  1  vol., 
I2mo.     IlluBtratcd    Cloth,  gilt,  $1  75. 
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STiT-ES   OF  BKAtJTT. 

Very  nan'ow  ideas  prevail  in  reference  to  pereonml  beoaij, 
and  greatly  liinder  thoe^c  who  entertaiu  them  from  arriving  ml 
correct  conclusions  on  the  suVijcct. 

Most  people  have  a  beau-ideal — a  particular  style  of  &oe 
and  figure  Avliich  ihcy  call  beautiful,  and  notliing  which  do«» 
not  ccinfurm  to  their  paitieular  t>tandard  is  honored  with  thai 
titlc«  But  this  beau-ideal  is  merely  one  of  the  types  of  bc'aaty, 
and  that  not  generally  the  highest — in  fact,  the  style  of  f* 
that  many  admire  is  not  beautiful  at  all,  and  can  profierly  la 
claim  to  merely  a  doll  like  prettine&s.  People  who  admi 
Buch  faces  can  not  appreciate  true  beauty.  A  face  with 
acter  in  it  they  might  pnniounco  "  good  looking**  or  " 
estinff,"  but  would  not  admit  to  be  beautifuh 

During  a  walk  up  Broadway,  any  fine  aAcmoon,  we 
snro  to  meet  at  least  a  score  of  beautifid  women — beautifiil 
according  to  a  high  standard,  too — but  there  is  likdy  to  be 
little  resemblance  between  any  two  of  ihem,  and  they  will 
rci>rescnt  perhajts  half  a  dozen  distinct  styles  of  beauty.  In 
all,  however,  may  be  seen  the  signs  of  physical  healtli,  mental 
development,  moral  goodness,  and  active  afifectionsL  Tbew 
arc  essentials.  Take  away  any  one  of  them,  and  the  penon 
falls  short,  to  that  extent,  of  being  beautiful,  wliatevcr  may 
be  the  genei"al  form  of  the  face.  But  one  may  be  plump  and 
round,  another  tall  and  elegant,  .nnd  a  tliird  slight  and  graoe^ 
fill;  and  yet  all  be  truly  beautiful.  In  one  the  complexion 
may  be  fiiir — the  lily  and  the  rose  sweetly  blended — and  the 
liair  blonde ;  another  may  have  the  peachy  bloom  and  gold- 
tinged  auburn  hair  so  much  admired  by  poets  and  artists; 
while  a  third  may  throw  the  shadow  of  her  raven  tresses  over 
the  warm  glow  of  olive-tinted  cheeks.  In  one,  the  laoe  may 
b«  round ;  in  the  next,  oval ;  and  in  a  third,  pyriform ;  but  in 
all  there  must  necesjsarily  be  the  lan::e,  clear,  ekKpeot  eye»; 
the  shapely  nose,  indicative  of  developed  facnkiea,  cultarc, 
and  taste ;  the  full  lips,  which  speak  of  sveetacsB  of  temper, 
warmth  of  affection,  and  womanly  dignity;  and  the  veil' 
formed  and  ample  but  not  heavy  chin,  wliich  betokene  an  M>> 
live  circulation  and  a  warm,  loving  heart. 
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Bnt  how  can  the  graces  of  face  and  form  which  constitute 
tme  beauty  be  acquired  by  those  who  have  thera  not? 
Thia  is  the  practical  question.  "  Toll  us,"  the  reader  ia  ready 
to  say, 

"  HOW  TO    BE    BEAUTIFUI-" 

TIic  answer  may  be  very  brief:  By  acquiring  those  inter- 
nal qualities  of  tohich  beauty  is  the  external  sign.  Going 
a  little  into  detail,  however,  wo  may,  in  explanation,  Bay 
furtbcr : 

1.  You  must,  if  you  do  not  already  possess  it,  acquire  good 
phyfiical  health.  Without  this  llioro  can  bo  no  complcto  and 
satisfactory  pcrsiooal  attractiveness.  It  is  a  ptrvcrlcd  tasto 
which  admires  a  pale,  sickly,  sentimental  look.  Any  functional 
derangement  manifests  itself  at  once  externally.  A  dyspep- 
tic Btomach  or  a  diseased  liver  records  its  condition  on  face 
and  form  in  characters  which  can  not  be  misunderstood. 
There  must  be  a  good  digestion,  to  nourisli  and  give  the  proper 
fullness  to  the  frame ;  an  active  circulation,  to  convey  the  nu- 
tritive particles  to  cvciy  part  and  carry  of!"  tlic  effete  matter 
from  the  system;  good  lungs  and  iull  breathing, to  oxygenize 
and  thereby  vitalize  the  blood  {for  it  is  oxygen  that  glows  on 
the  lip  and  blushes  on  the  check),  in  short,  there  must  be  com- 
plete organic  and  functional  integrity. 

2.  But  mere  physic.il  hcaUh,  though  one  of  itscsaenti:!.!  ele- 
ments, is  not  of  itself  Inie  beauty.  There  must  be  intellect- 
ual culture,  Sliining  tresses,  rose-tinted  cheeks,  and  a  doll-like 
prettincss  may  be  consistent  with  an  inane  or  shallow  mind, 
but  no  face  through  which  active  inteliigcnce  does  not  look 
forth  can  justly  claim  to  be,  in  any  strict  sense,  beautiful. 
Only  persons  of  a  low  order  of  development  can  be  pcnna- 
nently  pleased  with  it.  The  would-be  belle,  therefore,  who 
neglects  the  cultivation  of  her  mind  for  the  mere  adornment 
of  her  person,  will  learn,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  most  mag- 
nificently embellished  shrine,  without  the  manifest  presence 
of  a  presiding  divinity,  Avill  attract  few  real  woi'shipers. 
There  can  be  no  true  or  satisfactory  beauty  in  the  human  face 
without  cultivated  intelligence. 

3.  But  there  will  still  be  sometliing  lacking.    Man  is  a  social 
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and  a  Bpiritual  being.  The  heart  must  be  warmed  Aod  the 
moral  uaturu  awakened  before  the  highest  order  of  beaaty 
can  be  attained. 

**  Goodness  of  heart  and  parity  of  life,**  to  quote  again  from 
"Physical  Perfection,"  "co-operate  with  an  expanded  chest, 
wholesome  air,  copious  breathing,  and  oiit-door  exerciae,  in 
imparting  to  the  fair  cheek  the  coveted  roseate  tinge.  QaieCt 
happiness,  ease,  and  freedom  from  care  are  eseenttal  aaxilia- 
rie&  Violent  passions,  mental  or  physical  suffering,  care  and 
anxiety  depress  and  bleach  the  cheek,  and  give  a  peeoltarly 
haggard  expression  to  the  countenance.  Whatever,  then, 
favorable  to  goodnets,  happiness,  and  ease  r>,  in  the 
degree,  favorable  to  health  and  beauty.  ' 

Here,  briefly  stated,  are  some  of  the  gencnn  pmuipi'. 
lie  at  the  basis  of  the  art  and  science  of  beauty.    Tbooe 
desire  to  see  the  theory  more  fully  stated  (and  at  the 
time  proved  and  illustrated),  may  consult  the  interesting  irodt 
just  quoted.    A  few  extracts  from  it  may  appropfiateiy  doee 
this  chapter. 

TUE   RATIOXAIX   OF  rUTSICAX.  COAXGCS^ 

"  Within  certain  limits,  the  nervous  fluid  or  vital 
strengthens  and  develops  any  part  of  the  body  or  brain 
proportioa  as  it  is  broogfat  to  bear  opoo  it.  Ita  currctita  are 
controlled  in  two  ways— directly,  by  a  mere  ad  of  the  mind, 
and  indirectly,  by  the  cxcrrisc,  whether  volontaryor  involuD^ 
tary,  of  i  *  o  be  dev^pcd.    Stody  and  refleetkn  otok 

mon  it  t  rvhead,  the  lobes  vi  which  gradnally  pnK 

trade ;  the  cxerase  of  the  monl  setuimems  caUs  it  to  the 
coronal  region,  where  it  ekvatiea  inscnsihly,  bat  ecrtamlT, 
the  cranial  arch ;  the  lower  fiMahiw  Bftbe  nee  of  it  to  ftrd 
and  develop  the  basilar  ocgans  and  to  ealaige  the  Jaws  mad 
abdomen.  The  special  exercise  of  the  arm  n^KCs  a  atwwigq 
tendency  of  the  vital  currents  to  that  organ;  the  proem  of 
waste  and  reaoTatioa  is  qni^ened ;  and  if  the  t  lertua  ^ 
regular  and  not  excessive,  more  particles  are  dtposiud 
are  carried  oiC,  and  the  arm  is  strengthened  and 
mm.    li  ii  fortius  reaaoo  that  the  r^ght  arm  and 
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larger  and  stronger  than  the  left.  By  uHowing  the  rlgbl  arm 
and  hand  to  fall  into  comparative  disuse  and  transferring  their 
finictions  to  the  k-ft  arm  and  hand,  tlic  latter  may  be  increas- 
ed and  strengthened  while  the  former  will  sliriiik  and  grow 
weaker,  till  tlie  relative  size  and  strength  of  the  two  opposite 
Bjdcs  are  reversed." 


EFFECTS    OF    IXTELLECTCAL   (.TLTrRE. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  hilcllcctna]  cnltiirc  on. 
configuration  may  be  observed  in  the  gradual  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  outlines  presented  in  a  front  view  of  the 
liBadi  and  face,  TIjo  expansion  of  the  forehead  and  the  supe- 
rior and  more  inteilcetua!  portions  of  the  face,  and  the  rela- 
tive if  not  absolute  dimiuution  of  the  lower  parts,  produce  a 
marked  departure  from  the  circular,  which  is  a  low  order  of 
fonin,  ami  an  aj>proach,  more  or  less  near,  to  the  perfect  pyri- 
fbrm  outline.  This  alone  is  a  great  gain  iu  the  direction  of 
beauty;  for  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  correct  tasto  than 
rotundity  of  form  and  bullet-headedness  in  a  man  or  a  woman, 
siguiiicaut  as  such  a  conformation  is  of  predominant  aiumality. 

LOVE,    AS   A    COSMETIC. 

"Tills  passion  ia  Xatnre's  grand  cosmetic.  It  lias  power  to 
transfigure  every  form  in  which  it  is  truly  incarnate.  Homely 
indeed  must  be  the  face  which  ia  not  rendered  pleasing  by  ita 
influence.  It  gives  roundness  to  the  form,  fullness  to  the 
bosom,  grace  to  the  movement^*,  light  to  the  eye,  sweetness 
to  the  mouth,  color  to  the  ebeek,  and  animation  to  the  whole 
figure.  Every  organ  of  the  body  seems  imbued  by  it  with 
new  life,  and  every  function  to  be  rendered  more  efficient. 
This  fine  spiritual  stimulus  is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  health,  and  tlms  indirectly,  as  well  as  by  direct  nervous 
influence,  favoring  the  development  of  beauty.  To  tlio  face 
of  many  a  pale-cheeked  girl  have  '  three  sweet  wordh'  brought 
the  rosy  hue  of  health  and  beauty.  The  betrothed,  iu  that 
beautiful  Irish  song,  'The  Welcome,'  says: 

Light  is  mj'-  heart  since  the  day  wo  were  plighted. 

Bed  ia  my  chtck  that  tbey  told  mo  wau  blighted. 
•28* 
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**  Love  is  not  less  promotive  of  manly  than  of 
lieauty.     It  makes  one  *  twire  a  man,'  and  equal  to 
that  man  may  do  or  dare.     It  makes  him  strong  and  bniv« 
well  as  gentle  and  tender,  gives  firmness  to  his  figure, 
to  his  carnage,  and  character  to  his  face.'^ 


SFIBrrUAL  BEAUTT. 

*'The  religious  sentiments,  nrhich,  when  proporti 
developed  and  active,  form  the  grand  unitary  and 
ing  passion  of  the  soul,  have  undoubtedly  a  powerful  infli 
in  modifying  physical  configuration.  Veneration,  whi)«^ 
gives  a  sublime  altitude  to  the  coronal  arch  of  the  cranii 
has  a  similarly  clevatinc^  influence  upon  the  features, 
ever  the  spiritual  nature  of  roan  has  been  harmoniously  dcv« 
oped,  there  \^ill  be  found  a  higher  tone  of  organization  anJ 
a  purer  type  of  face,  together  with  a  sweet  radiation  of  life — 
A  subtile,  penetrating,  and  indescribable  charm  whicb  atuvctt 
all  hearts.'' 

A  SWEET  TEMPER    ESSEXTIAU 

"And  with  the  rest  the  affections  must  be 
sweet  tem|H?r  and  loving  mooiU  are  in  the   i  •!< 

friendly  to  health  and  beauty.     A  cross,  ill-natured,  unlo^i 
child  can  not  be  beautifuL    That  temper  and  dispoation 
their  characteristic  marks  upon  &ce  and  form  tt  especially  ( 
serrable  in  childhood,  when  the  features  and  oonfigui 
are  so  readily  modified.     .rVs  the  crovntng  cxeellcDee; 
cultivate  a  gentle,  tender,  loving,  bopefnl,  tnu^ 
your  children ;  for  goodneaand  beauty  rver  go  hand  in '. 

BXAtTTT  BEtiETS   BSAtTT. 

**  In  th«  light  of  this  fact,  the  fine  arts  aaome  a  new  i 
of  impottaaoe  and  utility.    They  neH  oalj  miaBUffr 
Blely  Mid  Erectly  to  our  tnberest  love  of  tbe  iMaatifnl.  httt 
serve  us  still  more  effect  nally  by  increBBBg  oootintsally 
available  fund  of  b<>auty  in  onrselrcs  and  ow  diiidren. 
beauty  of  tlie  ptctnrcs  and  statues  wlut^  adoni  tbe 
wealth  and  taste,  fvAcrted  upoa  tbe  fiheea  of  tbcsr  ini 
gradoally  traB8%u«B  thna.    Lovix^  wile  and  aotber,  if ; 
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would  be  beautiful,  and  see  beautiful  children  grow  up  around 
you,  adorn  your  rooms  with  beautiful  objects.  If  you  can  not 
get  paintmgs  and  sitatueg,  you  may  at  least  have  engravings, 
statuettes,  and  medallions,  as  tlioy  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  above  the  grade  of  absolute  poverty." 

now   TO   DIPROVE   THE   COMTLBXION. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  complexion,  depending  upon  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  the  vital  functions  of  nutrition,  circula- 
tion, and  excretion,  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  integrity 
and  vigor  of  the  vital  system.  The  eomplexion,  then,  is  im* 
proved  by  increasing  vitality,  and  injured  by  depressing  it. 
To  promote  vitality  (and  through  it  a  clear  complexion),  ex- 
pand the  chest  l)y  deep,  full  breathing,  either  in  the  open  aii 
or  in  well-veniiluted  rooms,  ami  by  other  appropriate  move- 
ments (for  which  sec  '  Physical  Perfection,'  Chapter  XH.)  ; 
keep  the  pores  of  the  skin  open  by  bathing  and  gentle  fric- 
tion ;  avoid  hot  bread  and  all  vei'y  greasy  or  high-seasoned 
food,  rich  pies  and  cakes,  stimulants,  hot  or  heating  drinks, 
bad  air  (and,  if  possible,  stove-heated  rooms),  excessive  heat 
and  cold,  dissipation,  and  late  hours.'' 

BEAUTY   OF  AGK. 

"The  most  beautiful  face  that  ever  was,  Alexander  Smith 
says,  is  made  yet  more  beautiful  when  there  is  laid  upon  it 
the  reverence  of  silver  hairs.  Men  and  women  make  their 
own  beauty  or  their  own  ugliness.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  speaks  in  one  of  his  novels  of  a  man  '  who  was  uglier 
than  he  had  any  business  to  be ;'  and,  if  we  could  but  read 
it,  every  human  being  carries  his  life  in  his  face,  and  is  good- 
looking  or  the  reverse  as  that  life  has  been  good  or  evil.  On 
our  features  the  fine  chisels  of  thought  and  emotion  are  eter- 
nally at  work.  Beauty  is  not  the  monopoly  of  blooming 
young  men  and  white-and-pink  maids,  Tlierc  is  a  slow-grow- 
ing beauty  which  only  comes  to  perfection  in  old  age.  Grace 
belongs  to  no  period  of  life,  and  goodness  improves  the  longer 
it  exists.  I  have  seen  sweeter  smiles  on  a  lip  of  seventy  than 
I  ever  saw  on  a  lip  of  aeventeen.     There  is  the  beauty  of 
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youth,  and  there  is  also  the  beauty  of  holiness — •  beaolj : 
more  seldom  met ;  and  more  frequently  found  in  the  i 
by  the  fire,  with  grandchildren  around  its  knee,  than  in  the 
ball-room  or  the  promenade.  Husband  aad  wife  vbo  fasTe 
fought  the  world  side  by  side,  who  have  made  commoo  stock 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  and  aged  together,  are  not  nnfreqaently 
found  cnrioosly  alike  in  personal  appcanmce  and  in  pitch  and 
tone  of  voice — Just  as  twin  pebbica  on  the  beach,  expoeed  to 
the  same  tidal  influences,  are  each  other's  al*er  tgo,  Se  bas 
gmned  a  feniinine  something  which  brings  his  manhood  into 
full  relieC  She  has  gained  a  mascolioe  something  which  acts 
as  a  foil  to  her  womanhood.  Beautifhl  are  th^  in  life,  those 
pale  ^-iuter  roses,  and  in  death  they  will  not  be  diridedL 
When  death  comes,  he  wiQ  not  plaek  ooe^  bat  both." 

Fair  reader,  and  reader  not  so  fiur — maidea  and  jroath— 
"  the  Secret  of  Beanty^  b  a  secret  no  longer.  Improve  jow 
pbjsical  condition,  educate  your  intellect,  expand  nad  parity 
yomr  affbctionay  cnltivate  your  spiritnal  natnre — ^be  heahlij^  1 
wkB|  be  loving,  be  "  sjuritually-minded^ — ^be  vsjicnrci.  1 
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"Jasl  u  tlie  twig  is -bent,  the  tre«'a  Isdlned."— PorB> 


T  is  in  cljiJdliood  that  the 
effects  of  traiuing  and  ex- 

S«»?  -^HI^^K^^v  '     W  ^^^^^^^  influences   generally 

^  9^^^BHb^^^^?^^   upon  the  character,  and 

through  that  upon  the 
brahi,  the  face,  and  the  gen- 
eral farm,  are  most  observ- 
able and  striking.  All  ii 
then  soft  and  pliable.  Wo 
can  m(»ld  the  plastic  being 
at  will.  Impressions  are 
readily  made,  and  as  readily 
effaced.  In  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  !ife-current8, 
the  particles  which  make 
up  tho  child's  body  are 
quickly  changed,  and  with  every  change  of  matter  may  come 
a  change  of  funn.  If  the  straight  twig  may  be  made  crooked, 
80  may  the  crooked  twig  be  made  straight.  If  vice  may  de- 
form, it  is  equally  within  the  power  of  virtue  to  beautify. 

"  Any  one,"  a  late  writer  says,  "  may  prove  the  power  of 
education  upon  the  features  by  noticing  the  ignorant,  vicious 
children  who  are  sent  to  a  school  of  reform,  where  they  are 
properly  fed  and  instructed.  Day  by  day,  as  they  receive 
new  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  think  new  thoughtB,  tlieir 


^«^- 
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eyea  brighten,  their  cheeks  asnme  m  deeper  color,  aad 
whole  cxpressioo  of  the  £m»  duiiges  and  improrea. 

^  Iloir  Doble  are  the  laoes  q€  most  raeo  knovn  for  tbdr  < 
tare  and  genloa !  so  ooUe,  tlkat  in  aojr  cnnrd  they  voald 
noticed  and  remariced  upon,  tboagh  onkooviL.  It '»  aot 
they  arc,  in  the  common  acceptation  «f  tlie  tenn, 
men,  but  because  education  and  intcnifflwcn  \mr9 
upon  t}ieir  features  till  tbej  are  grand  as  the  scolptored  fiuxs 
of  heroes  and  demi-goda.  If  every  mother  and  teacher  woold 
but  take  the  requisite  care  in  the  phyacal  and  nuifal  culture 
of  the  Toan^^  in  tMro  geoenttMOS  the  appearance  of  the  nice 
might  be  vastly  improTed.* 

To  illustrate  still  more  ctnkingly  the  infloence  of  m4.>nt 
and  moral  culture,  on  brain,  &oe,  and  body,  we  will  take  tw^ 
lads  of  the  same  age — they  may  be  brothers,  or  even  ti 
as  nearly  alike  in  organization  and  di^ndtiaii  as  possible. 
They  become  orphans,  we  will  fiuppofi^  at  an  caily  period,  say 
at  one  or  two  years  of  age,  and  ii  is  neceaany  that  they  bo 
placed  tmder  the  guardiaofhip  of  penooi^  doC  their  pwots. 
Let  one  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a  kind,  aftctionate,( 
woman,  who  noorishes,  cherishes,  caresses,  and  tores  tbe 
charge,  and  who  by  her  kind  attentioQS  calls  oat  the 
tions,  tbe  respect,  and  devotional  leeBi^  of  the  cliild. 
putting  him  to  bed  fihe  joins  him  in  an  t^ipropriate   lit 
hymn,  like  that  commencing  ^  The  day  is  past  and  gone,' 
she  hears  his  evening  prayer,  and  kiflses  him  with  a  lorini 
**  good-night.^    Under  these  inflneacea  he  goes  to  sleep,  at 
\lt  he  dreams,  his  dreams  will  be  pleasant,  and  the  blood 
oonrse  freely  to  his  hi^er  fiunlties,  Benerolenoe;,  Yeneratic 
Hope,  Consciontiooflnesi,  and  the  nobler  aature  grows  by~ 
virtue  of  such  inflaeneen 

When  he  rises  in  the  morning,  his  gnardian  parent  mceta 
him  with  a  kindly  smile,  and  a  pleasant  "Good-okoming,  my 
dear !    Did  yon  sleep  well  last  night  T* 

^Oh,  yes!  thank  yon,  mamma;  and  I  had  ancfa  pleasant 
dreams !  I  thought  how  kind  yoo  were,  and  bow  I  waa  grow> 
ing ;  that  I  had  a  little  pony,  a  harneas,  and  a  wagon,  with 
*  lots*  of  pretty  thmgs  which  yon  gave  me  on  my  birthday. 
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dreamed  of  tlie  Sunday-school,  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the 
pretty  presents  which  I  tliere  received.    Oh  1  I  waa  so  happy." 

lie  is  growing  into  manhood. 

Tho  other  child,  his  brother,  is  placed  in  the  keeping  of  a 
woman  who  is  very  diflorent  from  the  one  just  inontiuncd;  she 
is  not  only  irreligious,  but  skeptical,  ill-tempered,  out  of  sorts, 
and  at  war  with  henself  and  the  world.  She  is  fretful,  pee- 
vish, irritable,  cross,  and  gcohls,  scolds,  scolds,  with  seldom  a 
joyous  or  happy  expression  on  her  countenance.  Her  treat- 
ment of  the  child  is  in  keeping  with  her  spirit  and  state  of 
mind.  Instead  of  caressing  or  kissing  the  child  with  a  "  good- 
night," she  boxes  his  ears,  calls  him  a  "  dirty  brat,"  a  "  Llock- 
liead,"  or  a  "dunce,'"  and  sends  him  to  bed  crying  or  fighting. 
This  child  also  dreams;  but  what  is  tho  spirit  of  those  dreams  ? 
Is  it  that  of  love  and  devotion  ?  or  is  it  that  of  liate  and  re- 
venge ?     What  are  the  thoughts  of  the  child  ? 

"  When  I  get  old  enough,  won't  I  pay  her  for  that  ?" 

And  the  blood  goes  courting  all  night  long  to  the  passions, 
eulnrging,  if  not  inflaming,  his  DestructivencssandComhsitive- 
ness,  while  his  moral  souse  not  being  awakened  by  appeals  to 
Ms  Bcuse  of  jusiice,  or  duty,  or  sympathy,  is  dormant,  if  not 
spiritually  dead. 

These  children  are  forming  their  characters.  Now  think 
you  that  these  circuinstanceR  have  nothing  to  do  with  giving 
shape  to  the  head  and  the  features?  Think  you  that  the  fii-st 
mentioned  will  not  be  more  attractive  and  comely  than  his 
less  fortunate  brother  when  they  come  into  manhood?  Which 
one  will  most  likely  become  a  good  citizen  ?  and  whicli  a  cul- 
prit or  a  vagabond  ?  Wliieh  will  be  hopeful  and  enterpris- 
ing? and  which  careless,  moping,  and  indiflcrent  ? 

It  is  useless  to  argue  the  point  fiirther.  It  must  be  self-evi- 
dent to  every  sensible,  reasoning  being  that  the  influences  and 
sttrroundings  under  which  m'c  come  up  through  infancy  into 
manhood,  have  a  marked  eflect  upon  our  characters,  organiza- 
tions, and  features.  How  important,  then,  that  parents  them- 
selves he  what  ihcy  would  have  their  children  become — intelli- 
gent, kind,  useful.  Christian  men  and  women  !  Are  little  chil- 
dren disobedient?  who  is  to  blame?    Are  they  willful,  obsti- 
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nato,  nnJ  mischiovous?  who  seta  them  an  example  ?  or,  if  I 
example  is  not  set,  who  allows  them  to  pervert  ibdr 
by  following  the  bent  of  their  propensities  withoai  iimUmH? 
ChtlJrt^u  inherit  a  predisposition  to  vice  or  rirtae,  depepding 
on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  parents  nnder  which  they  oosne 
into  exi:stence.  Godless  parents  will  beget  citildrca  of  a  god- 
less tendencj.  Cfaristiaii  parents  who  are  aaomtf  demot 
will  impart  tins  spirit  or  its  tendency  to  their  progenr.  Cbil- 
dren  are  taid  to  resemble  Ihcir  poicnts  in  oomplexioci,  Sana 
of  body,  in  ^enlties^  and  why  not  also  in  aatoral  tendency 
of  mind?  Assuiediy  tlkey  da  Are  the  poucBta  **— ^"^^^ 
mechanical,  or  artistic  ?  it  b  expected  the  ehild  «3i  inlKiit 
something  of  the  same  pcetUiarities.  Are  they  peetiahiy  qjOMr^ 
relBonie,  md  Ti»^ctire  ?  it  ii  the  nme  witli  their  cyiA«n — 
**  tike  begeia  like."  Tkaimag  and  proper  inteiBeea  wS  hmro 
their  efiect  in  forming  the  cliancter  while  it  is  aoft  aad  is- 
preaaibie.  The  ^wise  man*  hath  inatztMted  as  m  tmand 
wnt,  that  if  ^  FoolishiieflB  b  bovnd  m  the  heart  of  a  dAd;th»_ 
rod  of  correcdoa  shall  drive  it  fiv  fton  hiai.**  And  that  i 
colieot  iDother  vho,  erer  soBctloas  tor  her  childmf  a 
eodeamrs  to  instill  within  their  nuads  wise  aad  holy 
plee,  will  have  her  lewaid,  iir  thai  aaith  the 
ehiUrco  wiQ  rise  vp  aad  call  hi 
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'  To  find  tbe  mind's  confllmciion  In  Uie  Dice."— Soakxfxa.  , 


O  Still  fuulierilluH- 

m    Iratf  the  practical 

'"  '  applicatJQ*!   of  the 

])i"inc!pk^S  Tvc  havo 

laid    down   in   the 

prcccdiijgcliaptejM, 

as  wfll  as  to  iiitro- 

ji  dtjte  to  our  readers 

-<»mu  noted  person- 

iLjos    of   various 

hisses  and  profes- 

ions,  we  shall  now 

locced  to  give  a 

Fig.  jm.-LATATKJi  w  mt  Sttdt.  |.„.^c  number  of 

brief  sketches  of  character  accompanied  by  hiographical 
notes  and  likenesses.  Our  limited  space  compels  us  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  most  prominent  points.  It  Mill  be  a  good 
exercise  for  the  reader  to  study  each  head  and  inco  carefully 
in  the  light  of  the  rules  we  have  laid  down  and  the  instruc- 
tions wc  have  given,  with  a  view  to  obtain  still  further  insight 
into  the  mental  constitution  there  represented  in  external 
forms.  It  ninst  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  wood-cut, 
at  the  best,  funiishes  but  an  imperfect  repreeentation  of  "  the 
human  face  divine."  The  living  presence  is  the  best  for  phys- 
jognoinical  study  and  description,  and  next  to  that  a  good 
photograph  from  life. 
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TWO   mSTOBIAJfS — BANCROFT   AJTO   IIOTLKT. 

George  Bancroft.,  the  great  American  historian,  has  a  strong!  j 
marked  face  and  well-developed  head.    Observe  the  forchc 
Sec  how  the  perceptive  fucultios  project,  e«j)ecially  Indivi< 


FI9.  OTL— Geobcx  BAXcaorr.*  Fi^  9a.—t.  Lirmaor  Mott«T.1 

ality,  Eventuality,  Locality,  Form,  Size,  and  Order !     Not 
the  great  distance  from  the  ear  forward  and  from  the  oar 
ward.     Observe  also  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  h«»d 
of  the  ear.     Compared  with  the  sixu  of  the  body,  the  head  h 

o  George  Bonaroft  was  bom  ai  Woroester.  Haas..  October  8.  1800.  lUi 
fiitber,  Rev.  Aaron  Dancroft,  gave  bun  c^portanitaes  for  a  mosi  UbanU  e«la- 
caukm,  of  wbicb  he  arailed  himself  to  the  fullesk  exteoL  Havins  oota- 
pletcd  a  course  of  »tudj  at  Harvard  College,  be  vest  to  Eotope,  wad  (aand 
aovvral  jvars  in  the  careful  stadj  of  tbe  ancieot  aad  moderD  kngaagea. 
On  bis  return  home,  in  1822,  he  acoqited  tbe  office  of  tator  la  On^  at 
Hanraid  College,  where  be  remained  one  year,  aod  in  182S  rrtahHAed,  ia 
ooi^BBcUon  with  Dr.  Cogswell,  the  Boond  Hill  School  ai  yorthaaiptm 
Althongfa  be  has  been  extendvelj  engaged  in  poKtkal  aftiin^  Wag  la 
1815  Seeietarr  of  tb«  Nary,  niMlerPnrfdmtFtfk.aBdlkamlB4filo  18» 
miaktcrtoEDgIttd.]rethekbeii  kaowava  UrtariM.  His  "HirtoBy 
of  the  Uiated  Blalea"  is  the  aiasl  oonpkte  sal  aiabante  wock  of  the 
kind,  and  is  rrgaxded  as  one  of  the  aobkrt  wiwaiuiili  af  Aaerkae  Utcr- 
atore.  He  is  nsw  occupied  chkfljr  in  hirtnrifl  Ubsaa,  aaking  Ne«  Yc«k 
hk  prindpal  abode.  ^ 

t  John  I^Uhrop  Motley  «M  bem  la  Dwcliialia.  Masa.  Aft9  1&.  ISlfl 
Ha  Kiaitilwl  at  Harrard  Ooaaga  at  lA&l,  ud  tbwcs  puw—Jwi  to  tha 
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decidedly  large  and  the  quality  particularly  fine.  The  men- 
tal and  motive  temjyeraments  predominate,  with  comparatively 
less  of  the  vitaL  The  particular  physiognomical  indications 
are — first,  a  very  pixjuiincnt  and  exquisitely  chieeled  nose,  in- 
dicating a  higlily  developed  mentmlity;  secondly,  a  very  long 
and  full  upiter  lijn,  indicating  dignity,  authority,  and  persever- 
ance; and  thirdly,  a  prominent  chin  and  a  strong  jaw,  which 
are  among  tlie  indications  of  tenacity  of  life  and  endurance. 
The  eye  is  also  quite  proniiuent,  denoting  freedom  in  the  use 
of  words,  copiousness  of  language,  and  mental  activity.  There 
is  less  indication  of  the  social  affections.  He  is  just  tho  op- 
posite of  a  sensualist.  His  regard  for  wonian  is  of  the  nature 
of  admiration,  an  intellectual  appreciation  rather  than  of 
physical  attraction.  The  organization,  as  a  whole,  indicates  a 
love  of  fact,  science,  and  philosophy  in  history,  rather  tlian 
music,  poetry,  or  art. 

Mr.  Jlotley  has  a  large  brain  and  an  active  mental  tempcp- 
ament,  with  sufficient  of  the  vital  to  give  endurance.  There 
is  also  considerable  motive  power  and  love  of  action.  In  his 
features  wc  ohservc  indications  of  love  for  art,  poetry,  and  the 
.ideal,  and  wc  should  expect  to  find  in  his  wntings  many 
jctic  passages,  altlioiigh  expressed  in  prose.  His  is  a  com- 
itively  even  organization,  with  few  excesses  and  no  marked 
ieficiencies.  Apparently  there  is  considerable  fulhioss  in  tho 
crown,  in  the  top  and  side-head,  while  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, as  a  class,  arc  well  developed,  both  in  the  perceptive  and 
reflective  depaitmcuts.  Ip  this  organization  we  should  look 
for  the  vivacity  and  playfulness  of  the  Frenchman  with  tho 
tenacity  and  perseverance  of  the  Englisliman.  There  is  evi- 
dently real  agreeableness  with  great  love  for  music,  poetry, 
and  the  works  of  art  and  of  nature.  Tlie  social  aflections  are 
evidently  fully  developed,  rendering  him  fond  of  friends  and 
domestic  life. 


Univereityof  Gutlingen,  where  he  continued  about  a  year,  and  spent  anoUier 
year  at  the  University  of  Berlin  :  after  which  he  traveled  for  some  time  in 
Europe.  Aftt-r  returning  home  be  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 
which,  not  liking,  he  did  not  practice  to  any  extont.  He  found  in  litera- 
ture a  mure  congeuial  occupation,  and  contnluted  articles  from  time  to 


▲  POET  IN  TOxrm  A5n>  m  aox. 
Wo  present  our  countiyaian  William  CuUen  Biyant  as  \ 
appeared  at  thirty  years,  and  again  as  a  halo,  well- 
vigorotu-minded,  hard-working  gentleman  of  seventy 
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Pig.  Sr;i.— Wx.  C  Bet  AST  at  »•  Fig.  9:5.— Wii,  C.  Bbtaxt  at  7k. 

What  of  the  head?    This;  it  is  a  fine  model  for  a  wnl 
It  was  hundsome  in  youth ;  it  is  grand  in  maturity.    We 
no  ancient  or  modern  type  with  which  to  oompare  it,  an 
Stands  out  an  oricnnal  creation. 


0^ 


time  to  the  varioiu  reviews.    In  1856  be  pu1>lli(h«d  his  largest  and  ! 
work,  his  history  of  "The  Bi«e  c«f  the  Dutch  Republic,"  which 
tAinnl  cxteuiivc  circulation  in  Europe  and  America.    In  1860  be  pnl 
n  continuation  of  the  above  work  under  the  title  of  "  The  United  JJ< 
huiil8,"  and  Is  etill  engaged  iu  historical  researches. 

o  William  CuUen  Bryant  wtt  bom  Kovcmbcr  3,  1794,  at  CaminiDl 
nampshire  County,  Moss.     His  lather  was  a  pbyincian  of  some  distinc 
and  dcvotcJ  much  attention  to  the  mental  training  of  his  children.    Earl; 
in  life  Mr.  Bryant  manifested  a  high  order  of  poetic  talent,  and  in  his : 
t«cnth  year  wrote  "  Thanatopds,"  one  of  hiii  moat  admired  poems, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mossacbusetta  bar  in  1816. 
lawyer  be  ros«  to  a  good  pontion  ;  but  his  tastes  inclined  htm  ra( 
letters.    In  1825  he  remoTwl  to  the  dty  of  New  York,  and  wiw  cng 
an  editor  of  the  New  York  Rn-Hw.  afterwanl  the  Uniitd  StMa  R 
1826  be  connected  himi«lf  with  tfie  Frying  Pad,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  proprictc/rg,  and  has  t^ince  remained  go.    He  hi 
several  prose  compositions  of  merit,  which  are  said  to  be  marked 
out  by  '*  pure,  manly,  stnufrhtforward,  and  vigorous  English."    Hisi 
however,  claim  more  attention  for  their  imrily  of  thought  and 
religious  scntimcnta     As  a  close  and  sympathetic  ubaervcr  of  liat 
is  almost  without  a  rival. 
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Observe  the  nostrils ;  how  large  and  well  defined !  indicalmg 
good  breathing  power.  An  hunest,  honorable,  useful,  and 
strictly  temperate  life  has  left  fewer  marks  of  ago  upon 
his  features  than  most  men  wear  at  seventy  years  of  age.  Li 
youth  there  was  buoyancy,  vivacity,  joyousness,  and  hopeful- 
ness, with  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  clear  intellect,  all  the 
organs  ajipearing  well  developed  and  in  healthy  action.  Wo 
need  only  !=!peeify  the  evidences  of  affection  in  the  full,  plump 
lips,  of  a  vigorous  constitution  in  the  well-formed  chin,  full 
cheeks,  etc.  There  is  sufficient  breadth  of  brain  to  give  execu- 
tivcness,  wliich  is  indicated  also  in  the  outline  of  the  nose, 
which  partakes  of  the  Roman  type.  See,  also,  how  much 
breadth  there  is  between  the  eyes,  and  how  prominent  the 
arch  is  alwvo,  giving  him  much  descriptive  ability.  There  is 
besides  great  height  of  head,  which  in  the  coronal  region 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  Sii"  Walter  Scott. 

Now  look  at  him  Mhen  maturevl,  and  observe  the  form  of 
the  head.  I  low  full  in  every  part !  The  high  crown  corre- 
sponds with  the  full  upper  lip,  and  indicates  great  dignity. 
How  full  the  head  at  Benevolence  and  Veneration  I  IIow  full 
in  Language,  and  how  almost  youthful  and  playful  the  lips  ! 
llere  we  have  the  joyousness  and  vivacity  of  youth,  and  tho 
manliness  and  steadiness  of  age. 

This  organization  and  character  arc  In  perfect  keeping  with 
the  doctrine  we  would  teach — namely,  that  the  body  and 
brain  become  in  quality  and  shape  what  the  mind  makefi 
them.  Had  Mr.  Bryant  turned  his  attention  at  thirty  to  racr- 
cantilo,  mechanical,  agricultural,  or  other  j)ur8uits  instead  of 
poetry,  literature,  travel,  and  authorship,  is  it  not  probable 
that  he  would  have  changed  the  expression  of  his  features 
and  altered  the  shape  of  his  head  ?  Or  suppose  he  had  lived 
a  sensual,  dissipated  life,  woxdd  not  that  have  made  a  differ- 
ence ?  Suppose  he  had  become  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  or  a  sur- 
geon, he  would  have  developed  the  organs  in  the  side-head 
and  in  the  perceptive  region  more  than  those  in  tho  tof>-head- 

Our  callings  have  much  to  do  in  making  us  comely  or  ngly ; 
in  giving  us  manliness  or  clownishness ;  mentality  or  animal- 
ity.     Reader,  whither  are  you  drifting  ? 


CHABACTER-RBADINO. 

TWO    AHBEICAJf   POKTS. 

Americans  feel  a  just  pride  in  Professor  LongTellov, 
as  a  scholar  and  as  a  i>oet.  Ilia  £une  is  worid-nrulc. 
name  is  never  flpokcn  except  with  the  Idadest  respect. 


Pig.  976.— HmatT  W.  L<)><.  fellow.*  Fig.  9T7.— Jo«n  O.  WHrm««.f 

is  it  that  givcii  him  sucli  an  enviable  reputation?     He  is 
once  a  scholar,  a  genius,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian.    Th< 
is  a  happy  blending  of  uU  the  higher  human  qualities  in 
composilioD,  with  a  predominance  of  the  moral  and  spintti 

o  Heniy  Wad«worth  Longfellow  vas  born  in  PortUnd,  M«ine,  Fel 
27,  1607.  Huving  completed  a  collegiate  ooaree  mX  Bowdofn  Cu11cg«,l 
wM  apprnntdJ  profeaaor  of  modem  laDgoagcsmnd  titeiature  in  that 
tution.onil  awunied  tbepodtioo  after  ft  few  jeats  spent  in  timvd  In  Eoiopck 
In  18}^  he  wait  appointed  professor  uf  modem  languages  in  Harvard  Cbt« 
Uigc,  which  place  he  occupied  for  seTenteen  years,  and  in  1854  temgjaod. 
Ho  has  attained  a  high  plac«  as  a  poet,  Uis  poetical  compoaitioiit  ire 
nomerons  and  varied.  ''Voices  of  the  Night,"  '•Evangeline,"  *•' 
Ooldcn  Legend,"  and  ''The  Song  of  Hiawatha''  are  among  his  best; 
diictiona  The  character  of  his  poetry  'a  tender  and  sympathetic,  tuler 
and  homon,  appealing  to  the  uniretsol  affections  of  bcmanity  by  thougl 
and  images  derived  from  nature  and  erery-day  lUe.  His  works  have 
extciifiivcly  publij^hrd  botli  in  Enrope  and  America.  Mr.  Longfellow  n« 
reoldea  at  Qimbridge,  near  Boston,  IfiMS. 

t  John  O.  Whitlier  was  bom  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  Deoem^r,  U 
IIi>  parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     He  wis  educated  | 
youth  at  home  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  spent  two  years  at  the  town  academy.    In  1829  he  became  editor 
tbo  Ameriean  Mannfaebartr,  at  Boston,  and  aAerwsrd,  in  1880,  soooseded 
Oeorge  D.  Prentice  as  editor  of  the  ^Wp  Shglmd  WMy  Rtvimf,  at  Hartford 
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In  the  intellect,  lie  is  clear,  comprehensive,  definite,  and  pnuv 
tical ;  in  ima<?inatioii,  he  has  a  clearness  and  reach  seldom  sur- 
passed ;  whiJe,  socially,  he  is  one  of  the  wannest  and  most 
loving  of  men.  He  is  also  spirited,  terse,  and  emphatic,  but 
never  rash,  severe,  or  cmcL  Kindness,  justice,  devotion,  and 
affection  fonder  bis  mind  warm  and  genial.  The  brain  ia 
rather  large  and  quite  synimetrica!  in  form.  The  body  is  well 
molded  and  without  excess  or  deficiency,  and  the  featuroa  arc 
at  once  bold  and  open.  The  forehead  is  even  hand»f>me.  That 
is  a  well-fonned  nose,  slightly  inclined  to  the  Roman.  The 
eyes  are  full,  set  well  apart,  and  the  moulh  has  loving  iij)S,  " 
The  chin  seems  altogether  faultless. 

Wliittier,  the  Quaker  j>oet,  has  a  marked  head  and  faci". 
The  brain  seems  almost  \uinaiurally  high,  and  full  across  th< 
top.  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  are  evidently  among 
the  larger  organs  of  his  top-head,  wdiile  Hope,  Veneration, 
and  Faith  are  prominently  indicated.  His  love  of  liberty, 
manifesting  itself  through  ScH-Estcem  and  Firmness,  forms  a 
leading  trait  in  his  character.  lie  has  live  modesty  and  resen"e 
of  a  woman,  with  the  resolution  and  executiveness  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  but  his  religion  will  not  permit  him  to  manifest  his  pluck 
80  much  in  deeds  as  in  words.  Where  moral  principle  might 
be  involved,  we  would  choose  him  for  a  leading  representative, 
and  should  fee!  sure  that  he  would  hold  steadily  to  his  convic- 
tions. He  would  not  waver  or  yield,  but  hold  each  and  every 
one  to  a  most  rigid  accountability.  The  face  is  somewhat  an- 
gular, and,  if  not  inviting,  is  certainly  not  rejxdlant.  The 
lips  incline  up  at  the  comers,  indicating  Mirthfulness,  but  there 
is  a  compression  indicating  decision,  Tlie  chin  is  large,  the 
nose  prominent,  the  eyes  expressive,  and  the  whole  shows 
originality,  honerty,  earnestness,  and  wilL 

Afterward,  the  pursuits  of  agricoltare  and  literary  and  political  labor  have 
variously  occupied  his  attention.  Hlswritioga,  chiefly  poeUcal,  are  earnest 
and  vigorous,  and  comprise  a  tnultitude  of  subjects.  As  one  of  the  fure- 
most  opponents  of  slarerj,  his  writingB  exhibit  the  spirit  and  opinions  uf 
their  author  in  that  refif)cct.  His  "Legends  of  New  England,"  "  Leav^:! 
from  klargarct  Smith's  Journal,"  "  Voices  of  Freedom,"  and  "  Home  Bol- 
Jada,"  are  probtbly  the  most  read  of  bis  works.  Li  1S40  be  took  ap  hi* 
reiideQce  in  Amesbury,  Haas.,  where  he  has  since  resided. 


CHABACTER.BBADINQ. 

THB   FREACUSB  A^1>   TUB  WSTTES. 

Is  there  sotnetliing  of  sternness  and  rigidity  expressed  in  the 
most  intellectual  face  of  Dr.  Barnes  ?     Consider  his  age  (noi 
nearly  seventy  years)   and   the  severe  menial  toil   throt 
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which  he  has  passed ;  but  that  is  not  a  hard  expression  w1 
analyzed.  Obser\'e  the  shaded  lines  at  the  ro<jt  of  the  in 
between  the  eyebrows ;  these  lines  d«itote  breadth  of  brain 
Conseientiousness,  w^hich  organ    is    immensely  large. 


^  Albert  Danes,  ft  distingai8h<^d  clcrgymftn  of  the  Presb3rteraui  denora- 
tnatloQ,  ma  bom  at  Rome.  N.  T..  Deocmbor  1,  1798.  His  fiUher  was  a 
tanner,  and  until  he  was  sercnteco  he  was  employed  to  a  cxmaidenblc  ex* 
tent  in  the  kudc  occupation.  At  tht  age  of  twenty-two  he  gnuluatai  at 
Hiunilton  Collcgv.  and  soon  aficrwanl  entered  upon  a  course  of  stodj  pt 
paratorr  to  the  ministry,  which  be  had  Eelccted  for  his  pursuit.  In  l£ 
be  was  licen.«c\i  to  preach,  and  has  ever  bidoo  been  a  mknis  minister  of  I 
Gcepcl .  lie  is  a  rot  ominous  author  and  ranks  taaoag  the  first  Bibliod  < 
mentators  of  the  present  age.  Tlie  circulation  of  his  "Kotes  on  the  Kf 
Testament"  is  said  to  eseeed  400  000  volames.  Aa  a  pulpit  orator  he 
cttlm  and  impressive,  and  may  be  nuilted  amoo^  the  first  of  Aiii« 
divines.  He  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  pulpit  in  PhiladelpUft,  wl 
he  now  rcsidca. 

t  Washington  Irving  was  bom  in  New  York  dty,  April  8, 1783.  At  ihe 
age  of  t ixtecn  ho  commenced  the  atody  of  law.  was  admitind  to  lli«  Mew 
York  Iwr  aa  a  practitioner  in  1806.  Instead  of  exerciung  hjfl  yrofMakl, 
howcTer.  he  turned  his  attention  to  Htsimtare,  thus  following  the  Batonl 
l>cnt  of  his  intellect.  During  his  long  life  of  Mvanty-six.  jmn  he  vrota 
iDAQy  works,  each  of  which  bean  the  impren  of  carefol  pcepanlkm .  TlkQM 
oa  wUdi  his  fiune  as  an  author  chiefly  depends  are  the  "  Enkkcritocka-  His- 
tory of  Naw  York,"  *'  Sketdi  Book,"  which  wai  written  while  the  ftolfaor 
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Boncvolcnce  is  almost  equally  sn,  ami  Ins  Veneration  is  iho 
keystone  of  that  magnificent  arch.  Obser\'e  the  height  of 
the.  brain  from  the  ear  upward.  A  ruIc  view  would  ghow  an 
almost  equal  degree  of  length  from  front  to  rear ;  and  it  ia 
not  lacking  in  breadth  when  compared  with  other  heads,  but 
length  and  height  are  the  most  prominent  peculiarities.  There 
is  eloquence  in  those  eyes,  and  eloquence  in  every  feature.  A 
more  honest,  kindly,  and  devout  mau  may  not  be  found  in 
all  the  land. 

Equanimity  is  impressed  upon  the  face  of  Irving.  See  how 
regular  and  even  are  all  the  features !  Tlie  brain  is  equally 
pytnTJKtrifal.  The  head  was  large  and  the  body  plump  and 
full,  inclining  to  stoutness;  and  the  whole  nature  was  warmed 
by  a  predonuiianlly  vital  but  well-mixed  temperament.  Seo 
wliat  a  mouth  !  what  indications  of  afie'ction  I  what  loving 
lips !  what  a  genial  look  in  the  eye !  and  the  nose  seems  to 
scent  sweet  savors.  His  sjnrit  Mas  calm,  and  he  was  at  peace 
with  himself  and  all  mankind.  His  temper  Avas  tint  easily 
ruffled,  but  ho  was  for>ioaring  and  quiet.  There  is  little  dis- 
jiosltion  to  fight  indicated  here.  The  nose  is  well  formed  and 
[almost  Grecian.  I^Iirthfuhicss,  Ideality,  and  Iniitatiun,  with 
[ft  love  for  the  comic  and  grotesque,  as  well  as  for  the  chaste 
lAnd  elegant,  are  well  marked.  Order,  with  judgment  of 
forms  and  proportions,  is  well-nigh  ])erfeet.  Indeed,  it  is  at 
once  the  face  of  the  artist,,  the  scholar,  and  the  poet. 

Aa  compared  with  Dr.  Barnes,  Irving  was  the  more  plastic, 
the  more  pliable  man.  Self-reliance  was  not  so  much  a  char- 
acteristic, evident  in  the  features  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  plainly 
of  the  former.  Irving  could  appreciate  and  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  social  enjoyment  with  much  more  zest  than  can  Banics; 
the  externals  of  life  had  more  influence  with  Irvinir. 


wa»  visiting  England,  "  History  of  Cliristophcr  ColwmbuB,"  "  Bracebridgo 
Hall,"  and  the  "  Life  of  Washington."  Irving  was  the  first  American 
writer  to  break  down  foreign  prejudice  and  contempt  for  Ami^rican  author- 
ship.  and  he  obtained  from  thti  moet  eminent  English  criti'-ii  warm  approval 
and  praise.  His  miscellaneous  works  are  imrtraiturcs  of  rural  and  dumCKtic 
life,  through  which  hrcathes  a  tender  and  inostagrecaMc  humor.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Sunnyside,  on  the  HudiJon,  near  Tarrytown,  N.  V.,  November 
28,  1859. 
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A   TRAVELER   AND    A    LEGISLATOR. 

In  Mr.  Livingstone  we  have  somolliing  of  iho  Captain  < 
cast  of  brain.     Our  artist  has  failcil  to  do  the  sul»jcct  jt 
The  perceptive  facultieSj  including  Individuality,  Locality,! 


y 
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Eventuality,  are  immouscly  large  in  the  original.     Thei 
also  great  Bhrewdtiosa  and  sagacity.     lie  lias  the  cauti 
netis  and  pei*sevcraiioe  of  the  Scot,  with  the  love  of  advei 
of  the  American.     Perseverance   is   clearly   indicated. 

o  David  Livingstone  was  bom  at  Blantyre  Workn,  near  Gliugow, 
land,  in  1815.  In  his  yonth  be  was  oinptoyinl  with  his  fiillirr  and 
ere  in  the  cotton-millB  uf  lllantj-re  Wirrkj?,  but  devotfd  thi^  iiilrr 
his  daily  labor  to  cotf-instructiuii.  Purtly  iu  this  tnuiiucr  oDd 
attending  im  eveiiing  school  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  cIa«0C8.| 
the  natund  sciences.  Wiien  alxjut  twenty  ho  found  ujuwrtunity  to  i 
lecturcR  on  medicine  and  divinity  at  the  Universit}'  of  GlaR^ow  dur 
winter,  hia  design  Iwiing  to  go  to  China  as  ft  nicdluil  luitaionary. 
tention  in  tliis  respect  was  frastrated  by  llw  lireaking  out  o(  war  heti 
Great  BiiLain  and  China.  ITe  Iben  tume<i  1h«  att^-ntiun  to  southern  At 
and  embttrkftl  in  1840  for  Cape  Town.  He  tit  once  engaged  vigoroi 
kig  missionary  enterprise  and  fiuecveded  in  fonnling  eevemi  sliitiuDs. 
1849  he  ct.imnience<l  a  eeries  of  exploration*  jK'nelniting  into  the  Tcryjj 
tor  of  Africa,  and  t7aT(*r8ing  the  country  from  the  Indian  to  the  Atl 
Ocean.  He  hag  published  an  extended  aoc»unt  of  his  ImveU  and  l^ 
Hcarehes  in  Africa,  and  ii  still  prosecuting  his  explorations  and  niiigi>niM| 
work  there. 

1  Schuyler  Colfax  wos  born  In  New  York.  March  23, 1 82!^.    His  wwly  ( 
cation  wa«  obtained  diielly  tUrongh  his  own  diligent  nppUcsition. 
thirteen  li«  went  to  Indtaoa,  where  he.  worked  in  a  printing-office 
1844,  when  he  became  the  editor  of  tho  South  Bend  Eqfitttr.    He 
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would  exliibit  the  spirit  which  says  "lean"  and  "I  will." 
Ilia  high  moral  and  religious  sense  fsiistains  tiiin  in  liis  adven- 
turous work,  lie  is  liuoyed  up  and  kept  in  health  hj  a  fimi 
rcliancc  on  ProviJenco  ;  and  with  the  hope  of  doing  good  and 
being  useful  to  M«  fcllow-racn  he  goes  forth,  leaving  conse- 
quences to  God.  There  is  great  motive  power,  touglmi'ss, 
and  endtjrance.  There  is  notliing  like  lulariousness  in  this 
face.  It  iij  ratlier  stem  than  otherwise,  and  he  would  permit 
nothing  like  clownish  trifling  in  lus  presence.  Ills  is  a  very 
striking  character. 

Mr.  Colfax  is  playful  and  jolly.  He  combines  the  sprightli- 
ness  and  genial  good-lumior  of  youth  with  tlie  steadiness  and 
gravity  of  mature  age.  His  brain  is  large  and  high,  and  Iiis 
body  well  fonned.  We  infer  that  he  is  trying  to  livt  a  con- 
Bistent  and  temperate  life.  lie  is  energetic,  persevering,  in- 
dustrious, arahitious,  khidly,  and  possesses  a  high  sense  of 
honor.  Tlie  mouth  is  pligbtly  larger  in  the  portrait  than  in 
the  original,  biat  inclines  up  at  the  outer  corners  iudieatiug 
that  mirthfulnesa  and  playfulness  which  indeed  hia  whole 
countenance  bespeaks.  If  not  great,  he  is  popular;  and  if  not 
profound,  be  is  intelligent  ami  ]»raetical.  Combaliveness  and 
Destructiveness  are  not  large  in  liim.  lie  is  not  an  auJaciwua 
man,  nor  aggressive  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Ilia  Caution  is  quite  influential,  hut  Hope  and  Jlirthfnincsa 
give  Lira  a  tendency  to  look  rather  on  the  bright  than  on  the 
dark  side  of  life.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  to  take  responsibil- 
ity without  feeling  overwhelmed. 

There  is  much  similarity  in  the  temperaments  of  Mr,  Liv- 
ingstone and  Mr,  Colfax,  although  the  latter  possesses  more  of 
the  mental  clement.  The  foniier  exhibits  in  his  features  more 
excitability,  more  of  the  disposition  called  *'  dash.'*  He  is  not 
qiutc  so  evcn-tcmpcred  a  man  as  the  latter,  yet  has  perhaps 
more  endurance  and  boldness  of  action. 


ly  interested  in  politics  fmm  the  first,  and  became  when  yet  a  young  man 
an  influcntud  Ica<fcr  in  Indinna.  In  18M  he  wus  elected  a  represtntativa 
in  the  National  Congress,  and  continues  to  sorve  his  State  in  that  capacity, 
exhibiting  intellectual  vigor  and  int«grily  which  have  mode  liim  uaivCf 
8al]y  hoaorcd  and  esteemed. 
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TME   AETIST  AND  THE   WOMAN    OF  TUE   WORLD. 

In  Rosa  Bouheur  we  sec  a  child  of  inborn  genius,  inhci 
from  an  artist-parent,  developed  by  necessity,  and  perfe 
by  persevering  exertion.     From  a  love  of  Ihcm,  her 
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sympathies  seem  to  fix  upon  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  itc.,»  ac 
f>he  does  not  take  on  their  natures,  she  jwrtrayed  them  on 

o  Rosa  Bonbenr  whs  bom  at  Bordeaux,  F^BOoe,  11^7  22.  IS22  ;| 
father,  Bajnnond  Bonhcur,  aa  arti&t  by  profeadtn,  and  in  Uiunblc  ar 
fitances.  In  lSe29  he  removed  to  Pans,  where  be  pat  Rosa  in  a 
school.  There  her  poverty,  however,  was  a  constaat  soiircv  of  a&oc 
to  her  very  sensitive  nature,  ag  it  provoked  the  eaten  of  her  wealtUei 
idu>ol  aiKtdates.  On  that  account  she  did  not  remain  long  at  Bchool,  bni 
being  taken  home  was  instructed  bj  her  fsther  in  drawing.  FroDi  child 
hood  she  exhibited  an  intuitive  love  of  art,  her  indinfttioo*  leodni 
toward  the  representation  of  domestic  animals.  Malting  those  bert 
study,  she  soon  excelled  in  tbdr  portnuture.  The  ptotore  wl 
tained  for  Miss  Booheur  a  world-wide  reputation  ia  "Le 
Chevaux,"  otherwise  known  as  the  "  Hone  Fair."  It  is  now  1 
of  a  gentleman  residing  in  New  Jersey.  Miss  Bonheur  at 
ia  I'&riB,  industrioosly  pntsoiag  her  ait.  The  grsKt  fatan  of 
is  faithfulness  to  nature  and  boldnen  of  design. 

t  Theodoaa  Burr  Allston,  the  daughter  and  only  ddid  of  Aan» 
was  bom  at  Albany.  N.  Y..  in  1T88.     Her  fkther  teoderly  loved 
^•red  no  pains  in  her  education.     It  is  said  that  "  in  solid  and  ek 
aooomplifibments  she  was  very  far  sopezior  to  the  Ukdies  of  her  timeJ 
married  Joseph  Alkton,  who  was  in  1812  Corenior  of  South  Osroliiia 
was  lost  in  the  schooiter  Fatiiot,  on  the  TOft£0  bom  Chadestao 
Tork.  January,  1813. 
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ras  to  the  life.  One  almost  fancies  he  can  hear  her  pictured 
beasts  breatfio,  fo  naturally  are  they  drawn.     Here  is  a  beau- 

»tifiil  face,  if  somewhat  masculine  ;  it  is  not  coarse;  if  strongly 
marked,  it  is  still  womanly.  The  forehead  is  beautifully  shap- 
ed, the  eyes  well  jilaced  and  expressive,  the  nose  liandsome, 
and  the  lips  exquisite.  The  chin  shows  chaste  affection,  with 
nothing  of  the  sensual  or  voluptuous ;  indeed,  it  is  rarely  %ve 
meet  with  more  natural  feminine  attractiveness  than  in  this 
artist-wonuui,  and  wo  dismiss  her  from  our  considerations 
with  the  ha])piest  impressions. 

There  is  character  in  the  head  and  face  of  Theodosia  Burr. 
See  how  high  the  brain  is  in  the  crown  !  She  was  emphati- 
cally her  father's  daughter.  There  is  great  dignity,  pride,  will, 
and  sense  of  character  indicated  in  Lcr  physiognomy.  Noth- 
ing but  religious  influences  could  subdue  s«ch  a  nature.  Tliere 
is  Bometliing  voluptuous  in  the  lip,  cheek,  and  chin.  The  af- 
fections were  evidently  ardent  and  strong,  8uch  a  woman 
would  scarcely  be  content  iii  private  and  domestic  life,  but 
would  crave  a  high  and  even  stately  position  where  her  pride 
and  lore  of  display  could  be  gratified.  There  M'as  nothing 
of  "  ycinr  hnmble  servant"  in  tliis  person,  lulucatcd  as  she 
was,  she  could  be  lady-like  and  refined.  Had  s!io  been  im- 
educated,  there  wouM  have  been  much  willfulness,  obstinacy, 
and  perhaps  sensuidity  exhibited.  Analyzed,  her  head  and 
face  exhibit  tlie  following  organs  consjueuously  developed — 
Firmness,  Approbativcness,  Caution,  Ideality,  Sublimity,  Con- 
scientiousness, Language,  Agreeableness,  and  those  of  tlio 
back-head  generally. 

Rosa  lionhcur  fallows  a  higher  forehead,  a  more  meditativo 
disposition  of  mind  than  her  associate  ;  her  head  is  broader  in 
Constnietivencss,  Sublimity,  Ideality,  and  the  crown,  and  more 
prominent  in  the  region  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Spir- 
ituality than  that  of  the  latter.  In  a  social  point  of  view, 
llieodosia  shows  more  ardent  feeling,  more  intensity  of  emo- 
tion. The  latter  had  more  sympathy  for  general  society,  en- 
tered  enthusiastically  into  its  eiyoymcnts;  the  former  finds  her 
highest  enjoyment  in  a  life  of  serene  retirement  M'ith  a  limited 
circle  of  friends  and  st  her  easel. 
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TUTS   GREAT   EXGLISH    RSPORMEBS. 

In  tho  bead  and  face  of  Mr.  Cobden  wo  observe  those 
ties  whicb  make*  ujv  the  utatesraan,  tlic  reformer^  and  the  jii 
lanthropist.     Ilia  head   was   very  large,  upward  of  twci 

three  and  a  half  inches 

in   circumference,   and 

very   well    balanced. 

Ills  rertcctive  and  per- 
ceptive   organs    were 

larpje,  the  lat  tor  predoni- 

inating.     Bcncvok'nce, 

Conscientiousness, 

Cautiousness,    Con- 

Rtrurtiveness,    Cau8.al- 

ity,  Caloulalion,   Size, 

Form,  and  Order  were 
RtniARD  coBDM.*  all  largo,  and  tlio  most 
consjjlcuous  traits  in  his  character.  Firmness,  Hope, 
Conjbativcness  were  Avtll  marked,  and  impajtcd  that] 
thusiaetic  industry  in  his  diilicult  measures  of  reform 
distinguished  him.  His  social  nature  was  active;  ap| 
ating  domestic  life,  lie  sought  to  improve  the  conditw 
of  the  lower  classes  of  England  in  that  respect.  In  the  d< 
pressed  cheeks  we  do  not  see  those  desirable  indications  c 

°  IlicbartI  CoIkIoq  was  bom  bear  Midhnr^t,  Sussex,  Elnglond,  June  < 
1804.  His  father  was  a  Tarmer,  but  nut  in  such  circuiustanceg  as  to  gu 
his  fion  a  superior  education.  Blcbard,  hovever,  pcrBevercd,  and  mads  li 
way  upward  by  personal  application.  Ho  become  the  leader  of  the  Ani 
Com  Law  League,  and  his  intiucnce  in  a  great  meaeure  obt&iued  it«  sucooi 
Ho  Tiisited  the  United  States  twice,  and  was  a  warm  friend  of  out  cot 
taking  ground,  from  the  commencement  of  the  lute  war,  in  favor 
North.  His  intellig'cnce  and  nobility  of  character  won  respect  ercry 
He  died  April  2,  18Sd. 

t  John  Bright  wag  bora  at  Greenbank,  near  Rochdale,  Lane 
glan<l,  in  1811.  His  father  was  a  cotton  mannfactnrer  in  that  pUoe. 
Bright's  youthful  education  vfon  good,  and  while  but  a  young  man  bei 
the  fitld  fus  a  lecturer  on  Temperance.  Ho  waa  prominently  interested  i 
tho  AnII-Com  Law  morcmcnt,  oecupung  a  place  in  the  Leagao  mooo 
onljr  to  Mr.  Cobden.  The  Uuited  SUites  found  in  him  a  worm  friend  an 
anergetic  advocate,  for  he,  like  Cobden,  xnalntained  tlie  rights  of  I 
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good  digestion  and  lung  power,  bo  insoparablo  from  vigorous 
health.  Tlie  largo,  full  eyes  betray  tltat  oratorical  power 
which  moved  nations,  and  the  finnly  eiit  mouth  shows  the 
resolute  spirit  which  animated  the  groat  man. 

John  Briglit,  the  eolemporary  and  co-worker  with  Riehard 
Colidon,  though  younger  in  yeai-s,  possesses  a  large  head, 
and  like  that  of  Mr,  Cobden,  it  is  large  in  Bcnovolenee, 
Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  and  Conihativencss.  The  per- 
eeptivert  of  Mr,  IJriglit  are  not  so  prominent  as  those  of  hia 
Jile  leader,  nor  do  his  features  show  so  much  mental  activity. 
Mr.  Bright  id  jovial  and  easy  in  disjiosition,  and  has  much 
kindness  and  sympathy  in  bis  composition.  "We  do  not 
find  in  the  contour  of  the  nose  that  progressiveness  and 
industry  so  marked  in  Cobden,  yet  there  is  will-power  enough 
ptamped  upon  the  mouth  to  assure  us  of  Jtihn  Brigl»t's  stead- 
fastness. In  the  phirapncss  of  the  face  we  see  the  indication 
of  fine  recuperative  jiowers.  The  eyes  are  sufficient ly  full  to 
denote  fluency  <if  speech.     ^Ir.  Uright  is  a  lint'  speaker. 

liotli  faces  exhibit  an  earnest  sym[)atby  with  their  kind,  an 
appreciation  of  the  wants  and  condition  of  others.  Human 
Nature  and  Comparison  arc  distinguishing  qualities  in  both 
beads.  Mr.  (Jobdcu  whije  in  life  was  eminent  for  his  powers 
of  analysis  and  ready  judgment  of  men  and  measures.  These 
powers  gained  for  him  the  aseendaucy,  which  he  readily  ob- 
tained in  whatever  cause  ho  esftoused.  John  Bright,  fully 
equal  to  his  illustriuu!*  compeer  in  these  faculties,  still  retains 
his  well-earned  pronunence  among  England's  livuig  woitliies. 
Though  far  Irom  deficient  in  Belf-relianco  and  indc[iendence, 
the  hitter  is  more  pliable  and  impressible  than  was  the  former. 
Mr.  Coliden  was  the  better  politician  ;  could  stand  more  un- 
dauntedly amid  the  turhutenco  of  fiiction  and  the  surges  of 
party  animosity,  ami  hurl  defiance  back  upon  the  contentious. 
Mr.  Bright  is  more  inclined  to  (piict,  to  conduct  bis  measures 
firmly  but  peacefully,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possilito  the  bois- 
terous assaults  of  the  factious.  Each  was  organized  for  his 
Bphere,  and  each  was  and  is  an  ornament  to  bis  age  and 
country.  As  time  rolls  on,  the  names  of  these  great  reformers 
win  become  more  and  more  known,  still  more  honored. 
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CHARACTER -BEADING. 


TBK  OBSESVEB  AND  UAJX  OF  FACTS. 

Had  not  out  engraver  carefully  followed  the  photographic 
copy,  which  we  received  directly  from  the  artist  to  whom 
Mill  sat,  we  should  have  doubted  tlie  correctness  of  the  oi 
line,  but  we  may  assure 
the  reader  that  it  is  true 
to  the  life.  The  perceptive 
faculties  which  bulge  out 
so  conspicuously  above  the 
eyes  are  seldom  surj>asst*d, 
and  may  be,  in  this  respect, 
likened  to  those  of  ]Michat'l 
Angelo.  See  how  pointed 
all  the  features  are  !  how 
free  from  adipose,  and  how 
almost  purely  mental  ! 
There  is  fact,  philosophy, 
science,  and  great  practical 

common  sense  expressed  in  ^c  wc-J^oiot  Srr^Mt  Mux.* 

this  face,  but  there  is  little  humility,  faith,  or  spirituality, 
iodicatcfl  a  man  of  works— one  who  believes  in  nothing  wU 
out  proof^  and  will  inevitably  be  classed  among  the  doul 
if  not  the  ekeplioul.     While  his  truth  and  integrity 
unquestioned,  his  deductions  on  theological  questions  will  not 
accepted.    If  he  would  simply  close  liis  eyes  and  oj>en  his  i 
as  it  were,  through  the  top,  ho  might  get  prophetic  irapres8i< 
not  to  be  obtained  through  sight  or  other  physical  sense. 


o  John  Stuart  Mill,  son  of  James  Mill,  a  dLtUngtikhed  metaphjBictwi 
and  political  economist,  was  born  in  London  in  1806.  Hiaearij  ed« 
conducted  under  ha  father's  mpervision,  was  of  the  MTmst 
respect  to  application.  His  holidays  and  vacations  only  diverted  his  i 
into  new  channels,  without  suspending  than.  At  the  ag«  of  aevent 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  cstablishroent  of  the  DritLJi  East  India  Comi 
where  after  a  series  of  promotions  he  rco-ived  in  18j6  the  appcintment  < 
examiner  of  the  Indian  correspondence.  This  place  hail  been  held  Vy 
father  over  twenty  years  before.  During  all  this  time  his  leisure  was  oc- 
cupied in  literary  lattor.  Be  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  joomala  Id 
favor  of  advanced  liberal  view*.  Between  183J  and  1840  be  coodoctod  the 
LoKdm  «nd  WalmUuNt  iZrfWP.   He  has  alao  written  aertnl  works  on  poUV 


THE    THINKER 


THE  THIUKEB. 

Tho  boa*!  aiul  Hice  of  Professor  Bush  contrast  Btrongly  with 
those  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  they  must 
represent  an  original  character,  as  such  a  head  is  not  often  met 
with;  and  when  welind 
one  of  this  sort  well  cul- 
tivated by  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, we  may  Inok  for 
substantial  rosuUa.  It 
can  not  be  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  a  person  with 
a  head  and  face  so  pecu- 
liar would  be  likely  to 
follow  in  any  beaten 
path.  Such  minds  never 
run  in  ruts,  but  make 
tracks  of  their  own. 
There  was  dij^nity,  self- 
reliance,  kindness, 
strong  social  feelings, 
and  a  well-developed  in- 
tellect. The  mouth  in- 
dicates a  genial  spirit ; 
there  was  no  rancor  or 
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malevolence,  no  love  of  strife,  but  a  winning  way  begotten 
of  a  generous  nature.  Though  a  preacher  and  an  author,  he 
was  also  a  natural  reformer  and  philanthropist. 

Jcal  economy,  which  ore  a]l  highly  esteemed  for  their  cleamciw  and  rigor  of 
tboQght.    The  mo«t  popular  of  hia  writings  are  his  "  System  tif  Logic 
Batiodnatire  nnd  Iriduclivo,*'  "  Principles  of  Political  Ek»norov,"  and 
hi*  work  "  On  Liberty."     He  has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Brititih  Purlinmcnt. 

•  George  Biwh  was  bom  ot  Norwich,  Vt,  June  12,  1796  He  cotnpTeted 
ft  course  of  laBtruction  nl  Dartmouth  College,  btudicd  theoloey  id  the 
Bemioary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  wa^ ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  Chorch. 
In  1831  he  wa«  elected  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Ht>  has  written  aereral  books  on  theological  aubjocte,  and 
since  1845  has  especially  interested  himBclf  in  the  publication  of  Sweden- 
horgiao  treotises.  His  work  entitled  "  Anastasis,"  or  his  views  on  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  has  claimed  more  attention  Ihao  bis  other  writings. 
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cnARACTER- READING. 

\ 

THE   LECTUnEB  AJIP  REFOEMER. 

Miss  Dickinson  Las  a  very  large  brain  for  a  lady  of  her  sli 
lhou<xh  she  is  in  tlio  raa'm  symmotrically  formo*!    ller  hair  ia| 
dark  browB,  her  eyes  a  dcop  blue,  her  skin  fair,  and  her  whc 

organJKutiyn  of  rather 
line  tfxtuii?.  llor  brain  i| 
broad,  high,  and  long, ; 
she  not  only  has  a  slu 
clear,  practical  iuteliei 
but  deep  and  strong  sj 
palhic'S,  ranch  devotiol 
and  a  will  of  her  out 
She  is  very  encqrelic,  bal 
ing  Combativencss 
the  oilier  side  organs  M'( 
developed,  giving 
force  and  jiropclling  jioi 
er.  What  she  uuderta) 
she  does  with  eaniestnc 
and  ffl'ect.  8ho  is  all 
very  affectionate,  and 
pable  of  enjoying  the 
Tig.  WS.--AWWA  B.  DiciaxKm.»  cial    relations  in   a   vet 

high  degree.     Should  she  enter  into  married  life  under  favor- 
able auspices,  she  would  readily  conform  to  its  diflennt  phi 
She  has  the  ability  to  rise  to  almost  any  condition  in  public  ( 
private  life,  and  in  fact  is  something  of  a  genius  in  her  waj 
She    has    large    Conscientiousness,   Hope,   Spirituality,   ai 
Benevolence.     As  her  countenance  shows,  she  combiocs  ll 
*-igorand  strength  of  the  masculine  with  the  ©oftnoss  and  ] 
of  the  feminine  character.     That  is  a  hantlsome  nose,  a  Wei 
formed  mouth,  a  beautiful  chin. 

'  Auna  E.  Dickineon  i^  a  native  of  Pc-nns^'Iroma,  and  was  bom  about 
1841.  Her  parents  are  Friends  or 'Quaker*,  Comificncuig  osABchool- 
teacher,  she  hae  «no^  acquired  oorae  celebrity  frnm  the  nctiro  part  tiJu» 
by  hex  in  political  afioin  as  an  eamegt  advncate  of  anti-darery  docirtnca. 
She  also  has  rendered  material  scrncc  to  sick  ood  woandod  aoJdieix  oa  » 
hospital  atteodant  during  our  recent  dvil  war. 


THE    MAOAZINIST, 
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THE    MAGAZrSIST. 

"Grace  Grcenwoodi"  has  a  vory  nclivc  mintl,  the  mental 
tcmporanieiit,  jirodoniiiiating.  Her  Lniin  is  quite  large,  ami 
quite  high  in  tlie  center  at  Veneration,  and  forward  at  Benev- 
olence. Tlie  perceptive 
and  reflective  faculties 
are  both  well  marked, 
rendering  lier  at  once 
observant  and  medita- 
tive. Horlmck-head,  in 
the  social  region,  is  also 
prominent.  ller  Bido- 
head   exhibits    large 

Ideality  and  Stihlimity,  >J?P'jJ?rr>^'''«^" 

while  forward,  IMirthful- 
noES,  Iiidi\  iduality,  and 
Comparison  are  quite 
conspicuous.  Approba- 
tivcness  and  Conscien- 
tiousness are  large.   Self- 

stccm  Ls  less  develop-  '' 

ed.  The  most  noticeable  features  are  tbe  nose,  chin,  and  eye^, 
all  of  which  are  prominent.  Iler  spirit  is  tbo  reverse  of  indo- 
lent or  passive,  but  full  of  zeal  and  energy.  She  has  all  tlie 
qualities  of  the  wife,  the  companion,  the  mother,  and  the  friend, 
witha  superior  intellect  well  cultivatedandexeroised.  Onethus 
favorably  organized,  if  suitably  educated,  can  fill  any  sphere  for 
which  woman  is  adapted.     It  is  a  clear  mental  temperament. 


*  SonUi  G.  Clttike  Lippincott,  more  fiuuiliarly  known  a<i  •'  Otaoo  Qreen- 
■wood,"  was  born  in  Pompej,  Onondaga  Count/,  New  York,  al»out  the 
year  1824,  While  still  a  child,  her  paronts  removed  to  Bocliester,  where 
she  obUiiriLHl  her  e<Iucation.  Afterward,  in  1843,  sllo  acconiptinied  lier 
parents  to  Kcw  Brig!iton,  PennsylvanJa,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fiftceii-moiiths'  tour  in  Europe,  she  resided  until  her  marriugo,  in  1S'>3,  to 
Mr.  Lippincott,  of  rhiladelphia.  She  has  contributed  several  books,  botli 
in  prose  ami  poetry,  to  American  literature.  Her  writinps  are  piquant  and 
Bporkling  with  vivacity.  Her  juvcnUe  etory-lMxikB  are  exteiutivx'ly  reail. 
At  present  kIuj  cdita  a  javeuile  monthly  publication  in  Philadelphia,  and 
enjoyB  Gome  reputation  as  a  public  lecturer. 
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CHABACTEU-READINa^ 


TUB     MERCHANT, 

Our  sticcinct  biographit-al  sketch  tells  the  rtory  of  Abbott 
LawreDCo's  life,    lie  was  in  all  rc>s]>ccts  a  handsome  axid  wdLj 

made  man,  not  git^at 
hut  clear-headed,  prac 
tical,  methodical,  pc'i 
severing,  and  very  u 
dustrlous.      There 
evidenj-e  of  great  ar 
hition  here,   with  ii( 
lack  of  pride, "but  wit 
little  or  no  ostei)tation<j 
JIad    Mr.   Lawrenc 
lived  in  a   monarchj 
instead  of  a  repQbli( 
li  e    probably    wouU 
have  eonfornu'tl  to  iht 
ways  and  usages  of  i 
aristocracy.      Alwayi 
neat,  tidy,  and  gentle 
manlike,  he  would  be 
in    moet    respects, 
model  for  young  men 
to  copy  after.    His  fea 
tnrofl  wore  graceful,  benignant,  and  attractive.     There  is  not 
ing  excessive  or  repulsive  in  the  entire  physiognomy. 

o  AblKitt  LawTiiicc  wofi  bom  at  Groton.  Mats.,  Dec,  16, 17&2.  He  olilMmx 
his  education  chictly  at  the  district  6chcN>l  of  OrotOD.  and  at  Ibe  age  of  dx- 
teco  beaune  •  clerk  in  n  mercantile  house*  in  Boston,  of  which  bis  brotber 
AmoswM  proprietor.  In  1814  ho  bccami;  a  partner  in  the  boEineaB,  and  foi 
aetreml  years  oondueled  afiair»  with  consiiJemLle  profit.  He  early  iutereite 
himaclf  ia  State  and  National  politics,  advocating  the  priodpks  of 
Whig  part  J.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  oommiaioner  tma 
tn  the  matter  of  the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and  the  British 
Bions,  which  had  been  a  sobject  in  diepiilo  f.ir  many  Tears.  Tl»r^>ugh  bi»j 
influence  chiefly,  the  matter  was  sett  l<^d  sftt5<»factorilT,  and  the  preneol  iioon- j 
dory  established  by  treaty.  From  IS.^)  to  October,  1852.  he  octtJpScd  with  ; 
credit  the  office  of  Minister  to  England.  Flo  prcntly  promoted  the  caum« 
of  cdaoation  in  MamcboaettR.  and  was  distiogui&hed  fur  general  tDuniir 
He  died  In  Boston,  August  18,  1855. 


Fig,  MO,— AnufHT  LAWKKScm.* 


THE    POLITICIAN. 
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TllE  poijrnciAN. 
A  cast  taken  from  the  head  of  Mr.  Wise  by  oureolvoB,  some 
twenty-five  yoara  aero,  shows  excessive  love  of  approbation, 
very  largo  Combativoncss,  with  less  Sclf-Eistcom,  Veneration, 

Acquisitiveness,  and  Secrc- 
tivcnes9.  The  temperament 
is  mental-motive,  with  little 
t«f  llie  mollifying  and  soft- 
ening inll\iences  of  the  vital. 
In  youth  he  waa  scholarly, 
brilliant,  oratorical,  and 
fl'iwcry.  There  appear 
quite  conspicuously  in  his 
features  great  ambition  and 
desire  for  distinction,  but  a 
lack  of  that  commanding 
dignity  and  high  devotion 
which  indicate  true  great- 
ness, lie  would  be  likely  to 
be  eccentric,  and  to  become 
'  an  extremist.  With  a  skn- 
Fjg,  Mi.-nENirr  A.  W«B.*  ^cf  body,  attenuated  limbs, 

imperfect  digestion,  a  large  and  over-active  brain,  such  a  tem- 
perament can  ill  afford  the  exliaufiting  habit  of  smoking  or 
chewing  tobacco,  or  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
The  most  temperate  habits  are  indispensable  to  health,  happi- 
ness, or  peace  of  mind  in  such  a  one. 

®  Heaiy  Aleiandor  Wise  was  bora  at  Drummoridtown,Aooomac County 
Ya.,  December  3, 1806.  Having  been  left  an  orjihaii  at  the  age  of  seven,  he 
WM  edocatcd  hj  his  father's  relatives,  ittudied  law,  married  and  Kcttlcd  la 
Nashville,  TenncBsee.  Two  years  aftor  ho  returned  to  Accomac,  and  bc- 
■idea  his  legal  practice  engaged  deeply  in  politics.  In  1833  he  was  elected 
to  CongTress  and  exerted  conBiderable  iDflncDcc  as  a  politiiian.  In  1855  he 
Mr«8  elected  Governor  of  Virgmia.  The  principal  act  of  bis  term  as  Gov- 
nor  was  the  GuppFCBsiun  of  the  John  Brown  conspiracy  and  the  execution 
of  the  principalH,  DccGmbcr  2,  1859.  During  the  early  part  of  the  rebel- 
lion he  occupied  the  position  of  brigadioi-generol  in  tlie  Confederate  army  ; 
but  after  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Iidand,  the  defense  of  which  bo  had  in 
charge,  he  retired  or  was  detached  from  aaj  Important  port  in  the  war. 
He  is  DOW  practicing  law  in  Richmond. 
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niE  rirrLANTiniopiST. 

Gerritt  Smith  is  a  very  largo  man,  8t.in<ling  some  six  fec\ 

height  and  ivfighing  about  two  hundred  pounds.     Ilia  brain 

is  decidedly  largc^  measuring  twenty-throe  inches  or  more  in 

circunifcrence,  and  the  quality 
is  good.     He  has  lived  a  striafl 
ly  temperate  lilc.     Tlie  likene^l 
vras  taken  some  years  ago,  and 
wouhl  not  at  present  correctl; 
represent  him.  His  head  is  higl 
lull  in  Veneration,  large  in 
6cientiousne.«?s,  and  very  la 
in  Bcnevolenee.     Tlie   intcll 
tnal   region   is   prominent, 
character  he  is  almost  free  froi 
^   amhition,and  is  influenced  chit 
ly  through  his  sympathies,  h 
Bensc  of  justice,  and  his  desi 
Fig.  oas.— Gebrit  Surm.*         to  do  good     Such  an  organiza- 
tion  tends  toward  a  high  regard  lor  sacred  subjects,  and 
readily  comes  under  religious  influences.     He  is  more  philan- 
thropic than  poetic,  more  just  and  generous  than  brilUaftl 
more  loving  and  aflectionate  than  ]>hilo.sophic  or  abs 
He  is  the  one  to  sjTiipathize  witli  all  clusses,  to  take  an  acti 
part  in  refonus,  and  <lo  much  to  improve  the  condition  of 
masses.     That  is  a  t!ioiiglilful  brow,  a  pnictical  intellect, 
well-formed  nose,  loving  li|»s,  a  kindly  but  dignified  mouth, 
good  chin,  and  very  expressive  eyes.    The  full  flowing  bea 
he  now  wears  gives  him  a  more  patriarchal  appearance  ih 
is  indicated  in  the  above  smooth-shaved  face. 

o  GcrrLt    Smith  waa  born  in  Utica,  New  York,  March  6.  ITiC. 
futlier,  Peter  Smith,  was  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the  Uiiit<?d  Stat 
and  gnve  him  a  liberal  education.     He  is  distinguiBhod  fur  his  g«DC 
beuevoIcDce.  and  lUthoiigh  not  formally  connected  with  any  pollUciil  par 
he  ha*  energetically  advocated  anti-Bliivcry  principles.     He  has  pa))li£ 
numerous  pamphlets  and  oddreii^es.  moRt  of  which  Are  pliilonthropic 
their  nature.     Whatever  he  attempts  in  the  way  of  reform  is  usually  con- 
dacted  quietly  (uul  at  his  own  expense.    He  is  a  reliiing  rather 
•  forward  man. 


THE    MAN    OF    WILL    AND    ENEEGY, 
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TOE  MAN  OF  WILL  AND  ENERGY. 

Cieorcje  Law  was  cast  in  a  very  diffbrout  mold  from  tTie  pre- 
ceding gentleman.  In  him  the  lymphatic  and  bilious  tem- 
peramenta  prcdoniiuate.  With  a  body  ahnost  gigantic  and  a 
brain  also  large,  but 
ratlier  coaree  and 
strong  than  fine  and 
delicate,  lie  is  at 
once  hardy,  robust, 
and  burly.  IIo  is 
thoroughly  self-rely- 
ing, very  pcreevcr- 
iiig  and  dettrinined, 
and  is  bound  to  have 
his  own  way  at  any 
cost.  This  h  a  face 
to  coniinand  rather 
than  comply  j  a  face 
that  can  say  No  and 
stick  to  it,  rather 
than  Yes  and  do  it. 
Observe  the  mouth, 
and,  indeed,  the 
whole  expression  I 

A  single  incident  ^-  »3.-ncnRgE  Law.» 

will  illustrate  bis  character.  When  building  the  "  High 
Bridge,'"  be  had  a  team  of  oxen  to  draw  stone.  One  day  an 
ox  was  a  little  fraction??  and  would  not  work.  With  an  iron 
crowbar  in  his  hand  George  looked  at  the  animal  a  moment, 
coolly  remarking  that  the  ox  was  good  for  nothing  to  4lraw, 
but  would  make  good  beef,  and  in  an  instant  drove  the  bar 
through  itH  body  and  killed  it  on  the  ppot.  With  Iiis  uncon- 
querable will,  his  large  Combativcness  and  Dcstruetivencsp, 
his  tireless  energy,  his  very  large  percejjtive  faculties,  and  a 
most  retentive  memoiy,  he  fills  a  |flace  in  creation  which  no 
other  man  could  filL    Grace  could  do  much  for  him. 


X 


•  Qeorpe  Law  was  bom  in  Jackson,  WaBbington  County,  New  York, 
October  25,  1806.    Hia  od vantages  for  ac4]Lii)i'ing  an  education  were  few. 
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THK   AGITATOR. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  had  a  very  large  brain,  somei 
exceeding  twenty-three  inches  in  circumference,  with  a 
rather  below  the  average  in  stature.    lie  was  hardy,  vigol 

and  possessed  of  great  pow< 
endurance;  was  full  of  the  cx^ 
tive  spirit  and  an  incessant  wprl 
cr.  He  also  abounded  inH 
and  fun,  and  was  quite  ori^l 
in  all  respects.  If  not  eccentii 
he  certainly  was  the  next 
to  it,  and  though  kindly, 
,Tnd  very  affectionate,  he 
also  sharp,  cutting,  and 
tic.  However  he  may  have^ 
ed  in  judgment,  his  int 
was  not  questioned  by 
who  know  liim  intimately.  B 
was  a  cojMous  talker,  a  flueii 
writer,  full  of  poetic  imager 
Pig.  OM.— Wjt,  Lrojt  UAcszmn."  and  illustration.  He  was  moi 
of  an  agitator  than  a  leader,  easily  stirring  up  the  spiri 
men  whom  he  could  not  bo  well  direct.  His  measures  h; 
view  political  improvement,  however  little  they  evinced  it. 


J 


bat  tach  aa  they  were  he  avTiiled  himself  of  Uicm,  ami  at  the  figc  < 
een  left  the  paternal  mansion  and  struck  oot  iot  hitnaelf.  By  de 
advanced  from  the  {xxulion  of  a  journeyman  to  that  of  a  masler-i 
and  contractor,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  building 
bridgos,  etc.,  including  the  High  Bridge  over  Uarlom  Birer.  Latterl; 
he  has  been  cxlunsively  engaged  in  the  boAocflB  of  steam  naTigalkn  an 
city  railway 8. 

o  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  woe  bora  at  the  close  of  the  eightiieDtlK 
iury  in  Dundee.  Scotland,  and  emigrated  early  to  Caoado-    He . 
Toronto  in  1802.     He  was  notorious  as  a  political  agitator ; 
in  the  Canadian  rebellion  in   1837.  and  naiTowly  csc^Mid  to 
Btates  with  his  life  by  flight.     Twelve  years  afterward,  however,  h«^ 
invited  to  return  to  Canada,  when  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  Parliunt 
He  edited  for  several  years  a  paper  called  "  Mackenzie's  Toroi 
Heoage."  in  which  he  boldly  avows  his  ficntimenta,  advocai 
tk>a  to  the  United  States. 


THE    AMDITIOUS    BE VOLUTIONIST. 
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TlIK    AlirHTIOlS    REYOLUnOKIST. 

Bolivar's  head  and  fuct?  arc  evidently  those  of  a  very  ambi- 
tious personage.  There  is  mare  vanity  than  dignity  here, 
more  pride  aud  love  of  display  than  pluck  or  sense.  Th« 
head  is  not  large — falling 
hvlow  the  meaBurcmcnt, 
which  is  usiiallly  found  in 
.1  great  k-ador.  There  was 
a  desire  to  command,  but 
not  the  ability  to  do  it 
euccesiifully.  The  head 
is  neither  long  or  broad, 
but  some  what  cramped 
ill  all  its  parts.  The  nose 
is  fairly  conspicuous,  but 
the  upper  lip  is  short  and 
iusigniticaut,  and  the  i'vi- 
turcs  as  a  whole  fail  lo 
indicate  greatness  or 
goodness.     Bolivar's  was 

that  kind  of  spirit  which  rig.  oro.-suros  b>.uvau." 

longs  for  high  position  and  influencc,and  when  they  are  secured, 
finds  the  utmost  self-satisfaclion  in  the  prerogative  of  command. 
Consequence  ia  of  great  importance  witli  such  an  organization. 

*  Simon  Bolivar  Y  Ponte  was  bom  nt  Caracas,  Kew  Graniula,  July  24, 
1783,  and  died  at  San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Martha,  DcccroliCT  IT,  1830.  In 
hi*  youth  be  resided  in  Spain  and  France  aevcral  years,  lii  181 1  he  c<>m- 
inence^l  the  revoJutiona.ry  career  wl.ich  hns  rendered  Lia  name  famoua.  In 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Colombia,  and  Peru  he  fomented  revclutionn,  his 
aim  being  to  estiddlBb  a  great  Houlhcrn  republic,  with  hiinsw^'lf  at  iU  h&id 
"dkUitor,"  'l"he  republic  which  bears  h\s  name  was  formerly  a  part 
^of  Pcm,  but  undt'r  the  lead  of  Bolivar  in  182.>  it  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
p«."ndent  state  ly  a  tloclaration  of  its  citizens.  As  Bolivar  wan  oslenKibly 
at  the  head  of  the  movement,  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  '•  Liberator.'* 
Th«  people  of  the  South  American  etatca  ill  brooking  the  Spani.sli  nde. 
iHii^  was  exacting  and  despotic,  were  ripe  fur  revolt,  and  eaperly  availed 
k.eiiiflelvea  of  the  leaderBbip  of  Bolivar,  behind  whtwe  si'mMancc  of  author- 
Trere  treakncRS  and  temerity.  Every  pcheme  which  he  inaugurated 
td  attempted  to  cArry  out  individually,  mot  with  dtsoeter  through  either 
r^^odpitancy  or  cowardice. 


n 
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CHARACTER -READ  IN  0, 


pn| 


TDK   CHRISTIAN   GENTLEMAN". 

From  the  portrait  alone,  reader,  what  would  be  your  imp; 
pion  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  person  here  reprcscn 
Would  you  infer  that  he  was  a  sullen,  acrimoniouf)^  vindicti 

man,  or  would  you  jud] 
him  to  be  kindly,  amia) 
and  well  disposed  ?  Toi 
view,  there  is  a  pred< 
nance  of  the  higher  hui 
pentiments  and  emotic 
rfv''''''>"y>^      -^  •   r^H  The  head  is  high  and 

row,  especially   develc 
in  the  frontal  and  corona] 

'ijionH.     Tlie  face  is 
1111^  with  generous  inipn 
as  though  he  were  livin| 
accordance   with    the 
ceptsofhis Great  Ex cmj 
ITIie  head  ia  quite   bi 
across  the  top,  indicat 
Fig.  99«.-Rft.  Baptist  Non.*  large    Conscicntiousn 

Hope,  and  Faith,     It  is  c^pccinlly  full  at  Benevolence,  I( 
ity,  and  Sublimity.     Tlioru  appears  to  be  taste,  refinomf 
justice,  discretion,  great  circumspection,  devotion,  and  gel 
osity.     The  features  are  in  keeping  with  this  view.     That 
most  chaste  and  affectionate  mouth.     The  nose  is  not  o| 
prominent,  but  clearly  defined  and  symmetrical.     The 
seem  to  speak  kindly  and  invitingly,  and  there  is  a  sort  | 
joyousness  and  hopefulness' which  illumines  the  whole, 
is  nothing  ugly  here.     In  short,  it  is  the  head  and  face  of  a 
philanthropist,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian. 

o  Baptist  Wriotheslcy  Noel,  M.A.,  a  son  of  Sir  Girard  Noel,  and 
yonnger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Oainsboroush,  was  bom  in  En^^liiod,  J| 
10.  1799.     He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Ciimbridge,  and  soun 
taking  holy  orders  attained  a  prominettt  potiition  as  aii  Kpiecopa)  cic 
man,  being  one  of  the  Queen's  chaplaios.     In  1849  ho  joined  the  Bapl 
and  is  now  one  of  their  most  prominent  leadens.     Ho  is  very  <ictividy< 
gaged  in  the  promotion  of  charitable  tnovemcnta,  both  advocating  be 
olenoe  in  tbe  pulpit  and  pentonally  miaititciiug  among  the  Ixfodon  poor. 


THE    EXPERIMENTER. 
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niE     EXFERraEVTEn, 

There  is  a  wild,  unnatural  expression  in  this  imperfect  like- 
ness of  the  great  cheniist,  and  almost  its  only  merit  con-sists  in 
lihowing  Boraething  of  the  shajw  of  the  head  and  indicating 
the  great  activity  of  his 
mental  teinporamcnt. 
The  head  is  broad  and 
full  at  the  sides,  large  in 
the  intellectual  region, 
and  high  in  the  crown. 
There  are  signs  of  great 
perseverance,  industry, 
application,  econonry ,  and 
love  of  investigation  in 
this  countenance,  but  his 
mind  ivas  more  practical 

than  theoretical,,  more  in-  ^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^  "> 
tellectual  than  epirituaL 
He  would  pass  for  a  racy, 
emphatic,  and  almost  ec- 
centric person,  Tliere  is  Fig.  W7.— Jcttus  Lnus* 
a  want  of  vitality  and  a  lack  of  that  balance  in  his  appear- 
ance which  obtains  where  the  temperaments  are  more  equally 
blended.  Snch  minds  suggest  and  try  experiments,  and  in  this 
way  develop  principles.  His  tendeney  would  be  to  excess  of 
exertion,  and  thus  render  bimnelf  liable  to  premature  decay. 

He  has  \rrittcn  several  bouka  on  tempcraDce,  and  others  of  a  Teligiouji 
character. 

*»  Justus  von  Baron  liebig  iras  bom  at  Darmstadt,  In  the  Grand  Dachy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  May  12,  1803.  Aftor  a  course  of  study  particularly 
devoted  to  medicine  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Erlongen.  He  thtn 
went  to  Paris  and  atiKlicd  chemistry  for  two  years  there.  Hia  reaearcheB 
were  chiefly  directed  to  animal  and  vegetable  chemiHtry,  and  were  pursued 
with  such  skill  and  aucceas  that  in  1826  he  was  appointed  Professsor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Gies.sen.  There  he  instituted  the  firKt 
school  of  practical  chemistry  known  in  Germany.  Ho  has  written  several 
works  on  chemistry,  and  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  chemist  to- 
ward revealing;  the  chemical  prooewes  of  animal  organization.  In  18>''>2 
he  was  appointed  ProfcAscjr  of  Chemistry  at  Munich,  and  in  18G0  succeeded 
Tliiersch  in  the  prcsidaticy  of  the  Academy  of  Sdcnces,  at  Munich. 
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CHARACTER. RE A DINQ 


THE    RELIGIOUS    METArilYSlCIAX, 

The  brain  of  that  dislingui&liod  luctajthysician  Archbi 
Whatcly  was  not  over  Ianj;o,  hut  it  was  so  <lisj>08ed  as 
perfectly  available.     See  how  prominent  the  i>erccptive  fS 

ties,  and  how  high  tl 
whole  make-up  !  He  w: 
eminently  practical  an 
descriptive.  Ue  rcadil 
perceived  the  relatioi 
between  one  thing  ai; 
another,  and  whj 
lie  wished  to  comi 
tate  he  illustrated 
|>it'tures,  as  it  were, 
nature.  Ourlikencsa  wi 
taken  late  in  liie,fl 
shows  but  the  genen 
contour  of  face  and  brail 
In  middle  age  hisfeai 
were  much  less  rigid 
F5g.  008,— RicnABD  Whatzlt.*  stern  in  expression,  ft 

possessed  a  mirtliful  natuic.     He  was  capable,  howevei 
severity,  especially  in  speech,  and  had  a  very  active  sens 
the  ladicrous.    Indeed,  he  would  pass  for  an  original  wit. 
was  a  supporter  of  rt-fonnatory  measures,  taking  an  intera 
ill  advanced  \  io^^  s.     Tiiere  waa  great  pride,  self-reliance, 
thority,  love  of  command,  and  dignity  in  his  nature. 


'g  ai; 


i 


"  Richard  Whatcly,  D.D.,  wm  bom  in  London,  February  1,  1787. 
wan  carerully  educated,  and  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ; 
which  he  became  on  iustructor  at  Oxfurd,  and  continued  Micrc  uutil  188! 
when  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Bii>hop  of  Glenda]^ 
Since  184C,  and  until  his  death,  ho  also  held  the  biiibopric  of  KUdMI 
During  his  residence  in  Ireland  he  took  an  active  part  in  mcosuroi  foi 
educational  improvement  of  tlio  people.  He  was  a  mo«t  vuluminou 
thor,  especially  in  the  deportment  of  theology.  Hit  works  entitled  "1 
mcnts  of  Rhetoric,"  "  Elemcnt«  of  Ijogic,"  and  "  Historic  Doubts  rel 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  are  probably  the  most  exietudvcly  known, 
metaphysical  learning  he  hod  no  superior.  His  style  is  clear  and  clc 
and  his  reasoniug  cogent.   He  died  at  Roebuck,  near  Dublin,  October  8,  ll 


THE    BRUTAL    MURDERER. 
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TUE    BRUTAL    KURDEKER. 

ITerG  is  the  likeneBS  of  an  unfortunate  mortal,  almost  a  moral 
abortion.  There  wnis  cvitlenlly  (he  germ  out  of  which,  if 
rightly  dc*vt'hi|>L'd  from  early  youth,  there  luight  have  come  a 
well  -  organized    human 


being,    but 
wicked 


f 


# 


■\, 


through    a  ^^ 

|>er\en*ion,  by  ^K^^ 

means   of  a  dissipated,  mKT^        :0 . 

vicious  life,  lie  eulminat- 
od  in  the  miserable  vag- 
abond, mnrelerer,  and 
suicide.  The  face  is  most 
repulsive.  See  how  con- 
tracted and  pinched  it  ia ! 
sec  how  sly,  cunning, 
and  concealed  \  The 
head  is  low  in  Bencvo 
lence,  small  in  Conscien- 
tiousness and  Spiritual- 
ity. In  fine,  the  whole 
is  coarse  and  low.  It  is 
painful   to  contemplate  rig.  too.— seaman  Simons.* 

Buch  an  organization,  and  still  more  painful  to  trace  the  life 
Buch  a  one  would  be  likely,  if  unrestrained,  to  lead.  Noth- 
ing but  Christianity  and  the  best  social  influences  could  have 
saved  him  from  crime ;  and  yet  even  worse  persons  than  he 
have  been  reclaimed  and  lived  useful  lives  in  their  spheres. 
Grace  workn  in  every  breast,  and  if  fostered,  its  influetiee  may 
be  said  to  be  without  limit  to  save  such  pereons  from  misery 
and  crime.  There  is  yet  work  for  philanthropists  and  reformers. 

•*  Seaman  Simons,  the  murderer  of  Levi  Vau  Geldcr  in  Scptemlicr,  1863. 
W1UI  bom  about  the  year  1820.  He  was  illiterate  and  low-lived,  and  work- 
ed u  a  &nn  laborer  in  the  valley  of  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Steuben  County,  New- 
York.  Van  Geldcr  wiie  uIro  a  fann  laborer,  and  generally  regarded  as  a 
quiet,  InofTensive  mn,n,  llie  only  known  motive  for  Simons'  atrociooa  vil- 
lainy was  hid  own  criminal  intimacy  with  Van  Qulder's  wif«,  and  even  to 
tliat  the wcfflkmindcd  Van  Gtlder  Lad  offered  little  opposition.  Simon 
wag  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder,  but  escaped  the  well-deserved  pen- 
alty of  bis  crimes  by  suidde. 
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CHARACTER-RBADINO 


TOE   HUMOKIST. 

Mr.  Thackera  J  was  a  specinieii  of  t]ie  bettor  class  of  litoi 
Englishmpn,  lie  was  at  once  bluti*  and  kindly,  full  of  liur 
aympathies,  and  endowed  with  a  keen  and  quick  apprcciati^ 

of  character  in  its  var 
phases.     His  intellect 
eminently  pnieiical,  3-et  1 
breadth  and  conipixdK 
feiveness.  Mirthfuhiess, 
nevolonce.  Combat iven« 
Construclivenes?,  and  Cc 
parison  were  large,  givi 
li  i  m   vivaoily,  kindlin< 
force,  invention,  and  ci 
cal  acumen.     In  his  wi 
ings  we   should   look 
good-hitmor,  sprighilinc 
a  n  d    pitjuancy,  porva«led 
with  a  vein  of  satire.     Iljl 


Fig.  1000.— Wm.  Makepeace  Thackbiut.*  well  known  that  throu;^ 
his  encouragement  Miss  Bronte's  Miilings  first  obtained  pub- 
lic notice.  He  saw  her  genius  and  originality,  and  decrui^ 
her  well  worthy  of  general  favor,  lie  was  more  sensible  thM 
showy,  more  practical  than  imaginative,  more  observing  than 
reflective,  and,  judging  only  fi"om  this  portrait,  more  worl 
minded  than  spiritual. 

*>  William  Makepeace  Tbackeray  was  bom  of  Eaglibh  pareuts  ia 
outta,  HindooEtjun ,  in  1811,  his  father  being  engaged  in  the  civil 
of  the  East  India  CouipaDV.    At  tho  age  of  sevca  he  was  sent  to  Engl 
where  he  v/as  educated.    On  coining  to  hla  majority,  and  at  the  same 
into  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  he  chose  Art  as  a  profession, 
traveled  and  etudicfl  in  France,  Italy,  and  0«rmRny.     Not  making 
'  foctory  progress  in  this  sphere,  before  bis  thirtieth  year  be  relinquiBbc 
and  made  lettcre  his  pursuit.     His  eflbrts  an  a  writer  did  not  meet ' 
macb  favor  at  fir«t,  but  bis  satirical  contributions  to  the  Ijondon 
1841,  brought  him  into  notice.     As  a  humorous  and  satirical  writer 
lecturer  he  bad  no  superior.    His  "  History  of  Ilcnry  Esmond,  Fjw].." 
**PendenniB''  are  considered  his  best  works.     lie  editerl  the  QMrnkM  Mag- 
mm*,  which  he  commenced  in  January,  1860,  and  also  contributed ; 
and  Dio«t  successfully  to  other  serials. 


THE    ENGINEER. 
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TUK   ENGINE  KR. 

In  Brunei  wc  have  tlie  man  of  deeds  rmther  than  of  words. 
His  brain  vas  not  so  broad  as  that  of  Thackeray,  but  longer, 
and  inimonsely  developed  in  the  perceptive  region.  Brunei's 
reflective  faculties  were  also  well 
manifeste<l,  indicating  the  pro- 
found thinker.  Ilis  Constnic- 
tivcuess  was  very  large  and 
dealt  with  mechanical  alfaire, 
while  that  of  Thackeray  revealed 
itself  in  the  structure  of  his  lit- 
erary com  }»o  si  tions.  He  was  kind 
and  well  disposed  to  his  fellow- 
men,  but  liad  not  so  ranch  of  the 
feeling  of  good-fellowship  as 
Thackeray,  nor  was  he  bo  fond 

of  good  living.  Brunei  exhibits  ^^^H^^^^^^  \v 
in  hb  head  and  face  the  scientiflo  vQ|||l^^l8Kvilli^  \  v 
scholar,  the  deep  tljinker,  and  Fig.  iooi.-Maiik  I.  BnuifKi..* 
exanihier  of  physical  laws.  Like  Thackeray,  he  had  strong 
social  tendencicH,  hut  they  were  more  of  the  retired  home  sort. 
Bruncfs  forehead  was  very  high,  ranch  suq)as  sing  Thackeray's 
in  that  respect,  evuicing  his  strong  natural  disposition  to  plan 
great  enterprises  and  snpcrintend  measures  of  a  broad  and 
comprt'hensive  character.  We  could  not  ascribe  to  such  an 
intellect  insignificant  or  mean  projects,  but  woidd  rather  expect 
his  undertakings  to  be  bo  vast  as  to  appear  even  chimerical. 


®  Sir  M&rk  leambort  Brunei  was  bora  atHoqucvtllo,  near  Rouen,  France, 
Apfil  2&,  ITGd.  He  was  educated  in  Rouen,  and  at  the  age  of  Bcvcnteen 
entered  the  French  merchant  Bcrvice  and  mode  several  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies.  Hirt  eonstmctive  talent  was  remarkable.  On  board  Bhip  he 
made  nautic;il  inatnimenta  and  a  piano-forte.  In  1793  he  left  France  on 
account  of  some  political  diiKculty  and  came  to  New  York  Hero  he  en- 
gaged in  architecture  and  engineering,  and  wa»  empIoTed  in  the  BUTVcy  for 
the  Charaplain  Canal.  After  a  few  years'  reBidenci3  in  America  ho  returned 
to  Europe,  where  he  made  several  Improveraenta  in  naval  architecture, 
Tliewiirk  specially  associated  with  his  name  is  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames 
River,  about  two  miles  below  London  Bridge,  which  is  considered  a  triumph 
of  engineering  fikill.    He  died  December  12,  1849. 
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CnARACTER-READINQ. 


TTIE   TTIAITOU, 

The  well-outlined  profile  of  Benedict  Arnold  conveys  toj 
reader  a  fair  concej)tJori  of  the  chamcter  of  this  unfortui 
man.     The  pcrcei>tivca  are  predominant,  sliowing  him 

tieal,  vrorking    m 
Ilia  arched  nose  si 
force  and  progres 
ness,  while  in  the  ci 
of  the  upper  lip  is  s^ 
ambition  and  will.   Tli 
massive  chin  and  cl 
so  full  at  the  lower] 
lion,  show  a  strong  I 
position  fur  animal  i 
joyraent  and  a  tendf 
t  o    dissipation, 
due    moral   resit 
were    exercised, 
head   is   high   in 
crown,  but  very 
Fig.  1004. -BusniicT  Aiwoui.  on  top,  and  the        ^ 

organs  are  only  moderately  developed — Benevolence  and  Con 
pcientiousness  especially.  Ue  had  more  Approbativcness 
Self-Esteem,  and  more  Combativeness  than  Cautiousness. 
Eocial  orjrans  were  large  and  active,  and  not  sufficiently^ 
Btrained  by  the  higher  sentiments.  Desttnictiveness  being  influ 
ential,  gave  him  a  character  for  positiveness  and  thoroug^hues 
in  whatever  he  took  an  mterest  in. 


I 


°  Bcnwlict  Arnold  wiia  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  J&nuory  3,  1740. 
began  life  a  horse-dealer,  and  subacquently  was  on  apothecary  and 
Bcllcr.  Early  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  he  distingTii&heil 
self  as  a  leader  in  the  Continental  army,  and  wa«  promot«l  to  the  jxiddai 
of  brigadier-general.  After  several  gallant  military  operations,  througl 
dbeipation  and  pecuniary  embarrasaroent  he  was  lnduce«l  in  Ihc  hope  ol 
rotrievinp  his  fortunes  to  turn  traitor  to  his  countrj'.  The  scheme  wl 
he  had  concerted  with  the  BritLsh  commandant,  for  surrendering 
Point,  miscarried,  but  Arnold  escaped  to  the  British  forces.  After  < 
ing  his  perfidy  by  fit^htinsc  as  vigorously  against  bis  country  as  ho 
previously  done  for  her,  he  retired  to  private  life  in  England,  wlicr 
shame  and  solitude  he  died  without  friend«  June  14,  1801. 
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THE  ECCENTRIC  PREACHER. 

In  Lorenzo  Bow  w<?  find  a  brain  of  large  size,  tlie  cliiof  pe- 
culiarity of  which  is  the  prominence  of  the  coronal  or  moral 
rctjion.  He  had  force  and  courage,  which,  allied  to  his  moral 
and  rclit^Ioiis  nature, 
stimulated  the  latter 
and  rendered  hira  effi- 
cient as  a  preacher.  Ili8 
social  nature  was  strong 
and  active,  but  render- 
ed subservient  to  the 
higher  feeliniji'.  Vener- 
tion,  Benevolence,  Hu- 
man Nature,  FinnnesB, 
ConscientiousneH**,  and 
Self-Esteem  were  all 
large,  lliere  was  an 
unusually  even  balance 
between  the  perceptive 
and  reflective  organs. 
Imitation  \\:\n  not  large 
in  Dow,  while  in  Bune- 
dict  Arnold  it  was  well 
marked.  The  superior- 
ity of  Dow's  head  is 
quite  apparent.  See  how  high  and  long  on  top  I  In  force  of 
character  he  was  fully  equal  to  Arnold ;  in  intellect  and  moral 
organization  he  was  ranch  superior, 

•  Lorenzo  Dow  was  bom  in  Coventry,  Connec'ticut,  October  16, 1777,  and 
died  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  February  2,  1834.  He  became  a  preacher  of 
the  MethcxUet  persu&sion  wlien  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  and  traveled 
throughout  tbc  United  Stat«s  and  Canada,  preaching  here  and  there.  Hs 
visited  England  and  Ireland,  boldly  aanotmdng  his  opinions  wherever  he 
could  (ind  a  liiitener.  Hia  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manner  were  midi  as 
to  impress  one  with  doobts  as  to  bis  sanity,  yet  bis  preaching  was  some- 
times attended  by  astonisblng  resalta  io  the  way  of  "conversions"  among 
the  poor  and  illiterate  to  whom  he  atldrcwed  himself.  Hib  wife,  Peggy 
Dow,  a  Friend  or  Quaker,  accomp-inicd  him  in  Ids  travels,  and  harmonized 
strangely  with  him  in  character  and  disposition. 
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Fig.  1008.— LoBsnzo  Dow.* 


TUE  JOURI^ALmr  AND  AUTHOR. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  well  made,  Bomewhat  above  tho  average  i 
height,  and  possesses  a,  mental-motive  tcinpcranieut.    11x8 
b  above  the  medium  in  ciroumference,  and  his  features  i 

well  marked.  Uis 
plexion  is  light,  his 
brown,  and  eyes  bluifil 
gray.  He  has  larg 
Mirthfulness,  large  St 
ncvolcnce,  and  thefl 
gans  of  the  coronal  n 
gion  arc  all  amply  deve 
oped.  Tlie  feaiurca  d 
not  indicate  much  scv<t| 
ity  of  temper,  but  on  I 
contrary,  a  mild  andl 
able  nature, a  dispoh 
inclined  toeympathyj 
generosity  where  be| 
comes  interested, 
large  open  eyes  and.J 
playful  mouth  d( 
Fig.  1001— Gboroi  Wii.  mwa.  fhiukness  of  manner  1 

speech,  while  in  tlic  upper  lip  Ave  may  detect  a  feeling  of  pi 
and  a  soul  stiiTed  by  motives  somewhat  ambitious.  Tlie  la? 
chin  shows  ardor  of  social  feeling  with  a  general  warmth  o1 
expression  and  demeanor.  The  j)ercej»tive  faculties  are  rathe 
more  conspicuous  than  the  reflective,  still  there  is  a  fair 
ancc  of  the  intellectual  organs,  with  high  moral  sentimec 

o  Goorgo  William  Curtis  wnu  bom  In  Providence,  Bhodo  Uland, 
24,  1624.  After  tbo  aj;c  of  fifteen,  and  nQtil  1&42,  he  spent  one 
the  counting-house,  and  the  other  two  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  study 
In  184G  ho  went  to  Europe,  'where  Lc  traveled  considerably  and  etndied 
lie  alsovi{iite<l  Egypt  and  Syria.  In  185C  he  returned  to  tbo  United  Statsf 
where  he  engaged  in  literary  life.  He  Is  distinguished  as  an  author,  n^ 
and  lecturer.  Won  at  one  time  oaeociated  in  editing  a  periodical  kaoil^| 
Putnam  I  Mnnthiij,  and  more  recently  of  Harper's  Wirkly.  Ho  ha«  writtei 
several  books,  among  which  tho  "  Nile  Not'.-s  of  a  Ilowodji"  and  "  Lotq 
Eating"  are  perliups  the  best  known. 


A    MODERN    PHIL080PHEB. 
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A    MODERN    nilLOSOI'IIEB. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  a  brain  the  magnitude  of  which  evi- 
dently ill  accords  with  hi*  body.  In  hira  tho  ncn^ous  Bystem 
greatly  predominates,  lie  certainly  must  carefully  guard  his 
healtl),  or  the  vital 
eystom  would  soon 
succumb  to  the  great 
activity  of  his  brain. 
Comparing  hira  with 
Mr.  Curtis,  we  find  a 
greater  breadth  o  f 
bratn  at  the  top  and 
more  conspicuous  re- 
flective orirans.  Mr.  //M 
Curtis  is  definite  and 
clear  in  his  views  of 
men  and  things ;  Mr. 
Spencerprofoundand 
deeply  theoretical, 
looking  more  into  the 
interior    essence    o  f 

fubjects  and  discuss-  Fig.  looo.-nERBEBT  spn*cra.« 

ing  their  special  relations  and  properties.  If  Mr,  Spencer  is 
more  distinguijihed  for  his  abstract  epeculation  and  ptulosoph- 
ical  inquiry,  JMr.  Curtis  should  be  more  fenown  for  hia  vivid 
imagination  and  poetical  conceptions.  In  Mr.  Spencer  we 
obscne  great  independence  of  Fjiirit  with  great  constructive 
ability  and  nietliod.  Mr.  Curtis  has  more  constitution,  more 
enthusiasm  and  sp right liness.  As  authors,  the  one  writes  for 
the  many,  the  other  for  the  few. 

°  Herbert  Spencer,  an  EngliBh  autlior  of  conBiderable  repute,  waa  bom 
In  Derby,  in  1830.  Hia  education  was  derived  chiefly  at  home  from  the 
SactrucUoDs  of  his  fotbcr,  and  of  An  uncle  who  was  a  clergyman.  Ho  be> 
ouneaciivil  eoginecr,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  left  the  profeMiion  to 
engage  in  literature.  Hix  writingu  are  quite  numerous,  all  of  a  deeply 
philosophical  or  metaphysical  castti  ;  in  some  of  them  he  treats  of  society 
and  practical  life  upon  a  pliiloBopiiical  basis,  looking  into  the  interior 
tnochiuiiwn  of  human  character,  and  tracing  it«  relations  with  the  great 
laws  which  goven  the  external  world. 


TllK   ROMAXCE    WRITEK. 

Mr.  Ilawthomo  possessed  a  larire  brain,  tbe  most  Bti 
pccxiliarit  y  of  which  was  its  great  height.     Ideality,  M! 
fulness,  Human  Nature,  and  Comparison  were  among  his 

prominent  qualitic 
observing  faoulties  i 
not  small,  but  lal 
enough  to  furnish 
material  from  the  wori 
without,  w  hiclx  fed  h 
higher  i  o  t  e  11  e  c  I 
power?.  BenevoU 
GnnscienlionsneBS, 
Cautiousness  conti 
<  .1  greatly  iii  tbe  fonpi 
lion  of  his  mental 
moral  character, 
writer,  his  style 
be  rather  of  tbe 
than  the  gay,  dei 
Fij;.  1000.— natbajukl  nAwrnoiufE*  With  mankind    inj 

abstract.     His  large  Human  Nature  would  aid  him  in 
faithful  portraiture  of  eharacier,  whether  in  domestic  or 
lie  life,  while  his  Benevolence  would  invest  hia  subjects 
the  charm  of  tendeniess  and  cordiality.     Among  straugei 
was  sedate,  among  fiiends  most  genial.    Our  portrait — fr 
photograph,  the  best  wc  could  obtain — fails  to  do  him  j\ 
His  features  were  regular  and  very  expressive. 

A  NfttbAniel  Hawthorne  waa  bom  at  Saletn,  MasBacbiiBetts,  Julr  5, 18(M 
FIw  anoeatore  were  seamen  ;  but  Iciving  the  track  well-worn  by  his  falbrr 
Nathaniel  obttuned  a  claesiMl  ediicrttinn.  and  found  in  literature  food  J| 
hiH  reflective  and  ima^nntive  min-i.  His  productlnns  when  firet  put 
cd  did  not  meet  with  public  favor,  but  after  a  while  the  originalitj 
genius  dieplayed  in  them  won  general  approval.  Mr.  Hawthonje  dl 
hie  life  occupied  several  offices  of  resix^nsibility  nnder  the  nalion:iJ  goi 
ment.  His  principal  writings  are  "Tbe  Scailet  Letter,"  "  The  M 
Faun,"  and  *'  Our  Old  Home."  He  ie  irraceful  and  refine<l  in 
sparkling  with  wit  and  condensed  in  thoti^ht,  and  taken  altogether  raal 
with  the  firat  of  American  noveliKts,  He  die<l  May  18th.  1WJ4,  ati 
moatb,  N.  H.    His  brain  was  mure  active  than  bi^  body  wafi  strong. 
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TUE    ESSAYIST   AXD    POET. 

In  Mr.  Willis  we  observe  \'ivacity  and  racincss.    He  is  leas  re- 

Btraint'fl  and  nmre  spontaneous  ami  comraunicative  iJian  Mr. 
Ilawtlionit'.  Tlic  perceptive  iaculties  are  more  promiaeiit  j  he 
deals  wiih  things  and  men 
as  they  are;  ntul  liis  large 
Ideality,  Miithfulnoss,  and 
evidently  well-  marked 
Hope  reudtrliiin  something 
of  an  enthusiast  in  that 
which  especially  Jntcre.sts 
him.  lie  h  much  more 
playful  and  demonstrative 
than  was  the  author  of 
«  The  Searlet  Letter."  The 
latter  pojjsessed  more  tlhj- 
nity;  Mr.  AVillis  has  mon  '^; 
affability.  As  Tvriters,  J[,. 
llawthonio's  imagination ' 
would  take  a  hisrher  range 

than  that  of  Jlrf Willis  and  ^'s-  1007.-N.  P.  Wuoas* 

manifest  a  depth  of  thought  which  would  not  appear  in  the 
compositions  of  the  latter.  Jfn  Willis  wouhl  hv  more  social, 
more  pojmlar  with  the  many,  and  take  on  more  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  society.  The  quality  of  this  organization  is 
exquisitely  fine ;  the  touch  most  Bcnaitive ;  and  the  mind  re- 
markably susceptible.  The  features  are  nicely  chiseled,  and 
the  entire  person  refined  and  delicate  rather  than  strong  and 
robust.    The  portrait  is  far  from  perfect. 


*  Nathnnicl  Parker  Willis  -wiis  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  Jan.  20,  1807. 
When  about  six  years  of  age  Ills  parents  removed  to  Doston,  wliorc  be  re- 
cdred  his  early  education.  In  1827  he  graduated  at  Yule  CuUcgo,  and 
ImmediAtcly  enp;agod  in  literary  pursuits.  lie  is  extensively  known  in 
both  America  and  Europe  as  a  poet  and  no%*cliBt.  A  large  portion  of  bit 
wrttinpi  are  sketchca  of  travel  in  Etjroj»e,  where  he  spent  several  years. 
Since  lB-i<*,  until  recently,  he  waa  a£80ciated  with  Mr.  George  P.  Morris  in 
the  publication  of  the  Uome  Journal,  a  literary  weekly.  His  etyle  as  a 
writer  is  graceful  and  sprightly.  He  resides  at  Idlewild,  on  elegant  ooun- 
try  Beat  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  near  Newburg,  N.  T. 


CHARACTER -READING. 
AJS   ART   WKI'IKK. 

This  is  a  sin^lar  face,  not  unlike  thai  of  Lavater. 
should  class  Fuseli  among  observers  and  practical  wc 
rather  than  among  original  thinkers.     Such  an  intellect 

be  both  receptive  anc 

municative.      His 

temperament  was  m( 

live    and    predoi 

There   was   also    am« 

and  considerable  dcvot 

and  imagination.     lie  ( 

deiilly    would    make    i 

most  of  hiH  opportuuiti 

and  8uch   persons    usua 

appear  to  better  advs 

than  those  more  prol 

They    certainly    di 

credit  for  the  j>crsevi 

and    application 

exhibited  by  them 

furtherance    of   pat 

Ftg.  inri8.-iiEXRY  FcsKij.*  interests,  and  for  th< 

cess  which  generally  attends  their  efforts.     Zeal,  enthi 

and  ambition  to  excel  in  a  particular  direction,  an?  clcai 

pressed  in  this  face.     The  head  is  that  of  an  obsen'er 

than  that  of  a  philosopher. 

o  Henry  FuscU,  eminent  as  a  poiater  and  writer  on  Art, 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  February  7.  1741.     IHb  futhcr.  John  CupAr 
was  also  a  painter,  but  intcndcil  Ilcnry  for  the  Church,  and  to 
gave  him  a  classical  education.     He  took  onlcrij  in  1761,  but  ht&  fodi 
toward  his  father's  art  bad  lo<i  him  from  childhood  to  cultivate  point 
ncret.    He  yisitcd  England,  and  was  there  advised  by  Sir  Joshua  Re 
to  devote  himself  to  Art,  in  pursuance  of  which  advice  he  (cpent  eiffhtj 
in  Italy  studying  the  old  masters.     In  179B  he  returned  to  Ennrland, 
he  industriously  pursued  his  vocation,  writjni^  and  lecturing:  on  the  8| 
of   Art,   and  executing  painting  teriatim  on  an   cxtendeil    scale. 
"  Milton  Gallery,"  including  forty -sevpn  dt^iRiiB,  ranks  first  among  1 
f^rmances.     He  wrote  in  n  clear  and  vignroiis  style,  and  his  Icctom! 
the  Roynl  Acmlcmy  were  considered  omonR  the  best  specimens  of , 
iciani  in  English  literature.    He  died  in  London,  April  10,  1825 
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A    PRKACOEB    AND    POET. 

In  the  Rer.  John  Pierpont  we  Lave  quite  a  different  organ- 
ization from  tlmt  of  the  precodiiit;.  The  temperament  is  not 
less  active,  but  the  brain  better  balanced.  There  is  Bymme- 
try,  evenness,  and  fuUncBB. 
The  head  Tvould  pass  for 
that  of  a  philosopher,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  a  poet 
or  preaclier.  There  is  a  rea- 
eonablc  degree  of  Self-Es- 
teera  and  Approbativeness, 
not  hirge  Destructiveucss, 
nor  very  strong  Ooinbativc- 
nesa.  He  has  integrity,  de^ 
votion,  the  broadest  and 
warmest  sympatliies,  and 
an  intt'Ueet  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  eritieal.  It  can  |«|l*pi| 
not  be  wondered  at  that 
he  haa  taken  a  k-adiiit^  place 
among  American  divines. 
Ilia  brain  being  well  sns- 
tained  by  an  excellent  pbysical  constitution,  be  can  work 
almost  incessantly,  and  continue  sound  to  the  last.  Ilts  hair  is 
tine  and  f^ilky ;  Ida  skin  iresh  and  rosy  ;  and  bis  countenance 
full  of  dignity,  integrity,  r€8i)ect,  kindness,  and  intelligence. 
He  is  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  man, 

«  John  Pierpont  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  April  6, 1785.  He 
graduAted  at  Yale  College  in  180-1,  and  after  four  years  spent  iJi  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  private  tutor,  studied  law,  and  in  1812commeDced  the  practice 
of  that  profefisioQ  in  NewUurj-port,  Maasachasettfl.  Want  of  succcks  in- 
duced him  to  leave  the  law  and  embark  in  mcn^antilc  biisinesB,  in  which 
he  waa  likcwi&Q  aosuccesaful.  In  1816  he  studied  theology,  and  thico 
yeara  afterward  was  onliiinpd  a  Congregational ist  minister.  He  ocaipied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston  for  many  yoarfi.  During  his 
miuistry  he  lia«  traveled  conaiderably  in  Europe,  and  has  advooUed  ener- 
getically various  moral  reforroa,  emancipation  and  temperance  chiefly. 
He  has  puLlLshed  several  pocnu,  prominent  among  which  is  "Airs  of 
Palestine."  At  present  he  occupies  a  post  of  honor  and  of  trust  ia  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 


F»g.  1009.— Jtimr  PncBfOKT.* 
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THE   WOMAN   OF  GENIUS. 

Intensity  is  the  most  striking  expression  in  the  intetlc 
coimtenjince  of  Charlotte  Broote.  Her  brain  was  cvidi 
large  and  her  tiinperamcut  of  the  finest  quality.     There  wi 

nothing  coarse  or  crude  af 
her.  There  was  enough  of 
Irish  oleraent  in  her  conipositt< 
give  vivacity  and  versatility,  bt 
Bcarcely  enough  of  the  Saxon  1 
render  her  steady  and  endurin; 
All  things  with  her  would  be  i 
the  extreme — her  affections,^ 
sympathies,  her  devotion  anc 
imagination!?.  Unless  sl«e 
fortunately  or  j)leasanlly  situj 
the  niiuil  would  of  necessity 
out  the  body,  as  her  meutul 
chinery  was  too  much  for 
vital  powers.  She  m.iy  bo 
Fig.  1010.— Cbabmtte  Brontk.*  counied  as  one  of  the  more. 
quisite,  chaste,  and  sensitive  of  human  beings.  Tliero 
gifts  here  higher  than  intellectual  observation  or  reflecf 
There  was  soinetlujig  spiritual,  akin  to  the  prophetic. 
our  Laura  Bridgcman,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl  of  Hot 
ton,  she  could  see,  as  it  were,  with  her  mind,  independent  o1 
the  organs  of  vision.  She  was  psychological,  a  natural  elaii 
voyant,  and  chiefly  made  up  o^  nerves,  rather  than,  like  ot 
of  bones  and  muscles.     Mure  vitality  was  necessary. 


Itfifl 


«  Cliarlolte  Bronte  was  bom  at  Tbornton,  in  Yorkshire,  Engluiil, 
2\,  IBIG.     Her  father  was  a  curate  in  LuiublecircumstanceR.     Iler  Itfia 
tu  ulmust  the  pcrioil  of  her  death,  was  oue  of  anxiety  and  core.     DcniM 
bereavements,  and  tho  lack  of  favor  whicli  her  earlier  literary  efforts  tnci 
with,  embittered  her  career.     But  in  1847  her  pcriicvenuice  as  awritcri 
rewarded  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  "Jane  Eyre."  her  boat 
Two  othornovels  of  licr  composition,  "Shirley"  and"  Villettc,"  are  \ 
esteemed.     Tho  charm  whiih  pt-rvades  her  writing.s  is  the  knowlod 
tho  secret  workings  of  the  liunuin  heart,  there  eviuocd.     In  U 
married  Mr.  Nicbolls,  her  fiither's  curate,  but  did  not  loog 
buJoq.    She  died  at  Haworth,  March  31 ,  1855. 
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THS  DRESS   RKPOUMER. 

This  lady  poflsesses  a  good  6gurc,  nnd  is  slightly  under  the 
average  size.  Iler  brain  is  well  balanced,  but  rather  more 
developed  in  the  Bociat  and  religious  than  in  the  imaginative 
nnd  rcflcetivo  regions.  Iler  fea- 
tures are  fairly  formed.  Lan- 
guage is  large,  as  may  bo  seen  in 
oiif  portrait  by  the  faUncss  of  the 
eye.  Her  nose  is  regular  in  out- 
line, indicating  gentleness  and  for- 
bearance rather  than  boldness  of 
spirit.  The  muntli  b  Iiirge,  but 
delicate  and  well  shaped.    In  her  "-J-AH^fc.      ^ 

chin  and  cheeks  arc  evidences  of 
strong  and  healthy  circulation 
and  a  well-nourished  phy^iique. 
In  ehanieter  she  would  be  more 
reformatory  than  conservativo.  Sho  would  not  be  indifferent 
to  praise  or  blame,  but  sensitive,  tliough  she  pi^ssesses  a  com- 
fortable degree  of  seif-reliance  and  assurance.  The  dc'pth  and 
compression  of  the  upper  lip  indicate  decision  and  pnsiiiveness 
of  character.  Still,  she  is  gentle  and  quite  affable  and  agree- 
able in  her  deportment.  Such  an  organization,  if  the  mind  be 
cultivated,  would  respond  readily  to  the  call  of  duty,  be  it 
approved  or  disapproved  by  the  vox  poptdt.  Conscious  of 
the  correctness  of  her  motives,  she  holds  herself  accountable, 
first  to  lu*r  ilakpr,  next  to  society.  She  woidd  not  turn  back 
because  opposed.  There  is  great  moral  fortitude  liere.  She 
is  evidenily  like  her  father,  in  the  love  of  liberty  and  sense  of 
independence.     She  would  have  her  own  way. 


^ 


Fig.  1011.— Amumi  Bi.noiiXR." 


°  Mra.  Amelia  Bloomer  was  horn  in  Cortlandt  County,  N.  Y.,  about 
1819.  Hi:r  cJiicatinn  has  been  well  attended  to.  and  she  stamla  wet] 
among  American  ftimnle  magazine  writers.  She  U  beat  known  fur  her 
efforts  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  that  peculiar  8ty]e  of  femulu  dress 
generally  colled  by  Ler  name,  "  the  Bloomer  oostome,"  wliidi  she  Adopted 
le  years  ago  and  advocated  in  her  |otimal  called  the  "  IJIy."  In  1840 
ke  was  maiTied  to  Mr,  D.  C.  Bloomer,  a  lawyer  in  Sunetw  Falls,  N.  T., 
"iMw  residing  at  Council  BluQs,  Iowa. 

30* 
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TnS   GSBAT   mSTOBlAX. 

In  Mr.  Prescott  we  behold  a  noble,  higb-minded, 
gentleman.  Tlic  countenance  speaks  his  character*  i 
the  distance  from  the  ear  forward  and  to  the  top  ol 

There  was  nothing  la 
in  this  organization  to 
vent  him  from  beii 
model  man.  It  is 
neccssiary  to  specify 
ular  filatures  w  h  e  r  ( 
whole  was  so  fully 
oped,  so  even,  and  hat 
ous.  Hig  mentaUty 
the  meditative  onler. 
character  was  very 
nious  in  all  respects. 
and  genial  in  mannel 
jiresuming  yet  selF-i 
warm  in  friendship,  ai 
fectionate,  persevcrinj 
indnstrious,  he  apf 
every  lineament  a  tl 
PiR  1015  Wii  1  lAM  n.  PnEsroTT.  admirable  character.  T 
is  a  ciaHsionl  face;  a  large  forehead,  but  not  excessivfl 
riepant  nose,  a  fine  mouth,  a  beautifiil  chin,  and  the  Wl 
nicely  munded  and  Pet  off  by  a  mind  of  Raqjassjngsimplicit 
strength,  dignity,  humility,  kindncRS,  devotion,  and  affe< 


3C|fl 


*>  Wllliati]  Ilicklin^  Prescott  was  bom  in  Salem.  Massacbiuctts, 
1790,  And  died  in  Boston,  January  28,  1859.  At  the  close  of  a  oot 
trtudy  at  narvnrd  College  he  accidentally  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  wfi 
Excessive  study  produced  on  inflammation  in  the  other,  trhich  almost  i 
priTod  blm  of  uight.  Uc  was  intended  for  the  law,  but  the  conditloa  < 
^eyesight  obliged  him  to  forego  that  intention  ;  he  therefore  turned 
Henture,  making  the  department  of  history  his  specialty.  He  is  ea 
ami  as  the  principal  historian  of  Spain  In  her  golden  age.  His  histo^ 
«f  "Ferdinand  and  Isalxjlla,"  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and  "Conqt 
EIbd"  tank  OS  high  authority  In  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  Nc 
sfeaAos  his  physical  infirmity,  by  tl^e  aid  of  other  eyes  he  bss 
■opMMd  iiDong  historians  for  the  dopth  and  accuracy  of  his 
Si^ftff  Am  care  and  impartiality  exhibited  in  his  compihitioni. 
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"the  old  man  eloquent." 
In  John  Qaincy  Adams  is  soen  a  very  "  strong  character." 
A  cast  in  our  collcclion  taken  from  his  bea<l  oxhibits  one  of 
the  largest  developments  of  Self-Esteem,  Finnuess,  and  Con- 
EcientiousnesB  among  all  our 
statesmen.      II  i  s    intellect 
was  ominontly  practical,  as 
appears   in   tlio   prominent 
perceptive    faculties.     Tlie 
face  shows  power,  will,  and 
endiu'ancc,  and  in  these  rc- 
epcctsj,  as  is  well  known,  be 
had  few  equals — no  Buperi-       ^^■^^.^X    I'f 
ors.     Observe  the  wrinkle  c^^ 
at  the  root  of  the  nose.    Al- 
thotigh    not    distinguished 
for  his  urbanity  and  kitid- 
ness  of  manner,  he  was  one 
of   the   most   upright    and 
just  of  men.     His  integrity 
was  never  questioned.  lig.  loia.— Johm  Qtrutcr  Adam.* 


ojohti  QyJncy  Adams  was  bora  in  BmJatree,  MasBachaoelts,  July  11, 
17C7.  lie  waa  the- eldest  son  of  Julin  Adaras,  second  Prosidont  of  th« 
United  States.  In  early  life  he  traveled  considerably  in  Europe,  awiom- 
panying  liia  father,  who  bad  been  appointed  miDiiiler  to  France.  When 
but  fifteen  he  acted  na  private  secretary  to  Fnuick  Dana,  then  American 
minister  to  Rutisiu.  Jn  1701  he  was  admitted  to  the  KlasaachnseltA  bar, 
and  comnicnced  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston.  IntercBting  himself  in  UiB 
stirring  politics  of  the  day  he  eoon  became  a  leader  of  the  Federalist  parly. 
In  1794  Washington  appointed  hira  minister  to  Holland;  afterward,  in 
1797,  to  Berlin.  In  1803  he  was  chosen  a  Scantor  to  Congreas  from  Mana* 
chusctts,  a  position  which  ho  hdd  from  time  to  time  during  hta  life.  He 
BQCCceded  Monroe  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  As  Becretary  of 
Btato  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  he  dislinpiTished  himself  for  hia  bold  diplo 
matic  measures,  especially  in  regard  to  the  houndariefi  of  Florida  and 
liOiiisiana,  and  the  famous  Missouri  cttinpromiBe.  As  a  diplomatist  he  was 
regarded  by  Wofihington  u  the  ablest  in  the  American  diplomatic  corps, 
and  Bs  a  Rtategman  was  ono  of  tbe  most  indomitable  epirits  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  WaHhingtoD  from  a  stroke  of  paralyids,  wlule  occupying  big  seat 
In  Congress,  February  28,  1848. 


seicntioustjosa. 
tiousnoss   in    also 
marked,    lie  ia  evi 
ly  one  of  ibe  most 
ly  and  affect  ionat 
men.     Language  i| 
•^■xj^ressed    in   ihoj 

SIS  of  the  eye, 
•  om]»ineJ  with  bii 
iiitellcrt  and  well- 
ed Ideality,  gives  hi 
the  ability  as  a  sj 
for  wliicb  ho  is  ci 
'riie  large  refleolivi 
the  large  perceptii 
ultics    eonstitute 
both  a  thinker  ai 
Fig.  1014.— TooKAa  Gctorik,  d.d."  obstTvcr.    He  cvid^ 

includes  both  the  practical  and  iheorcticaj  in  his  point 
view,  combines  practice  with  precept,  while  hia  Roci&l  sy, 
thic3  and  devotional  feelings  imbue  and  give  direction 
mental  considerations.     He  has  enough  of  the  positivo 
resolute  to  make  him  direct  and  definite  in  the  furlh 
of  his  purposes,  but  devotion  and  kindness  greatly  predo: 

«»  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Brechin,  Forfarshire, 
Ho  WHS  educatod  for  the  minigtry  ia  tho  TJoivorsity  of  Edinburglij 
»lso  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  for  tlie  purpose  of  assisting  the  poor 
cally  in  the  coursfi  of  hia  miniKtry.     He  baa  attained  gtoat  eniine 
Scotland  for  philanthropy  and  pulpit  eloquence.     Associated  vrit 
Chalmers  and  others,  he  aided  not  a  little  in  establishing  the  Free  Chtn 
of  Scotlaiid,  in  1&43.     He  may  be  counted  the  father  of  the  rogged-achi 
^stcm,  through  which  an  inestimable  amountof  good  has  beea  dooo. 
ia  also  distinguiahed  as  one  of  the  most  sealous  odrocates  of  tem[ 
which  cauae  he  baa  rendered  efficient  service  both  osawdter  and  le 
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THB   MAN    OP   TIIE    PEOPLE. 

President  Johnson  possesses  a  large,  dense,  and  compact  or- 
ganization. His  head  is  broad  and  rather  long,  and  in  the 
crown  exhibits  more  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Benev- 
olence than  Venera- 
tion, Self-Estecm,  and 
8|)iritua]ity.  Appro- 
bativoneas  la  not  a 
controlling  element 
in  his  character  ;  he 
tares  little  for  display 
or  ornament.  Cuni- 
I>arcd  with  Dr.  Guth- 
rie, President  John- 
Hon  would  care  less 
for  the  delicate  and 
artistic,  and  bo  more 
practical  and  matter- 
of-fact.  The  latterhas 
more  Sccretivenesa 
and  Dcstruetivencss 
Fig.  loia.-.ibfDBinr  Jonssox.*  and  less  Caut  iousness. 

Tiie  enjf»)-mcnts  of  physical  life  possess  a  greater  attraction 
for  him,  ^nd  he  would  relish  the  good  things  of  the  table  with 
a  teener  zest.  Dr.  Guthrie  evidently  would  not  utter  hi« 
opinions  with  llie  force  and  posiliveneea  which  ]klr.  Johnson 
might  exhibit,  his  larger  Cautiousness  exercising  its  restraint, 
and  his  powers  of  analysis  being  probably  less  extensive. 
President  Johnson's  intellect  is  critical  and  analytical,  more 
sound  than  brilliant,  more  practical  and  ntilitarian  than  orna- 
mental or  facile     That  is  an  anxious  and  emphatic  face. 

e  Andrew  Johnson  wu  born  ftt  Baleigh,  N.  0.,  Deoonber  29, 1806.  Hk 
paients  were  poor,  and  the  death  of  hk  fkther,  when  Andrew  wm  hat  • 
child,  left  the  tamUj  in  straitened  drcomjiteoces.  At  an  early  age  he  went 
into  a  ahop  to  Icam  the  tailor's  trade.  His  edacational  adrantagea  wtn 
very  few,  and  what  he  has  obtained  in  the  war  of  mental  improTement 
was  acquired  hj  dint  of  dooe  mpfUcaldoa  after  h«  came  to  man'g  eitai& 
Be  settled  hinodf  when  a  ytmsg  taun  in  Greenville,  Tenncaee,  and  m 
WOOD  a»  he  felt  itnng  enough  intellectually,  iniereiUd  hianelf  in  the  po- 


no 
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THE    r.UEAT   LAWTEIL 

In  Hufus  Clioate  we  find  the  mental-raotivo  tempcrar 
the  mt'iital  element  greatly  predominating,  but  the  m( 
also  Btrougly  rnurked.    Tliia  combination  imparted  tJmt  \\ 

ous  mentality  for  wiilc] 
was  remarkable.     Tlie  orsfi 
at  the  base  of  the  bruin 
large,  giving  him  great 
ranee,  which  sustained  hii 
tremely  active  intellect 
beyond  the  apparent  capacit 
of  his   vital  energies, 
guage,  Human  Xature, 
fulness,  Time,  and  Color 
well  developed.     He  also] 
si-s(d  Firmness  and  Sol 
ti'eni  in  a  conspicuous  dcj 
Large  Combativoness  and! 
Ptructiveness   rendered 
Fig.  lois.— Hcnm  Cboatb.*  bold,  resolute,  and  execul 

The  back-head  was  evidently  strong,  warming  up  hLs  in< 
manifestations  and  contributing  largely  toward  that  fiery  j 
quence  for  which  he  was  di-stinguished.     See  how  expn?s 


Utical  questiotu  of  the  day.    Hu  abiiittcs  soon  made  him  known  a&d  i 
cd.    In  18.>1  ho  was  elected  Governor  of  TtiOQeosee  ;  in  1867  he  w«s< 
a  Ben&tor  in  the  United  BtaU»  Congress,  and  in  180-1  wug  elect4»d 
President  of  the  United  States.     Preudbnt  Lincoln  hnving  been  i 
soon  after  his  re-inaiigrumtion,  Mr.  Johnson  by  virtms  of  his  office  ] 
called  to  ossumo  the  chief  raogiRtrttcy  in  April,  I860. 

•  Bufus  Choate,  on  eminent  Amcriciin  lairyer,  was  bom  at  Essex, 
snchuactts,  October  1,  1799.     After  a  thorough  collegintc  e<iiicat4i> 
»tadicd  lav,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  that  profewion  In  1824. 
rapidly  rose  in  public  estimation,  and  when  but  thirty -five  yean  of  J 
was  considered  ono  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  Massadboaette  { 
In  1841  he  was  chosen  a  memt>cr  of  the  United  States  8enat«,  bat  ] 
ring  private  life  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at  the  close  of  his  ( 
ho  returned  to  his  office  in  Boston.    Ho  was  a  close  and  thoroagh  stoi! 
and  no  man  in  New  England  poasessod  a  more  extensive  knowledge  d 
legal  principles  and  practice.    In  the  management  of  jury  trials 
ably  was  never  luipaaeed.    He  died  in  the  summer  of  1859. 
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*^  THE    EMINENT   JURIST. 

In  John  Mitrsball,  who  was  nearly  cotemjwrary  with  Choato, 
and  like  him  a  lawyer,  we  find  mai'kc-il  dirtbreiicea  in  mental 
and  phyBical  constitution.  The  face  of  Marshall  exhibits  calm- 
ness, mildness,  and  freedom 
from  tlie  mental  excitaViHty 
which  wo  find  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  that  of  Choatc 
The  organs  of  his  side-head 
were  not  so  largo  as  those  of 
the  latter;  Init  C'onscienliouB- 
ness,  Veneration,  Caution,  and 
Spirituality  were  larger.  His 
Apprnhutivt-ness  was  less 
Btrongly  indicated.  A  niaa 
with  the  organization  of 
Choate  would  be  restless,  am- 
bitious, sprightly,  and  brill- 
iant. One  willi  the  organiza- 
tion of  Marshall  avouUI  be  eool,  Fig.  1017,— Johh  Mabbbaix.* 
profound,  and  rather  indilferi'nt  to  the  estimation  of  the  world 
and  tlie  pleasunjs  of  sense,  Maixhall's  head  is  high,  long,  and 
narrow;  ClK>ate\s  is  broad  at  the  l>ase  and  not  so  high.  In 
Marshall,  the  moral  organs  were  more  active;  in  Choate,  the 
organs  in  the  side-head  were  predonxinant.  In  the  one  we  sec 
the  earnest  advoeate  ;  and  in  the  other,  the  profound  judge. 


*  John  Marshall,  eminent  as  a  patriot  and  jiiTuit  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  republic,  was  bora  tit  Germautowri,  F'uuquior  ('ounty,  Virginia, 
September  24,  17oo.  He  was  the  eldeat  of  fifteen  cliildren.  In  early 
youth  he  exhibited  considerabfo  aptitude  for  literature  and  acquired  a  fair 
education.  In  tlie  war  of  the  Revolution  he  did  good  servia!  as  a  volun- 
er.  In  1781  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
come eminent.  He  waa  called  to  take  pArt  in  the  politic  at  tidiiini  of  IiIh 
State,  by  being  elected  to  a  scat  in  the  VirginiaL«>KifclrttuTe  when  but  twen- 
ty-six years  of  age.  He  afterward  was  appointed  ambaBsudor  to  France, 
^«nd  at  a  later  period  occupied  a  scat  in  Congress.  In  1601  he  was  chosen 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  thia  offic* 
conducte<I  himself  with  spotless  integrity.  Hid  deci^ionB  are  authoritiM, 
the  world  over.     He  died  at  FhiliKlclphia,  July  6,  183S. 


n^ 


TKB  Wiimat  ow  mm  uwiJimi. 


large,  bat  Doi  cxoeaaire;  the 

■wmwlifli  finer  than  the  aTerage,  and  the  vhoie 
and  laxnumioasty  dereloped  than  b  nanaiiy  to  ba 
In  hia  tnCelLeet  the  pareeptive  facoltka 
refleetiTe.    AH  the  organ*  of  the  crown  and 
Imrgt  and  aethre,    Hk  phrenological  ofganizatioa 
tovander  hk  a  efasraeter  enuncDi  lor 
GbcBlian^  fti^aKty,  iBdnatiy,  and  Jnstioe.    If 
than  the  otheia,  they 
tSaa,  rmamm,  CooaooitiDaaBCM,  and   Spintnaliky. 
Eitesni  and  ApprofaatrreneM  were  ahoat  eren  in  deri 
Gweentratireneai  was  also  actirc.     He  was  dis 
•erraliTe,  and  steadfiuL    In  the  masdre  and 
turned  nooe  are  find  the  index  of  a  highly  dcvdop«d  < 
The  argaM  which    give  strength,  thoronghneeii ' 
pnulenee,  and  cxocutireness  were  stroogly  marked. 
Mooa  and  propensities  were  perfect Ij  subordinated  to  his  j 
■cnae,  and  the  whole  were  ondcr  the  direction  of  a.^ 
balanced  intellect.     Wx««hington  was  no  eccentric;  bo 
excellent  engineer,  Biirveyor,  architect,  merclmnt,  niagifl 
counflclor,  former,  Boldier,  and  Btateeman.    He  coiddl 
plan  and  execute,  lead  or  follow,  write  or  speak,  wc 
play.     Ilia  Bpiritual  forecast  made  him  prophetic     Hi 
•omething  of  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  an  artist ;  and  aboi 
he  was  a  most  dutiful  K>n,  a  loving  bu»band,  a  kindly 
her,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  circumspect  Christian  gentleman. 

of  age  be  achieved  conudcrabtc  mtlitajy  succcs  io  a  caia^| 
of  the  native  tribes  in  Speln.     He  was  soon  afterward  dut 


Um  coosolihip  by  the  Senate  and  Boman  people.  He  also  gained  gtt 
■pvn  hf  hk  brilliant  military  operations  in  France,  Oemtany,  m 
il^  ;  a^  afterward  espousing  the  caaee  of  the  people  in  tlie  great  dt 
c^  ha  diteted  the  patricians  in  tbo  memorable  battle  of  Phanali 
warlike  undertakings  in  Egypt.  Greece,  and  Africa,  I 
in  46  n.c.  The  Jealouqr  of  tbo  ariBtocracy,  kowere 
te  kb  aamaslnation  in  44  b.c.  He  mnks  among  the  first  ' 
*mml  «)dcm  times  u  a  general,  a  sfiatfinnan.  and  a  historian. 
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THE   AMJimOUS   RULER. 

The  profile  of  Julius  Caesar,  UtTC  givon,  wull  rcprcscnta 
the  mental  giant  Tsbo  has  inscribed  his  name  Ligli  on  the 
roll  of  fame.  His  pcrceptivea  were  immense,  Locality,  In- 
dividuality, Form,  and  Size  eBpecially  bo.  His  head  was 
high,  but  did  not  possess  tlie  breadth  in  the  crown  or  the 
length  on  top  wliicli  we  find  bo  conspicuous  in  Washington, 
We  do  not  find  Conscientiousnees,  Self-Esteem,  Spirituality, 
and  Hope  bo  well  indiealed  j  but  Approbati\'eucss,  Combat- 
ivenes3,  and  Acquisitivciiess  more  promijient.  Ambition 
would  nuirk  tlie  career  of  Cajsar;  duly  would  govern  the  ef- 
forts of  Was?hh)gton.  Socially  considered,  Ca?sar  would  bo 
inclined  to  voluptuoiiBness ;  wliilo  Washington  would  find 
the  tranquil  ha])pines3  of  domestic  life  a  source  of  comfort 
and  refined  enjoyment.  Steadiness,  integrity,  and  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  moral  obligations  would  mark  the  conduct  of  the 
one  in  public  life ;  while  the  other  would  carve  fame  by  ren- 
dering circumstances  subservient  to  his  purposes.  Ambition 
was  the  main  characteristic  of  the  one,  rectitude  and  duty  tlie 
pole-.'Jtar  of  the  other,  Louis  Napoleon  gives  the  following 
personal  description  of  the  great  lioman: 

"  Hia  eji^  wure  dark,  his  glance  penctralmg,  his  complexion  oolorleBs, 
and  his  noso  Htraigltt  and  somewhat  thick.  [We  clut»  it  among  Roman 
'  noses,  as  it  mut>t  certaitily  wob.]  His  month  wan  Email  and  regular,  and 
the  Hps,  rather  full,  gave  to  tlic  tower  iBirt  of  his  face  an  expression  of 
kindliness,  wlille  Iiis  breadth  of  foreheail  indicated  the  development  of  tha 
Sntelluctual  faculties.  Eia  face  was  full,  at  lea^t  in  his  youth  ;  but  iu  tho 
busts  which  were  made  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  hia  features  are  tlunoer, 
and  bear  the  traces  of  fatigue,  mis  voice  was  eonorous  and  vibrating  ;  bis 
gesture  noble,  and  an  air  of  dignity  pervaded  his  whole  person.  Ilia  con- 
Dtiiiation,  wliich  at  first  was  delicate,  grew  robust  by  Robcr  living,  and  by 
his  haiiit  of  exposing  himself  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Accustomed 
from  hia  j'outli  to  manly  exercises,  he  was  a  bold  horseman  ;  and  he  sup- 
ported with  ease  privations  and  fatigues.  Habitually  abstemious,  his 
health  vras  not  weakened  by  excess  of  labor  nor  by  excess  of  pleasure." 

Observe  the  muscles  of  the  neck.      See  how  rigid,  how 

compact,  and  how  angular  the  features !     There  was  power 

in  every  line,  but  the  whole  aspect  is  individual,  worldly, 

land  material.      Compare  him   with  the  mild    and    genial 

Washington. 


ire| 
nffli 


it  would  afford 
greater  interest  bad  |J 
portrait    been 
without  the  hat. 
was    large   Coi 
tiousncss,   very   la?! 
Firninesfl,   full   Sel 
trom^  and  large 
;)tion  find  Bencvolcm 
Spintixality  was  proil 
bly  not  very  conj 
OHsly  marked,  bt 
live.    The  organs 
impart  courage  an4 
ecutiveness  Merest 
Lani^age  was 
and  the  perceptive 
Pig.  1020.— Jonx  Kncii.*  reflective  intellect 

indicated.     His  emotional  and  sympathetic  nature  was 
md  inflaentiaL     Tlie  strong  mental-motive  tempenunent 
catcs  the  earnest  worker,  and  the  stern  serenity  of  tlie  featori 
evinces  his  fixwlness  of  pur]:»ose.     Approbativenesa  an 
quigilivcness  were  evidently  small,  "while  Secrctivenesa  di 
give  him  policy  enough  to  restrain  his  boldness.     Taken 
gether  there  is  something  of  real  moral  grandeur  iniprci«s« 
upon  this  countenance.    There  is  originality  and  strength  1; 

"  John  Knoxt  the  Scottkh  Refbnncr,  was  bom  at  Qiffonl.  in 
Lothian,  in  1605.  Bis  education  wae  classical,  and  being  d^i^tiued  for^ 
Church  he  took  ordcTB  about  1530.  Becoming  averse  to  Poptbh  tlipnlos 
OS  it  was  then  tAiighi.  he  in  1542  formallj  avowed  Protestantism  and  Joii 
ed  the  nukB  of  the  Kcformcrs.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  champions  < 
the  Rcfoimod  fuith,  pcrsccated  and  protected  by  turns,  and  fmally  ti 
tunpbont  in  establishing  the  Protestant  ChtTch  in  Scotltuui.  The  hoosgj 
which  he  lived  is  still  standing.     Ilis  death  occurred  November  34, 
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THE    TRIEST    AND    DIPLOMATIST. 
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TTIE   PRIEST   AXD   DIPLOMATIST. 

There  is  n  marked  ditfcrcnce  in  contour  between  the  head 
of  the  French  cardinal  ami  that  of  the  Scottish  Reformer,  and 
the  characlerislics  of  eat-li  wore  as  widely  different.  In  Ricli- 
elicu,  jn'ide,  ambition,  and 
iraacjination  are  conspieuoixs. 
In  Ivnox,  dignity,  integrity, 
and  steadfastness*  Tlie  for- 
mer was  brillinint  and  showy, 
but  lacked  tliat  ealni  self- 
reliance  and  disinterested- 
ness which  proceed  from 
high-born  mntives  and  su- 
perior morality.  Kiehelieu 
coveted  the  aj»[jlauseof  men, 
the  honors  of  state,  the  mag- 
nificence of  oflicial  elovatiou. 
Kuox  cared  nothing  f o  r 
worldly  show  and  worldly 
preference,  but,  cahn  in  hb 


^^S)^:-^^ 


%} 


Fig.  1021.— Cakdiwal  RicHKuer. 


convictiuns,  uuuld  have  died  at  tlio  fitake  sooner  tlmn  yield 
to  error.  Tlio  one  made  fame  the  object  of  his  endeavors 
and  disregarded  the  moral  character  of  the  means  used  to  ob- 
tain it ;  the  other  brought  all  his  motives  to  the  lest  of  Con- 
ftcientiousnesa,  and  made  duty  the  main-spring  of  action.  In 
Richelieu  we  dLsccm  the  unserupulous  minister  of  royalty  and 
the  brilliant  courtier.  In  Knox,  unswerving  loyalty  to  justice 
and  duty  are  apparent.  Here,  in  Richelieu,  Tdeality,  Sublimity, 
Imitation,  and  L.^nguage  were  large.  He  would  be  imagina- 
tive, tasteful,  brilliant,  and  eloquent.  Socially,  he  would  man- 
ifest more  admiration  than  true  love  for  woman. 


6  Cordiiial  Armaad  J.  Du  P.  Richelieu  was  bom  at  Paris,  September  6, 
1685.  At  the  t'ttTly  ago  of  twenty-two  he  was  conBCcrnted  Bishop  of 
Luf  on,  and  conducted  himself  with  Buch  buoccss  m  tliH  high  etation  as  to 
gain  the  royal  favor.  In  1622  he  waa  nmde  oirdinal,  and  two  yeais  after 
ward  became  the  chief  minister  of  France.  Ilia  career  was  distingruishod 
for  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  measure ,  and  uli>o  fur  his  intoleraDoe 
of  the  Calrinlflts.    He  died  December  4^  164!^. 
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THE  PULPIT  ORATOR. 

In  Dr.  Potts,  as  roprosentcJ  l»y  our  portrait,  the 
organs  were  hirgc  and  tFa'ir  manifestations  the  most  conspk 
uousin  Lis  tharactcr.    The  brain  was  large  and  well  balan^ 

and  sustaiiicd  bH 
vigorous  vital  pyi 
tern.  Veneratioi 
was  very  large  H 
were  ConscicnliOTJ 
Ticss  and  Apprubi 
livcness  ;  Self - 
^^^  teem  was  Biimei 

^         -^^^- "^^ii^*^  dffident.     The 

gana   in    the    baci 
licad   were   acli 
and  taken  in  col 
nation  with  hisi 
votional  and 
Bciitiments,    rei 
od  him  afll'ctioni 
just,  sympathetJcal 
Fig.  io23.-o«oiM»  Potts.  D.d .•  ^^^^  reverential.  Th( 

intellectual  faculties  were  large,  and  being  well  cultivated 
their  manifestations  were  of  a  superior  order.  Clearness  fl 
force  were  rather  more  conspicuous  in  his  reasoning  tu3 
depth  ;  yet  he  was  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  intellectaa 
comprehension.  All  the  perceptive  organs  were  large.  Th« 
organs  of  the  etde-hcad — ^Mirthfulmps,  Ideality,  and  Sublim 
ity — were  large  enough  to  render  hiji  discourse  graceful,  rich 
and  imaginative.  He  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  suCfcrct 
nmch  from  this  weakness,     Tlic  truth  alone  sustained  him.^ 

o  Qcorge  Polls  was  bum  at  Pliiliulclphia,  Fa.,  and  educated  at  Pn| 
ton  College,  New  Jersey.  Soon  after  graduating  he  l»ccame  pastor  of  \ 
PrcBbyterion  church  iu  Natchez,  Wiss.,  Mrhcre  be  remained  fifteen  yean 
Subseqnently  he  came  to  New  York  city,  where  he  occupied  the  pulpit  a 
the  largest  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  city  until  hia  death,  which  ct 
currcd  Scptem>)cr  15,  1864.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  was  olossod  among  th 
foremost  ministers  of  his  dcnominatiou,  and  as  a  OoatroTOisiiilist,  QBfl 
the  ablest  of  Amcricaa  divines. 


THK   FRIEND. 

The  strong,  poeitive  features  of  Isaac  T.  lEopper'a  face  in 
the  absence  of  a  view  of  the  toji^hcad  impress  us  with  the 
idea  that  its  owner's  main  characteristic  was  efficiency.  Bold- 
ness, independence,  and 
fortitude  would  charac- 
terize liis  relations  with 
the  world.  Aside  from 
his  religious  connections, 
we  would  consider  him 
a  8  possessed  o  f  large 
Benevolence,  Combat  i  ve- 
rt e  s  s ,  DestructtvcnesB, 
Self- Esteem,  and  Firm- 
ness, will  I  comparative- 
ly small  Vcueration.  In 
intellect,  the  perceptive 
faculties  are  manifestly 
paramount.  In  compari- 
sion  witli  Dr,  Potts,  Mr.  mg.  io23.-i.-!aac  t.  norrcB.* 

Hopper  would  be  bold,  resolute,  and  self-assured,  while  the 
former  would  be  mild,  meek,  and  retiring.  Dr.  Potts  has 
much  more  of  the  sentimental,  of  tlie  tendency  to  conform  to 
custom,  and  of  ihe  feeling  of  reverence ;  ^Ir.  Hopper  has  more 
of  the  independent,  incredulous,  and  inquisitive.  Dr.  Potts 
would  be  the  more  deferential  and  unpresuming  of  the  two; 
Mr.  Hopper  might  exiiibit  more  active  benevolence  and  would 
be  more  idunt  in  the  expression  of  sympathy.  In  the  latter, 
mercy  would  be  the  end  of  the  law;  in  the  former,  justice, 
humility  and  devotion.     This  is  not  a  timid  face. 

o  Isaac  T.  Iloppcr'wns  bom  in  Deptford,  near  Woodbury,  New  Jersey, 
December  3,  1771,  and  died  in  New  York  city,  May  7,  1852.  He  wiia  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Society  of  FriendB,  and  resided  during  tlio 
greater  part  of  IiJg  lifu  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  distinguished  himbclf  by 
his  general  benevolence.  Ho  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  negro,  aiding 
Blares  in  their  efforU  to  obtain  freedom.  "When  seventy  years  of  age,  ho 
became  the  treasurer  and  book-agent  of  the  Antj-Slavcry  Society  in  New 
York,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  fidelity  and  auccen. 
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CHARACTER -READING. 
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THK  pmLOsopniCAi:.  hibtobiajt. 
Mr.  Bnckle  had  the  mcntai-vital  temperament.  Ills 
■was  large,  even  massive,  the  intellectual  region  being  gx 
developed.  Firmness  and  Jjelf-Esleem  were  large,  giving  hM 
pOBitivencss  and  inde- 
pendence in  thought 
and  CTpression.  Cau- 
tiousness and  Secre- 
tiveness  were  moder- 
ate, rendering  h  i  m 
not  remarkable  for 
Bhrewdness  and  poli- 
cy, Ue  was  more  a 
reasoner  than  an  ob- 
server; Jiis  large  Caus- 
ality and  Comparison 
gave  liim  character 
for  comprehensive 
thought  and  critical 
investigation,  Uewaa 
orderly  and  cle^r  in 
statement  and  possess- 
ed a  good  memory.  Fig.  i(»l— Thoilui  BDcrKi.z.« 
His  Combativcness  appears  to  have  been  well  developed,  am 
of  that  character  which  tends  to  provoke  discussion.  He  e\\ 
dently  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  his  own  opinions.  Humai 
Nature  is  conspicuous,  Bcnevokuce  was  large,  and  Venera 
tion  was  moderate.  That  is  an  o|)en,  unconcealed,  and  oul 
spoken  countenance.  ■ 

®  Henry  Tliomas  Buckle  waa  bom  at  Lee,  Englitnd,  Norember  24,  1823 
HiB  father,  being  a  wealthy  merchant,  edacated  him  liltcrallj.  In  181< 
liitt  father  died,  leaving  an  ample  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge 
A  natural  taste  for  study.  In  1857  he  publiahed  the  fiict  part  of  the  worl 
which  renders  hia  name  distinguished,  the  "  Ilutory  of  Ci^dlizatioa  ii 
England,"  and  later,  in  1861,  a  second  volume  apjieared.  So  eedaded  hu 
been  hi«  life,  and  bo  ossidaons  his  application,  that  Btr.  Buckle's  healt] 
became  impaired  to  ench  a  degreo  thai  he  died  May  28, 1862,  at  Danuyaooi 
Eyria,  -vhile  on  on  Eastern  tour  for  his  health.  His  work  is  regarded  M  o 
ftaudard  ralue  by  many,  bat  is  severdly  criticised  by  othen. 


i 


THE    DELINEATOR    OF    LIFE. 


TIIK    DELFNEATOK    OF    LIFE    AND   ClIARACTEK, 

Charles  Dickens'  head  is  l>roa<lcr  and  his  mind  more  ethereal 
in  its  tendencies  than  that  of  Buoklc.  Possessing;  large  percep- 
tivcs  and  a  well-developed  reflective  intellect,  he  ia  at  ouce  th« 
flose  observer  and 
the  shrewd  reasoner. 
kC'omparison,  Human 
rature,Mirthfu]nesa, 
and  Ideality  are  lead- 
i  n  s  eharaetcnsiics. 
lie  should  o.\oel  in 
the  grajjliic  delinea- 
tion of  cliaracterand 
in  the  description  of 
scenery,  evincing 
grace  and  Bkill,  wit 
and  humor.  Lan- 
guage 19  very  con- 
spicuous, lie  is  well- 
fitted  for  an  artist,  he 
it  the  limner  or  the 
word  painter.  Mr. 
Dickens  has  dash — 
and  is  racy  and  sen- 


Fig.  1035.— CnAKLKD  CicRSNe.* 


Bational.     He  can  also  imitate  to  the  very  life. 


*  Chailea  Dickens  was  tvora  at  Portsmoulli,  England,  Ftbrimn'  7,  1812. 
He  wa3  inlcuded  by  hia  father  for  the  law,  and  to  that  end  pined  in  an 
attorney's  office  id  London.  Here,  however,  he  became  diseonteated,  and 
at  length  left  law  for  letlera,  and  in  the  capacHy  of  a  reporlor  attached 
himself  to  a  London  newspupcr.  In  tliis  new  field  Lis  intcllectun,!  ability 
Boon  manifested  iteelf.  He  wrote  a  series  of  fikctches  on  Ix)ndon  life  which 
ftoon  gained  puhlic  approval.  The  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  a  comic  work 
which  appeared  in  monthly  editions,  obtained  for  him  an  enviiiLle  popu- 
larity. Since  that  time  Mr.  Dickens  has  written  many  novels  JlliiBtraliTO 
of  gocicty  in  its  various  phases,  prominent  among  wliich  aru  "  Oliver 
Twist,"  ♦' Horn  bey  and  Son,"  and  "Nicholas  Nickleby."  As  a  writer 
bo  certainly  excels  in  the  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  which 
hii  writings  display,  find  in  the  quaintness  of  liis  humor  and  hin  {lowert 
of  combination  ami  (Icncription.  Probably  no  other  living  writer  has  bo 
engaged  the  uttcntioii  of  reading  people  everywhere  as  Mr.  Diokcod 
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CHABACTEB-BEADINa. 


TITK    PHYSIOGNOMIST. 

Lavater  was  emphatically  an  observer.  Notice  thei 
prominence  of  tbe  lower  range  of  intellectual  faculties 
indicate  the  stronsf  tendency  to  gather  facta  from  the 
without.  Iiulividuality, 
Eventuality,  Form,  Size, 
Weight,  and  Locality  were 
very  large.  Comparison  was 
full,  Order  mndenito,  while 
Causality  was  hardly  above 
average.  Benevolence  and 
Veneration  were  prominent 
and  exceedingly  active.  So 
also  were  friendship  and 
love  of  home.  He  was  char- 
itable, affectionate,  reveren- 
tial, and  patriotic.  Not  em- 
inent in  Caution,  Acqiiisi- 
tiveness,  or  Destrucf  ivcness, 
but  rather  strong  in  Conibat- 
iveness,  he  Avas  frank,  com- 
municative, tender-hearted, 
liberal  in  the  use  of  his  means, 

and  courageous  in  maintaining  his  views  of  faith  ant 
tice.  Large  Human  Nature  imparted  that  intuitive  pr : 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  liis  writings.  lie  was  tl 
posito  of  a  thinker,  at  the  best  a  practical  ractaphysici 
Agreeabloncss  and  Mirthfiilncps  were  apparently  full,  |H 
hira  Bprightliness  and  affability,  which  coupled  with  largJI 
guage  gave  him  freedom,  facility,  and  versatility  of  cxpreasi 

^  John  Caspar  Lavater  was  bom  November  14, 1741,  at  Zurich,  ^fl 
land.  He  iros  the  tvrelfth  child  of  his  parents,  and  destined  by  tSM 
tbe  piuctice  of  medicine  ;  his  own  inclination,  however,  was  toward  di 
ity,  and  in  that  direction  he  waseducatc<l.  He  became  pafitor  of  tl 
dpal  church  in  his  native  place,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for 
character  and  benevolence.  The  work  which  has  rendered  him 
"BBsayi  on  Physiognomy,"  has  been  extcnsiTcly  circulated. 
January  2.  1801,  of  wounds  receirod  during  the  occupation  of  Zu 
the  Fr«nch  under  Massena. 


HJ-Jfi.— .lOilN    ( 


THE    FOUNDER    OF    rHRENOLOGY. 
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TIIE   FOUNPER   OF  rHKENOLOGY. 

The  portrait  of  Dr,  Gall  exhibits  a  fine  development  of  the  rea- 
Boning  intellect,  with  almost  an  equal  prominence  of  the  facul- 
ties of  observation.  lie  was  both  an  observer  and  a  thinker. 
Human  Nature  and  Be- 
nevolence are  gtrikingly 
indicated.  Order  was 
somewhat  deficient,  and 
I  Jiis  writings  on  Phrenolo- 
pgy,  although  exhibiting 
Iclose  analysis  and  deep 
thought,  are  not  j>resent- 
ed  M'ith  that  systematic 
precision  whieli  a  scien- 
tific treatise  properly  de- 
mands, lie  was  a  close  s:^^!^^ 
observer,  keen  and  criti- 
cal in  judgment,  and  pos- 
sessed of  those  powers  of  f. 

cogent,  persuasive  reason-  '  -  y //^ 

ing  which  influence  the  i \;.  Kwr.— Db.  f.  J.  Gau,* 

learned  and  profound.  Like  Lavater,  Dr.  Gall  had  large  social 
organs,  Amativeness  and  Pliilojtrogenitivcness  being  the  most 
strongly  marked.  He  had  more  Combativeiicss  and  Destruo- 
tiveoess  than  Lavater.  The  latter  was  superior  in  Veneration, 
Hope,  and  Spirituality,  but  decidedly  inferior  in  the  rellcctivea 
Power  of  concentration  is  much  more  mnrked  in  Gall  than 
in  Lavater.  We  should  expect  to  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
latter  a  compilation  of  facts  without  much  ratiocination,  either 
inductive  or  logical.  In  the  former,  logical  discussion  would 
)e  supported  by  factitious  illustration. 

*  Frands  Joseph  Gait  waa  bom  Morcli  9,  1758  at  TtffenJbrun,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Doden.  Ho  bad  heen  intcn<k'd  for  the  Church  by  hu 
parents,  but  preferring  medicine,  his  natural  inclination  was  followed  up 
by  a  course  of  etudy  at  Baden  and  Stmsburg.  lie  becamo  eminent  as  a 
pbyHician,  prosecuting  his  profession  In  Vienna,  where  he  also  pursued  bia 
researches  in  that  science  of  which  ho  was  the  diflcoverer,  Phrenology. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  Medicine,  Anatomy,  and  Fbreoology. 
He  died  at  Moatrougo,  near  FarJA,  Aujfust  22,  1828. 


TnK    PirYSIOGNOl 

Lavater  was  emphatically  an  o\ 
prominence  of  the  lower  range  of  < 
indicate  the  strong  tendency  to  gi 
without.      Individuality, 
Eventuality,    F  o  r  m^    Size, 
Weight,  and  Locality  were 
very  large.   Comparison  was 
full,  Order  moderate,  Avhile 
Causality  was  hardly  above 
average.     Benevolence  and 
Veneration  were  prominent 
and  exceedingly  active.     So 
also  were    friendship    and 
love  of  home.    lie  was  chnr- 
itable,  affectionate,  reveren 
tial,  and  patriotic.     Not  em-  . 
iucnt    in   Caution,  Acquisi- 
tiveness, or  Destructivcncs«, 
but  rather  strong  in  Corabat- 
iveness,  he  was  frank,  com- 
municative,   tender-hearted, 
liberal  in  theuseofhismcnns, 
and  courageous  in  maintaining 
tice.    Large  I  lu  m  an  Nat  lire 
of  character  bo  conspicuous  in ! 
posite  of  a  thinker,  at  th<^  V 
Agreeablcness  and  Mi' 
him  sprightlinesa  and  m" 
guage  gave  him  freedoii ! 

"  John  Gaipar  Lavator  wn 
land.    He  vai  the  twelfth  <  i 
the  practice  of  medicine ;  L  i 
ity,  and  in  that  direoUoD  ht 
dpal  charch  in  hiB  native  j 
character  and  beneTolt-n-- 
"Essays  on  Physiopti. 
January  2,  1801,  of  w. 
the  French  under  Mu£- 
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metropolis  has  evi( 
failed  to  inoculate 
with  any  one  ingredk 
of  character  diBtin^ 
ly  English.  The 
Scot  is  cvcryvrherel 
spicuous.  Hig  head  a 
face  are  peculiar  in  omj 
ization.  There  ar^| 
pressions  o  f  harshiM 
and  softness,  iimint 
and  concession,  indiscri 
inatcly  mingled, 
greatness  of  his  uit 
lies  in  his  large 
lives — Individual 
Fig.  ioao.-THOKA«  CAIU.TI*.*  Comparison,  and 

uality.     Criticism  and  analysis  would  be  his  forte, 
would  be  very  few  honeyed  expressions  j  very  little  oft 
spirit  of  compromise.    This  face  says,  My  will — not  thine— 
done.     Angular  jiimself,  he  views  subjects  angularly,  and 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  character  he  seems.    Amot 
over-jubilant  spirits,  his  presence  would  sene  as  a  dampc 
while  on  tlie  more  sober  and  serious  he  might  beget  a  fc 
of  hopeless  melancholy. 

°  Thoxmui  Carlyle,  an  eminent  essayist,  was  bom  at  Middlebic,  in  Dtu 
frieshire,  Scotland,  in  1706,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer.  He  obtaioi 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  taught  mstli 
matics  for  two  years.  lie  then  devoted  hSniBolf  to  literature,  contril; 
articles  of  a  critical  character  to  the  "EdinbTirgh  Encyclopedi*'* 
'•London  Magajrfne."  The  most  celebrated  of  his  vrritings  is 
&esartu8,"  a  work  at  once  profound,  sprightly,  rude,  brilliant,  and  ht 
OU8.  The  "  French  Bevolution,"  published  in  1837,  is  also  consic 
remarkable  work.  Be  has  rf«ided  since  1830  chiefly  at  Chelsea,  Londoi 
He  was  recently  elected  President  of  the  Uuiveruty  of  Edinburgh. 
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TIIE   GREAT  PRUSSIAN. 

The  mighty  monarch  who  raised  Prussia  in  the  estimation 
of  Europe  and  gave  her  an  importance  unknown  before,  had 
a  liead  large  in  the  basilar  region.  The  crowxi  was  not  moro 
than  .average  in  height,  al- 
ihuugli  the  organs  of  Firm- 
ness and  Self-Esiccm  were 
well  developed.  Caution 
was  moderate,  but  Cora- 
bativeness  and  Inhabitive- 
ness  were  large.  The  per- 
ceptive organs  were  evi- 
dently all  large,  which, 
allied  with  his  great  Con- 
structiveness,  Comparison, 
shrewdness,  and  thorough- 
ness, rendered  him  a  man 
of  unusual  exocutiveness 
and  practical  talent.  Lan- 
guage and  Ideality  were 
conspicuous,  whence  w  o 
see  the  mainsprings  of  his  *''»•  loai.— Frtokuc  il 

attempts  at  authorship.  As  an  author  he  would  be  critical 
and  analytical,  showiTig  fine  powers  of  description  and  unusual 
clearness  and  force  in  etateraent.  We  should  not  expect  to 
find  his  writings  especially  worthy  of  remark  for  depth  and 
breadth  of  reasoning  power.  The  organs  of  the  lower  side- 
head  aVc  prominent,  giving  him  tenacity  of  life  and  unusual 
powers  of  endurance.    Taken  altogether  he  is  a  character  by 

®  Fredeiic  11.,  third  king  of  PrussSO',  and  nsually  known  as  Frwlcric  the 
Great,  irna  bom  in  Borlin,  Jauuiir;  2.4,  1712 ;  died  at  Sans  Souci,  Auguit 
17, 1786.  From  childhood  up  to  the  ago  of  twenty  he  exiwrienced  severe, 
even  cruel  treatment  from  his  father.  He  waa  educateiJ  mainly  by  French 
refugeoa,  and  received  but  limited  instruction  from  them.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1740,  he  aecended  the  throne.  Scarcely  hftd  be  Bottled 
himself  in  this  position  when  ho  invaded  Austria,  being  intent  upon  ex- 
tending his  dominions.  This  warliko  mcoEure,  which  gained  for  him  Si- 
lesia, was  the  beginning  of  a  general  war  in  Enropc,  mainly  directed  against 
him.    He  fought  successive! j  the  ormiea  of  France,  Russia,  AustriA,  Sax- 
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himself,  an  acute  observer,  drawing  his  own  inferences  in 
manner  peculiarly  his  own.  Frederic  the  Great  was  an  on 
inal  worker,  conceiving  schemes  and  personally  reducing  the 
to  practice  and  astonishing  the  world  by  his  performance 
while  Carlyle  astonished  the  world  by  the  novelty  of  h 
literary  productions. 

ony,  and  BaTaria,  which  ooontries  were  at  one  time  allied  to  crush  hii 
and  after  years  of  straggle  the  treaty  of  Hobertsburg  left  Frederic  in  i 
poeseatdon  of  Silesia.  In  the  fiEunous  seven  years'  war,  he  in  fact  stood  alo 
against  continental  Europe,  and  gained  his  title  of  the  "  Great."  He  « 
also  an  author,  wrote  both  prose  and  verse,  was  very  frugal  in  his  ezpen 
iture,  and  while  his  nation  enjoyed  peace,  energetically  promoted  inten 
improvement. 
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"  Qnther  up  lk«  rragmenlB  Hut  aothlsg  be  loet"— Joini  ti.  IX 


ARISTOTLE.* 

RISTOTLE  18  describ- 
ed in  ancient  works  as 
being  slender  in  per- 
son, and  having  small 
eyes  and  a  weak  voice. 
Piutarch  a  .1  y  b  that 
when  young  he  had 
great  hesitation  in  his 
Bpcceh.  Ho  was  ac- 
customed to  d  r  e  B  8 
richly,  and  to  M-ear 
rinj^s  on  hia  fingers, 
lie  wore  no  board,  and 
hia  hair  was  cut  short. 
He  had  a  large  iioso 
and  strongly  -  marked 
features  generally. 
Fiff.  iWK.-ARi)«To-rLB.  We  give  Ills  portrait 

as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times.     It  is 
believed  to  be  aathentic.     He  had  naturally  a  weak  constitn- 

^  AriKiotle,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  echolare  and  phlloeophcrs  of 

ancient  timeB,  was  born  381  bo.,  at  StagiTa,  a  Greek  colony  of  Macedonia, 

whence  ]iii>  appolLntion  of  the  "  Stagirite."    Both  luB  father,  Nichomachus, 

the  private  phj'Bidan  of  King  Amyntos,  and  bis  mother,  PboistiB,  seem  to 

tJuLVB  bcluTigcd  to  the  Uoocdonion  nobility, — Ntt*  Am.  Cijdipedia. 
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AS  IDEAL  nEAD. 

We  mast  of  ccJurse  look  at  this  picture  as  simply  an  imper- 
fect embodiment  of  the  artist's  idea  of  a  perfect  head  and  face. 
He  may  have  been  no  phrenologist  or  physiognomist  iu  tho 
common  accept- 
ation o  f  these 
terms,  but  lie  had 
DO  doubt  observ- 
ed that  in  all  the 
noblest  speci- 
mens tif  human- 
ity—  thofic  who 
arc  botb  great 
and  good  —  tho 

t forehead  is  am- 
p  1  y  developed, 
the  coronal    re- 
^on  grandly  ele- 
vated, and   the 
expression  of  the 
face  full  of 
thoughtful  eam- 
^^estness,  benigni- 
^Bty,  and  spiiitual- 
^^  ity ;  and  he  has 

essayed  to  give  ^'e-  J083.-nKAi>  or  na  Satioo*. 

to  his  head  of  Christ  all  these  characteristics  in  the  highest 
J^B  degree,  and  to  imbue  the  whole,  bo  far  as  art  is  capable  of  do- 
ffing it,  with  the  spirit  of  divinity.  Of  course  it  falls  far  short 
of  our  highest  conceptions  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  but 
it  may  be  studied  with  profit  as  an  approach  to  the  perfect 
head.     It  is  selected  from  thirty  different  portraits. 


/ 
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HEAD    OF   BT-    PAUL. 

There  is  at  least  a  degree  of  probability  that  we  have  hero 
a  genuine  likeness  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Our 
engraving  M'as  made  from  a  copy  of  a  medallion  said  to  have 
been  found  ia  the  ruins  of  Ucrculaneum;  and  there  is  good 
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.■.ro:vro 

.:  :■  hiud, 

"•5,  SWtvt- 


;■  :::-  S:N^:i:  A::.ii. 

.  iiliarly  mclaiK'h"!y  of- 

•  L'l'  tho  brows.     A  vory 

iypc  is  whoro  the  brows 

.■  r  iiuls almost  in  :i  stniij^lii 

;i  ilistiiict  aiij^K'.  roach  with 

same  torminations  to  whioh 

niiirht  thoin.    Tho  substitution 

iho  curve  gives  a  very  charming 

i   expression 

laio,  without 

;.  ing  its  grace- 

Tlie  double  areh 

rbrow  (fig.  1037) 

[lerhaps  the  com- 

taonest  of  all,  but 

its  two  curves  arc 

usually  of  a    com- 

.II.  monplaco  character,        Fii;.  i(«s.-  tipt. 

;:iy  be  called  good,  sound,  praelieal,  every-day 

•ws.    Tliey  liavc  many  minor  variations,  not 

iiishable.     Sometimes  tho  arches  arc  strongly 

rung,  and  their  heavy  bars  mingle  at  the  bridgo 

This  gives  a  sort  of  wide-awake  look,  sometimes 
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to  women  an  afpect  of  innocent  astonishment.     Some 
sIboi,  it  makes   the  face  irresolute  in  expression ; 
brom  denote  surprise  or  apprebeusion,  M'hile  it  is  "  bent  bi 
or  *•  contracted  brows,"  that  denote  thought  and  wilL 

4.  The  tuft  eyebrow  (fig.  1038)  is  not  agreeable,  and  gi^ 
an  impression  of  imperfection  or  vulgaritj'  of  pbjsiq^ 
Sometimes  the  tufts  arc  two  little  brushes  that  stick  oatwi 
and  upward  from  the  inner  part  of  1 
eyebrow  line ;  sometimes  they  stack  c 
and  downward  from  the  outer  part  of_ll 
line  Sometimes  they  give  a  peculiar^ 
ty  or  quaintness  to  the  look ;  and 
times  they  are  insignificant  only. 

Tlierc  is  an  eyebrow  which  can 
be  classed  with  any  t)f  these,  whicl 
bo  called  the  Mephistopheles  ey< 
(fig.  1030),  being  such  as  is  conventi< 
used  on  pictures  and  personations  of 
very  unscrupulous  but  able  gent 
from  Tophct.  It  should  go  with  very  full  and  sharp  p« 
lives,  and  consists  of  two  distinctly  mnrked  lines,  nearly  straig 
and  converging  sharply  dowTiward  and  inward  over  the  uw 
part  of  tlie  eyes,  almost  to  a  meeting  at  the  nose.  The  CI 
eyebrow  often  approximates  to  this  style. 


Tie.  ion. 

VXTBISTOnUILSM. 
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UFK   AS   SEEX   FROM   OPPOSrTE   8TXND-POIXT8. 

Some  persons  always  put  the  best  foot  forward  and  & 

constantly  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  every  thijig,  like  o( 

good  firiend  Mr.  Hopeful ;  while  others,  like  his  nejghbo 

Mr.  Trepid,  persist  in  putting  the  darkest  shadows  int 

ftveground  and  in  ignoring  entirely  the  silver  lining 

vrwr  relieves  the  darkest  cloud.     They  put  on  a  bad 

««tij  occasion  and  turn  even  prosperity  into  a  cause  forT 

piains  deifpcndency.     According  to  them— 

•'  WhfttcTer  is,  is  tmmg. ' ' 

s  :    L'  two  faces  (figs.  1040  and  1041)  tell  their  st 

s  I.  It  liix  ^».%ner  of  the  doleful  visage,  after  assuring  ua  Uu 
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fbofl 
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with  him.  and  tliat  he  ia  " ' 
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in  everything,"  caps  the  climax  by  saying,  *'  I  was  bom  the 
last  hour  of  the  day,  the  lust  day  of  the  wwk,  the  last  week 

of  the  month,  and 

the  last  month  of 

the  year,  and  I  am 

quite  certain   it 

would    have   been 

fifty  dollars  in  my 

pocket  if  I  had  not 

been  bom  at  all," 

wo  are  inclined,  fof 

once,  to  agree  with 

hira.     IIi3   face   is  ^, 

elongated,    his 

mouth    i  8    drawn 

down  at  the  outer 

comers,  his  nose  is 
of  the  melancholy  type,  and  his  whole  aspect  forlorn  in  the 
extreme.    Contrast  bira  with  his  cheerful  neighbor  llopefiil ! 


m  a 


L 


% 


1g.  1040.— Mn.  nonjrifL. 


Fig.  lOU.— Ma.  Trktid 


KIYSlOGNOSnCAL-  ANECDOTES. 

1.  How  THE  Face  Cdanges. — One  night,  an  amiable  young 
lady,  who  had  resided  almost  contumally  in  the  country,  and 
who  was  remarkable  for  virtuous  and  religious  sentiments, 
catching  a  glance  of  her  own  features  in  the  glass  at  the  in- 
stant when,  having  performed  her  pious  exercises,  she  was 
going  to  replace  her  Bible  and  lake  away  the  light,  impressed 
by  her  own  figure,  she  looked  down,  and  her  countenance 
glowed  with  the  sensations  of  unaffected  modesty.  She  spent 
tJic  winter  in  town,  encircled  by  a  crowd  of  flatterei*8,  busied 
only  with  trivial  aflairs ;  lost  in  a  vortex  of  fascinating  delight, 
she  forgot  both  her  Bible  and  bcr  habits  of  devotion.  In  the 
spring,  this  young  lady  revisits  the  country,  and  entering  her 
chamber,  advances  toward  the  place  where  her  Bible  lay,  pro 
senta  herself  before  the  glass,  and  changes  color  at  the  view 
of  her  own  features.  She  removes  the  tight,  throws  herself 
upon  the  sofa,  tlien  ui)on  her  knees,  exclaiming,  "  Just 
Heaven !  I  do  not  recognize  myself  again.     In  what  manner 
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am.  I  altered  ?    My  countenance  carries  the  indications 
wetefced  Tmnit T.     IIow  could  they  so  lon^  escape  my  n< 
Tfl%  k  is  in  the  recesses  of  a  calm  retirement,  in  the  del 
§d  perfbrmances  of  religious  and  moral  duties,  that 
y*itigg  of  ibem  must  be  obliterated." 

2.  TnK  BEAcmFUL  Murderess. — ^The  anecdote  which 
OMB  is  extracted  from  a  work  called  "  Eloges  dcs  Scavi 
*^  A  stranger,  whose  name  was  Kubisse,  crossing  a  hall 
kMoe  of  M.  de  Langes,  was  so  affected  with  llic  view 
pjffdak  whkrh  wu^  hanging  there  with  many  more,  thf 
tgimled  following  us,  and  staid  reflecting  on  the  pic 
Seen^  Mr,  Kabisi»e  did  not  join  us  in  the  space  of  a  qt 
of  an  boor,  we  returned  to  look  for  him,  and  discovered 
vilh  his  eyes  still  fastened  on  the  portrait.     *  What  is  yc 
opinion  of  that  portrait  ?'  said  Mr.  Langes  to  him.     *  Dc 
not  seem  a  beautiful  woman  ?'     *  Ve?,'  answered  Mr,  Kul 
*  but  if  that  portrait  be  a  resemblance,  the  person  it  is  inl 
ed  to  represent  has  a  diabolical  mind ;  she  must  be  an  infe 
wretcL'     It  was  the  picture  of  Brinvilliers,  the  famous 
oner — nearly  as  celebrated  for  her  personal  charms  as  foi 
atrocity  of  the  guilt  for  which  she  was  burnt." 

3.  Sti'dtt>c;  the  Face, — A  story  is  toKl  of  a  great  Fi 
satirist  which  finely  iihistrates  his  knowledge  of  human  nat 
lie  was  traveling  in  Germany,  in  entire  ignorance  of  its 
guage  and  curix'ncy.     Having  obtained  some  small  change^ 
some  of  his  Fivtich  coins,  he  used  to  pay  drivers  and  othei 
the  following  manner:  Taking  a  handful  of  the  numismat 
specimens  from  his  fHjckets,  he  counted  them  one  by  one  ii 
t!»e  crvditor's  hands,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  all  the  time  on  th( 

■  ivcr's  face.     As  soon  as  ho  perceived  the  least  twinkle  o 
:;uli*,  he  took  back  the  last  coin  deposited  in  the  hand, 
I  irucd  It,  with  the  remainder,  to  his  pocket.     He  afterw 
it  in  pursuing  this  method  he  had  not  overpaidj 


^  ini 

a  th( 
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PuTsiooxoansT  ano  tub  Beggar. — One  day 
;  -"jc  wa»«oUeitlng  charity  in  the  street.    "  What  will  sat 
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your  necessity  ?"  said  a  passer-by,  whose  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  probity  of  Lia  look.  "  Oh,  sir  I  how  can  I  name 
it?"  said  the  distressed  person,  "Bestow  what  you  think  fit, 
I  shall  be  contented  and  tbankftal,  be  it  ever  so  little."  "No,*' 
says  the  pbysiognomist  j  "  tell  rae  how  much  you  have  occasion 
for,  and  be  it  much  or  Uttle,  depend  upon  it  you  shall  have 
it."  "  Give  me  then — a  shillinor."  "  A  shilling; !  there  it  is. 
Had  you  asked  for  fifty  guineas,  you  should  have  liad  them." 


5.  Value  op  a  Good  Face. — A  physiognomist  was  question- 
ed by  a  stranger — "At  what  price  do  you  estimate  my  coun- 
tenance ?"  With  much  fitness  he  answered,  "  That  to  place 
a  value  on  it  was  not  an  easy  task."  ^  Its  value  is  fifteen 
hundred  crowns,"  i*aid  the  person  who  asked  the  question ; 
"for  that  money  I  liuve  just  IxjiTowed  of  a  man  wlio  was  un- 
acquainted with  me,  and  credited  me  solely  on  my  physiog- 
nomy."   

6.  DissTOULATiON. — "  M»y  I  die  if  that  ]>erson  i.s  not  a 
cheat,"  said  Titus,  talking  of  the  priest  Tacitus  ;  "  I  perceived 
him,  in  the  performance  of  hia  office,  sob  and  cry  three  times 
when  there  was  not  anj^tliing  to  aft'ect  his  feelings,  and  avert 
his  couutenancti  ten  times  to  hide  a  smile  wlicn  Avretchedues* 
or  villainy  was  mentioned." 

7.  The  Fatheh^s  Request. — An  amiable  young  man's 
father  addressed  him  at  their  parting  intuniew — " The  whole 
tliat  I  request  of  you,  my  son,  is  to  return  to  me  with  the  same 
countenance." 


PHYSIOGNOMY    OF   THE   SENSE    OF   TASTE. 

That  distinguished  physician  and  author,  Dr.  Wm.  Elder, 
maintains  that  by  careful  study  and  observation  we  may  de- 
termine the  flavor  of  anything  that  a  person  may  be  eating 
[by  means  of  the  expression  which  is,  as  it  were,  telegraphed 
from  the  palate  to  the  lips  and  other  features — an  acid  giving 
one  expression,  a  sweet  another,  and  so  on.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  doubt  this  statement  as  the  assertion  of  a  human 
possibility.     We  may  not  be  able  to  do  it,  but  another  may. 
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There  are  minds  bo  highly  organized  as  to  read  even 
thoug}its  of  those  with  whom  they  arc  bronght  in  cont 

THK   HUSTAS   FACE    AND   THE   FACE   OF   A   ^TATCH. 

As  the  face  of  a  watch  presents  to  the  eye  signs 
movements  going  on  within,  and  ceases  to  tell  the  hour 
ever  those  movements  cease,  so  the  "  human  face  divi 
an  index  of  internal  emotions  and  lose*  all  power  to  ch^H 
its  expression  so  soon  as  the  vital  powers  are  withdrawn, 
hind  the  face  of  the  watch  is  the  machinery — which  m 
watch.     Behind  the  human  countenance  are  the  complica 
apparatuses  of  bones,  muscles,  and  nerves,  which  form 
human  machinery  ;  but  behind  this  machinery  there 
the  watch  lias  not,  a  controlling  intelligence,  which  pi 
the  living  organism  to  which  it  gives  rational  activity. 


TQB  TWO  FACES. 

An  artist  wtiihed  to  paint  a  fare, 

The  symbol  or  laaoccnoe  and  joy  ; 
He  sought  a  child  far  his  ideal, 

And  drew  the  likenesB  of  a  boy. 

Long  yennt  passed  on.     The  ortiet  now 

A  g^ray  old  man,  one  picture  more 
Den^ncd  to  make,  and  call  it  Guilt — 

A  contrast  to  the  child  of  yore. 

He  went  into  a  dungeon  dark, 

Its  cold  walls  clamp  with  slime, 
And  painted  ^  wretched  man  chained  there, 

Condemned  to  deatli  fur  criipe. 

Beside  the  other  he  placed  the  last ; 

And  when  lie  learned  the  prisoner's  name. 
He  ftuind  the  innocent,  laughing  child 

And  hardened  man  ivere  but  the  sune. 

MOSTAGII 


XLI. 

RECAPITULATION. 


'  Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  Bnmmliig  np  of  tho  whole  matter/'— SuAXSFEAJtB. 


ELIEVING  that  a  gen- 
eral review  of  our  work, 
embracing  a  synopsis  of 
the  principal  branches  of 
the  subject,  with  occa- 
sionally   a  n    additional 
fact  or  thought  thrown 
in  by  way  of  further  il- 
lustration will  prove  not  only 
acceptable,  but  highly  use* 
ful  to  the  reader  and  student, 
we  purpose  here  to  enter 
Fig.  i(H2.— A  CoNTBAST.  upon  such  a  summing  up 

as  the  occasion  requires  and  our  remaining  space  will  allow. 

L  Physiognomy  Defined. — In  its  most  general  sense 
Physiognomy  signifies  a  knowledge  of  nature,  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  forms  of  things.  In  the  restricted  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  used,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  internal  and  the  external 
of  man — between  character  and  configuration — ^between  the 
ppiritual  principle  and  the  physical  system  which  it  animates 
and  controls.  As  an  art,  it  consists  in  reading  character  by 
means  of  its  signs  in  the  developments  of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  but  more  particularly  of  the  head  and  face.  [See  pp. 
xiii  and  81.] 
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IL  BKNBirrs  of  Potsiognomy, — It  aids  aa  in  acqi 
that  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of 
of  ouTBelves  and  others.     [Introduction,  pp.  .\xiL-xxiv.] 
practical  application  to  Ethiiology  is  bbown  Chap.  xxiv. 
Hereditary  Descent  m  Chap,  xxvui. ;  to  Love  and  Mai 
iji  Chap.  XXIX. ;  to  Health  and  Personal  Improvement  in  Chi 
xxTii.,  XXX.,  and  xxxvn. ;  and  to  Character-Iieadinir  in  Get 
cral  in  Chap,  xxxix. 

HL  Previous  Svstkjis. — ^Tlie  ancients  wrote  on  Phyi 
nom y,  but  their  worka  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  they  have  < 
down  to  us,  are  raatle  up  in  the  main  of  mere  fanciful  speec 
lations.     We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  thei 
our  chapter  on  this  subject  [Chap,  l],  but  give  a  brief  nc 
of  some  of  Aristotle's  "Signs  of  Character"  in  Chap,  xi- 
vater,  Alexander  Walker,  and  Dr.  Redfiehl  are  the  only 
ters  abstracts  of  whose  systems  we  have  thought  it  dcsii 
to  give.    Tliese  are  presented  at  considerable  length,  anc 
piously  illustrated-     [Chap,  i.] 

IV.  TuE  Physical  Man. — The  human  body  is  made  up  0! 
three  grand  classes  of  organs,  each  of  which  has  its  si 
function  in  the  general  economy.     We  call  them — 

1.  Tlie  Motive  or  Mechanical  System ; 

2.  Tlie  Vital  or  2^utritive  System  ;  and 

3.  The  Mental  or  Nervous  System. 

1.  The  mechanical  system  consists  of  three  sets  of  ot 
forming  in  combination  an  apparatus  of  icvers,  through  wl 
locomotion  and  all  the  larger  movements  of  the  body  are 
fected.    They  arc  (or)  the  bonca ;  (6)  the  ligaments ;  andy 
the  muscles. 

2.  The  vital  system  consists  of  tliree  classes  of  orj 
forming  a  complicated  system  of  tubes  which  perform 
functions  of  absorption,  circulation,  secretion,  and  incident 
of  purification.  They  comprise  (a)  the  lymphatics ;  (b) 
blood-vessels ;  and  (c)  the  glands. 

3.  The  mental  or  nervous  system  forms  the  medium  of  i 
nection  between  the  soul  and  the  external  world,  and  is 
instrument  through  which  thought  and  impulse  culminate 
action.     It  consists,  structurally,  of  a  series  of  fflobitlet  bo^ 
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)y  membranous  investments  into  fibers  of  various  forme.  The 
chief  seat  of  this  system  is  ibe  head.  Its  three  orders  of  or- 
gans are  {a)  tho  organs  of  sense ;  (b)  the  cerebrum ;  and  (c) 
the  cerebcnum.     [Chap,  u.] 

V.  General  Principlks, — The  grand  comer-stone  of  Phys- 
iognomy— the  broad  general  principle  without  which  no  sys- 
tem of  character-reading  would  be  possible,  is — 

1.  77te  Jmxc  of  Correspondence. — Our  definition  of  Physi- 
ognomy embraces  a  statement  of  this  law,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  more  compactly  set  forth  as  follows : 

Differences  of  external  form,  art  the  result  and  measure  of 
pre-txisting  differences  of  internal  chara^iter — in  other  words, 
oonfgttration  corresponds  with  organization  &nd  function. 

Wc  have  shown  this  to  be  tnie  not  only  in  generals  but  in 
particitlars,  and  have  illustrated  it  in  many  ways  [pp.  81-85]. 

2,  7^e  Laie  of  ffomogeneovsness. — This  is  closely  related 
to  the  foregoing,  and  requires  that 

Every  part  of  a  thing  shall  correspond  teith  every  other 
part  and  mitk  the  tehole — in  other  words,  and  parado.xically, 
the  tehole  is  in  every  2>art. 

This  law  has  been  ilhistrated  in  a  most  remarkable  manner 
by  Professors  Owen  and  Agassiz  in  natural  history,  and  wo 
have  shown  it  to  pervade  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  that  man  affords  its  most  striking  exemplifica- 
tion [pp.  SO,  87]. 

Still  further  to  illustrate  this  principle  in  its  practical  appli< 
cation  to  man,  wc  offer  the  accompanying  illustrations  (figs. 
1043  to  1051  inclusive),  which  tell  their  own  story  too  well  to 
need  much  explanation.  Every  one  will  see  at  a  glance  that 
each  hand  and  foot  corresponds  with  the  head  and  face  with 
which  it  is  associated,  and  that  if  wo  were  to  give  to  fig.  1043, 
for  instance,  the  extremities  of  fig.  1046,  wc  should  iomi  an 
impossible  monster.  Figs.  1043  and  1046  are  extremes.  In 
the  one,  every  part  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  giving 
•  as  much  breadth  and  thickness  as  possible  to  every  part ;  in 
tho  other,  length  seems  to  be  the  great  characteristic  aimed  at. 
The  face  and  the  hand  are  equally  elongated,  and  the  foot  is 
evidently  something  more  than  the  third  of  a  yard.     Fig. 
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1049  represents  a  mcdiuni — asymmetrical  head  and  face, and 
the  accompanying  hami  and  foot  are  seen  to  correspgnd 

3.  Thn.  Lmc  of  Special  Development. — Tlic  growth  or  de- 
velopment of  tliC  different  parts  of  the  body  is  normally/  uni- 
Ibnn,  tlie  tendency  being  to  keep  unimpaired,  or,  if  impaired, 
to  restore,  the  symmetry  or  harmony  of  tlie  wliole,  as  indicat- 
ed in  the  preceding  section  ;  but 

-Iff  exercijse  (within  certuin  limits),  by  attrar(i;i<j  the  vital 
curretUg,  strengthens  and  increases  the  size  of  the  organ  or 
part  exercised^  therefore  when  any  organ  or  part  is  dispropof' 
tionately  exercised  or  excited^  it  is  correspondingly  developed^ 
and  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  parts  is  impaired. 

The  arm  and  hand  of  the  blacksmith,  the  trained  boxer,  or 
the  professional  gymnast  furnish  iUuslradve  examples  [p.  88j. 

a.   JTie  Law  of  Quantity  or  Size. — In  general  terms — 

Size  is  the  measure  of  jjouter — that  is,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  larger  the  heady  the  face,  the  body,  or  any  particu- 
lar organ  or  Dart  of  either,  the  greater  the  power  indicated. 


^sr 


Fig.  1062.— A  Pabtiai,  Idiot.  Fig.  1068.— WiixiAJt  Bkckiobd. 

Tins  is  an  imdisputed  and  univci*sal  law  and  requires  no 
extended  exposition.  There  -can  be  no  question,  for  instance, 
which  of  these  two  heads  (figs.  1052  and  1053)  indicates  the 
higher  degree  of  mentality.  Granting,  for  the  argument's 
sake,  that  the  quality  may  be  the  same  in  both,  we  decide  at 
once  that  the  difference  in  mental  manifestation  must  be  im- 
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See  the  Bame  truth  illustrated  on  p.  xrm7 


I 


racnse  [p.  89]. 
troduction.] 

Size,  other  things  being  equals  is  the  measure  of  powc 
other  things  are  oflca  wnequaL  A  piece  of  wrought 
niuch  stronu^or  than  a  piece  of  cast  iron  of  the  same  eU 
comparatively  pmall  Itorse  may  sometimes  draw  a  heavier  Ic 
than  a  much  larger  one ;  and  some  men  with  raoderate-su 
heads  m.inifcst  more  mental  power  than  others  whose  het 
are  much  larger;  which  facts  indicate  that  there  is 
other  law  or  laws  modifying  that  of  quantity  or  size, 
brings  ns  to 

5,   T7te  Law  of  Quality — which  may  he  thus  Rtat 

Size  and  other  com/it ioH.i  being  eqiuiJ,  the  higher  or^^ 
the  organic  quality  the  greater  the  power . 

Large  sixe  and  high  quality,  then,  must  be  combined 
U8  the  highest  order  of  ]x>wer  fp,  90.  See  also  Chap, 
pp.  540,  541]. 

fl.  The  Laxc  of  Temperament, — Closely  related  to  th< 
going,  and  further  modifying  the  law  of  size,  is  that  ol 
peramcnt,  in  accordance  with  which 

The  action  jvroper  to  any  particular  physiognomical 
oprnody  as  teell  as  the    development  itself,  is  modij 
temperament.    As  a  full  chapter  elsewhere  is  given  to  tli 
ject,  it  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here  [p.  90  and  p.  04  et  aeq^ 

7.  IJie  Laxo  of  Form. — It  is  an  CBtablished  principle 
Jjengih  indicatea  and  causes  activity  attd  intensity  »' 

breadth^  comj/re/tensiveness^  stability^  latent  force^  and  t 
durance. 

The  disposition  of  Btoat,  broad-built  persons  to  be  bIow  li 
plodding,  to  take  good  care  of  lheni6elves,and  are  not  to  befl 
worn  out  by  over-work,  and  of  those  built  on  iJie  long  an^H 
row  principle  to  be  quick-motioned,  lively,  fond  of  action,  n 
apt  to  overdo  and  prematurely  exliaust  themselves,  furnish 
one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  this  law  which  might 
ferred  to[p.  91]. 

8.  7%e  Law  of  Distinct  Function. — In  comparing  tb« 
M'ith  the  face,  it  must  be  noted  that  while 

77(c  brain  indicates  the  absolute  povoer  of  (hx  mind,  u 
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untarineaa  and  ability  to  act  at  wiU  (and  consequently  its 
habitual  activity),  are  indicated  by  the  facial  signs ,  and  that 
the  two  seta  of  indications^  taken  either  coUectivdy  or  indir 
mduaUy^  are  not  necessarily  equal — in  other  words,  there  may 
be  latent  power — mental  capacity  not  manifested  m  the  char- 
acter or  bhown  in  the  face. 

It  19  impnrtatit  to  bear  this  in  mind  both  in  reading  charac- 
ter and  in  judg^inij  of  the  correctness  of  any  delineation  based 
on  either  Plirenology  or  Physiognomy  alone  [p.  91]. 

0.  llie  Law  of  lAitency. — It  should  be  noted,  further,  that 
In  the  very  young  (the  character  being  in  a  rudimentary 

condition  and  much  of  its  power  lying  latent),  many  of  the 
facial  signs  of  character  are  as  yet  itndevelojyed  /  while  in 
the  very  old,  many  of  them  are  partially  or  wholly  effaced. 

We  are  not  to  consider  tbo  faces  of  young  children  and 
very  old  persons  as  characterless,  by  any  means,  but  must 
make  due  nllowani-c  for  the  conditions  just  named  [p.  92]. 

VI.  The  Tempeuamem-s. — Wc  describe  and  illustrate  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  and  its  modifications  by 
Stahl,  Bofihaave,  Gregory,  Cullen,  Kichorand,and  Spurzhfeira  ; 
but  give  our  preference,  as  at  once  simpler  and  more  compre- 
hensive, to  a  classification  resting  on  the  natural  basis  of  the 
anatomical  system  set  forth  in  Chap.  n.  We  teach,  therefore, 
that  there  are  primarily  three  temperaments,  corresponding 
witli  tiie  three  Bvstems  of  organs  of  which  we  have  sliown  the 
human  body  to  be  composed,  and  we  name  them  accordingly 

1.  The  Motive  Temperament ; 

2.  The  Vital  Temjicrament ;  and 

3.  The  Mental  Temperament. 

1.  The  Motive  Temperament  depends  upon  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  bony  frame-work  of  the  body,  and  is  generally 
marked  by  p.  tall  figure,  uu  oval  or  oblong  face,  tough,  wiry 
muscles,  prominent  fwitures,  Strong,  abundant,  and  commonly, 
but  not  always,  dark  hair,  great  bodily  strength,  and  an  ener- 
getic, determined,  and  persevering  character. 

2.  The  Vital  Temperament^  as  its  name  implies,  depends 
upon  the  preponderance  of  the  nutritive  organs,  which  occupy 
the  great  cavity  of  the  trunk,  and  is  necessarily  marked  by  a 

32 
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breadtli  and  thickness  of  body  proportionally  greater  ai 
Btaturc  and  size  of  limbs  proportionally  less  than  iu  the 
temperament.     The  figure  is  generally  stout,  the  face  incl 
to  roimduess,  the  limbs  arc  plump  but  tapering,  the  compU 
florid,  the  hair  light,  and  the  character  lively,  genial,  versat 
impulsive,  and  sometimes  fickle. 

3.  TJie  Mental  Temperament^  depending  upon  the  bi 
and  nervous  system,  is  characterized  by  a  slight  frame,  a  h^ 
ri'latively  large,  a  pyrifonn  face,  a  high  forehead,  delics 
finely  chiseled  features,  fine,  soft,  and  not  abundant  hair,  and  Jl 
character  marked  by  vividness  of  conception,  intensity 
emotion,  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  refinement  of  tat 
[Chap.  IV.] 

VIT.  Facks — Gkseual  Forms. — The  fact  that  each  of  i 
three  tenii>orament8  has  a  form  of  head  and  face  peculiar 
itself  is  further  illustrated   in   Chap,  vi.,   where  the   tl 
classes  of  laces  and  their  modifications  arc  described  and  il 
trated,  both  in  front  view  and  in  profile.    That  chapter  she 
be  carefidly  studied  and  its  teachings  practically  appliedj 
the  very  commencement  of  one's  physiognomical  career, 
serve  the  striking  diflerences  between  the  round-faced  and 
oblong-face<l,  and  between  both  and  the  owners  of  the  pyS 
form  or  pear-shaped  face.     The  general  outlines  of  the  h( 
and  face  contain  a  synopsis,  as  it  were,  of  tlie  whole  cba 

"NTTI.  Man  and  Woman. — The  influence  of  sex  on  exXet 

forms  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  applying  physiognotuict] 

rules.     Man  is  characterized  by  compact  and  muscul.ir  deifl 

opments  and  a  strongly-hinged  frame,  indicative  of  powc^ 

woman,  by  bending   and  varied   lines,   gracefully  rounded 

Vunbs^  smooth  sui-faces,  and  elasticity,  indicative  of  debcafl 

and  grace.    Uoumlness  prevails  in  her,  angularity  in  him.    I^ii 

has  more  of  the  vital  system,  he  more  of  the  motive  appara- 

tuji.    Tl»r  hrad  is  more  massive  in  man  than  in  woman,  but 

farrs  is  often  somewhat  longer  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput. 

Th»  fc«tiin«  are  more  pi-ominent  and  strongly  marked  in 

^MBB^a  fiwo  than  in  the  feminine,  but  the  latter  haa 

'^^y  Iwgtr  «T08,  softer  hair  and  skin,  and  a  finer 

^enOy.    [Chap,  v.] 
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IX.  FAaAL  Akclks. — Camper's  mode  of  measuring  the 
degree  of  intelligence  by  means  of  facial  angles  is  examined 
and  admitted  to  be  useful  in  connection  with  other  indications, 
but  shown  to  be  very  imperfect  aa  an  cxclusivo  sign  of  char- 
acter. [Chap,  n.,  p.  1 24.]  A  new  facial  angle  is  also  described 
and  its  application  explained  in  another  place.    [Cliap.  xrxir.] 

X.  Outlines  oe"  Puuenologt.— \yhat  Phrenology  is,  with 
the  names,  locations,  and  definitions  of  the  organs,  is  pct 
foith  in  a  condensed  form  and  copiously  illustrated,  in  order 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  any  allusions  to  it  in  other 
parts  of  the  work.     [Chap,  vii.] 

Phrenology,  as  here  iutroduced,  may  be  considered  as  a 
branch  of  Physiognomy,  the  signs  treated  of  being  found  iji 
tbe  head  alone.  In  mating  the  head  a  special  smbject  of  phys- 
iognomical observation  (atlcr  having  considered  the  tempera- 
ment or  bodily  constitution  of  tlic  individual),  examine  it 

generally  in  regard  to  

size,    so    as    to   judge  ..jr -'^'•- -^- ...  ''>.^ 

whether  it  may  be  call- 
ed large,  sniail,  or  ine- 
dium.  Observe  then  its 
general  form,  both  in 
front  view  and  in  pro- 
file. You  will  be  as- 
tonished perhaps  at  the 
striking  diirerencea  [ire- 
Bented. 

The  accompanying 
outlines  (fig.  1 054)  illus- 
trate some  of  these  dif- 
ferences, and  they  are 
such  as  will  strike  even 
the  casual  observer. 
The  figure,  it  will  be 
observed,   is   composed  Fig.  10&4.— Ootukm— Sn>«  Yaw. 

of  one  face  with  the  outlines  of  four  heads  attached. 

No.  1  represents  that  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  whom  history 
charges  with  some  of  the  foulest  crimes  that  disgrace  human 
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records.  How  low  the  head  in  the  top,  and  how  it  " 
in  the  forehead !  how  hea\'y  it  is  about  the  ears !  how  pi 
nent  and  heavy  in  the  back-head  ! 

No.  2,  Zeno,  shows  a  vertical  forehead  ;  it  is  e8p<."Cially  1 
in  the  upper  or  reasoning  part  of  the  forehead ;  it  is  well 
oped  in  the  moral  organs,  along  the  middle  of  the  top-I 
and  not  very  large  in  thp  back-head  ;  the  distance  froi 
opening  of  the  ear  backward  is  not  great ;  liis  moral  ax 
tellectual  powers  were  more  amply  developed  than  his 
propensities  and  animal  nature.     Zcno,  the  Stoic,  was  a 
philosophical,  thoughtful,  moral  man. 

The  dotted  line  No.  3  shows  the  outline  of  the  hea^ 
Father  Oberlin,  one  of  the  most  persevering,  pi"actical,  as 
Christian  of  ministers;  he  wai*  a  kind  of  apostle  to  the  poop 
L)  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  to  whom  he  ministered, 
whom  he  taught  domestic  economy,  industry,  agricultt 
theology. 

No.  4  shows  a  long,  high  head,  excessively  developed 

legion  of  the  crown,  thus  representing  tlio  head  of  Philip  H 

!ung  of  Spain,  a  fanatic  in  religion  and  a  tyrant  in  govemmen 

Fig.  1055  represents  the  horizontal  outlines  of  several  hea< 

as  taken  by  an  i 
Btrument  used, 
hatters  for  the 
;    pose   of  fitting! 
i   heads  of  their 
I    tomers.    The  d< 
line  represents 
head  of  Daniel  Wei 
ster;  the  forehead 
immensely  large 
Fig.  1066.— DoiuzoNTAt.  ouTUKis.  posterior   or 

region  is  also  largo,  while  the  side-head,  wliieh  gives  pnul 
polish,  economy,  and  propelling  fiowor,  is  not  large, 
ncr  line  shows  a  head  fuller  at  the  sides,  indicating 
Dcstnictiveness,  Combativeness,  Secrctiveness,  and  Can 
ness  than  shown  in  the  head  of  Webster.     The  intenn 
outline  shows  a  head  immensely  broad  at  the  sides  in 


Th(?«e  ontlinen  were  taken  by  thfl 
eonfttrtniUtir,  and  show  Uie  f>biipp  of 
different  heads  w'htjre  Uie  hat  cornea 
in  contact  with  thom. 
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tion  to  its  general  size  and  development.  Caationsness,  Secre- 
tiveness,  Destrnctiveness,  AcquisitiTeness,  Alimnativeness,  and 
Combativeness  are  excessive.  The  smaller  outline  is  the  best 
balanced  of  the  three. 

A  method  of  ascertaining  the  proportionate  size  of  different 
regions  of  the  head  is  illustrated  in  figs.  1056  and  1057,  in 


Fig.  1066.— RzjxEcnr*.  Fig.  1067.— Pebckptitb. 

which  the  head,  viewed  profile-wise,  is  divided  into  two  re- 
gions by  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  the  orifice  of  the  ear  (a) 
to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  (b) 
which  corresponds  with  the  union  of  the  frontal  and  sagittal 
sutures.  The  region  behind  the  line  Or-b  is  the  occipital^  and 
that  before  it,  the /ronton.  In  fig.  1056  the  frontal  region  b 
seen  to  be  largest,  and  in  fig.  1057  the  occipital. 

In  this  Anew  of  the  head,  lines  may  also  be  drawn  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear  (a)  to  the  difierent  points  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  head,  such  as  a-c,  a-t,  a-ft,  and  «-<?,  in  order 
to  learn  in  w^hat  direction  the  brain,  on  the  mesial  line,  is 
most  developed. 

Finally,  in  this  view  of  the  head,  its  length  from  the  fore- 
head (c)  to  the  occiput  (d)  and  the  height  from  the  ear  (a)  to 
the  vertex  (ft)  are  to  be  noted. 

The  horizontal  line  c-<f,  commencing  at  the  center  of  the 
rrgan  of  Eventuality  and  ending  at  the  center  of  Inhabitive- 
ness,  divides  the  head  into  two  regions,  the  one  below  the  lino 
being  called  the  basilar^  and  the  one  above,  the  coronaL  If 
the  former  be  the  larger  of  the  two,  the  animal  nature  is  pre> 
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dominant ;  if  the  latter,  the  intellect  and  tho  moral  Ecnti 
have  the  ascendancy. 

Tho  width  of  the  head  should  also,  of  course,  be  compait 
with  the  height,  but  this  has  been  well  illustratod  in  Choi 
m.,  xiL,  XXVI.,  (Preachers  and  Pugilists),  and  xxxiii. 

XL  Facial  jVnatomt. — As  it  is  neceseary  frcqucntl' 
refer  to  the  various  bones  and  mtiscles  of  the  face,  it  is  thongl 
desirable  to  give  a  careful,  though  brief  description  of  all  tl 
more  important  ones.    The  chapter  may  be  a  dry  one,  bul 
Etadent  should  not  skip  it.     [Cliap.  nil.] 

XIL  Sk.NS  OP  Ch.^racteu  in  the  Face. — Having  no' 
the  temperament  and  the  general  form  of  the  head  and  fac 
wo  direct  our  attention  to  particular  features  and  observM 

1.  77te  Chin. — The  lower  jaw,  of  which  the  chin  fonnP 
part,  corresponds  Jn  position  with  tlie  cerebclhim,  with  whl< 
it  is  in  closeannitoniical  relation, and,  like  tlie  lattfr,i)idicata!t1 
vigor  of  animal  life  and  the  strength  of  tlie  circulation  as  IMJ 
as  the  special  power  of  the  amative  propensity.  The  antfl 
projection  of  tlie  chin,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  lovn 
jaw  forward  from  the  angle,  in<.li<;ntes  the  intensity  of  lov 
and  its  breadth  the  steadiness,  stability,  and  endurance  of  ll 
passion.  Tlie  perpendicular  or  downward  projection  of  tl 
chin  is  believed  to  be  the  sign  of  Will-Power — that  qualil 
through  which  we  are  enablcil  to  control  ourselves  and  tliO! 
around  us.     Chins  are  of  five  classes — 

1.  The  Pointed,  or  Narrow  Round  Chins; 

2.  The  Indented  Chius  ; 

3.  The  Narrow  Square  Chius; 

4.  The  Broad  Square  Chins  ;  and 

5.  The  Broad  Round  Chins. 
Each  of  these  chins  indicates  a  special  manifestatioi 

love,     [Chap,  ix.] 

2.  T/ie  Jaws  and  Teeth. — By  comparing  the  jaws  and 
of  man  with  those  of  the  various  classes  of  animals,  w 
led  to  infer  that  heavy  projecting  jaws  and  protubemnt 
in  tho  human  species  are  signs  of  animality  and  a  low 
of  development.  Imperfectly  developed  jaws  (often 
persons  of  weak  constitution),  on  the  contrary,  arc  signs  o; 
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terioration  and  lack  of  vital  power.  Some  iofereDces  in  regmrd 
to  diet  and  the  development  of  DestructiTeness  are  drawn 
from  the  chin.     [Chap,  x.] 

3.  77i«  Mouth. — The  month,  to  ray  nothing  of  the  words 
which  may  issue  from  it,  is  the  most  eloquent  feature  of  the 
face — the  center  of  expression.  The  lips  signify  affection. 
Friendship  gives  strength  and  fullness  to  the  muscle  which 
surrounds  the  mouth  and  closes  the  lips.  Large,  full,  red 
lips  mean  ardent  love,  and  are  fond  of  kissing  and  being  kiss- 
ed. Jealousy,  Contempt,  Approbativeness,  Plrmness,  SelA 
Esteem,  Mirthfulness,  Gravity,  Self-Control,  and  other  signs 
are  also  found  on  and  near  the  lips.     [Chap,  xi.] 

4.  About  2fo9e». — The  nose  is  primarily  the  organ  of  smelL 
Being  connected  with  the  lungs,  its  openings  or  nostrils  bear 
a  definite  relation  to  the  size  of  the  chest  and  afford  indica- 
tions of  the  breathing  power.  The  development  of  its  cavi- 
ties has  also  an  influence  upon  the  voice.  The  nose  is  next 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  development — an  index  of  the  status 
of  an  individual  or  a  race  in  relation  to  mental  growth  and 
culture.     Xoses  are  classified  as 

1.  The  Roman  Noses;        3.  The  Jewish  Noses; 

2.  The  Greek  Xoses ;  4.  The  Snub  Xoses;  and 
6.  The  Celestial  X'oses. 

(a)  Tlie  Roman  Xose  is  the  executive,  the  energetic,  the 
powerful,  and  the  power-loving  nose. 

(b)  The  Greek  Nose  is  the  index  of  refinement,  taste,  ele- 
gance, and  love  of  art. 

(c)  The  Jewish  Nose  indicates  acquisitiveness  and  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  as  well  as  great  energy  and  perseverance. 

{d)  The  Snub  Nose  is  the  noee  of  undewlopmcut — the  nose 
of  childhood  and  of  weakness. 

(«)  The  Celestial  or  Tumed-up  Nose  indicates  Inquisitive- 
ness — a  disposition  to  make  inquiries  and  to  find  out  secrets. 

We  mention  also  the  Apprehensive  Nose,  the  Defensive 
Nose,  the  Irritable  Nose,  the  Aggressive  Nose,  the  Secretive 
Nose,  the  Acquisitive  Nose,  Intellectual  Noses,  National 
Noses,  Noted  Noses,  etc.     [Chap,  xil] 

6.  About  the  E\/es. — ^The  eyes  are  said  to  speak  all  Ian- 
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goagcs,  nevertheless  they  are  not  always  understood,  and 
inteqjretations  will,  wc  are  sure,  be  found  ver)-  useful, 
marily,  the  eye  is  for  seeing,  and  a  large  eye,  other  things 
ing  equal,  sees  more  than  a  small  one.    Physiognomic 
large  eyes  indicate  lively  emotions  and  a  general  activity] 
mind  and  body. 

Prominence  of  the  eyes  denotes  a  full  development  of  Jd 
guagc  and  great  capacity  for  receiving  impressions  from 
rounding  objects.    Deep-seated  eyes  see  less  but  receive 
accurate  and  deeper  uuprcssions, 

Prayerfulness  turns  the  eyes  upward,  humility  casts 
down,  rapture  and  wonder  roll  them  obliquely,  and  pcnitei 
causes  the  eyelid  to  droop  over  them. 

Alirthfulness  shows  itself  in  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and' 
very  mirthfiil  pci-sons  wrinkles  may  be  ob8er\'ed  turning  down- 
ward from  the  outer  comers  of  the  eyes  as  if  to  meet  th< 
which  turn  upward  from  the  mouth. 

The  color  of  the  eye  is  among  the  indications  of  temj 
mcnt  [Chap,  rv.],  and  bo  far  may  be  considered  as  a  sign 
character — the  dark  eyes  indicating  power,  and  the  light  deli- 
cacy,    [Chap.  XI 11,] 

6,   T/ie  Cheeks. — The  fullness  or  thinness  and  color  of 
cheeks  depend  upon  hygienic  aud  temperamental  couditit 
Good  health  and  a  vital  temperament  give  full,  round  chi 
and  a  florid  complexion.     Less  plumpness  and  more  proi 
nent  cheek-boncs  are  found  with  the  motive  temperament,  e^ 
with  the  best  health.     In  the  mental  temperament,  M'hen 
diseased  conditions  exist,  we  find  finely  curved  cheeks, 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  ibllness.     Various  physiognomit 
signs  are  pointed  out  on  the  checks  by  Dr.  Redfield,  some 
count  of  which  we  give  without  indorbing  ihcnu    [Chap. 

1.  The  Forehead. — ^The  forehead  is  the  region  of  intelU 
and  the  measure  of  its  capacity.  If  the  lower  part  prcdoi 
nate,  perception  is  in  the  ascendant ;  the  middle  region  full, 
deuotes  memory  of  events  and  power  of  analysis ;  while  if 
the  upper  portion  be  largest,  there  are  indications  of  more 
thoughtfulness  and  reasoning  power  and  less  observation 
analytical  ability.     If  the  outer  portion  of  the  upper  for 
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be  most  developed,  Mirthfulness  is  indicated  in  connection 
with  Causality.  Ideality  broadens  the  head  farther  back  and 
higher,  or  on  a  line  with  the  temples.  Benevolence  and  Con- 
BcientioQsness  are  shown  to  have  signs  in  the  muscles  of  the 
forehead.    [Chap,  xv.] 

8.  The  Neck. — ^The  neck,  so  far  as  exposed  to  view,  may 
be  taken  into  account  with  the  face  in  physiological  and 
physiognomical  character-reading,  A  short,  thick  neck  indi- 
cates closeness  of  connection  between  the  base  of  the  brain 
and  the  vital  organs,  and  is  a  sign  of  Vitality  and  tenacity 
of  life. 

Firmness  has  one  of  its  most  striking  indications  (aside  from 
the  prominence  of  its  organ  in  the  head)  in  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  cervical  vertebra}  or  bones  of  the  neck,  and  in 
the  perpendicularity  of  the  neck  itself. 

Self-Esteem  throws  the  neck  back  in  the  direction  of  its 
phrenological  organ  in  the  crown.     [Chap,  xvi.] 

9,  The  Ears. — Ears  are  undoubtedly  first  of  all  to  hear 
with,  and  the  larger  they  are  (others  tilings  being  equal — al- 
ways bear  this  qualification  in  mind)  the  belter,  or  rather  the 
more  they  can  hear ;  and  the  finer  and  more  perfectly  formed, 
the  greater  their  delicacy  and  discrimination  in  matters  of 
sound,  and  incidentally,  the  greater  the  general  sensibihty. 
[Chap.  xvT.] 

XnL  Haib  ilsx>  Beard. — Tlio  color  and  qnality  and  abun- 
dance or  thinness  of  the  hair  and  beard  afford  some  valuable 
indications  of  temperament  and  race,  and  therefore  of  charac- 
ter. As  in  the  case  of  the  eyes,  the  dark  colors  indicate 
strength,  and  the  light  delicacy.  The  beard  indicates  the  mas- 
culine or  virile  forces  of  our  nature.     [Chap,  xvil] 

XIV.  Hands  a>t>  Feet. — In  illustrating  the  law  of  liomo- 
geneousness  [Chap,  m.]  we  have  shown  that  the  hands  and 
feet  correspond  with  the  head  and  face,  and  in  describing 
the  temperaments  [Chap,  rv.],  a  peculiar  form  of  head, 
face,  and  body  has  been  found  to  characterize  each  of  them. 
It  follows  that  the  hands  and  feet  may  be  taken  as  indices 
of  character  and  studied  with  advantage  by  the  physiog- 
nomist 
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We  make  three  grand  classes  of  bands,  corresponding ' 
the  three  temperaments,  and  call  thtm 
I.  The  Long,  Bony  Hands ;  2.  The  Short,  Fleshy  Hands ; 
3.  Tlie  Small,  Slender  Hands. 

1.  The  Long^  Bony  Hand  is  the  hand  of  action  and  powt 

2.  The  Short,  Fleshy  Hand  is  the  hand  of  vivacity , 
versatility. 

3.  Tlje  Small,  Slider  Hand  is  the  hand  of  delicacy 
artistic  taste. 

In  furin,  the  feet  follow  the  same  law  as  the  hands, 
have  seen  in  a  preceding  section.     [Chap,  xviii.] 

XV.  Signs  op  Ciiaeacter  in  Acnox. — Signs  of  cl 
ter  may  bo  found  in  movements  as  well  as  in  forms, 
have  shown  how  it  is  expressed  in  the  walk,  in  the  manno" 
shaking  hands,  in  attitude,  in  gestures,  iy  the  voicu,  in 
ter,  and  in  dress.     [Chap,  xix.] 

XVL  Insanity  AND  Idiocy. — Abnormal  and  diseased  J 
ditions,  whether  aifcctiug  the  brain  or  the  general  s^ 
show  themselves  externally  byuiunistakable  signs.    Woi 
carefully  considered  these  in  our  chapters  on  these  buI 
but  can  not  readily  condense  our  statements  so  that  the 
sip  would   be   of  value.      [Chap.  xx.    Insanity,   Chapi. 
Idiocy,  Ch.ap.  xxx.  Health  and  Disease.] 

XVH.  Fighting  I*nYsioGNOMiES. — According  to  tlu 
of  special  development  (p.  88),  disproportionate  exercise  i 
disproportionate  development.     Natural  fighters  liave 
lieads,  and  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  Combativencss  ai 
Dcstructiveness  tends  to  increase  this  breadth.     Signs 
fighting  propensity  arc  also  found  in  the  jaws,  the  jog 
temples,  and  the  chb.     [Chap,  xxii,] 

XVIU.  Effects  of  Climate  on  Ciiaracteb. — ^Tho  chi 
effected  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  plants  by  a  change  * 
climate  are  striking,  and  %vell  known  to  the  stock  raiser  ai 
the   agriculturist.     Man  has  more  power  than  the  aninu 
and  plants  to  resist  external  influences,  but  he  cin  by  noi 
wholly  escape  from  their  effects.     The  roan  of  the 
must  necessarily  be  very  different  from  the  man  who  <H 
amid  the  polar  ices.    The  temperate  zones  are  most  fav< 
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to  development  and  progress.  The  difTercneeR  between  the 
Southerner  and  the  Northerner  may  be  Buiomed  up  as  followa  : 
The  man  of  the  North  is  more  cautions,  considerate,  thought- 
ful, calculating,  and  economical ;  the  man  of  the  South  more 
venturesome,  impulsive,  reckless,  generous,  improvident,  and 
revengeful.  In  complexion,  the  South  promotes  the  dark,  and 
the  North  the  light.     [Chap,  xxiii.] 

XIX.  Types  op  Maa*ki>d. — Each  race  is  shown  to  have  it« 
peculiar  physiognomy — its  distinctivu  form  of  cranium,  style 
of  face,  and  shade  of  complexion.  The  shape  of  the  skull 
alone  is  sho^ni  to  be  sufficient  in  general  to  indicate  the  race 
to  which  its  owner  belonged-    The  various  sub-races  and  tribe* 
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Fig.  1055.— Gboitp  mnx  a  Cbowd  ni  Ixdia.* 

are  also  described  and  their  peculiar  organizations  and  char- 
acters pointed  out.  Tliese  characteristics  are  found  to  be  per- 
manent, the  modifications  effected  by  climate,  locality,  etc, 

3  One  of  the  figorea,  the  youag  man  with  negro  featorcs,  U  •  NabUn. 
from  the  northeastern  port  of  Africa,  who  has  perh^w  been  brought  over 
oi  B  slave.  Another  figure  is  on  old  Indian  Hohammedan.  The  old 
man's  cap  i«  the  national  hat  of  Sindh,  which  ia  nsuallj  worn  bj  the  people  ; 
it  is  made  of  silk  and  gold  thread,  and  lined  ^th  red  velvet. 
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never  eradicating  tbem.     A  rcsklenoe  of  ages  in  the 
country,  for  instance,  Mill  not,  without  a  mixture  of  tl 
blood,  bicud  tlio  races  represented  in  the  foregoing  group  into 
one.     [Chap,  xxrv.] 

Our  ethuo-pliysiognomical  i  iquiries  aro  continued 
the  head  of  "  National  Type**,"  and  tlie  cranial  and  fa< 
characteristics  of  the  Englishman,  the  Scotehuian,  the  Ir 
man,  the  American,  the  Frenchman,  the  German,  the  Ruaaij 
the  Spaniard,  the  Italian,  the  Jew,  the  ancient  Roman, 
Greek,  the  Arab,  etc,  are  described.     The  North  Ameri< 
Indian  and  the  Anglo-African  of  the  United  States  aro 
discussed.     [Chap,  xv.] 

XX  PuYsiocNOMY  OF  CLASSES. — A  person  whom  ns 
has,  as  it  were,  set  apart  for  a  certain  calling  by  giving 
the  organization  best  fitted  for  it,  will  have  the  impress  of  1 
calling  stamped  upon  him  from  the  beginning,  to  be  strenj 
cncd  and  deepened  by  its  exercise  ;  and  one  not  partieul: 
adapted  to  the  profk-ssion  or  occupation  which  he  may  a< 
will,  by  degrees,  if  he  follow  il.  perKoveringly,  assimilate 
self  to  its  peculiar  type.     Here  the  law  of  Correspondc 
(p.  81)  is  modified  by  the  law  of  Special  Development  (j). 
In  illustration  of  these  laws  and  the  facts  just  utated  wc  hi 
given  a  series  of  groups,  each  embracing  the  portraits  of 
leading  representatives  of  a  profession,  calling,  or  class,  acc« 
panted  by  descriptions  and  biogra]>hical  notes,    lliese 
comprise  the  most  distinguished  Clergymen,  the  most  not 
ous  Boxere,  the  greatest  Warriors,  Surgeons,  Actors,  Arti^ 
Inventors,   Discoverers,    Philosophers,    Statesmen,    Oral< 
Poets,  and  Musicians  of  the  world,  and  show  conclusively 
each  profession  and  occupation  has  a  tendency  to  produc 
peculiar  typo  of  head  and  stylo  of  face.     [Chap,  xxvi.] 

XXL  Contrasted  Faces.  —  Having  shown   how 
blances  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  cut  of  the  feat 
result  from  similarity  of  surroundings,  external  influences,! 
habitual  actions,  such  as  are  implied  in  any  particular  trade 
or  profession  [Chap,  xxvi.],  we  illustrate  the  same  gctM 
principle  in  a  series  of  contrasts  drawn  from  life  and  embi 
ing  portraits  of  many  noted  persons.     [Chap,  xxn.] 
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XXn.  The  Two  Paths.  — "The  Two  Paths"  are  two 
paths  of  /{/*^,  and  the  results  of  opposite  courses  are  most 
strikingly  shown  in  the  careers  of  two  hoys,  one  erf  whom 
cliooses  the  right  path  and  the  other  the  wrong.  The  young 
reader,  or  the  parent  or  teacher  who  has  charge  of  the  young, 
will  tlo  well  to  turn  to  it  again.     [Chap,  xxvii.,  p.  553.] 

XXin.  Transmitted  PnYSiOGNOMiES. — Some  very  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  the  persistence  of  family  likenesses  in  gen- 
erfil,  and  of  peculiar  isolated  traits  in  particular,  are  given. 
[Chap,  XX VII I. J 

XXIV.  Love  Signs. — Tlie  importance  of  the  practical  ap- 
fjlicalion  of  Physiognomy  to  the  selection  of  matrimonial 
partners  has  induced  us  to  bring  together  in  one  chapter  the 
principal  signs  specially  important  to  be  observed  in  conjugal 
selection,  by  those  who  would  love  both  leisely  and  well.  We 
hardly  need  to  urge  those  "  whom  it  may  concern"  to  study 
thoroughly  Chap.  xxix.  The  information  tJiere  condensed 
into  a  few  pages  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  this  book. 
[Chap.  XXIX.  J 

XXV.  Changes  of  Couxtenaxce. — The  objection  some- 
times urged  against  Physiognomy  on  the  ground  that  some 
persons  (and  perhaps  all,  in  a  degree)  have  the  power  to 
change  the  expression  of  the  countenance  at  will  and  thus  ap- 
pear to  be  what  they  are  not — one  moment  one  thing  and  the 
next  something  else — is  thoroughly  disposed  of  and  shown  to 
be  founded  entirely  on  a  false  assumption. 

XXVI.  Grades  ok  Ixteluge>ce.  —  By  tracing  animal 
life  upward  from  its  lowest  recognized  form  in  the  infusoria, 
through  the  insect,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  and  the  quadruped 
to  its  culminating  point  in  man,  we  prove  and  illustrate  the 
fact  that  throughout  all  nature  organization  keeps  pace  with 
function,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  head  with  mentality — 
in  short,  that  the  sjunc  law  applies  to  species,  genera,  orders, 
and  cla.sse8  as  to  individuals  ;  a  higher  nature  everywhere  ne- 
cessitating a  higher  form  and  constitution.     [Chaj».  xx^Qi.] 

XXVIL  Tnstikct  Ayu  Rea.sox.  —  Phrenology  and  Phys- 
iognomy enable  us  to  draw  a  line  between  man  and  animal — 
between  instinct  and  reason.     Instinct  is  manifested  through 
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recapitulation.  Under  the  head  of  Chiromancy  \re  give,  as  a 
piece  of  curious  infonuntion,  a  condensed  account  of  the  an- 
cient system  of  palmistry.     [Chap,  xxxv.] 

XXXII.  Expression. — ^Tho  influence  of  transient  expres- 
sions, ollen  repeated  or  habitual,  on  the  permanent  lines  of 
face,  is  noticed  in  Chap.  xxxi.  (p.  582).  The  fact  that  such  ex- 
pressions aid  in  molding  the  face,  give  them  importance  as  a 
branch  of  physiognomical  study,  and  invest  with  interest  the 
numerous  illustrations  which  we  present.    [Chap,  xxxvi.] 

XXXIII.  The  Secret  op  Beauty. — ^I^nder  this  head  we 
have  shown  what  personal  beauty  is,  described  its  various 
styles,  shown  on  what  conditions  it  depends,  and  indicated  the 
way  to  acquire  and  retain  it.     [Chap,  xxxvii.] 

The  effects  of  training  on  childhood  are  shown  to  illustrate 
the  same  principle.     [Chap.  xxx^^II.] 

XXXIV.  CirARACTER-liKADixG. — The  chapter  under  this 
head  exemplifies  the  practical  application  of  the  principles, 
set  ft>rth  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  work,  and,  in  addition, 
introduce  to  the  reader  a  large  number  of  the  most  noted  per- 
sonages of  all  ages  and  of  various  countries,  of  whom  por- 
ti*aits  and  sketches  of  character  arc  given.     [Chap,  xxxix.] 

XXXY.  MiscKiXAXY. — Some  very  interesting  miscellane- 
ous addenda,  including  some  account  of  Aristotle  and  his 
"signs  of  ch.iracter;"  the  Head  of  Christ;  St.  Paul;  Eye- 
brows Illustrated ;  lafe  from  Opposite  Points  of  View ;  Anec- 
dotes, etc.,  fitly  close  our  great  work,     [Chap,  xl.] 

"The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be, 
Wc  weave  with  colore  all  our  own, 
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F>OM  th*  title  of  thi«  work,—"  Qohb  Tkbatmsmt  ron  thk  Sick  ;  ox,  How  ro  Qaih  iKb 
RcTAiN  Hbaltb,"  wlileli  U  a  rer}'  taking  dm,  and  »rrc*ti  the  Bttention  of  every  p«non,  yoimg 
and  old,  alck  or  well,  tnalo  or  rmwlo,  and  pnpoB«eBB««  all  In  it*  fuvor  )  for  It  Btrikv*  »t  tho 
v«rj-  foundation  of  all  our  happlneM  or  miiery, — telling  you  tiow  huiilth  luid  happincs  may  b« 
vecared  and  p«rp«iuated,  and  how  6iclcn««8  or  misery  may  bo  avertod  or  warded  oO*.  Ita  tuxt 
embraova  XATrRB,  oad^bb,  symptoms,  amo  raaATMBiir  ur  oiaKADBB  add  iccidkbts;  hdbsiiio 
TOt  siOK,  iJ)riCB  TO  tnk  wBLt,  Sec,  &c.  Tb«  range  of  subjects  embraced  In  thl»  work  la  to 
wide  and  far-reaching,  that  It  le  difficult  to  give  the  render  who  baa  oot  exainined  It  for  him- 
aelf  a  true  idea  of  the  Talue  or  extent  of  Ur  contents.  It  contains  a  greater  amount  of  trrie 
mBdieal  knmtUdi/t,  adapted  to  the  real  home  uwn«  o/  the  jttopUt,  than  bns  ever  before  been  em- 
hraeed  In  one  volome,  and  U  written  in  languagt  vshiek  they  tan  underftand,  Thi»  work  will 
be  found  lo  he  Juat  what  it  profewee  to  bo,  a  true  guide  /or  the  hvme'Jreatmtnt  and  cure  <if  all 
iiMoma,  by  auch  remedtea  ag  are  within  th*  reonA  t^f  tvery  perton,  without  applying  to  a 
Phycldan,  or  reeortiiig  to  the  iu«  of  dangerouD  pol«on»,  which,  a*  a  rnic,  axe  ooMate  tif  dittast 
Instead  of  remediea.  Thli  work  la  no  adrertlaer  or  advocate  ot  any  Duatram  maker  or  pill 
antocrat,  but  a  tnu  friend  and  advietr  qf  the  trick  and  toeU,  Uttlhig  th*  iti<*k  how  to  rtgaiH  health, 
and  the  well  how  to  retain  it,  by  a  correct  and  Judldoua  lua  of  thoae  tbiugt  which  are  ulwayn 
within  ihelr  reach,  and  which  arothe  only  remedie*  <if  yractieal  talue  for  thoec  who  dtirirt  to 
trmU  themit*ltt«»  for  dietaaes  and  aeeidmkle,  or  w)io  dcatre  to  porpvtoato  the  healiti  whicli  they 
now  enjoy.  To  do  (hia,  they  inual  know  tnore  of  themetlv**,  tot  all  diaeaae  ha«  it*  origin  lu 
Nature's  broken  laws,  and  In  Lho  majority  of  eaaea  thia  vtolatiuu  of  law  is  lo  be  traoed  to  a 
waMT  or  KMowLBDOB.  Thil  want  of  medical  knowledge  among  the  people  will  be  diapelled  by 
the  clrculatlou  uf  this  work,  for  which  it  i*  «tp*eiaUy  intmd*d. 

The  work  la  a  large  octavo  volume  of  M16  eUmely  printed  page*,  with  nearly  300  appropruUe 
niustratioti*.  It  Is  printed  on  heavy  Jtn*  UiUed  paper,  mode  txprteily  for  thia  uork,  and  la 
tifly  per  cent,  better  than  the  paper  ooromooly  used  ;  In  bound  in  elegant  and  eubelantiat 
Mnddifr,  and  (brolabed  to  8ub«crib«ra  at  the  following  low  prleea- 

Fn  Sxtre^JIme  EngHik  Cloth,  eprinkled  edge*,  beveled  boonfa, $4.70. 

M  Leather,  library  etyle,  tnarbled  edgea,  beveled  board*, ,    ,    $S,80. 

Wboerer  neglect*  to  poiaeaa  bliusolf  of  thia  work  will  loaa  many  polote  of  intelligence 
]lf»oet  valwMe  in  the  houri  uf  eickneee  and  in  timee  of  pereoiMl  aeeident. 

This  work  should  be  regarded  aa  iMDispBBa4«i.B  ru  Briav  pamilt,  and  will  b«  m>  regatdsd 
by  ntarly  every  penMU  who  li  fkvorad  wllb  an  opportunity  of  examining  it. 
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